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MENTAL  CULTUKE  ON  HEALTH.* 

Wt  look  apon  the  object  of  both  these  publications,  each  of  which  we  have 
read  with  much  gratification,  to  be  essentially  Ihe  same ;  and  it  is  an  object  of 
niQch  importance.  From  various  causes,  whieh  we  must  leave*  to  the  moral 
philosopher  to  develop,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency,  in  various  states  and 
degrees  of  civilization,  to  overexert  the  brain  and  nervous  svstem,  either  in 
acts  of  intellect  or  emotion ;  and  the  condition  of  the  most  civilized  portions  of 
America  and  that  of  the  most  refined  countries  of  Europe,  diverse  as  they  are, 
exhibit  these  over-exertions,  each  according  to  the  actual  position  and  circum- 
stances of  the  community.  In  Europe,  it  is  the  intellect  which  is  chiefly  over- 
tasked, and  in  America  the  same  fault  exists  in  a  still  greater  degree ;  whilst  the 
emotions,  in  one  direction  at  least,  are  also  generally  and  excessively  over- 
wrought. The  struggles  for  maintaining  existence,  and  the  graspings  of  ambi- 
tion call,  in  Europe,  for  exertions  under  whioh  the  energies  of  the  brain  give 
way.  The  peculiar  circamstances  of  a  new  country,  not  yet  abounding  in  social 
and  refined  enjoyments,  a  country  vast  in  extent,  and  grand  in  its  features,  and 
a  new  community,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  obtained  by  talent  and  industry, 
bat  where  the  most  successful  projects  are  often  interrupted  by  death  from  pes- 
tilential influences,  appear  to  plunge  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  into 
what  may  be  termed  the  excesses  of  devotional  feeling,  whilst  the  understand- 
ing of  the  young  is  lavishly  over-exercised.  It  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Brigham^s 
work  upon  the  Influence  of  Religion  to  point  out  these  excesses,  but  not  to  dis-' 
courage  devotion ;  to  show  the  evil  consequences  of  fanatacism,  but  not  to  dis- 
parage a  pure  and  simple  and  earnest  worshipping  of  the  Deity. 

Yet  we  believe  this  attempt  to  detach  an  enthusiastic  people  from  extravagant 
and  hurtful  customs,  has  brought  upon  the  author  ^luch  obloquy  ;  as  if  to  ex- 
pose the  follies  which  degrade  religion  were  to  discountenance  piety  itself. 

In  the  history  of  mankind  there  is  nothing  that  creates  more  surprise  than  the 
contemplation  of  the  cruelties  which  have  been  practised  by  various  nations,  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  with  a  view  of  propitiating  the  Almighty.  These  cru- 
elties have  been,  and  are,  partly  physical  and  partly  moral,  and,  although  their 
most  revolting  features  have  disappeared,  the  spirit  which  suggested  them,  full 
of  violence  and  unenlightened,  has  not  yet  been  subdued  by  the  milder  doctrines 
which  Butler  has  termed  the  republicatwn  of  the  morality  of  nature.  When  we 
read  the  religious  history  of  an  ancient  people,  or  the  religious  wars  of  later 
ages,  it  is  difllcult  to  believe  that  we  are  reading  the  history  of  beings  capable 
of  humanity  and  justice.  That  men  who  felt  themselves,  in  simple  or  savage 
state,  dependent  on  some  unseen  power  which  they  could  not  resist,  should  have 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  that  power  by  the  same  acts  with  which  they  soothed 
the  angry  passions  of  each  other,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  if  they  fell  into 
the  error  of  believing  acts  of  horror  acceptable  to  that  power,  we  derive  from 
the  facta  most  useful  lesson.    We  learn  that  the  ufdnvtrueied  man  cannot  even 
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read  the  true  character  of  the  Deity ;  that  the  works  of  nature  address  their 
eloquent  language  to  him  in  vain ;  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  obscurely  beheld 
by  him ;  and  that  it  is  only  as  he  advances  in  knowledge  that  he  becomes  capO" 
ble  of  receiying  and  comprehending  divine  truths,  abandons  ceremonies  stainedl 
with  blood,  and  tries  to  imitate  the  goodness  which  he  then  alone  discerns  in 
action  all  around  him. 

Dr.  Brigham's  book  presents  us  with  a  brief  and  distinct  view  of  much  of 
this  extraordinary  part  of  man's  history.  He  commences  by  noticing  human 
sacrifices,  as  detailed  by  the  historians  of  Egypt,  Scythia,  Persia,  Greece, 
Rome,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  the  northern  nations,  and  by  the  explorers  of  the 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  portions  of  the  globe.  He  passes  from  these 
dreadful  details  to  a  notice  of  the  mutilations  of  the  body  which  have  been,  at 
various  times  and  in  various  regions,  practised  with  the  same  view  of  obtaining 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator ;  such  as  circumcision,  emasculation,  fiagella* 
tion,  wounds  voluntarily  inflicted,  and  deformity  (anchylosis  of  joints)  volun- 
tarily incurred.  To  the  consideration  of  these  succeeds  that  of  the  milder  auste- 
rities of  penance  and  fasting;  and  this  review  introduces  reflections  marked  by 
much  moderation  and  good  sense,  on  the  customs  still  prevalent  which,  altoge- 
ther unessential  to  the  purity,  sincerity,  and  even  earpestness  of  religion,  bring 
inconvenience  and  suffering  upon  conscientious  and  devout  persons.  We  have 
not  often  perused  any  thing  more  interesting  than^these  details;  the  worst  enor- 
mities of  which,  in  remote  periods,  are  attested  by  the  customs  actually  existing 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  and  even  in  Hindostan ;  whilst  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  most  civilized  states  of  America  is  forcibly  represent- 
ed to  us  by  a  witness  who  cannot  be  accused  of  indulging  national  prejudices  at 
the  expense  of  truth. 

Among  the  various  modes  of  self-torture  which  men  and  sects  have  at  differ- 
ent periods  assumed  to  be  pleasing  to  a  benevolent  Creator,  that  oi  flagellation 
seems  to  have  been  not  the  least  remarkable.  The  severe  whippings  inflicted 
upon  the  boys  of  Sparta,  before  the  altar  of  Diana,  had  for  their  intention  the 
propitiation  of  the  goddess.  It  was  reckoned  honourable  to  make  no  complaint, 
and  the  victims  of  this  superstition  sometimes  expired  under  the  lash.  But  a 
more  celebrated  sect  of  flagellants  appeared  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century :  they  ran  about  with  whips  in  their  hands,  lashing  themselves  severely. 
In  the  next  century  they  increased  so  much  in  numbers  and  turbulence  that  at 
length  a  holy  war  was  declared  against  them;  8000  were  massacred,  and  the 
remainder  led  away  captive.  Nor  has  such  foolish  cruelty  been  without  modern 
imitators,  and  even  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  where,  Dr.  Brigham  tells  us, 
parents  whipped  their  children  as  a  religigus  duty,  and  to  make  them  **  submit 
themselves  to  God."  ,  A  pious  lady  in  Oneida  county  is  quoted  as  having  whip- 
ped all  or  most  of  her  children  by  way  of  bringing  them  in,  by  which  is  meant 
converting  them.  One  of  them  required  whipping  three  times.  A  worthy  of  the 
Oneida  presbytery,  looked  upon  as  a  great  authority  in  religious  matters,  and 
*'  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,"  being  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  '*  whipping  children,  to  induce  them  to  promise  to  give  themselves 
to  God,"  replied  that  he  thought  there  was  "  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it," 
and  that  children  were  rendered  "  kind  and  affectionate"  by  it.  One  cannot  but 
wish  that  the  process  had  been  tried  upon  this  unkind  bigot  himself.  From  a 
like  spirit  arose  many  of  the  ^lopmy  austerities  of  monachism.  Man  was  per- 
petually represented  as  a  criminal,  to  whom  cheerfulness  was  forbidden,  and  by 
whom  gaiety  and  laughter  were  to  be  utterly  forsworn.  Sickness  was  courted, 
as  natural  to  a  Christian ;  and  the  doctrines  of  physicians,  which  taught  men 
how  to  preserve  health  and  life,  were  despised  or  condemned,  as  hostile  to  the 
very  spirit  of  Christianity. 

«  We  pass  over  the  author's  remarks  on  Fasting,  on  the  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  on  Baptism  ;  as  involving  many  controversial  questions, 
unsuitable  to  our  pages.  With  rare  exceptions  none  of  these  ordinances  are  so 
practised  in  this  country  or  in  other  countries  as  to  affect  the  health,  nor  are  they, 
we  presume,  precisely  the  ceremonies  most  likely  to  be  practised  with  detriment 
in  the  United  States.    But  the  subject  of  Dr.  Bngham's  Fifth  Chapter  will,  we 
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hope,  attract  attention  among  his  coantrjmen ;  comprehending  as  it  does,  a  con« 
elderation  of  the  places  of  worship,  and  the  night  meetings  and  camp-meetings 
held  among  the  Americans. 

**  There  is  not  perhaps  anything  more  beautiful  in  the  scenery  of  New  Eifg- 
land,  than  the  churches  and  spires  that  are  seen  in  almost  every  town.  They 
are  generally  built  of  wood,  painted  white,  and  impress  the  traveller  with  favour- 
able ideas  of  the  order  and  piety  of  the  inhabitants  around.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  these  churches  are  as  comfortable  for  worshippers,  as  they  are  beautifal  to 
the  observer ;  but  in  iruth  they  are  not.  In  general  they  are  poorly  built,  and 
badly  keep  out  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer.  The  seats,  usually 
unsupplied  with  cushions,  are  very  uncomfortable  places  to  remain  in,  even  for 
two  orjthree  hours.  Many  of  these  churches  are  placed  upon  the  tops  of  hills, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  violence  of  wind  and  cold,  unprotected  by  woods 
or  rising  grounds.  They  have  neither  inside  nor  outside  shutters  to  the  win- 
dows, and  as  they  are  greatly  lighted,  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun  is  exceedingly 
oppressive. 

"  But  this  can  be  better  endured  than  the  cold  of  winter.  Within  a  very  few 
years,  however,  this  evil  has  been  greatly  lessened,  and  many  churches  have  had 
stoves  placed  in  them,  and  are  partially  waimed  ;  but,  even  now,  I  presume  one 
<|uarter  of  the  churches  in  New  England,  in  the  country  towns,  are  destitute  of 
any  means  of  being  wanned,  and  those  thus  unsupplied  are  the  churches  situat<* 
ed  in  the  most  bleak  and  cold  places  in  the  country.  The  suffering  from  this 
cause  is  great,  and  many  lives,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  sacrificed  in  conse- 
quence." (P.  139.) 

^  The  churches  of  our  own  country  are  not  exempt  from  some  of  these  inconve- 
niences.   They  are  ill  ventilated,  very  cold  in  winter,  and  very  oppressive  in- 
summer ;  and  are  often,  in  our  opinion,  the  unsuspected  causes  of  attacks  of 
illness  in  delicate  persons. 

Most  of  the  Calvinistic,  methodist,  and  baptist  churches  in  New  England, 
and  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  have,  it  appears,  two,  three,  or  more 
meetings  in  the  evening  every  week;  besides  which  there  are  evening  meetings 
for  prayer,  and  in  aid  of  numerous  charitable  and  religious  societies ;  and  even- 
ing conferences  once  a  week  or  oftener  in  most  of  the  churches ;  so  that  Dr. 
Brigham  says  more  than  one-half  of  the  evenings  of  the  year  are  thus  employed ; 
and  some  of  the  zealous  attendants,  especially  females,  occupy  in  this  way  every 
evening  in  the  week,— a  practice  which  he  justly  condemns,  as  ^*  encouraging  a 
kind  of  theatre-going  spirit,  i.  e.  a  love  of  excitement,  incompatible  with  a  love 
of  domestic  life  and  patient  study  and  research  at  home."  In  some  of  them  he 
has  noticed  a  disturbance  of  health,  and  a  tendency  to  nervous  diseases,  thus 
created.  The  excitement  itself  he  considers  to  be  useless  as  well  as  dangerous. 
'^  I  have  known  people,"  he  says,  *^  all  anxiety  to  hear  a  man  who  had  visited 
China  or  some  other  country,  give  a  lecture  describing  the  places  he  had  visited ; 
yet  these  persons  had  never  taken  pains  to  inform  themselves  respecting  those 
countries,  by  reading  any  of  the  full  and  authentic  accounts  of  them,  to  be  fo<}nd 
in  numerous  books."  We  might  find  excuses  for  such  a  pardonable  curiosity  ; 
but  the  case  becomes  serious  when,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Brigham,  throughout 
the  whole  community  at  least  twenty-five,  if  not  fifty,  out  of  one  hundred  fe- 
males, attend  religious  meetings  at  least  100  or  150  nights  in  a  year. 

The  camp-meetings  of  America  have  been  described  by  travellers,  and  some- 
times probably  with  exaggerations,  in  books  that  are  in  everybody's  hands. 
Dr.  Brigham  gives  an  account  of  them,  and  even  of  the  fanatical  language  and 
practices  by  which  they  are  characterised,  with  his  usual  moderation,  setting 
forth  the  facts,  often  in  th^  very  words  of  the  performers  themselves,  but  in- 
dulging^ ia  few  observations,  and  those  free  from  unnecessary  severity.  In  all 
these  instances  it  is  but  proper  to  give  the  devotees  the  credit  of  sincerity,  and 
the  sincerity  of  piety  deserves  respect.  But  the  consequences  of  such  feelings, 
when  unrestrained  by  a  calm  judgment,  are  generally  of  a  nature  to  be  deplored ; 
and  the  camp-meetings  unfortunately  seem  to  furnish  exhibitions  equally  con- 
demned by  the  judgment  and  by  a  due  sense  of  propriety.    They  are  meetings 
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held  out  of  doors,  and  usually  in  the  woods,  for  seyeral  days  and  nights  in  suo 
cession.  Thousands  of  individuals  attend  them,  and  the  professed  object  is  a 
devotion  of  themselves  during  the  whole  time  to  prayer  and  other  religious  ex- 
ercises. The  accounts  of  these  meetings,  written  by  the  ministers,  abound  in 
narrations  of  wonderful  awakenings  and  conversions,  some  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  without  a  smile. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  health,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  exposufe  to 
the  weather,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents,  during  such  camp-meetings,  must 
be  highly  injurious  to  many  who  attend  :  but  the  ill-judged  exhortations  of  the 
preachers,  the  frantic  demeanour  of  the  converted,  the  tears  and  groans  and 
wild  excitement  of  the  multitude,  produce  in  many  cases  the  most  pernicious  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  young,  the  delicate,  and  the  susceptible ;  sometimes 
ending  in  absolute  insanity.  The  effect  upon  the  preachers  themselves  appears 
to  be,  in  almost  every  instance,  an  early  breaking  down  of  the  constitution ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  by  close  observers,  that  the  general  results  upon  the 
congregation  are  similar  to  those  which  would  be  produced  by  strong  drink,  a 
temporary  and  delusive  appearance  of  strength,  followed  by  sensorial  debility 
and  disease. 

If  any  one  feature  of  these  fanatical  proceedings  were  selected  as  more  me- 
lancholy than  the  rest,  it  would  be  the  effect  of  similar  impressions  made  on 
children.  Dr.  Brigham  quotes  some  distressing  examples  of  the  state  of  mind 
and  body  produced  by  constant  and  intemperate  efforts  to  produce  miracles  of 
early  piety.  Such  efforts  seem  as  destructive  as  similar  attempts  to  produce 
paragons  of  early  mental  accomplishment.  In  both  cases  the  braifi,  or  some 
portion  of  the  nervous  system,  is  over-wrought,  and  disease,  delirium,  and 
early  death  are  the  common  consequences.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  case  of 
Fanny  Harrison,  related  with  self-righteous  complacency  by  the  by-standers, 
(p.  178,)  without  the  most  painful  feelings.  An  .interesting  child  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  is  stated  onli/  then  to  have  become  ^'  anxious  about  her  soul." 
Still,  **  she  had  not  submitted  her  heart  to  God."  Attendance  on  the  protracted 
prayer  meetings,  and  the  reproval  of  all  cheerfulness  at  home,  seem  to  have 
caused  the  poor  child  to  be  affected  with  fever,  of  which  she  died.  We  forbear 
to  dwell  upon  these  topics,  on  which  it  would  be  really  difficult  to  express  one's 
feelings  with  calmness.  But  such  facts  prepare  us  fully  to  believe  the  assertion 
of  several  observers  quoted  by  Dr.  Brigham,  that  nervous  disorders  of  all  kinds, 
including  complete  derangement  of  mmd,  are  becoming  more  and  more  preva- 
lent in  America.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  work,  whatever  prejudices  it 
may  have  offended,  will  excite  such  a  degree  of  attention  as  may  check  the  un- 
reasonable ostentation  of  devotion  which  now  appears  so  much  to  prevail  in 
most  of  the  states.  The  excitement  of  mind  incidental  to  a  people  so  jealous  of 
their  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  so  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
might  be  mitigated  by  a  calm  devotional  spirit ;  whereas  the  extravagant  demon- 
strations of  religious  enthusiasm,  whilst  they  further  affect  and  agitate  the  mind, 
are^  we  fear,  too  often  put  in  the  place  of  an  even  course  of  correct  conduct,  and 
a  due  government  of  worldly  desires. 

To  all  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  ambition,  whe- 
ther power  or  possessions,  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  Dr.  Brigham's  work  may  be 
recommended  for  careful  perusal;  and  those  who  in  simplicity  and  earnestness 
of  heart  have  devoted  themselves  to  religious  exercises  of  which  they  already 
begin  to  feel  the  debilitatingr  effects,  will  find  much  in  it  deserving  of  their  most 
serious  attention.  They  will  see  how  directly  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
affected  b^  all  vehement  emotions,  and  how  variously  and  seriously  the  body 
becomes  injured  by  this  nervous  disturbance ;  and^surely  it  will  then  only  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  reason  to  convince  them  that  the  Creator,  whose  bounty 
endowed  the  body  and  mind  with  so  many  faculties,  does  not  demand  the  pre- 
mature destruction  of  those  faculties  as  a  religious  duty.  To  suppose  that  ex- 
citements, leading  to  exhaustion  and  religions  melancholy,  often  ending  in 
suicide,  and  sometimes  in  murder,  can  be  pleasing  to  the  great  and  benevolent 
Creator,  is  to  admit  an  opinion  unworthy  of  a  rational  and  instructed  people,  and 
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utterly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Deity,  either  as  revealed  in  the  holy 

I  writings  or  in  the  gi^at  book  of  nature. 

From  th«se  sabjects,  however,  the  fuller  discussion  of  which  does  not  form 
a  part  of  our  duty  in  this  work,  we  turn  to  Dr.  Brigham's  publication  on  the 
loflaence  of  Mental  Cultivation  and  Mental  Excitement  upon  Health,  written  a 
few  years  earlier,  and  the  appearance  of  which  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  his  ^serving  the  injudicious  attempts  of  parents  in  general,  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  their  children,  at  an  early  age,  to  aa 
extent  quite  unsuited  to  their  years  and  strength,  and  productive  of  the  worst 

i  effects.     We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  preface  to  the  second*  edition,  that  a  con- 

viction of  these  enors  begins  to  gain  ground  ;  although  Dr.  Brigham  is  still  of 
opinion  that  there  is  much  injury  caused  by  too  much  mental  labour  being  re- 
quired of  children,  and  by  the  repression  of  their  natural  gaiety  and  love  of 
amusements.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  Dr.  Brigham  remarked  that  the 
females  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  in  cities,  were  in  general  more 
delicate  and  feeble  than  those  of  Europe;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 

I*  was  no  country  where  females  received  such  early  and  great  intellectual  culture, 

and  had  so  little  attention  paid  to  their  physical  education.  It  appears,  too,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  openness  of  the  road  to  the  highest  honours  for  those  who 
evince  a  capability  of  serving  the  republic,  efforts^  much  more  strenuous  th^a 
judicious,  are  systematically  made  to  exercise  and  store  the  minds  of  children. 
Infants'  manuals  of  all  kinds  are  sold  at  the  bookstores,  on  various  subjects  of 
science^  and  new  and  short  methods  of  universal  instruction  are  sure  to  find 
many  patfons. 

Addressing  a  population  prone  to  such  fatal  mistakes  in  the  management  of 
children  and  young  persons,  Dr.  Brigham  devotes  several  chapters  to  explana- 
tions not  required  by  medical  readers,  but  which  are  extremely  well  placed  in  a 
work  intended  to  inform  the  public.  He  points  out  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced physiologists  to  consider  the  brain  as  the  material  organ  by  which  the 
mental  faculties  ure  manifested,  describes  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  early 
life,  and  the  known  effects  of  its  excitement.  He  urges  that  mental  precocity  is 
usually  a  symptom  of  disease,  and  not  a  promise  of  future  distinction,  and  ad- 
duces examples  to  prove  that  the  best  and  most  powerful  minds  have  not  been 
formed  by  early  culture  carried  to  excess;  and  in  support  of  these  opinions  he 
quotes  many  authorities. 

The  section  of  this  little  work  which  is  calculated  to  make  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  his  readers,  is  that  in  which  he  shows  the  influence  of  mental  culti- 
vation and  mental  excitement  in  producing  insanity,  nervous  affections,  and 
diseases  of  the  heart.  He  states  that  the  number  of  individuals  deranged  in 
mind  in  the  United  States  is  as  1  to  262  of  the  inhabitants,  whereas  in  England 
it  is  but  I  in  820,  and  in  Scotland  1  in  574.  The  moral  causes  of  this  great 
excess  in  America  deserve  investigation ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  be  resolved  into  some  exciteihent  of  the  brain. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  insanity  prevails  most  in  countries  where  the  mind 
is  allowed  the  freest  exercise,  and  where  the  people  enjoy  the  greatest  extent  of 
political  liberty.  It  is  common  in  America,  in  Englaqp,  and  in  France ;  rare  in 
Russia,  in  Spain,  in  Turkey,  and  in  China.  Among  the  educated  it  is  most 
prevalent  in  those  whose  imagination  is  most  indulged,  and  whose  reasoning 
powers  are  least  exercised.  In  all  times  of  national  commotion  it  is  more  than 
usually  common.  It  is  rare  in  children  and  young  persons,  but  is  sometimes  ob- 
served in  them  as  the  result  of  violent  emotions,  or  of  excessive  application  to 
study,  jyr,  Brigham  ascribes  its  extraordinary  frequency  in  America  to  four 
principal  causes ;  1,  too  constant  and  too  powerful  excitement  of  the  mind; 
which  the  strifiB  for  wealth,  office,  political  distinction,  and  party  success,  pro- 
duces in  that  free  country ;  2,  the  predominance  given  to  the  nervous  system, 
by  too  early  cultivating  the  mind  and  exciting  the  feelings  of  children ;  3, 
neglect  of  physical  education,  or  the  equal  and  proper  development  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body ;  4,  the  general  and  jpowerful  excitement  of  the  female 
mind. 
We  are  certainly  not  among  those  who  consider  the  population  of  Great  firi* 

1* 
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tain  as  beisj^  yet  oYer-educated ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  eYenedaeatiim  may 
be  pushed,  or  perverted,  to  the  extent  of  pernicious  excitement.  There  are  als9 
evils  incidental  to  edncation,  which  are  erroneously  supposed  to  belong  of  neces* 
sity  to  education,  but  which  are  only  the  product  of  prejodices  not  yet  worn  out* 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  long-continued  confinement  of  children  in 
charity  and  Sunday  schools ;  in  consequence  of  which,  many  poor  children, 
without  ac(}uiring  the  blessings  of  real  knowledge,  incur  the  evils  of  a  wearied 
or  over-excited  brain.  Some  of  these  evils  are  strikingly  set  forth  in  Dr.  Brig* 
ham's  statements  respecting  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
the  population  is  nolpmore  than  seven  thousand.  Nearly  all  the  children  com* 
mence  attendance  at  school  as  early  as  the  age  of  three  or  four,  and  attend  six 
hours  a  day.  Many  of  them  attend  Sabbath  schools,  and  go  twice  to  church  on 
Sundays,  being  thus  occupied  altogether  about  six  hours.  There  are  nine  large 
churches  in  that  little  city,  well  filled  twice  or  thrice  every  Sunday ;  and  meet« 
ings,  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  week,  in  some  or  other  of  these,  on  other  days. 
There  are  two  literary  associations,  where  meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  open 
to  all ;  at  one  of  which  lectures  are  given,  whilst  debates  are  held  on  political 
or  historical  subiects  at  the  other.  Sevenhnge  weekly  newspapers  are  published, 
and  j^ve  large  religions  papers.  Several  other  periodical  works  are  published  at 
Hertford ;  and  the  papers  and  reviews  of  the  other  cities  are  eagerly  read,  an^ 
most  of  the  English  reviews  and  magazines  are  taken.  These  circumstances 
assuredly  bespeak  an  astonishing  degree  of  mental  activity  in  so  small  a  popu- 
lation ;  and  it  is  a  most  serious  question  for  the  legislator  to  consider,  whether 
it  is  in  ^direction  to  promote  health  and  happiness,  or  whether  as  Dr.  Brigham 
apprehends,  these  multiplied  means  of  stimulating  the  mind  are  slowly  produc- 
ing efifects  to  be  transmitted  to  another  generation ;  not  an  increase  of  intellectual 
Sower,  but  increased  susceptibility  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  individual 
isease,  and  national  degeneracy. 

These  observations  imply  no  distrust  of  the  benefit,  not  even  a  shadow  of 
dOobt  concerning  the  positive  duty,  of*  educating  every  rational  being ;  bat  the 
idea  of  education  must  not  be  limited  to  the  mere  exercising  and  storing  of  the 
mind.  A  complete  education  includes  attention  to  the  emotions  and  the  moral 
feelings,  and  its  objects  are  individual  happiness  and  the  general  good  ;  objects 
which  unfortunately  continue  to  be  too  much  overlooked.  Education  is  desired 
as  the  means  of  making  a  fortune,  and  of  attaining  a  certain  station ;  not  as  a 
means  of  securing  simple  independence,  contentment,  a  tranquil  mind,  a  habit 
of  benevolence,  well-ffoverned  affections,  and  the  ^ower  of  being  useful  to 
others.  If,  then,  health  is  sacrificed,  if  ambitious  views  are  disappointed,  and 
morality  not  increased,  it  is  unjust  to  cry  out  against  education.  A  partial  and 
unwise  system  of  education  produces  but  partial  benefit ;  a  more  complete  and 
wiser  system  would  extend  it ;  and  such  a  system  would  discountenance  and 
exterminate  the  evils  of  the  fk\se  and  worldly  system  to  which  the  name  of  edu- 
cation, is  most  improperly  given.  Then  it  would  be  found  that  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  body  was  favourable  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  mind ;  and  a 
rational  and  cheerful  exercise  of  the  mind  promotive  of  health  of  body ;  and  that 
both  were  favourable  to  the  happier  emotions  of  which  the  fhime  is  susceptible, 
and  which  are  often  annihilated  by  the  destructive  struggles  made  for  worldly 
and  selfish  advantages. 

Dr.  Brigham's  concluding  chapter  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  an 
opinion  which  deserves  to  he  attentively  weighed  not  in  America  only,  but  in 
Europe ;  namely,  that  dyspepsia,  fiur  from  being  invariably  a  disease  of  the 
stomach,  is  often  the  result  of  a  disturbed  and  irritated  brain.  We  are  ourselves 
eonvinced  from  observation  that  what  are  called  sick  headache,  occurring  in 
irritable  individuals,  are  often  the  mere  product  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system.  Nor  do  we  in  the  least  degree  doubt  that  in  this  busy  age,  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  indigestion,  debility,  and  nervous  pains  of  which 
individuals  complain,  are  but  the  effects  of  too  much  labour  of  the  brain  ;  and 
we  entirely  go  along  with  the  author  in  believing  that  the  most  careful  diet  will 
fail  to  relieve  many  forms  of  indigestion  unless  the  existinr  pressure  and  irrita* 
tion  can  be  lemoved  from  the  mind.    Thia  view  (b  entirely  boitis  eut,,  too,  by  the 
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ftieti  thmt  comfortable  liTin^  and  freedom  from  caie  are  of  ail  eiremnttaneeB  the 
most  ^Toarable  to  lonoevity.  Of  these  truths  we  trast  the  readers  of  Dr.  Brig^ 
ham's  very  usefril  wons  will  become  eonrinced  to  their  adf  antaffe.  We  are 
traly  glad  to  see  the  medical  men  of  the  United  States  steppiog  boldly  forward, 
in  the  face  of  many  prejadices,  to  instruct  the  pnblic  concerning  their  real  good* 
It  has  erer  been  the  jnst  praise  of  the  profession  that  its  members  have  done  so ; 
and  those  who  coltitate  medicine  in  the  United  States  seem  actuated  by  the  same 
desire  to  do  their  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  folly  capable  of  performing  that 
duty  efficiently.— JKf.  am//br.  Med.  Ra>. 
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NITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  IMMENSE  DOSES. 

Theri  resides  in  the  Ticinity  of  London,  a  gentleman  whose  face  must  be 
Ihmiliar  to  many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants.  His  skin  is  intensely  blue  from 
the  internal  use  (or  abuse)  of  nitrate  of  siWer.  He  is  now  about  73  years  of 
age,  and  at  the  age  of  45  became  affected  with  epileptic  fits  of  the  roost  violent 
and  distressing  kind.  In  these  attacks  he  struggled  so  strongly  that  it  required 
two  or  three  people  to  hold  liim.  The  fits  also  were  very  frequent,  and  m  one 
of  tbbm  he  totallv  and  for  ever  lost  the  sense  of  hearing.  A  most  distressing 
ncMse  in  the  head,  however,  has  ever  since  harassed  the  patient  After  trying 
various  remedies  for  the  epilepsy,  without  the  least  benefit,  he  was  advised  by 
the  late  Dr.  Curry,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
beginninfir  with  small  doses,  a  quarter  o£  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  gradually 
increased.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  attacks  began  to  diminish  in 
intensity,  and  in  a  few  months,  tiie  intervals  became  much  lengthened.  The 
medicine  was  continued  in  augmenting  doses  till  die  epileptic  paroxysms  entirely 
ceased,  which  they  did  within  six  months  from  the  commenoement  of  the  course 
Of  medicine  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Curry  never  warned  the  patieot  as  to  the 
effect  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  skin,  if  long  continued,  and  the  phvsician  Himself 
dying  about  this  time,  the  patient  persevered  with  the  medicine  for  the  space  of 
three  whole  years,  the  dose  bein^  eighteen  grains  a  day  for  nearly  all  the  third 
year!  The  patient,  who  is  a  highly  iDteliigent  man,  avers  that  he  never  ex- 
perienced any  unpleasent  effect  from  the  mMiicin»— indeed  he  felt  no  effeet  at 
all,  except  its  remedial  power  in  arresting  the  epilepsy.  Not  having  any  idea 
of  its  physiological  agency  on  the  skin,  he  continued  the  nitrate  with  the  view 
of  effectually  guarding  against  the  return  of  the  malady  which  he  so  much 
dreaded.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  blue  colour  made  any  serious  advance  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  year,  otherwise  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
taken  alarm,  or  that  he  would  have  been  apprizeu  of  the  circumstance  by  his 
friends.  At  this  remote  period,  however,  he  cannot  distinctly  recollect  the  exact 
time  when  the  blue  tioge  of  the  rete  mucoeum  commeqced  or  acquired  its  com- 
plete, acme  of  intensity.  This  frict  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  there  «i8  pro- 
bably no  case  on  record  where  such  a  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been 
taken,  or  continued  so  long.  It  accords  with  our  own  experience  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  sensible  physiological  effect  on  the  stomacn  and  bowels  which 
usually  attends  the  administration  of  this  medicine— unless  we  except  a  eertain 
soothing  agency— probably  tiie  conseauence  of  obtunded  sensibility  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal nerves  and  tissues.  In  all  cases  excepting  epilepsy,  nowever,  it  is 
never  necessary  to  ^ve  more  than  a  grain  or  two  of  the  nitrate  daily  (pills  made 
no  with  extract  of  liquorice)  and  not  continued  beyond  a  few  weeks  at  one  time. 
Cfombined  with  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  also,  it  forms  an  excellent 
lemedy  for  irritability  of  the  primae  vie  attended,  as  ia  often  the  case,  with  torpor 
of  the  bowels  and  vitiated  secretions.*— ^Au^ 
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em  F.  SMITH  ON  CREOSOTE  AS  AN  EXTERNAL  APPLICATION. 

The  observations  of  Sir  Francis  Smith  were  originally  read  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland,  and  have  been  pnblished  in  our  esteemed  contemporary  ef 
Dublin.* 

Sir  Francis  observes  that  practitioners  in  this  country  evince  an  indisposition 
for  the  ase  of  new  remedies — an  indisposition,  which,  he  thinks,  amounts  to  a 
vice,  although  in  its  origin  a  virtue.  We  feel  some  doubts  of  the  correctness  of 
Sir  Francises  opinion  on  this  point.  We  see,  in  practice,  in  London,  little 
ervidence  of  the  bashfulness  which  he  deplores,  nor  of  that  coy  reluctance  to 
prescribe  new  drugs,  which  in  Ireland  would  seem  to  amount  to  a  vice ;  nay, 
could  we  trust  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  we  should  rather  deplore  the  whole- 
Bale  manner  in  which  the  new  medicines  are  abused,  and  the  want  of  discrimina- 
tion, we  might  sometimes  say  of  common  sense,  which  is  evinced  in  their  seleetioa 
or  their  distribution. 

Sir  Francis  has  not  made  many  experiments  on  creosote,  and  those  experiments 
have  been  confined  to  its  external  application.  He  observes  that  one  source  of 
discrepancy  in  results  will  exist  in  the  difference  of  specimens  made  use  of;  the 
strength  or  concentration  differing  much  both  from  the  variety  in  the  mode  of 
preparation  and  purification,  and  also  from  the  mode  of  preservation.  Thai 
which  he  has  always  used  was  from  the  Apothecaries*  Hall,  of  sp.  gr.  of  1,064^ 
and  nearly  colourless.  He  has  tried  the  creosote  in  three  cases,  or  rathef,  he 
relates  three  cases  i;i  which  he  has  tried  it. 

Case  1.  A  gentleman  had  phymosis,  with  the  outside  of  the  prepuce  covered 
with  ulcers  of  a  ragged  phagedaemic  appearance,  with  a  good  deal  of  constitution- 
al disturbance.  Some  alterative  doses  of  blue  pill,  in  combination  with  mofphia 
and  tartar  emetic,  were  prescribed,  with  soothing  applications  to  the  parts.  This 
treatment  had  the  effect,  in  conjunction  with  the  recumbent  posture,  of  quieting 
the  constitution,  and  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  parts.  But  every  mean  was 
tried  in  vain  to  cause  the  ulcers  to  heal ;  they  still  preserved  their  phagedienic 
diaracter,  and  at  length  united  into  a  zone,  nearly  surrounding  the  prepuce,  and 
threatening  its  destruction.    Sir  F.  Smith  now  applied  the  creosote  pure  with  a 

Jencil.  Next  day  the  sores  were  improved,  and  had  contracted  one-third  in 
iameter.  Being  lightly  touched  every  day  for  six  days,  they  Were  entirely 
healed. 

Case  2.  A  young  gentleman,  much  broken  down  in  constitution,  became  affected 
with  an  abscess  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  which  opened  near  the  latter.  On 
passing  a  probe  into  the  orifice,  says  our  author,  *^  I  found  an  orifice  through 
which  the  matter,  which  amounted  to  an  egg-cup  full,  had  been  evacuated  ;  and 
an  passing  in  a  probe,  I  found  it  to  enter  about  one  inch,  passing  upwards,  and 
resting  upon  the  side  of  the  gut ;  on  further  investigation,  I  found  that  the  sinus 
branched  about  midway  its  course  into  another  cul  de  sac,  which  passed  rather 
sway  from  the  gut,  and  presented  to  the  probe  a  rough,  yielding,  spongy  sensa^ 
tion ;  at  the  opposite  verge  of  the  anus  an  inflamed  pile  existed.'^  The  soothing 
plan  was  continued,  but  it  did  not  answer.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
creosote  was  resorted  to.  Sir  F.  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  each  cul  de  sac  a 
very  small  dossil  of  lint  smeared  with  it.  In  two  days  more  the  creosote  was 
repeated,  and  four  more  applications  spread  over  a  fortnight,  nearly  perfected  the 
filling  up  the  sinus.    The  red  precipitate  afterwards  completed  the  cure. 

Case  3.  A  lady,  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  had  had  for  some  months  ulcers  of  the 
septum  narium,  which  had  resisted  much  and  varied  treatment.  Sir  F.  resolved 
to  do  nothing  but  employ  the  creosote  locally. 

**The  ulcers  amounted  to  four,  varying  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pain  to  the 
section  of  a  very  large  pea ;  three  on  one  side  of  the  septum,  and  one  (tne  largest, 
tBid  the  first  which  liad  made  its  appearance,)  on  the  other  side. 

I  at  first  made  use  of  a  wash,  consisting  of  one  part  creosote,  with  sixty  of 
water;  in  which  proportions  they  unite  at  common  temperatures ;  the  wash  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nose  frequently  in  the  day.    The  edour  was  complained  of  as 

•  May,  1837. 
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very  disaneeabley&nd  at  the  end  of  twe  days,  I  was  disappointed  byiindin|f  thai 
I  had  made  no  progress  in  improring  the  appearance  of  the  ulcers.  I  now  de- 
termined to  apply  the  creosote  in  its  pare  form,  and  began  by  pencilling  the 
ed^s  of  the  ulcers  with  a  brush  smeared  with  creosote,  and  directing  the  patient 
to  mhale  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid  for  a  few  seconds  subsequently.  The  applica- 
tion  of  the  pencil  was  rendered  easy  by  firmly  grasping  the  ala  nasi,  and  draw* 
ing  it  outwards ;  and  I  advised  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  acetic  acid  is  the  proper  solvent  of  creosote,  and  would, 
by  being  inhaled  immediately  after  its  application,  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
its  action  more  equable  and  uniform ;  and  secondly,  because  the  odour  would 
tend  to  counteract  the  disagreeable  fuliginous  flavour  of  the  creosote.  The  next 
day  I  had  the  gratification  to  find  the  character  of  the  ulcers  improved  ;  the  edges 
were  much  less  abrupt,  and  I  now  determined  to  apply  the  creosote  lightly  over 
the  whole  of  the  ulcer  on  the  left  side  of  the  septum,  and  to  brush  those  on  the 
right  side  with  a  solution  of  creosote  in  twenty  parts  of  acetic  acid ;  and  I  con- 
Tinned  to  do  so  on  alternate  days  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  ulcer 
on  the  left  side  of  the  septum  was  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  bavin?  every  ap* 
pearance  of  immediately  healing ;  whilst  those  on  the  right  side,  though  improved 
m  appearance,  having  smooth  edges  gently  declining  towards  the  centre,  still 
preserved  their  original  dimensions.  I  now  appli^  to  them  also  the  pure 
creosote,  repeating  the  application  on  alternate  days,  accompanied  with  the  in- 
halation of  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ulcers  now 
healed  was  truly  wonderful.  That  on  the  left  side,  to  which  I  first  applied  the 
creosote  in  a  pure  state,  was  completely  healed  in  ten  days ;  and  those  on  the 
right  side,  in  six  days  after  the  first  application  of  pure  creosote,  and  sixteen 
from  commencement  of  treatment.'' 

Sir  Francis  observes,  that  for  small  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane  the 
pure  creosote  is  most  effective— that  the  solution  of  one  part  in  twenty  of  acetic 
acid  is  not  destitute  of  power — ^but  that  the  solution  of  one  part  in  sixty  of  water 
is  only  adapted  for  ulcers  where  the  surface  is  large. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  question  that  the  creosote  is  an  useful  application 
where  a  powerful  stimulant  is  wanted.  It  must  be  classed  as  a  local  agent  with 
the  balsams,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  &c.  Probably  those  surgeons 
who  possess  the  greatest  amount  of  experience  will  be  least  disposed  to  attach  to 
it  any  very  marvellous  properties. — Med,  Chir,  Rev, 


ON  THE  INDICATIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  MOXA,  WITH  CASES. 

Bt  Dr.  Sadler.    (From  the  Archives  of  the  Corresponding  Medical  Society 

of  St.  Petersburg.) 

The  moxas  employed  bj  Dr.  Sadler  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  m  height.  They  are  composed  of  a  nucleus  formed  of 
the  pith  of  the  sun-flower  (Helianthus  annuus),  wrapped  in  layers  of  cotton 
of  various  thickness,  and  surrounded  with  an  external  envelope  of  thin  muslin  ; 
both  the  latter  are  previously  steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitre.  They  are  held, 
while  burning,  by  means  of  two  long  hair  pins,  the  legs  of  which  are  slightly 
bent,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  shape  of  the  moxa ;  and  when  the 
latter  is  burned  down  to  the  place  where  it  is  held  by  the  first  hair  pin,  it  can 
be  seized  with  the  other,  and  retained  in  its  proper  situation.  The  moxa  must 
be  allowed  to  act  for  a  considerable  time :  by  observing  this  rule,  the  pain  after 
the  operation  is  always  considerably  less  than  where  the  application  has  been 
continued  only  for  a  brief  period.  The  burnt  part  requires  no  treatment  for  the 
first  few  days ;  it  is  insensible  and  dry.  Larrey  states  that  moistening  the  pait 
with  spirit  of  ammonia  prevents  suppuration :  this  however  is  not  the  fact ; 
suppuration  always  takes  place,  and  is  often  very  copious.  Dr.  Sadler  never 
uses  more  than  one  moxa  at  a  time,  except  in  cases  of  violent  sciatica,  in  which 
he  sometimes  applies  one  over  the  glutei,  and  another  over  the  most  painful 
spot  of  the  thigh  or  calf.    Except  m  one  instance,  which  appears  somewhat 
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doabtfal,  he  has  never  seen  any  secondary  bad  effects  from,  the  use  of  the  moxa* 
When  used  in  febrile  affections,  it  generally  produces  an  increase  of  the  fever 
on  the  second  day.  In  painful  affections,  the  relief  afforded  is  often  iestanta- 
Deous,  and  lasts  many  days.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  ceases  about  the 
fifth  day,  and  it  is  on  this  day  that  he  usually  repeats  the  application,  and  so 
on  every  fifth  day  until  the  requisite  number  have  been  used.  He  has  never 
used  more  than  eight,  and  in  most  cases  not  more  than  three.  In  one  case  he 
used  twenty-four,  but  then  they  were  employed  at  considerable  intervals  during 
the  course  of  two  years,  and  the  moxas  were  only  about  one-third  of  the 
usual  size. 

The  general  effects  of  moxa,  on  which  the  indications  for  its  use  depend, 
are  divided  by  Dr.  Sadler  into,  1,  anti-erethistic ;  2,  purely  dynamic;  3,  exci- 
tant ;  4,  revulsive ;  5,  reparative.  To  illustrate  these,  he  gives  the  following 
cases,  to  which  are  appended  a  few  more  by  Dr.  Busch  and  Dr.  Wrangell. 

I.  Anti-erethistic,  let  Case,  Miss  B.  was  attacked  with  violent  symptoms, 
which  left  her  medical  attendant  in  doubt  whether  they  were  the  precursory 
symptoms  of  measles^  or  connected  with  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  chest  to 
which  she  was  subject.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  abstracted  on  the  third 
and  fourth  day,  and  on  the  fifth,  a  moderately  diffused  eruption  of  measles  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  violent  gastro-enteric  irritation.  The  vomiting  and 
purging  continued  in  spite  of  every  means,  and  on  the  sixth  day,  the  pulse  began 
to  sink,  and  the  extremities  became  cold.  A  moderately  sized  moxa,  applied 
over  the  epigastrium,* speedily  arrested  the  vomiting,  and  removed  the  threaten- 
ed danger.    The  child  convalesced  slowly,  but  recovered  completely. 

2rf  CcLse,  E.  von  der  L.,  aged  twenty-eight,  of  delicate  constitution,  and  who 
had  been  frequently  ill  during  the  winter  of  1833-4,  consulted  Dr.  Sadler  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1834.  He  presented  the  usual  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  in  an  ag- 
gravated form,  namely,  weakness,  irritability,  emaciation,  loss  of  sleep,  foul 
tongue,  salivation,  anorexia,  diarrhcea,*  heartburn,  pain  in  the  chest,  and  dry 
cough.  He  was  ordered  to  use  a  milk  diet,  and  prescribed  the  nitrate  of  potash 
with  laurel  water  in  mucilaginous  decoctions;  but  as  the  symptoms  continued 
progressive,  and  the  patient  became  worse.  Dr.  Sadler  applied  a  moxa  over  the 
epigastrium,  on  the  13th  of  August.  This  produced  considerable  relief,  and 
was  repeated  on  the  17th.  On  the  19th,  the  patient  felt  greatly  improved,  and 
his  appetite  was  returning.  On  the  29th,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  medicine 
altogether.     He  recovered  rapidly,  and  is  now  quite  well. 

if.  Purely  dynamic:  Ist  Case,  Herr  von  St.,  a  strong  healthy  man,  aged 
fifty,  had  laboured  for  several  months  under  a  violent  pain  in  the  thigh-bone, 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  exposure  to  cold.  No  trace  of  disease  could  be 
discovered  on  examination,  and  during  the  day  the  patient  felt  quite  well,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  degree  of  languor;  but  at  night  when  in  bed,  he  was 
attacked  at  an  uncertain  hourii^ith  the  most  intolerable  pain,  which  lasted  until 
morning.  He  had  tried  various  remedies  for  several  months,  but  without  effect. 
Six  moxas,  two  over  the  glutei,  and  four  over  the  most  painful  part  of  the  thigh, 
completely  relieved  him.  In  the  winter  of  1832,  he  had  a  second  attack,  pro- 
duced also  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  was  cured  again  by  the  application  of  three 
moxas. 

2d  Case,  A  riding-master,  aged  forty,  who  had  fractured  his  leg  and  thigh, 
and  dislocated  the  hip-joint  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  consulted  Dr.  Sadler  in 
December,  1835.  He  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  hip,  thigh,  and  calf, 
which  frequently  lasted  from  two  to  four  weeks,  totally  preventing  him  from 
sleeping,  and  then  became  for  some  time  much  milder.  His  health  was  some* 
what  impaired  from  loss  of  sleep,  but  in  other  respects  his  constitution  was 
good.  He  was  completely  cured  by  four  moxas,  two  on  the  hip,  one  on  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  one  on  the  calf.  He  bore  the  application  of  the  first 
two  on  the  hip  without  much  suffering,  but  the  two  following  ones  caused  ex- 
cessive pain. 

IV.  Revulsive.'  \st  Case,  A  "ftioeraaker,  aged  forty,  of  emaciated  cachectic 
appearance,  consulted  Dr.  Sadler  on  the  13th  of  February,  1833,  'affected  with 
copious  expectoration  of  fetid  purulent  matter,  great  emaciation,  and  colliquative 
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sweats.  In  addition  to  the  internal  use  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  a  moxa 
was  applied  on  the  16th  over  the  most  painful  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
A  second  was  applied  on  the  30th,  hut  he  ref\ised  to  submit  to  a  third,  which 
was  to  be  applied  five  days  afterwards.  His  improvement  was  slow,  hut  evi- 
dent; the  expectoration  became  diminished  and  lost  its  fetid  smell.  Iceland 
moss,  milk  diet,  and  a  residence  in  the  country  completed  his  cure. 

2i  Case,  A  married  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  of  delicate  make  hut  sonnd 
constitution,  caught  cold  in  September  1835,  while  menstruating.  The  cat^ 
menia  were  arrested,  and  she  was  attacked  with  violent  inflammatory  fever, 
which  yielded  after  some  time  to  general  and  local  depletion,  but  the  patient 
remained  weak  and  emaciated,  and  complained  of  constant  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  On  examination,  a  large  fluctuating  tumour  was  disco- 
vered in  the  situation  of  the  right  ovary.  A  large  moxa  was  applied  over  the 
central  part  of  the  tumour,  and  bark  with  a  nutritious  diet  prescribed..  Five 
days  afterwards,  a  second  was  applied  over  the  fundus  uteri,  and  the  use  of 
tonics  and  aperients  was  continued.  Under  this  treatment,  the  swelling  dimi- 
nished greatly,  the  patient  began  to  improve  in  health  and  strength,  and  left 
the  hospital  on  the  fortieth  day  with  the  moxas  still  suppurating.  The  cata- 
menia  appeared  again  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  soon  afterwards  the  patient 
was  able  to  resume  her  occupation  as  a  washerwoman.  The  affected  ovary 
never  returned  to  the  normal  size,  but  it  ceased  to  give  any  inconvenience  whatever. 
y.  BepartUive,  Mademoiselle  J.,  aged  twenty-two,  of  full  habit,  and  subject 
to  some  irregularity  of  the  catamenia,  had  laboured  for  two  years  under  an  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  constant  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
particularly  after  taking  food,  vomiting,  salivation,  and  costiveness.  During 
this  period  she  had  used  various  remedies  without  success,  and  consulted  Dr. 
Sadler  in  1832,  who,  having  tried  the  usual  means  without  any  result,  proposed 
the  use  of  moxa.  A  moxa  was  applied  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which 
I  produced  so  much  relief  that  the  patient  came  herself  five  times  to  have  it  r&- 

I  peated.     Her  recovery  was  complete  and  permanent. 

The  first  two  of  the  following  cases  are  given  by  Dr.  Busch,  the  third  by  Dr. 
;  Wrangell. 

[  Case  i.    A  man,  aged  fifty,  of  intemperate  habits,  who  had  been  labouring 

I  for  three  weeks  under  mucous  fever  accompanied  by  diarrhoea,  was  suddenly 

attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  right  lung.  He  was  leeched  twice,  had  cup- 
ping-glasses applied  several  times,  and  a  purulent  discharge  was  kept  up  for  a 
considerable  time  by  means  of  blistering  ointment  Notwithstanding  these 
measures,  the  pneumonia  ran  on  to  suppuration,  the  diarrhoea  continued,  and 
hectic  fever  set  in,  attended  by  great  emaciation  and  sinking  of  the  pulse.  After 
the  application  of  six  moxas  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  days,  the  hectic  vanish- 
ed, and  the  expectoration  ceased  to  have  a  purulent  appearance.  The  cure  was 
completed  by  the  use  of  senega,  laurel  water,  &c.'  but  it  was  nearly  half  a  year 
before  the  patient  could  leave  the  house.  Dr.  Busch  observes  that  he  has  never 
witnessed  febrile  symptoms  after  the  use  of  moxa,  but  that  he  has  seen  the  sup- 
puration continue  for  several  months,  although  the  part  was  bathed  with  spirit 
ammoniie  after  the  operation. 

.  Case  ii.  A  young  man  of  healthy  constitution,  was  seized  with  complete 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  after  an  attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic 
fever  in  the  spring  of  1833.  He  had  also  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  region  of 
the  sacrum,  and  violent  pain  increased  by  slight  pressure,  which  compelled 
him  to  lie  constantly  on  his  belly,  and  tortured  nim  day  and  night  without  any 
remission.  Leeches,  cupping-glasses,  sinapisms,  blisters,  &c.  were  frequently 
employed  without  effect.  After  the  application  of  two  moxas,  the  feeling  of  heat 
disappeared,  the  motion  of  the  affected  limbs  gradually  returned,  and  two  monthis 
afterwards  the  patient  left  the  hospital  quite  well.  Suppuration  continued  for  a 
long  time* 

Case  hi.  A  hoy,  aged  five  years,  was  attacked  with  hsematuria ;  hnt  as  he 
appeared  otherwise  well,  his  mother  took  no  notice  of  the  occurrence.  Some 
days  afterwards  he  began  to  complain  of  pains  in  the  thiffhs  while  walking,  and 
hi«  mother  brought  him  to  Dr  WrangelL    Oily  and  mucuaginoas  remedies  weio 
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at  first  employed,  but  without  benefit ;  the  vame  results  attended  the  use  of 
cold  applications  over  the  loins,  ava  ufsi,  lycopodinm,  &c.  and  the  nrine  began 
to  exhibit  a  purulent  deposit.  A  moxa  was  then  applied  over  the  region  of 
the  right  kidney,  and  after  some  time,  another  on  the  opposite  side*  Und» 
this  treatment,  all  the  untavourable  symptoms  yielded,  and  the  child  got  per- 
fectly well. — Brit,  and  For,  Msd,  Bev,  froin  ZeiUehrift  jw  die  gesammU  Medum, 
Band  iii.  Heft  ii.  and  iuL 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  ILEUS  WITH  BELLADONNA  CLYSTERS. 
Br  Dr.  Waonkr,  District  Physician  at  Schlieben. 

The  following  cases  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Hanius. 

Case  I.  On  the  Slst  of  April,  Dr.  Lohrenz  of  Schonewalde  was  called  to  visit 
a  man,  aged  twenty-three,  who  had  been  complaining,  since  the  19th,  of  violent 
pains  in  the  umbilical  region.  The  pains  came  on  periodically,  and  were  greatly 
exacerbated  by  pressure,  so  that  the  patient  screamed  out  when  touchea.  He 
had  incessant  retching,  his  belly  was  hard  and  tense,  and  he  had  been  several 
•days  without  an  alvine  evacuation.  Venesection,  leeches,  enemata,  and  various 
other  external  and  internal  remedies,  were  employed  without  any  effect ;  his 
•ymptomslncreased  in  intensity,  and  on  the  23d,  he  had  subsultus,  syncope,  and 
vomiting  of  feculent  matter.  His  belly  was  tympanitic,  hard  and  painful,  his 
bowels  obstinately  costive,  his  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt,  his  anxiety  intolerable, 
and  his  body  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat.  Under  these  circumstances.  Dr. 
Lohrenz  had  recourse  to  clysters  of  belladonna.  One  half  of  the  lavement  was 
first  injected  ;  and  unlike  the  other  enemata,  which  were  almost  immediately 
rejected,  this  was  retained,  and  had  a  marked  effect  in  calming  the  yiolence  of 
the  patient^s  symptoms.  His  countenance  became  more  cheerful,  and  his  abdo- 
men softer,  but  the  pupils  became  greatly  dilated.  Half  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  second  half  was  injected,  and  produced  the  most  decided  improvement.  It 
was  speedily  followed  by  copious  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  the  pulse  rose, 
the  pain  and  vomiting  ceasea,  and  next  morning  the  patient  felt  quite  restored, 
and  has  not  had  since  that  time  any  return  of  his  complaint. 

Case  IL  On  the  4th  of  June,  Dr.  Wagner  was  called  to  see  a  labourer's  wife, 
affed  forty,  of  spare  habit,  but  otherwise  robust  and  healthy.  The  patient  com* 
plained  of  a  violent  cutting  sensation  in  the  bowels,  with  obstinate  costiveness 
and  incessant  vomitin?.  She  had  had  repeated  attacks  of  the  same  description 
befioce,  but  much  milder,  and  of  brief  duration.  On  examination,  he  found  a 
hernial  tumour  in  the  right  groin,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  so  excessively 
tender  on  pressure,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  slightest  touch.  The  belly  was 
tympanitic  and  tender,  the  pulse  small  and  rapid,  the  face  pale,  the  body  mode- 
rately warm.  A  large  venesection  was  premised,  and  all  the  usual  internal 
remedies  (except  quicksilver)  tried  without  any  effect;  clysters  of  all  kinds 
were  employed,  but  proved  equally  ineffectual.  The  patient  refused  to  submit 
to  a  second  venesection  or  the  application  of  leeches,  and  rejected  altogether  the 
proposal  of  an  operation.  On  the  5th,  all  her  symptoms  were  increased ;  her 
thirst  was  excessive,  and  she  had  fecal  vomiting,  with  suppression  of  urine. 
In  this  state  of  things  Dr.  Wagner  had  recourse  to  the  belladonna  clysters.  He 
infused  a  drachm  of  the  root  of  belladonna,  and  an  ounce  of  chamomile  flowers 
(he  does  not  state  how  long)  in  twelve  ounces  of  water,  and  divided  the  infusion 
into  three  parts.  The  first  part  was  administered  by  himself  as  soon  as  it  was 
cold,  and  produced  veiy  remarkable  effects.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  instantly 
ceased,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  belly  was  soft,  without  much  tender- 
ness on  pressure,  and  the  hernial  tumour  much  less  tense,  though  still  painful. 
None  of  the  secondary  bad  effects  of  belladonna  were  observ^.  On  visiting 
the  patient  at  noon,  he  found  her  quite  easy  and  contented,  but  labouring  under 
dilatation  of  the  pupils.  She  told  him  that  she  had  been  threatened  with  a  r»> 
petition  of  the  attack  aboot  half  an  ho^r  beforey  but  that  she  had  stopped  it  by 
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drinking  a  few  spoonsful  of  the  clyster  mixture.  In  the  evening,  when  seen  by 
Dr.  Wagner,  she  complained  of  a  return  of  the  abdominal  pain  and  tension,  and 
as  there  was  no  indication  of  the  secondary  effects  of  the  belladonna,  except 
some  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  he  administered  the  remainder  of  the  infusion. 
The  patient  passed  a  quiet  ni^ht,  with  the  exception  of  some  troublesome 
dreams,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  abdominal  symptoms  were  mHd 
and  inconsiderable,  except  that  the  hernial  sac  remained  extremely  tender  on 
pressare,  and  the  incarcerated  portion  of  intestine  could  not  be  replaced.  At 
noon,  the  soreness  and  tension  of  the  belly  increased  again,  and  as  no  alvine 
evacaation  had  as  yet  taken  place,  and  there  were  no  apparent  bad  consequences 
from  the  belladonna.  Dr.  Wao^ner  repeated  the  infusion  as  before.  The  first 
dose  produced  the  usual  tranquillizing  effect,  but  no  further  change ;  and  as  the 
constitutional  effects  of  the  remedy  were  limited  to  some  increase  in  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  with  unpleasant  dreams,  he  administered  the  second  portion, 
and,  towards  evening,  the  third  and  last. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  hernial  tumour  had  disappeared,  loud  bor- 
borygmi  were  heard  in  the  abdomen,  and  large  evacuations  o^  offensive  faeces 
took  place,  but  the  patient,  after  having  been  annoyed  the  whole  night  with 
frightful  dreams,  was  suddenly  seized  with  such  furious  delirium  that  it  required 
several  strong  men  to  hold  her.  Her  eye  was  fixed  and  sparkling,  the  pupils 
excessively  dilated,  the  conjunctivja  injected,  the  cheeks  of  a  fiery  red,  the  pulse 
small,  rapid,  and  scarcely  to  be  felt,  deglutition  unimpeded.  She  saw  nothing 
bat  strange  phantoms,  which  she  sought  to  drive  away  by  abuse  and  threats;, 
and  searched  for  concealed  enemies  under  her  bedding,  clothes,  and  furniture. 
She  believed  herself  perfectly  well,  wished  to  resume  her  domestic  labours, 
pulled  on  her  clothes  with  furious  violence,  and  would  have  rushed  out  of  the 
house  had  she  nolf  been  held  by  force.  Dr.  Wagner  ordered  enemata  of  vinegar, 
(which  were  followed  by  copious  evacuations,)  and  gave  vinegar  with  strong 
coffee  internally,  of  which  the  patient  drank  large  quantities  with  much  desire. 
Cold  lotions  were  applied  to  the  head,  and  the  limbs  were  washed  with  vinegar, 
an  operation  which  the  patient  herself  performed  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
washing  herself  with  vinejrar  from  head  to  foot.  This  state  of  thinars  continued 
until  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the  patient  became  rational  and  composed, 
but  complained  of  flashes  of  light  and  various  other  optical  phantasms,  with  a 
sense  of  great  weight  and  pressure  in  the  head,  and  a  general  feeling  of  sore- 
ness and  exhaustion,  particularly  in  the  feet.  She  recollected  distinctly  every 
thing  she  had  said  and  done  during  the  preceding  day  and  night,  and  said  that 
the  horrible  phantoms  by  which  she  was  incessantly  surrounded  had  compelled 
her  to  act  and  speak  in  the  manuer  she  had  done.  On  the  9th,  she  complained 
of  nothing  but  weakness,  which  soon  disappeared,  and  she  recovered  rapidly 
without  any  farther  unpleasant  symptoms. 

Case  III.  On  the  3d  of  July,  a  smith,  aged  fifty-nine,  was  attacked  with 
enterodynia,  vomiting,  tympanitic  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  constipation. 
Dr.  Wagner  was  callqd  to  see  the  patient,  and  found  an  incarcerated  heraia  of 
the  left  groin,  about  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egv^  and  extremely  sore  to  the  touch. 
All  external  and  internal  remedies,  repeated  local  and  general  bleeding,  and 
frictions  over  the  abdomen  with  extract,  belladonnas  and  ol.  hyoscyami,  proved 
wholly  ineffectual.  Every  thing  was  instantly,  vomited  up,  and  the  clysters 
were  immediately  returned.  As  the  patient  would  not  submit  to  an  operation^ 
Dr.  Wagner  threw  up  an  enema,  composed  of  a  scruple  of  the  belladonna  herb, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  chamomile  flowers,  in  four  ounces  of  water,  which  arrested 
the  vomiting  immediately,  and  produced  such  a  diminution  of  the  pain,  that  ths 
patient  was  able  to  enjoy  several  hours'  sleep.  The  abdominal  symptoms,  how- 
ever, returned  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and  were  four  times  allayed  by  the  uss 
of  the  same  enema.  On  the  5th,  return  of  the  pain  and  tenderness ;  Dr.  .Wagner 
was  afraid  to  have  recourse  to  the  belladonna,  as,  in  addition  to  great  dilatatios 
of  the  pupils,  frightful  dreams,  sinking  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  dry- 
ness 01  the  tongue,  had  taken  place ;  and  he  prevailed  on  the  patient,  after 
much  entreaty,  to  submit  to  the  operation.  This  was  performed  successfully 
by  Dt.  Weistand,  on  the  6th,  and  in  foorteen  days  the  patient  was  quite  welU 
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Ca»e  lY.  On  the  5th  of  Jaly,  Dr.  Wagner  was  called  to  a  woman,  i^ed 
forty*seyeD,  who  was  said  to  have  been  laboaring  for  two  days  under  violeot 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  obstinate  constipation,  and  incessant  vomiting.  On  ma^* 
ing  an  examination,  he  found  an  incarcerated  femoral  hernia  of  the  right  side, 
i^out  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  and  excessirely  tender  to  the  touch ;  diffused 
abdominal  tenderness,  and  tympanitic  distention.  Bleeding,  leeching,  frictions 
over  the  abdomen  with  belladonna  and  hyosciamus,  and  yarioos  other  remedies, 
were  employed  without  any  effect ;  and  the  symptoms  assumed  a  very  alarraisff 
character.  As  the  patient  refused  to  submit  to  an  operation.  Dr.  Wagner  had 
recourse  to  the  belladonna  clysters,  which  produced  the  ueual  tranquilUzin^ 
effects,  but  the  hernia  remained  irreducible,  and  the  patient  began  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  as  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  sparkling  of  the 
eyes,  a  fiery  red  colour  of  the  cheeks,  and  acceleration  of  pulse.  Blood  was 
now  drawn  from  the  arm,  small  doses  of  calomel  and  laxative  salts  given  inter* 
nally,  and  the  belladonna  clysters  continued,  until  six  lavements  (each  com- 
posed of  9i.  of  belladonna  to  §iv.  of  water)  were  used.  The  hernia,  however, 
remained  irreducible,  and  as  the  patient  would  not  submit  to  an  operation.  Dr. 
Wagner  discontinued  his  visits  on  the  8th.  On  the  9th,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  the  hernial  tumour  had  disappeared,  the  patient  had  several  copious 
stools,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days,  found  herself  quite  well. 

[The  foregoing  cases  show  that  belladonna,  like  tobacco,  is  a  remedy  of  great 
efficacy  in  subduing  symptoms  of  ileus  connected  with  incarcerated  hernia.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  of  relieving  pain,  without  substituting  for  it  the  horrible 
sickness  and  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  which  results  from  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Two  facts,  however,  connected  with  the  history  of  belladonna,  will  always 
tend  to  diminish  its  applicability ;  namely,  its  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the 
system  and  then  explode  with  fearful  violence,  and  the  well  known  fact,  that  its 
specific  powers  vary  in  a  remarkable  degree  according  to  the  place  in  which  it 
grows.] — Journal  de  Fr,  Ileiikunde,     August,  1836. — Brit.  &  For.  Med.  Bev. 


MIDWIFERY. 

PREGNANCY  WITH  IMPERFOKATE  UTERUS.* 

REPORTED   BY   MR«   TWEEDIE. 

filiza  P ,  aged  23  or  24,  an  Irishwoman,  residing  at  No.  105,  Little  Su^ 

folk-street,  Sou thwark,  a  patient  of  Guy's  Lying-in  Charity,  was  taken  in  labour, 
witk  her  first  child,  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  November,  1836.  Mr.  Roe,  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  case  had  been  entrusted,  was  called  to  her  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  was  informed  that  she  had  been  in  strong  pain  since  the 
preceding  evening,  but  there  had  been  no  shew  as  yet.  Mr.  Roe  observed  the 
pain»  to  be  very  urgent  and  very  'powerful ;  but  although  he  remained  several 
hours  with  her,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  os  uteri. 

Puzzled  with  this  novelty  (Jlot  he  had  attended  a  great  number  of  confine- 
ments), he  requested  me  to  visit  her.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  j  the  patient  was 
on  her  bed.  On  examination  I  found  a  firm,  uniform,  globular  mass,  forcin|^ 
down  into  &e  vagina  at  every  pain  (which  was  of  great  force),  but  no  irregu- 
larity upon  its  surface  could  be  detected ;  and  a  very  careful  examination  of  tha 
entire  vagina,  whose  extremity  was  easily  reached  at  all  points,  failed  in  detect 
ing  the  os  nterL  As  her  bowels  had  been  confined  for  two  days,  Mr.  Roe  had 
a&iinistered  a  dose  of  castor  oil ;  so  he  waited  a  few  hours  to  see  what  nature 
would  do,  as  well  as^  afford  the  oil  time  to  operate. 

In  the  evening  I  again  met  Mr.  Roe,  to  see  the  patient.  Labour-pains  had 
persisted,  and  were  of  unusual  severity ;  the  castor  oil  had  acted  once.  A  moat 
care&l  investigation  of  every  part  of  the  vadna  failed  to  detect  any  os  iiteri. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  canu,  at  each  pain,  £eie  was  forced  down  this  tigbii 
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teo869  globuUr  body,  of  the  bulk  of  the  child's  head;  and  coAveying  the  im- 
pression of  an  entire  uterus,  without  orifice. 

About  the  spot  wheie  the  OS  uteri  should  have  been,  was  a  minute  portion, 
somewhat  thinner  than  the  surrounding  parts;  but  the  whole  was  uniformly 
smooth,  and  contained  no  break  whatever. 

On  the  receding  of  the  mass,  in  the  absence  of  the  pain,  something  like  a 
child's  head  could  be  felt  within. 
Inquiries  were  now  made,  and  the  following  facts  elicited : — 
Mrs.  P  was  married  on  the  4th  of  February  preceding,  1836.  Since  the 
age  of  14  she  had  menstruated  every  four  weeks,  sometimes  every  thvee  weeks. 
The  discharge  was  always  pale  and  scanty,  and  oontinued  from  two  to  three 
days.  She  never  suffered  pain  at  those  periods.  She  has  not  menstruated  since 
her  marria|?e. 

Both  before  and  subsequent  to  her  marriage  she  has  had  robust  health;  and, 
in  the  neeessary  duties  of  her  vocation,  has  undergone  an  unusual  degree  of 
laborious  elertion ;  but  she  has  not  had  a  day's  ill  health.  For  two  or  three 
days  before  labour  came  on,  she  noticed  a  rather  copious  reddish  discharge,  that 
continually  drained  from  her ;  but  there  was  no  pain.  On  the  subsidence  of  this, 
about  the  13th,  slight  pains  in  the  back  were  felt,  which  went  on  till  the  night 
of  the  14th,  when  they  assnmed  the  severe  and  urgent  character  which  occa- 
sioned her  to  summon  her  medical  attendant  at  the  time  already  stated. 

Having  satisfied  myself,  at  this  second  examination,  that  there  really  was  no 
orifice  into  the  uterus,  and  the  pains  continuing  of  a  severe  character^-and  the 
existence  of  a  living  child  bemg  proved  by  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart, 
which  were  distincUy  audible,  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  mother's  pulse — I 
sought  the  advice  of  Dr.  Ashwell. 

The  Doctor  lost  little  time  in  arriving :  and  having,  by  a  most  careful  invest!  ** 
gation,  positively  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  parts  already  made, 
he  determined  upon  losing  no  more  time  in  making  an  artificial  opening  across 
the  abovenamed  spot,  where  the  globular  body  seemed  slightly  thinner  than  else- 
where. The  patient's  pulse  was  about  120  to  130,  very  irritable ;  the  pains 
violent;  the  skin  irregularly  hot  and  cold;  the  features  anxious;  the  mind  irri- 
table ;  general  restlessness :  the  bowels  had  now  been  twice  relieved  by  castor 
oil.  Accordingly,  having  placed  her  on  her  left  side,  the  Doetor  introduced  his 
left  forefinger  as  a  director;  upon  which  he  passed  up  a  curved,  sharp-pointed 
bistoury  wiUi  his  righr  hand ;  and  having  punctured  the  spot  already  fixed  upon, 
he  incised  forwards  towards  the  blad&r  (which  was  empty),  and  backwards 
towards  the  rectum.  At  this  last  incision  a  few  drachms  of  dark  blood  flowed 
oot.  The  liquor  amnii  of  course  escaped ;  and  the  head  fell  upon  the  artificial 
opening,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  diameter  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  perhaps 
nearly  two  inches,  and  abont  a  line  in  thickness. 

The  Doctor  did  not  incise  laterally,  lest  he  should  wound  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  uterine  arteries.  At  one  o'clock,  a.  m.  of  the  16th,  he  left  the  patient  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Roe  and  myself.  The  pains  abated  for  a  brief  space  after  the 
operation,  the  performance  of  which  occasioned  no  suffering ;  so  that  she  seemed 
not  to  be  conscious  of  any  thing  beyond  the  inconvenience  of  manual  interference. 
Pains,  however,  recurred ;  but  little  advance  at  dilatation  appeared  to  be  made 
for  some  time,  till  about  four,  a.  m.,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  severe  pain, 
the  edge  of  the  orifice  tore  suddenly  towards  the  right  side ;  and  soon  after, 
another  rent  took  place,  whilst  my  finger  was  at  the  part,  backwards,  towards 
the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  At  this  she  became  faint;  the  pulse  was  140 
or  150,  feeble;  the  skin  cold  and  clammy;  and  she  fell  exhausted.  iSther, 
ammonia,  brandy,  and  opium,  were  administered,  and  she  rallied.  After  resting 
for  about  two  hours,  pains  recurred  gradually,  and  became  as  powerful  as  at  any 
previous  time. 

The  extent  of  the  laceration  on  the  right  side  could  be  reached  by  the  finger; 
it  had  not  extended  to  the  reflection  of  the  vagina:  that  on  the  posterior  pas  was 
beyond  reach.  No  gush  of  blood  attended  these  lacerations.  The  head  became 
engaged  in  the  pelvis,  and  was  delivered  at  11  a.  m. 

The  latter  pains  were  very  ineflicient ;  and  much  stimulant  was  administered 
tQwards  the  close.    With  the  child  there  was  a  more  than  usual  degree  of 
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hsmorrhage;  the  infant  (a  male)  was  asphyxiated,  and  was  with  difficnlty 
revived. 

The  placenta  was  taken  away  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  uterus  contracted  well. 
Nothing  further  could  now  be  detected  on  examination,  but  several  ragged  shreds 
about  the  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  vagina. 

The  tongue  was  dry,  and  brown  at  tip;  the  head  ached;  the  pulse  was  110, 
jerking  (doubtless  referrible,  in  some  degree,  to  the  stimulants).  Towards  the 
close  of  the  labour,  the  bowels  had  afforded  three  copious  motions. 

Liq.  Opii  sedativ.  n\,xl.  statim. 
And,  to  meet  the  expected  re-action, 

Haust.  Efferves.  c.  V.  Ant.  Tart,  et  Tinct.  Hyoscyami  aa.  Jss.     Barley- 
water. — Quiet. 

[She  was  treated  by  means  of  opiates  and  effervescing  drauorhts  till  the  20th, 
when  milk  appeared  abundantly  in  both  breasts.  The  medicines  were  then 
omitted,  and  the  breast-pump  used. 

Dec.  4th. — Had  a  little  quina,  being  still  weak.  From  this  time  she  progres- 
sively recovered.  An  examination  was  made,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ac- 
count:— ] 

The  vagina  is  short;  its  extremity,  and  every  part  of  it,  can  be  readily  reached 
by  the  shortest  fore-finger;  it  presents  no  other  peculiarity. 

There  is  no  cervix  uteri.  The  uterus  seems  reduced  nearly  to  a  normal  unim- 
pregnated  size.  At  the  extremity  of  the  vagina  there  is  a  puckered  irregular 
orifice,  into  which  the  tip  of  the  finger  can  enter:  it  is  soft,  with  smooth  and 
thick  edges,  not  perfectly  circular,  in  consequence  of  certain  indentations,  as  if 
from  the  drawing  together  of  several  small  rents. 

It  might  be  compared  to  the  base  of  an  apple;  whilst  this  part  of  a  normal 
nterus  would  better  resemble  the  apex  of  a  pear. 

Radiating  from  this  central  aperture  can  be  distinctly  felt  three  ridges,  like 
lines  of  adhesion;  one  passing  forwards,  towards  the  right  ilio-pubic  junction, 
traceable  nearly  to  the  reflexion  of  the  vagina;  one  opposite  to  this,  backwards, 
towards  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  whose  extremity  is  lost  in  the  reflexion 
of  the  vagina;  and  the  third,  of  short  extent,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long, 
passing  backwards  and  to  the  right.  These  were  distinctly  ascertained,  by  both 
Mr.  Gaselee  and  myself,  to  centre  in,  or  radiate  from,  the  aperture  above  named. 

Remarks. — This  case  is  so  singular,  and  is  so  accurately  detailed,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  make  more  than  a  single  observation.  I  am  not  aware 
that  a  precisely  similar  instance  is  any  where  recorded ;  nor  do  I  think  that  there 
can  be  any  hesitation  about  the  treatment  proper  to  be  employed.  The  safety 
of  the  inci^on  consists  in  its  prevention  of  limited  and  extensive  laceration.  So 
longr  as  the  division  by  the  knife,  and  the  subsequent  tearing  of  parts,  is  confined 
to  the  OS  and  cervix,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  reflexion  of  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  vagina  over  these  parts,  recovery  is  highly  probable :  whereas,  if 
the  parts  be  leflto  rupture  of  themselves,  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and 
their  peritoneal  investment,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  implicated,  and  the  result  will 
most  probably  be  fatal. — London  Medical  Gazette, 


MEDICAL  JOURNALS. 

We  have  received  the  forty-first  Number  of  the  Western  Journal  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  for  April,  May,  and  June,  1837,  being  the 
first  published  under  the  new  editorial  superintendence  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  Cincinnati  College.  It  contains  Reports  of  Cases  treated  in  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  by  the  home  surgeons  Drs.  Barbee  and  Kimball ;  a  Clinical  Introduc- 
tory by  Dr.  Harrison;  an  Essay  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver  by  Dr. 
Gross ;  and  Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notices.  Under  a  common  head  of 
MUeeUaneoua^  we  have  a  number  of  articles  arranged  under  three  sub-heads  of 
4nalectiCf  Jinalytical^  and  OriginaL 
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There  is  one  article,  the  sixth  ander  the  last  sub-head,  which  is  entitled  to 
the  epithet  of  extraordinary,  still  more  than  that  of  original.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  seen  the  pages  of  a  medical  journal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
disfigured  by  such  harshness  of  invective,  or,  rather,  virulence  of  abuse,  directed 
against  any  individual,  especially  one  who  has  maintained,  and  still  retains,  a 
respectable  station  as  teacher  and  practitioner,  and  who  aims  at  eminence  in  both 
capacities. 

Among  the  advantages,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  chief  one,  f^om  a  plurality 
of  editors  or  conductors  of  a  literary  work,  should  be  the  suppression  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  language  of  individual  passion,  pique,  or  prejudice.  But  if  such 
be  allowed,  it  becomes  injurious  in  proportion  to  the  additional  sanction  which 
it  has  received  from  tlie  colleagues  of  the  writer,  and  who  must  at  the  same  time 
be  charged  with  their  share  of  whatever  odium  attaches  to  the  obnoxious  pro- 
duction. We  should  say,  then,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  Cincinnati  College,  and  of  esteem  for  the  vigorous  intellect  and  fearlessness 
of  the  author  of  the  article  in  question,  that  it  is  far  from  being  creditable  to  them, 
either  in^their  editorial  or  professional  capacity. 

Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  J0URNAL9  Vol.  II.  No.  1.  August  1837. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  work  is,  after  a  short  suspension,  resumed,  with 
a  display  of  its  customary  merits,  under  the  editorial  directon  of  Dr.  Milton 
Antony,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Georgia  Medical  College.  The  number 
before  us  is  in  a  new  dress — of  a  superior  quality  both  as  regards  paper  and 
type.  It  contains,  among  several  original  articles,  two  which  possess  much  in« 
terest  to  the  physiologist,  the  one  a  *'  Report  of  a  Case  of  Extra-uterine  Fceta- 
tion  in  a  Sow;  with  some  remarks  on  the  Nutrition  of  the  Foetus,  by  Addison 
Bean,  M.D.,  of  McDonough,  Ga.;  the  other,  *<  An  Account  of  an  Anencephalous, 
or  Human  Monstrosity,  without  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow."  By  Alexander 
Y.  Nicoll,  M.D.,  and  Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.D.,  of  Savannah :"  with  three  illus- 
trative engravings.  W^e  are  glad  to  find  onr  former  pupil  and  friend.  Dr.  Arnold, 
intent  on  adding  to  the  stores  of  physiological  history.  On  another  occasion 
the  observations  which  he  has  recorded  will  be  noticed  in  our  *<  Eclectic."—. 
*«  Verminous  Irritation,  assimnlating  other  diseases,"  "The  Diuretic  Virtues  of 
the  Root  of  the  Azalea,  or  Honeysuckle,"  and  an  *<  Essay  on  Female  Diseases,"^ 
are  the  subjects  of  Articles  by  Drs.  Lee,  Mapon,  and  Meek.  The  advantages  of 
an  *^  American  Medical  Association,"  are  argued  in  another  division  of  the 
Sonthem  Journal.  "  Thomsonian  Surgery"  is  shown  up  in  its  appropriate  guise. 
Reviews  and  extracts,  and  Notices  of  Medical  Colleges  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
Number. 


Tranaactioni  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the   State  of  New  York, 
Vol.  III.,  Parts  1  and  2.     1836-7.    Albany.    E.  W.  &  C.  Skinner. 

Thi  papers  composing  these  Transactions,  the  First  Part  of  which  we  have 
leeently  received  from  the  publishers,  although,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
of  unequal  merit,  are,  taken  collectively,  creditable  to  the  Society  from  which, 
and  under  whose  auspices,  they  emanate.  The  initial  article  in  each  Part  is  the 
ABmi«l  AddreM  by  the  President  of  the  year ;— that  far  i836»by  John  H.  Steel, 
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M.D.;  and  the  one  for  1837,  by  James  McNaughton,  M.D.    The  former  is  "  On 

the  Derangement  of  the  Digestive  Organs  ;*'  the  latter,  **  On  the  t'rogress  of 

Medicine  in  this  State  "  (New  York). 

Dr.  SteeFs  Discourse  exhibits  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  distinct  point  of  view, 

without,  at  the  same  time,  any  pretensions  to  novelty.    The  evils  of  excessive 

repletion,  and  endless  variety  of  aliment,  having  been  stated,  the  author  dwells 

somewhat  on  the  pathology  of  the  derangement  in  question,  and  expresses  his 

dissent  from  the  dogma  that  there  may  be  serious  functional  disturbance  without 

organic  change.    He  protests  with  animation  against  the  opinion  of  debility, 

alone,  being  the  cause,  rather  than  a  symptom  of  indigestion  and  its  consequences, 

and  he  deprecates  the  hasty  and  too  common  resource  to  tonics  and  stimulants. 

He  says,  correctly  : — 

**  Physiological  researches  have  demonstrated  that  the  irritability  or  morbid 
excitement  which  constitute  the  derangement  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  may  be 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  as  the  cesophagus,  stomach, 
email  intestines,  colon  or  rectum,  and  that  it  is  often  confined  to  some  one  of  the 
structures  which  compose  these  organs,  as  the  peritoneal,  the  muscular  or  the 
mucous  membranes.  It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  disease 
and  the  particular  structure  of  the  organ  affected,  for  these  are  circumstances 
which  are  found  greatly  to  modify  the  character  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,, 
and  serve  to  influence  our  judgment  as  to  the  result  of  its  termination.  In  almost 
all  cases,  particularly  those  of  recent  occurrence,  the  disease  is  confined  to  one 
particular  organ,  and  frequently  to  a  small  surface  of  that  organ,  or  a  portion  of 
some  one  of  its  membranes.  The  excision  of  an  elongated  uvula,  which  had 
continued  for  months  and  produced  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation  about  the 
throat,  effected  the  immediate  cure  of  an  obstinate  case  of  indigestion,  which 
evidently  had  its  origin  with  that  of  the  irritated  fauces ;  and  the  removal  of 
hemiorrhoidal  excrescences  has,  in  some  instances,  produced  the  same  effect,  in 
cases  equally  obstinate. 

Polypharmacy,  and  the  fluctuating  plans  of  treatment  in  derangements  of  the 
digestive  organs  are  commented  on  with  suitable  emphasis  by  Doctor  Steel, 
whose  situation  as  physician  at  Saratoga  enables  him  to  see  annually  a  large 
number  of  persons  suffering  from-  these  disorders,  and  to  learn  the  medicinal 
coarse  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  He  sums  up  his  views  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions : — 

"  That  the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs  of  man,  when  in  a  regular  and  perfect 
condition,  are  capable  of  reducing  the  most  dissimilar  and  differently  constituted 
materials  of  food,  into  a  healthy  and  homogeneous  mass,  suitable  for  the  circula- 
tion and  qualified  to  supply  the  wants  and  increase  the  growth,  vigor  and  strength 
of  the  system. 

*'  That  this  property  of  the  organs  is  the  result  of  structure,  and  cannot  be 
changed,  altered  or  modified  in  any  way,  but  by  an  alteration  or  derangement  in 
the  structure  itself. 

"  That  slight  derangements  of  some  of  these  organs,  or  their  tissues,  frequently 
occur,  as  in  the  case  usually  termed  Dyspepsia,  for  which  abstinence  and  rest 
constitute  a  certain  and  speedy  remedy. 

**  That  functional  derangement  is  but  the  symptom  of  organic  disease,  on  which 
it  is  entirely  dependant. 

^  That  these  derangements,  however  slight,  are  the  result,  in  all  cases,  of 
morbidly  increased  irritability  or  excitement  of  the  organ  or  tissue  affected, 
modified  and  characterised  by  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  when  neglected 
or  improperl;]^- treated,  advance  into  acute  inflammation,  or  are  converted  into 
ehronic  affections,  and  terminate  in  engorgement,  congestion,  effusion  or  ulcera- 
tion. 

^*  That  in  the  treatment  of  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  stimnl^ 
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ting  and  tonic  medicines  are  absolutely  inadmissible^  and  in  all  cases,  can  hvn 
DO  effect,  other  than  to  procrastinate  the  disease  or  render  it  incarable. 

**  That  the  pathology  of  organic  derangement,  the  causes  which  operate  to 
produce  it,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  organs  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained, 
all  indicate  the  propriety  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  regulated  by  a  sound 
judgment  and  a  peifect  knowledge  of  the  organs  or  tissues  a&cted. 

**  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  by  those  who  have  examined  the  subject  or 
have  made  themselves  at  all  familiar  with  the  writings  of  modern  authors,  that 
in  the  foregoing  observations  there  is  no  attempt  at  novelty  or  the  promulgation 
of  new  or  speculative  opinions;  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
individuals  whose  names  alone  are  sufficient  to  furnish  for  their  opinions  a  pass- 
port to  the  mind  of  the  most  sceptical,  and  whose  genius  and  acquirements  elevate 
them  far  above  the  common  rank  of  their  cotemporaries." 

Doctor  McNaugbton's  Address  contains  a  History  of  the  Progress  of  Medi- 
cine in  New  York,  as  connected  with  the  Foundation  and  Endowment  of  Schools 
and  Societies  for  its  cultivation  and  teaching. 

'*The  first  general  law  regulating  the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  was 
passed  in  1797.  By  the  act  of  23d  March  of  that  year,  every  student  was  re- 
quired to  study  four  years,  if  not  a  graduate,  and  three,  if  a  graduate.  It  was 
also  enacted,  that  any  person  practising  without  a  licence,  should  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  dollars.  It  was  further  provided,  that  in  case  of  some  sudden 
emergency,  any  person  might  administer  medicine,  or  even  perform  surgical 
operations ;  but  no  demand  for  compensation,  for  the  services  rendered,  could  be 
lawfully  made.  This  act  continued,  without  material  alteration,  until  April  4th, 
1806,  when  the  law  incorporating  the  State  and  County  Medical  Societies  was 
passed." 

Although  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  State  and 
County  Societies,  in  which  it  was  declared,  among  other  things,  that  no  person 
should  practice  physic  or  surgery  in  the  state  without  first  having  received  a 
license  as  doctor,  there  existed  some  medical  societies  in  New  York,  and  other 
places,  their  influence  was  limited  as  well  as  their  privileges.  It  was  not  until 
the  organization  of  the  State  and  Conniy  Societies  took  place,  says  Doctor 
McNaughton,  that  the  profession  acquired  a  regular  form. 

In  three  months  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  no  fewer  than  twenty  County 

Medical  Societies  were  formed,  pursuant  to  its  provisions ;  and  in  two  years 

there  was  scarcely  a  county  in  the  state  of  any  considerable  population  without 

its  Medical  Society. 

*'The  first  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  took  place  on  the  third  day 
of  February,  1807.  Dr.  W.  M'Clelland,  of  this  city,  was  chosen  President,  and 
Dr.  Sheldon,  of  Montgomery,  Vice-President.  The  Society  adopted  sundry 
resolutions  for  the  promotion  of  Medical  Science.  Each  member  of  the  Society 
was  directed  to  furnish  a  Geological  and  Topographical  Survey  of  the  County 
of  his  residence,  and  to  read  before  the  Society  an  account  of  any  remarkable 
case  of  disease  that  might  have  occurred  in  his  practice." 

Notwithstanding  these  apparently  liberal  measures  for  the  elevation  of  the 

profession  and  the  extension  of  its  usefulness.  Dr.  McNaughton  makes  the 

following  complaint  against  legislative  blindness : — 

"  It  remained,  however,  for  the  state  of  New  York  to  legalize  quackery,  by 
positive  enactments.  The  general  provisions  of  the  law  of  1806  were  retained 
in  the  revision  of  1813,  with  this  most  extraordinary  proviso: — *That  nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  debar  any  person  from  using, 
or  applying,  for  the  benefit  of  any  sick  person,  any  roots,  barks,  or  herbs,  the 
growth  and  produce  of  the  United  States.'  " 

Still  DO  proTision  had  been,  hitherto,  made  for  founding  medical  lectoreshipSy 
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and  requiring  stadents  to  attend  them,  preparatory  to  their  undergoing  an  exa- 
mination and  procnring  a  licence  to  practice. 

''Although  a  medical  college  has  been  in  existence  in  this  state  since  17d2^ 
and  a  considerable  number  of  students  have  resorted  to  it,  attendance  on  lectures 
has  never  been  imperative ;  indeed,  until  1818,  no  inducement  was  held  out  for 
such  attendance.  In  a  law  passed  that  year,  by  the  legislature,  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  regular  term  of  study  should  be  four  years,  from  which  one  year  might 
be  deducted,  if  the  student  had  attended  one  full  course  of  lectures  at  some  in- 
corporated medical  institution  in  this  state  or  elsewhere.  This  last  provision, 
although  not  positively  reauiring  attendance  on  lectures,  has  had  a  more  import- 
ant influence  on  the  spread  of  medical  education,  in  this  state,  than  any  other  pro- 
vision in  the  statutes  regulating  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery.  At  first, 
roost  of  the  students  attended  lectures,  rather  with  a  view  to  shorten  the  term  of 
stndy,  than  from  any  expectation  of  special  benefit  from  the  lectures— so  little 
were  the  great  body  of  practitioners  aware  of  the  advantages  the  public  schools 
possessed  over  private  ofiices,  for  the  instruction  of  students.'* 

The  example  first  set  in  Philadelphia,  in  1763,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Shippen,  to  esta- 
blish a  Medical  School  in  the  then  colonies,  was  soon  followed  by  New  York« 
In  1767,  a  medical  faculty  was  organized,  under  the  charter  of  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  however,  the  lectures  were 
discontinued,  and  were  not  again  resumed  until  some  time  after  the  return  of 
peace. 

*<  In  1792,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  re-organized  the  medical  faculty, 
consisting  of  six  professors,  and  the  school  was  re-opened.  It  began  with  the 
fairest  prospects  of  success — being  situated  in  the  largest  and  most  commercial 
city  in  the  Union — ^possessing  an  able  faculty,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  an 
extensive  hospital,  to  which  its  pupils  could  resort,  for  practical  instruction. 
Nor  were  the  expectations  of  its  friends  disappointed.  It  continued  to  rise  in 
efaaracter  and  to  increase  in  the  number  of  its  pupils  until  1807,  when  in  an  evil 
hour,  another  medical  school  was  established  in  the  same  city.'* 

The  reference  made  to  the  new  school  was  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, which  was  incorporated.  The  struggle  between  the  two  schools  is  repre* 
sented  to  have  been  a  discreditable  strife,  productive  of  disastrous  consequence* 
to  both,  as  well  as  to  the  profession  at  large. 

'^  A  union  between  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  College  and  th« 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  took  place  in  1814.  From  this  time  a  new 
era  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  began.  It  rapidly  acquired 
fame,  and  a  corresponding  accession  of  students,  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  West  Indies,  and  from  the  British  Provinces." 

But  these  brilliant  prospects  and  beginning  fruition  of  lucre  and  fame  were 
blighted  by  discord  between  the  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  chiefly  of  medi- 
cal men,  and  the  professors.  The  difficulties  between  these  parties  could  not  h% 
adjusted,  and  the  professors  in  a  body  resigned  their  chairs,  (1825). 

A  new  faculty  was  appointed  by  the  regents,  and  the  ex-professors,  **  not 

relishing  private  life,  immediately  organized  another  medical  school,  in  opposi- 

tion  to  the  state  institution.''    They  first  attempted  to  connect  themselves  with 

Rutgers'  College  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey ;  but  the  legislature  of  New  York 

prohibited  this  union  under  the  penalty  of  all  degrees  and  licences  to  practice 

under  it  being  void.    Their  efiforts  next  were  directed,  and  for  a  while  with  auo- 

cess,  to  a  connexion  with  Greneva  College,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state* 

But  this  was  of  short  duration, 

^  For  by  the  revised  law  of  1827,  it  was  declared,  that  no  diploma  or  de?re« 
•onferred  by  any  college  in  this  state  should  be  a  tieefise  to  practice  medieiae. 
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and  that  no  college  should  *  haye  or  institate  a  medical  facalty  to  teach  the 
science  of  medicine  in  any  other  place  than  where  the  charter  locates  the  col- 
lege.' " 

Reference  is  made  to  the  want  of  encouragement  from  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  or  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city,  of  New  York,  to  the  present 
medical  school,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  number  of  stu* 
dents  attending  the  lectures  in  its  halls  never  exceeded,  we  are  told,  220,  during 
its  most  palmy  days.  One  great  cause  of  the  difference  of  the  fortunes  of  this 
school  and  that  of  the  PennsyWania  University,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  establish- 
ment  of  medical  schools  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  have 
naturally  diminished  the  confluence  of  students  at  the  city.  Of  these  we  next 
learn :-~ 

"  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District,  was  the 
next  medical  school  instituted  by  the  state.  It  was  incorporated  in  1812.  It  is 
located  at  Fairfield,  in  Herkimer  county — a  small  country  village.  The  legisla- 
ture granted  $15,000,  to  be  raised  by  lottery,  as  an  endowment.  The  greater 
part  of  this  fund  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  in  paying  small 
salaries  to  the  earlier  professors." 

After  overcoming  adverse  fortune,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  th6 

Address,  its  prospects  assumed  a  more  brilliant  hue. 

*'  Every  thing  promised  a  prosperous  course  for  the  school,  and  the  professors 
flattered  themselves,  ^at  they  were  about  to  be  rewarded  for  their  exertions,  and 
remunerated  for  their  expenditures.  In  the  session  of  1834,  there  were  217  stu- 
dents in  attendance — a  larger  class  than  ever  attended  at  a  country  medical  in- 
stitution. But  it  was  now  discovered,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
western  part  of  the  state  was  sadly  destitute  of  the  means  of  medical  educa- 
tion,— that  a  whole  million  of  people,  west  of  Utica,  were  without  a  medical 
school  for  their  children." 

This  want,  real  or  fictitious,  was  gratified  by  the  establishment  of  a-  medical 
faculty  in  Geneva  College,  and  its  being  legally  empowered  to  grant  degrees  in 
medicine.    Of  this  institution  Dr.  McNanghton  says  :— 

"  It  has  completed  its  third  session.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  last 
session,  was  between  50  and  60,  and  at  the  institution  at  Fairfield,  164 ;  being  an 
aggrregate  not  exceeding  the  class  in  attendance  at  Fairfield  alone  in  1834.  Even 
if  the  two  schools  were  to  divide  equally  the  number  of  students  between  them^ 
neither  of  them  could  be  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state.  There  is  not  support 
enough  for  two  respectable  schools  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  at  no  distant  period,  one  or  both  of  the  existing  ones  must  be  discontinued." 

Having  completed  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  medical  legislation,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  medical  institutions  of  this  state,  Dr.  McNaughton  next  proceeds 
to  animadvert  on  the  obstacles  to  a  good  medical  education.  These  consist,  as 
he  shows,  mainly  in,  first,  the  defective  preliminary  education  of  students  of 
medicine,  and,  secondly,  the  want  of  practical  instruction,  when  they  are  fairly 
embarked  in  the  study.  Some  of  the  particulars  given  in  the  address  will,  per- 
haps, be  introduced  by  us  on  a  future  occasion,  when  this  ever  and  properly  re- 
cui^ing  subject  of  medical  education  comes  up. 

We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  space,  to  forego  at  this  time  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  many  other  papers  in  these  Transactions ;  and  must  content  ourselves, 
if  not  our  readers,  by  an  enumeration  of  their  titles.  It  is,  however,  fiatr  from 
our  intention  to  debar  ourselves,  in  future  numbers  of  the  Journal,  from  a  fuller 
notice. 
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Following  the  Address  of  Dr.  Steel  in  the  first  Furt,  is  A  Medicsl  Topogra- 
phteal  Report  of  the  County  of  Tompkins,  by  Dr.  Boeon ;  Report  on  the  Vario* 
loid  by  Drs.  McCall,  Eights,  Bay,  and  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  Committee  of  the 
Society.    In  Part  11.,  after  Dr.  McNangfaton^s  Address,  we  have  the  Prize  Dis- 
itrtaiim  for  1837,  by  Benjamin  W.  MoCready,  on  the  InHnence  of  Trades,  Pro- 
fessions, and  Oconpations  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Production  of  Diseases; 
Medical  Topography  of  the  Connty  of  Tioga,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Bacon;  Dr.  Man* 
ley's  Memorial  on  the  Cholera;  Obserrations  on  the  Causes  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  still-born  Children  in  onr  large  Cities  over  those  of  London,  by  the 
late  Stephen  W.  Avery,  M.D.,  of  New  York;  An  Essay  on  Typhus  Fever,  by 
James  Fonntain,  M.D.;  Directions  for  the  Establishment  and  Government  of  a 
Lunatic  Asylum,  by  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  M.D.,  &c.  (translated  from  the 
French  by  E.  Quincy  Sewell,  M.D.);  Physiological  Explanation  of  the  Beauty 
of  Form,  by  Benjamin  F.  Joslin,  M.D,,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  fPhysiology  in  Union  College,  N.  Y.;  Statistics  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  United  States,  and  in  va- 
rious countries  of  Europe,  by  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.D.;  Observations  on  some 
of  the  Injurious  Effects  of  the  Secale  Comutum,  by  Thomas  Chavasse,  Esq., 
Surgeon,  Birmingham,  (extracted).  An  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  closes  each  of  the  two  Parts. 


ANIMAL    MAGNETISM. 

Comment  est  ce  que  cela  se  fait?    Mais  se  fait  il?  faudroU  il  dire, — MoNTAiewK. 

What  is  Animal  Magnetism  t  We  shall  answer  this  question  in  two  ways : — 
In  the  first,  we  -shall  give  the  creed  and  its  proofs,  as  advanced  by  the  true 
believers.  In  the  second,  it  will  be  our  endeavour,  in  a  suitable  magnetic  firame 
of  mind,  to  show  the  antiquity  of  this  science,  and  the  numerous  authorities  and 
eorious  facts  of  retrospective  lore  in  its  favour.  If  we  perform  the  first  part  of 
our  purpose  with  a  gravity  befitting  the  importance  of  the  subject,  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  our  readers  will  not  allow  any  ill-timed  levity  or  unseasonable 
expression  of  doubt  to  distract  their  attention  in  the  perusal  of  the  second  part.  It 
would  be  a  sad  lack  of  courtesy  in  him,  who  has  just  told  of  his  having  voyaged 
some  days  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin,  in  the  equatorial  sea«  to  smile  incredu- 
lously, when  his  friend  should  assure  him  that,  during  this  time,  he  had  visited 
the  moon,  borne  thither  by  a  Condor  of  the  Andes. 

Mesmer  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  discoverer  (inventor  1)  of  animal  mag- 
netism. He  began  his  public  career  in  1773  at  Vienna,  by  attempting  cures 
with  the  application  of  the  mineral  magnet,  which  had  been  lauded  by  Para- 
celsus, Van  Helmont,  and  others.  To  a  certain  Jesuit,  however,  of  the  name  of 
Hehl,  was  Mesmer  indebted  for  the  immediate  suggestions  to  try  this  practice. 
By  the  latter,  experiments  were  multiplied,  and  cases  of  magnetic  cures  recorded 
with  such  effect  that,  one  might  say,  all  Germany  was  covered  with  magnetic 
rings,  seals,  and  rods.  But,  soon,  he  made  the  notable  discovery,  that  the  magnet 
was  not  necessary  to  procure  these  brilliant  results,— and  he  advanced  a  theory 
which  supposes  a  mysterious  agency,  allied  to  the  magnetic  power,  and  depend- 
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isff  <m  a  priaeiple  diffuMd  throogkoot  iwtare,^-«  flaid,  in  faeC,  thiwigh  which 
the  heavmiljr  hodi«ef  the  earth  and  animated  hodiet  reeiprooallf  act  on  one 
ancther.  Whilst  admitting  tiie  aniyersal  diffasion  of  this  fluid,  Mesmer  taught, 
at  the  eame  time,  that  all  living  bodies  are  not  equally  snaeeptihle  either  of 
recttving  or  of  retaining  it;  and  that  some  are  rebellioas  to  its  impression, 
and  will  even  nentralize  its  power.  To  the  operation  of  this  ilaid,  by  its  passage 
from  some  favoared  beings  (magnetisers)  into  the  frames  of  others  (the  mag* 
netised),  was  given  the  title  of  animal  magnetism.  By  its  means,  the  physician 
would  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  state  of  health  of  all  persons  sabraitted  to  his 
inspection,  and  to  determine  positively  the  on{rin,  nature,  and  progress  of  their 
diseases,  prevent  the  inerease,  and  accomplish  the  care  of  these  latter,  without 
any  unpleasant  or  dangerous  consequences,  whatever  may  be  the  age,  sex,  or 
temperament  of  the  p»ty  afflicted. 

By  a  dakiess  of  perception,  not  uncommon  in  all  ages,  on  the  part  of  mankind 
to  its  greatest  benefactors  and  benepromi§erB,  the  good  people  of  Vienna  could  not 
appreciate  the  merits  and  importance  of  animal  magnetism,  or  of  Mesmeriam  as 
it  was  called.  They  were  even  so  ungrateful  as  to  accuse  its  author  of  fraad,  in 
his  pretended  restoration  to  sight  of  a  blind  female  musician ;  and  he  found  it 
most  convenient  to  quit  Vienna  and  to  repair  to  Paris,  then,  as  now,  a  fitting 
stage  for  every  Innovation  which  can  captivate  the  imagination  and  excite 
wonderment.  This  was  in  the  year  1778,  a  time  when  greater  changes  were  in 
process  of  accomplishment,  and  greater  miracles  performed  in  these  United 
States  under  the  extaaia  of  patriotism,  than  have  been  yet  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  Mesmerism.  At  Paris  our  magnetic  philosopher  met  with  varied  success, 
ontil  finally  his  system  and  his  claims  were  reported  on  by  a  committee,  consisl- 
ing  of  some  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Physicians, — among 
whom  was  Franklin.  Bailly  drew  up  this  report,  which  set  at  rest,  for  many 
years,  what  was  considered  the  charlatanry  and  vagaries  of  animal  magnetism. 

Mesmer^s  magnetic  parties  must  have  been  passably  amusing.  In  a  large  hall 
the  patients  were  ranged  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  wooden  bowl, 
and  on  its  top  were  numerous  holes,  to  allow  of  iron  rods,  jointed  and 
moveable,  passing  through  them.  Each  person  had  his  rod,  and  could,  if  need 
be,  apply  it  to  the  diseased  parts.  A  rope  or  cord  was  carried  round  the  circle 
composed  of  thd  bodies  of  the  persons  subjected  to  the  magnetic  process,  which 
served  to  unite  them  all  together.  Sometimes  a  second  circle  was  formed  out* 
side  of  the  first ;  the  patients  of  the  latter  being  placed  in  communication  with 
those  of  the  former  by  taking  hold  of  hands.  The  magnetiser  held  in  his  hand 
a  small  rod  of  iron,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  which  was  represented  to  be 
a  conductor  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  Sound  was,  also,  made  to  convey  the  magnetie 
influence ;  and  a  rod  of  iron,  as  above,  was  brought  in  contact  with  a  piano,  on 
which,  during  the  ceremony,  dtflferent  tunes  were  played,  with  sometimes  the 
aeeomrpaniment  of  song. 

The  patients,  thus  ranged  in  great  numbers  and  in  several  rows  round  the 
•haquet^^  as  the  wooden  tub  was  csdled,  received  magnetism  by  all  these  difierent 
wny8;w-by  the  iron  branches  which  came  out  of  tiie  tub,  by  the  cord  which  waf 
entangled  round  their  bodies,  by  tha  union  of  the  thombs,  by  the  sound  of  th* 
piano,  and  of  the  egiveetble  voices  which  mingled  with  it.  They  were  moredireetly 
magBetised  by  mean*  of  the:  finger  and  the  iron  rod  moved  before  &a  fea,  abota 
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or  behind  the  head,  and  upon  the  diseased  parts ;  the  distioction  of  the  poles  being 
always  obseiYed.  They  were  acted  upon  by  a  fixed  look ;  but,  above  all,  they 
were  magnetised  by  the  application  of  hands,  and  by  the  pressure  of  fingers  upon 
the  hypochondria  and  upon  the  abdominal  region ;  an  application  often  continued 
for  a  long  time,  sometimes  during  several  hours. 

So  much  for  Mesmer  and  his  imposing  process.  For  further  details  of  which, 
and  of  the  report  of  the  French  aavana  already  mentioned,  we  would  Tefer  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Prichard  on  Insanity  published  in  the  Select  Medical  Library,  In 
later  times,  since  the  subject  of  s^nimal  magnetism  has  been  resumed,  and  the 
'  vonderful  vonders,'  as  the  cockney  showman  has  it,  of  the  new  science  increased— 
beyond  all  reason,  the  coldly  sceptical  might  say — a  more  simple  course,  consist- 
ing in  manipulation  and  manoeuvre,  is  generally  adopted.  The  person  to  be 
magnetised  is  seated  on  a  chair  or  sofa,  and  before  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  seated,  on  a  somewhat  higher  chair,  the  magnetiser; — so  that  the  knees 
and  extremities  of  their  feet  may  touch.  The  latter,  seeming  to  collect  his 
thoughts  for  a  brief  space,  takes  hold  of  the  thumbs  of  the  patient,  dupe  or  vic- 
tim, as  the  case  may  be,  and  retains  them  in  apposition  with  his  own,  the  insides 
of  both  being  the  parts,  in  contact,  until  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  esta- 
blished between  them.  The  magnetiser  then  places  his  hands  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  patient^  and  after  some  minutes  draws  them  down  the  arms,  taking  care 
to  direct  the  extremity  of  his  fingers  along  the  tract  of  the  nerves  which  are  there 
spread.  This  manipulation,  designated  by  the  term  passe^  must  be  repeated 
several  times;  after  which  the  operator,  or  magnetiser,  or  charmer,  according  as 
we  may-  choose  to  call  him,  then  places  his  hands  over  the  head  of  the  patient, 
rests  them  there  for  a  moment,  and  draws  them  downwards  before  and  at  a  di»- 
tance  of  an  inch  or  two  from  the  face,  and  continues  them  as  low  as  the  epigas- 
trium, on  which  he  rests  for  a  time  his  fingers.  Afterwards,  he  carries  his  bands 
along  down  to  the  knees,  and  even,  at  times,  to  the  feet.  The  hands  are  brought 
back  by  a  gradual  travel  upwards  to  the  head ;  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not, 
this  time,  touch  the  body  of  the  magnetised.  The  manipulation  downwards  from 
the  head,  or  the  passe^  is  then  to  be  repeated  several  times.  Finally,  the  operas 
tion  is  terminated,  some  would  say  completed,  by  the  magnetiser  prolonging  the 
passes  beyond  the  termination  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  each  time  shaking  his 
fingers :  he  then  makes  transversal  movements,  or  passes,  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  inches  from  the  face  and  chest  of  the  magnetised,  holding  the  two  hands 
together  and  then  suddenly  separating  them. 

Sometimes  the  magnetiser  places  his  fingers,  of  each  hand,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  head  and  stomach  of  the  patient,  retains  them  in 
this  position  for  one  or  two  minutes,  then  alternately  withdraws  them  from,  and 
approaches  them  to,  these  parts  with  more  or  less  quickness;  imitating  therein 
the  very  natural  movement  by  which  one  endeavours  to  throw  off  any  fluid  that 
may  have  been  adherent  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  During  the  whole  time,  ths 
magnetiser  must  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  subject  of  his  manipulations. 

Among  the  conditions  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  success  of  the  ma^ 
netic  procedure,  are—^a  strict  silence  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  present,  and  an 
avoidance  of  any  expression  of  countenance  which  should  embar^rass  the  ma|^ 
netiser  or  cause  any  doubt  in  the  magnetised.  The  attention  of  the  magnetiser 
must  be  entirely  concentrated  on  his  operation ;  any  distraction  of  mind  being 
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iMompfttible  with  tacoess,  to  which,  by  the  way,  it  thoQld  be  added,  his  look* 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  powerfully  contribute. 

By  others  a  condition  has  been  insisted  on,  which  aiast,  in  many  instances,  be 
found  hard  to  comply  with.    It  is  a  aincere  belief  in  animal  magnetism. 

Room  is  not  allowed  to  us  in  these  pages,  even  if  inclination  prompted,  to 
enumerate  the  alleged  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism.  This  has  been  done 
with  the  patience,  and,  some  doubters  would  add,  the  imagination,  characteristic 
of  their  nation,  by  some  German  writers.  The  inquisitive  into  such  matters  we 
again  refer  to  the  pages  of  Prichard  on  Insanity.*  A  bare  enumeration  must 
suffiee  us  at  this  time. 

The  first  degree  of  magnetism  is  termed  the  waking  state  of  somnambulism ; 
the  second  is  that  of  imperfect  or  half  sleep ;  the  third  the  stage  of  inward  dark- 
ness or  magnetic  stupor,  innere  dunkelluit.  To  this  succeeds  inward  ill umination, 
innere-kkarheU^  which  subsists  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  stages.  The 
fourth  stage  is  that  of  soouiamhulism ;  the  fifth  is  that  of  clairvoyance^  •ejbttheach' 
cnung^  or  second  or  clearsightedness;  the  sixth  is  universal  clearsightedness, 
^idlgemeine  klarkeitj*  This  inward  illumination,  this  lucid  somnambulism  and 
transfer  of  the  senses  to  remote  parts  of  the  body,  is  a  discovery  made  since  the 
time  of  Mesmer  by  a  physician  of  Lyons,  named  Petetan. 

In  the  state  of  clainw^tmec^  the  magnetised  person  or  somnambulist,  can 
merely  distinguish,  by  means  of  the  eyes,  strong  light  from  darkness;  and, 
•eeording  to  Treviranus,  when  the  eyelids  are  open,  which  seldom  happens,  the 
pupils  are  either  turned  up,  as  if  spasmodically,  or  are  dilated  and  insensible— 
ail  power  of  moving  them  being  suspended.  At  the  same  time,  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing becomes  metamorphosed  into  something  equivalent  to  perfect  sight,  so  that  the 
individual  perceives,  by  means  of  the  former,  the  finest  of  those  modifications  which 
are  generally  perceptible  to  the  visual  sense.   She  recognizes,— /or  the  aubfects  of 
these  obaervations  are  generally  /ei»a/SM,— not  only  the  circumferences  and  surfaces, 
but  also  the  colours  of  objects.    She  can  distinguish  the  position  of  the  hands  of 
a  wateh  held  before  her;  and  by  merely  touching,  or  sometimes  without  coming 
into  contact  with  it:  she  can  read  writing,  and  write  without  any  aid  from  her 
eyes !    The  epigastrium  is  the  chief  seat  or  medium  of  4his  new  species  of  vision, 
and  somnambulists  distinguish  the  hand  on  a  watch  held  close  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach ;  and,  also,  to  the  forehead,  back  of  the  head,  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  ^. ; 
and,  as  Gmelin  positively  declares,  they  know  the  cards  of  a  pack  from  each  other 
when  they  are  so  placed  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  having  been  seen  by 
the  eyes.'   A  somnambulist,  mentioned  by  Tardy,  read  a  piece  of  writing  in 
characters  strange  and  unknown  to  her,  by  )»ressing  it  on  her  stomach ;  her  eyes 
having  been  securely  dosed.    A  damsel,  whose  case  is  given  in  the  Strasburg 
Zrittsng^  was  able  to  read,  not  only  letters  folded  up  and  placed  within  a  cover 
over  her  stomach,  but  a  book  in  another  chamber,  on  a  leaf  of  which  a  man  had 
placed  his  open  hand,  while,  with  the  other,  he  held  the  hand  of  a  third  person, 
the  latter  holding  in  like  manner  e  fourth,  and  a  chain  being  thus  formed,  as  in 
slsetrieal  experimentsy  the  last  holding  his  open  hand  upon  the  stomach  of  the 
somnambulist.    Some  of  these  cases  are  repinrted  to  have  occurred  to  individuals 
who  fell  spontaneously  into  the  magnetic  state  without  the  manipulatory  psooess ; 

•  See  Select  Medkal  Libraiy,  Nos.  6«7.  Chap.  XIL  Oi»  Ecstatie  A&elioBs. 
TOL.  II.- 
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but  it  has  been  well  obsenred,  that  they  were  all  collected  ia  places  in  which  the 
practice  of  the  art  was  rife  and  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  historians  of  animal  magnetism,  that  there  is  a  strict 
analogy  in  all  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  artificial  somnambulism,  and  this  is ' 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  attempt  to  render  the  facts  which  they  report 
less  incredible,  by  connecting  them  with  a  series  of  phenomena  frequently 
observed. 

In  a  still  higher  degree,  the  intensity  of  the  new  species  of  yision  without 
eyes  becomes  capable  of  displaying  objects  too  fioe  for  the  ordinary  ken  of  man- 
kind. Fischer  and  Tardy  report  that  their  patients  saw,  during  the  process  of 
magnetising,  a  halo  of  light  surrounding  both  themselves  and  the  operators,  and 
rays  issuing  from  the  points  of  their  lingers.  Nasse  has  reported  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  this  magnetic  light.  His  somnambulist  saw  the  breath  of  her  mag- 
netiser  issaing  from  his  mouth  like  flames  of  fire. 

In  the  fifth  stage,  or  that  of  complete  elairvoyanee^  patients  see  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  their  own  bodies,  and  are  able  to  describe  minutely  all  the  internal  organs, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  an  anatomist  who  sees  them  laid  open  by  the  knife* 
In  this  state  the  clairvoyant  has  the  instinct  of  remedies,  and  is  capable  of  pre- 
scribing for  himself.  Persons  brought  into  magnetic  relation  with  him  possesSy 
also,  this  power  of  self-penetration ;  and  sympathize  with  him  in  other  respects, 
tasting  pepper  or  salt  when  either  of  these  articles  is  put  into  his  mouth. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  degree,  the  perception  of  the  magnetised,  which  had  been 
confined  to  the  interior  of  his  own  body,  becomes  now  so  keen  as  to  give  him  an 
insight  into  all  nature :  things  hidden  in  futurity,  or  in  distance  of  space,  are 
subjected  to  his  survey.  Weinholt*s  patient  ascertained  the  illness. of  her  brother, 
separated  from  her  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  miles.  In  the  Strasbnrg 
hospital,  a  patient,  being  in  relation  with  a  stranger,  told  him  that  his  indisposition 
arose  from  a  fall  on  horseback,  which  had  really  occurred  fifteen  years  before. 

A  French  girl  became  so  susceptible  under  magnetic  influence  that  she  took 
the  diseases  of  persons  in  the  same  room  with  her,  but  in  no  ways  touching  her. 
Her  bicid  state  (words  acquire  odd  meaning)  continuing,  she  reached  the  last 
stage  of  clairvoyance^  and,  being  in  Paris,  could  see  her  mother,  who  was  living 
in  a  small  town  many  miles  oflf,  could  tell  the  occupations,  attitudes,  and  even 
the  most  intimate  thoughts  of  the  old  lady.  Still  farther ;  this  magnetised  cibcr- 
wyante  had  the  gift  of  foreseeing^  sometimes  days  in  advance,  the  visits  of  per- 
sons to  her  mother,  their  conversation,  the  reception  of  a  letter,  the  eflfect  it  would 
have  upon  the  good  lady,  and  her  subsequent  reflexions  thereon.  Finally,  for  to 
the  most  wonderful  narrative  there  must  be  an  end,  this  gifted  personage  foretold 
to  her  father,  who  it  seems  was  with  her  in  Paris,  the  receipt  of  letters  from  her 
mother,  and  their  contents.  She  sawy  one  day,  that  her  mother  was  sick,  and 
she  dictated  a  prescription  for  the  latter,  which  reached  the  residence  at  JSreii  &ur 
PJBubey  just  at  the  very  time  when  her  father  had  received  a  letter  apprizing  him 
of  his  wife's  sickness. 

As  a  counterpart  to  this  display  of  filial  love  by  the  aid  of  animal  magnettsm, 
is  the  case  of  a  mother,  who  was  magnetised,  being  rendered  able,  in  conse- 
qiwnoe,  to  see,  at  once,  the  disease  of  her  child,  whom  she  had  before  this 
thought  to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  and  to  prescribe  with  tach  soccess  that  the 
litde  sufferer  win  soon  lestored  to  health. 
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Pleasant  and  encoaragiDg  to  the  hangry  and  the  needy  mast  be  a  knowledge 
of  their  ability,  by  the  aid  of  animal  magnetism,  to  transmnte  water  into  varions 
beTerages,  such  as  wine  and  lemonade,  and  into  the  more  natrimental  fluids,-— 
milk,  chocolate,  &o.  Present  water  to  a  somnambulist,  and  she  at  one  time 
tastes  wine,  then  milk.  Our  readers  will  be  the  less  surprised  at  this  power  of 
transmutation,  when  we  point  out  to  them,  in  the  pages  of  the  learned  Rabelais,  a 
case  of  a  parallel  nature. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  tickling  the  imaginations  of  our  readers  by  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  clairvoyance  of  the  French  girl,  whose  dutiful  conduct  in  pre- 
scribing for  her  mother  has  just  been  noticed.  This  transcendental  person ;  but 
why  should  we  withhold  the  name  of  Clarissa,  and  be  prevented  from  echoing, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  the  exclamation  of  the  Abbe  Raynal  in  his  eulogy 
of  Eliza  Draper:  <*Territoire  d'Anjinga  tu  n'es  rien,  mais  tu  as  donne  naissanoa 
a  Eliza  !*'  Ville  d'Arcis  sur  l*Aube  tu  n^es  rien,  mais  tu  as  donne  naissance  a 
Clarice, — the  flower  of  French  magnetism,  as  Joan  of  Arc  was  of  French  chivalry. 
Both  broke  through  the  conventional  trammels,  which  would  have  held  in  com- 
mon minds,  and  obeyed  the  star  of  their  destiny,  in  despite  of  sinister  predictions 
and  discouragements.  ClarisBa,  who  it  seems  was  believed  to  have  been  deaf 
from  birth,  had  been  told  by  certain  magnetisers  that  she  was  not  susceptible  of 
the  magnetic  influence ;  but  on  seeing  M.  Chapelain,  one  of  the  grand-masters 
of  the  art,  she  was  soon  thrown  into  a  state  of  somnambulism  and  subsequent 
ekarvoyanee.  In  this  state  she  was  so  Ittdd^  or  we  should  rather  say  became  so 
lucid,  that  she  could  see  perfectly  well  her  internal  ear,  and  give  an  accurate 
anatomical  description  of  it.  Still  more;  she  revealed  the  important  fact,  that 
she  had  not  been  born  deaf  as  was  supposed,  but  that  her  deafness  proceeded 
from  a  shock  given  to  her  internal  ear^  by  the  report  of  firearms  discharged  in 
rejoicings,  whilst  she  was  being  carried  to  church  to  be  baptised. 

The  skill  displayed  by  Mademoiselle  Clarice  in  the  diagnosis  of  her  deafness, 
was  but  the  prelude,  as  it  ought  ever  to  be  with  all  true  Esculapians,  to  devising 
flie  means  of  cure.  These  were,  for  our  notions  of  French  practice,  tolerably 
active.  One  day  she  took,  conformably  with  her  own  prescriptions,  three  grains 
of  tartar  emetic ;  on  another,  twenty-four  grains  of  ipecacuanha.  These  will  pro- 
duce, as  we  learn,  their  customary  effects,  without  the  state  of  somnambulism 
being  in  the  least  disturbed,-  and  why  should  they  by  an  emetico-cathartic  course 
of  treatment,— when  another  French  lady  had  a  cancerous  breast  removed  by  the 
knife,  whilst  in  this  beatific  state  of  somnambulism,  and  was  not  at  all  aware, 
until  told,  of  what  had  been  done.  But  even  this,  wonderful  as  it  seems,  is 
surpassed  by  the  one  which  we  shall  soon  quote  of  the  learned  Panurge*s 
surgery,  as  recorded  by  that  shining  light  of  Montpelier,  the  grave  and  decorous 
Rabelais. 

AfWr  these  specimens  of  the  power  of  animal  magnetism,  need  we  feel  sur- 
prised, whatever  other  sentiments  may  also  be  experienced,  that  its  zealous 
partisans  and  practisers,  such  as  Dr.  Filassier,  should  proclaim  its  power  of 
enabling  us  to  detect  the  nature  and  alterations  of  all  the  fluids,  even  the  aeriform 
ones,  and  the  most  delicate  changes  of  organic  structure  in  the  human  body ; 
and,  also,  to  point  out  the  most  sssured  therapeutical  treatment :— Or  that  another 
great  magoetiser,  M:  Foissac,  should  gravely  attribute  to  magnetic  somnam- 
bulism all  that  is  recorded  of  the  supernatural  in  the  predictions  of  the  pythias« 
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^byl^,  Mries,  sorcerers,  &c»  When  we  add,  that  this  same  M.  Foissac  regaadt 
UTos^s  and  oar  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  as  magnetisers  or  magnetic  somnam* 
btilists,  we  have  reached  the  climax,  and  afforded  a  lesson  to  those  weak  good' 
m^n  who,  by  their  pleased  credulity,  furnish  aliment  and  incentive  to  the  labqurii 
of  the  transcendental  practisers  of  animal  magnetism.  By  the  transcendental, 
we  mean  all  those  who,  not  content  with  watching  the  state  of  the  nervous  sys* 
tem,  and  of  the  body  in  general  nnder  various  influences  and  agents, — seek  to 
trai^splant  the  senses,  and  to  invest  finite  man  with  infinite  power  for  ends  thus 
fbt  unimportant  if  not  absolutely  frivolous. 

But  that  we  may  not  lose  character  for  impartial  history  with  the  lovers  of  the 
rare  and  the  marvellous,  we  shall  continue  our  remarks  on  the  subject  of  animal 
magnetism  by  a  brief  retrospective  review  of  some  of  the  olden  authorities  in  hs 
favour.  In  doing  this,  we  must  invoke  for  our  readers  that  large  and  even  robugtfaiih 
Which  the  animal  magnetisers  very  properly  deem  to  be  of  the  very  last  import* 
ance :  and,  surely,  it  is  no  unreasonable  request  to  make,— that  they  who  read 
an  explanation  and  history  of  the  magnetic  wonders  of  the  olden  time  shonld  be 
id  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  witness  or  participate 
in  the  magnetic  displays  of  the  present  day.    If  this  our  plea  be  admitted,  we 
'^ould  call  into  court  Francois  Rabelais,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Montpelier; 
Michel  Montaigne,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux, &c.;  Robert  Burton,  Vicar  and  Rector;  William  Shaksprare,  Master 
of  the  Human  Heart;  and  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  Doctor  of  Fun  and  Knight- 
errantry.    We  propose  to  show,  by  these  witnesses,  that  animal  magnetism  has, 
in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  been  ^practised  and  been  productive  of  the  most 
wonderful  effects  from  a  very  early  period.     Whilst  adducing  their  testimony, 
#e  shall  connect  its  different  parts  with  such  explanations  and  illustrations,  of 
more  modern  date,  as  may  be  thought  pertinent  and  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
main  position. 

Burton  is  brought  forward,  with  the  '  Jlnaiomy  of  Melancholy^  in  his  hand. 
We  shall  now,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  so-called  magnetic  fluid,  diffused  through  nature  and  acting  on 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  human  body,  is  a  deeeptio  sensus;  and 
that  a  more  careful  observation,  by  the  aid  of  a  compound  solar  microscope,  and, 
perhaps  still  better,  by  the  reflecting  telescope  through  which  the  moon  and  its 
inhabitants  have  been  recently  seen,  would  show,  that  the  real  active  agency 
consists  in  the  movements  and  freaks  of  those  minute  and  hitherto  invisible 
beings  pervading  all  space,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  have  been  called 
spirits  of  the  air;  or,  in  plainer  English,  little  devils.    Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  their  extreme  smallness,  from  the  fact  narrated  in  one  of  the  legends,  that 
ten  thousand  of  them  could  dance  a  saraband  on  the  point  of  a  needle.     Burton 
quotes  Paracelsus  in  proof  of  their  existence.    This  latter,  as  we  all  know,  was 
si  distinguished  physician,  and  discoverer  of  the  elixir  of  life :  but  by  some  mistake 
or  mishap,  probably  in  one  of  his  drunken  bouts,  he  either  broke  or  lost  the  vial; 
aiid  had  not  time  to  prepare  a  fresh  supply  before  he  was  carried  off  by  a  pleu- 
risy, in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.    *'  Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw 
them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them ;"  and  *'  Leo  Suavins,  a  Frenchman, 
will  have  the  ayre  to  be  as  full  of  them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that 
they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how  men  may  see  them." 
In  showing  that  these  little  devils  really  constitute  what  has  been  thought  to 
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be  the  sabtle  mtgiietic  fluid,  we  make  the  same  ad^nees  in  the  etiology  of  aom- 
toambulism,  and  self-penetration  and  c/otrooyoncf,  which  some  pathologists  hare 
made,  of  late  years,  in  the  etiology  of  yarioos  malignant  feTers,  cholera,  &c.,  m. : 
that  the  deteriorated  air,  or  miasm,  supposed  to  produce  these  diseases,  is,  in 
fact,  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  animalcule.  The  resemblance  applies  also^ 
in  another  interesting  particular.  It  is;  that,  in  both,  the  argument  just  stops 
short  of  proof  by  demonstration. 

The  existence  of  these  little  devils  being  admitted^  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  they  find  entrance  into  the  yarious  organs  and  cavities  of  the  body,  and 
play  in  it  such  important  parts.  They  are,  as  we  learn,  ^  in  their  proper  shapes 
lound,^  and,  of  consequence,  can  easily  insinuate  themselves  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs,  &c.,  just  as  globules  of  oil 
or  quicksilver  would :  and  as  the  entrance  of  the  latter  is  favoured  by  friction,  so 
is  that  of  the  vivacious  and  far'Seeing  and  knowing  little  folks  invited  and  facili- 
tated by  the  manipulations  and  passes  of  the  magnetiser.  We  meet,  now  and 
then,  with  some  thick-skinned  and  insensible  bodies,  which  will  not  allow  of  the 
ingress  of  these  beings;  and  this  explains  why  their  owners  cannot  be  magnetised. 

Of  the  attributes  and  powers  of  these  little  devils,  it  is  testified,  (Burton 
bquitwr^)  that  they  can  assume  all  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasure,  appear  in 
what  likeness  they  wUl  themselves ;  that  they  are  most  swiA  in  motion,  can  pa$$ 
many  miles  in  an  inatantf  and  so  likewise  transform  bodies  of  others  into  what 
shape  they  please ;  that  they  can  represent  castles  in  the  air,  palaces,  armies, 
spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  menu's  ejea,  cause  gmettt^ 
sawurs^  &c.,  deceive  all  the  senses  i  and  thai  they  am  foretell  future  events^  and  do 
many  strange  miracles.  They  know  the  virtues  of  herhs^  plants^  stones^  minerals^  &c.» 
of  ail  creatures,  biidst  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets ;  can  aptly  apply 
and  make  use  of  them  as  they  ste  good.  Some  of  these  spirits  or  diavoUni  are  dc- 
sinus  of  men*s  company^  very  c^ffable  and  familiar  with  them^  as  dogs  are ;  others 
again  do  abhor  them  as  we  would  serpents.  In  fine,  as  Thomas  (quere,  which), 
Duxand  and  others  grant  that  they  have  understanding  far  beyond  men^  can  proba- 
bly conjecture  and  foretell  many  things  f  they  can  cause  and  cure  most  diseases^  and 
deceive  our  senses  f  they  have  excellent  skill  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  most 
illiterate  devU  is  quovis  homini  scientior,  as  Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others. 

We  have  marked  in  italics  the  enumeration  of  those  qualities  and  powers  for 
which  the  little  devils  (diavoUni)  are  most  noted ;  so  that  our  readers  cannot  fail 
to  see  at  once  the  entire  coincidence  between  these  and  the  clairvoyant  manifesta- 
tions in  animal  magnetism.  One  can  readily  imagine,  and,  with  magnetic  Tision^ 
see  how  these  intelligent  and  prescient  animalculae,  for  we  may  call  them  so^ 
pass  into  the  body  of  the  magnetised  with  the  quickness  and  insinuation  (S£  an 
electric  current,  and  occupy  various  regions  of  the  body.  Some  take  up  their 
station  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  others  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart;  some, 
again,  in  the  channels  of  the  senses,  and  so  on  in  every  part:  but,  more  espe- 
ckdly,  do  they  love  to  congregate  in  the  epigastric  region,  in  and  about  the 
stomach;  witether  because  of  certain  crapulous  propensities  which  still  adhere 
to  their  mixed  nature,-^or  from  sympathy  with  the  presiding  principle  or  archseus 
of  the  body,  which  some  distinguished  men  in  medical  science  have  supposed  to 
be  located  in  the  epigastric  centre,  observations  have  not  yet  enabled  us.  ti^ 
determine. 

a* 
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At  the  first  moments  of  the  process  of  maniptil&tion  by  the  pai»&i  alr^y 
jiescribed,  these '  little  atomies'  enter  with  such  rapidity,  and  in  such  number,  as  to 
jostle  each  other  and  produce  some  disturbance  of  the  heart  and  brain,  evidenced 
By  irregular  circulation  of  the  blood  and  certain  nervous  symptoms.  Still  con- 
dnuing  to  crowd  in,  they  oppress  the  brain  and  choke  up  the  avenues  to  the 
sefases,  and  cause,  in  consequence,  the  magnetic  drowsiness,  torpor,  and  inability 
to  niove  the  limbs,  manifested  in  the  somnambulist.  After  a  while,  however, 
when  they  have  all  entered  and  taken  their  places,  and  each  one  is  at  its  post, 
there  is  a  regular  chain  established  from  the  epigastrium  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  surface,  and  thence  to  the  external  air,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  even 
to  the  moon.  Then  begins  the  state  of  clairvoyance^  or  complete  lucidness.  It 
is  as  yet  doubtful  whether,  once  in  the  central  and  dark  parts  of  the  body,  they 
are  sufficiently  clearsighted  to  be  able  to  detect,  not  only  all  that  takes  place  in 
their  new  lodgings,  but  to  see  through  their  casements  and  tell  what  is  going  on 
out  of  doors.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
affirm  that  they  have  this  power:  but  once  put  in  regular  file,  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  that  they  should  be  able  to  communicate  to  each  other,  by  certain  con- 
ventional signs,  or  even  a  language  of  their  own,  the  phenomena  of  the  outer 
world,  no  matter  how  great  the  distance.  Now,  it  has  been  already  said,  that 
they  can  deceive  our  senses,  and  foretell  future  events ;  and  hence,  when  a  8am<> 
nambulist  says,  that  she  can  see  through  a  mill-stone,  for  example,  and  tell  what 
her  mother  is  doing  a  hundred  miles  off,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  little  devils  are 
the  agents  in  this  matter,  themselves  seeing  and  foreseeing  everything, — and  yet 
all  the  while,  deceptive  spirits  as  they  are,  allowing  the  person  of  whom  they  and 
possessed  to  suppose  that  she  does  these  things  herself. 

We  need  hardly  apprize  the  intelligent  reader  that,  as  recovery  from  the  mag- 
netic sleep  and  complete  somnambulism  are  procured  by  counter  or  reverse />a«9e9, 
these  diavoUni  follow  the  current  from  within  outwards,  and  make  their  egress 
from  the  body  with  even  more  rapidity  than  they  made  their  entrance. 

So  far  Burton,  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  myriads  and  tetiuity 
of  tiie  devils  which  make  up  the  etherial  magnetic  fluid,  just  as  the  animalcol» 
make  up  the  deteriorated  air  in  epidemic  diseases.  We  may  claim  some  merit, 
however,  for  ourselves,  in  having  raised,  on  this  fact,  a  theory  consistent  in  all 
tU  parts,  which  serves  to  explain,  as  we  hope  most  luddly^  the  phenomena  of 
ftnimal  magnetism. 

It  next  remains  for  us  to  give,  on  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses,  various 
prooCs  of  the  workings  of  these  little  gentry,  long  before  animal  magnetism  as 
a  science  was  named.  We  rejoice  that  on  us  devolves  the  task,  so  grateful  to  a 
philosophical  mindi  of  redeeming  as  it  were  from  oblivion  a  crowd  of  isolated 
jfacts,  which  have  been  recorded  by  various  writers,  of  marshalling  them  in  order, 
and  of  showing  how  they  illustrate  and  harmonise  with  a  grand  principle  or  law. 

Eabelais,  with  his  ^  PantagrueV  in  hand,  gives  his  evidence.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  paraphrase  of  its  most  important  points.  One  of  the  officers, 
named  Epistemon,  under  Pantagruel,  in  the  great  battle  with  the  giants,  had  lotft 
bis  head.  This  caput  was  found  after  some  search,  and  being  well  washed  and 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  neck  from  which  it  had  been  separated,  and  the  part* 
anointed  with  we  know  not  what  ointment,  and  stitched  together,  it  adhered 
firmly;  and  Epistemon  soon  showed  signs  of  life,  by  breathing,  opening  hid 
eyes,  yawiiing  and  sneezing,  and  in  a  short  time  was  quite  well,  if  we  except  a 
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Stigiit  hoftrMnesft  end  a  dry  eoagh.  TheM  details  are  pnralj  taigieal^  and  oaly 
senre  to  elucidate  still  farther  the  doctrine  of  adhesive  inflammatioD.  Bat  tba 
magnetic  part  of  the  narratlTe  remains  to  be  told.  It  would  seem,  althoagh  no 
express  mention  is  made  of  the  fact,  that  Bpistemon  was  in  a  state  of  somnara* 
bnlism  before  he  lost  his  head :  his  epigastric  centre,  however,  remaining,  he 
was  enabled  to  see  a  great  many  strange  things,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to 
his  companions,  after  the  apposition  of  his  head,  and  his  recovery  from  th» 
trance  into  which  be  had  been  thrown. 

He  said  that  he  had  seen  the  devil,  had  spoken  with  Lucifer  femiliarly,  and 
had  been  very  merry  in  the  lower  regions,  and  in  the  Elysian  fields ;  but  in  res* 
pect  to  the  damned  he  would  like  to  have  seen  more  of  them.  Their  estate  and 
condition  of  living  are  changed  after  a  very  strange  manner ;— for,  he  continues, 

*'  I  saw  Alexander  the  Great  there  mending  old  stockings,  whereby  he  got  but  a 
very  poor  living;  Xerxes  was  a  crier  of  mustard;  Numa,  a  nailsmith;  Sylla,  a 
ferryman;  Hannibal,  a  kettlemaker  and  seller  of  eggshells;  Dido  sold  mush- 
rooms ;  &c.  I  saw  Diogenes  there  strut  it  out  most  pompously,  and  in  great 
magnificence,  with  a  rich  purple  gown  on  him,  and  a  gold  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand.  And  which  is  more,  he  would  now  and  then  make  Alexander  the  Great 
mad,  so  enormously  would  he  abuse  him,  when  he  had  not  well  patched  his 
stockings.'* 

Among  other  adventures  of  the  gpreat  Pantagruel,  was  that  in  which  he,  under  ma^ 
netic  influence  we  may  presume,  was  the  first  of  his  party,  then  on  board  of  a  vessel^ 
to  hear  strange  sounds  in  the  air.  These,  as  it  turned  out,  were  the  words  and  cries 
of  men  and  women,  the  hacking,  slashing,  and  hewing  of  battleaxes,  the  shakings 
knocking,  and  jolting  of  armours  and  harnesses,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  M 
other  martial  din  and  noise,  which  had  been  frozen  in  the  air  at  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  winter  during  a  bloody  combat  between  the  Arimaspians  and  the 
Nephelibates.  These  various  voices  and  sounds,  being  now  thawed  in  the  season 
of  spring,  were  heard  by  Pantagruel  and  his  company.  Some  of  them  even  were 
found  still  frozen,  which  seemed  like  rough  sugar-plums,  of  many  colours,  such 
as  those  used  in  heraldry :  when  they  had  been  warmed  between  the  hands,  they 
melted  like  snow,  and  we  really  heard  them,  say  the  narrators,  but  could  not 
understand  them,  for  it  was  a  barbarous  gibberish. 

It  will,  we  believe,  be  admitted  that  this  is,  certainly,  a  new  form  of  embody- 
ing speech  and  sound,  and  is  in  advance,  on  the  score  of  diablery,  of  any  recent 
somnambulistic  display.  It  ought  to  furnish  a  hint  to  some  of  our  ingenious 
magnetising  folks  to  the  eastward,  and  suggest  an  attempt  to  pack  up  in  ice  a 
'portion  of  the  revelations  of  their  magnetised  clairvoyantes^  which  might  be 
broaght  out  in  the  ensuing  spring,  or  be  sent,  as  they  could  then  be  privately,  to 
the  people  of  the  south  for  their  Especial  behoof  and  guidance.  What  ar>  improve* 
ment  on  our  present  style  of  entertainments,  to  have  served  op  at  our  parties 
pyramids  alternately  of  ice-cream  and  of  iced  speechen  including  sketches  of  pei^ 
sonal  and  domestic  history,  poetry,  lover^s  sighs,  and  sentimental  strains.  Surely^ 
we  may  yet,  with  proper  magnetic  faith,  believe  in  the  probability  of  this  epoch 
in  social  intercourse  being  reached. 

But  the  strongest  instance  of  a  magnetic  influence,  and  which  has  only  been 
paralleled  of  late  years,  in  Paris,  by  the  girl  who,  in  a  state  of  somnambulism^ 
whilst  drinking  water,  could  persuade  herself  that  she  was  sippin<r  at  one  tims 
edflee,  at  another  wine,  or  chocolate  or  milk,  and  so  forth,  is  related  on  the  occ»* 
*doik  of  Panurge'a  visit  to  the  temple  of  the  ^ondvrful  bottle.    We  cannot  da 
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better  than  give  the  words  of  the  narrator  and  witness,  himself,  of  the  transmnta- 

tton  of  fluids: — 

'<  Whilst  we  were  admiring  this  incomparable  lamp,  and  the  stapendoas  struo- 
tare  of  the  temple,  the  venerable  priestess  Bacbuc,  and  her  attenaants,  came  to 
US  with  jolly  smiling  looks;  and  seeing  ns  duly  accoutred,  without  the  least 
difficulty,  took  us  into  the  middle  of  the  temple,  where,  just  under  the  aforessdd 
lamp,  was  the  fine  fantastic  fountain.  She  then  ordered  some  cups,  goblets,  and 
talboys  of  gold,  silver  and  crystal  to  be  brought,  and  kindly  invited  us  to  drink 
of  the  liquor  that  sprung  there,  which  we  readily  did  :  for,  to  say  the  truth,  this 
fintastic  fountain  was  very  inviting,  and  its  materials  and  workmanship  more 
precious,  rare  and  admirable,  than  anything  Plato  ever  dreamt  of  in  limbo/' 

We  pass  over  the  minute  description  of  this  fountain  to  reach  the  account  of 

the  kind  offer  of  the  priestess,  and  the  effects  which  were  manifested  when 

Panurge  and  his  friends  drank  of  the  water  :— 

<^  Bacbuc  asked  us  then  how  we  liked  our  tiff.  We  answered  that  it  seemed 
to  us  good,  harmless,  sober  Adam'^  liquor,  fit  to  keep  a  man  in  the  right  way, 
and,  in  a  word,  mere  element;  more  cool  and  clear  than  Argyrontes  in  iEtolia, 
Peneus  in  Thessaly,  Axius  in  Mygrdonia,  or  Cydnus  in  Cilicia,  a  tempting  sight 
of  whose  cool  silver  stream  caused  Alexander  to  prefer  the  short-lived  pleasures 
of  bathing  himself  in  it,  to  the  inconveniences  which  he  could  not  but  foresee 
would  attend  so  ill-timed  an  action.*' 

Mark  now  what  followed  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  travellers, 
that  the  liquid  which  they  had  drunk  was  mere  water.  Bacbuc,  after  asking 
them  whether  their  throats  were  lined,  paved  or  enamelled,  that  they  could  have 
missed  the  taste,  relish  and  flavour  of  this  divine  liquor,  turns  round  to  her 
attendant  gentlewoman,  and  tells  her  bring  the  scrubbing-brushes,  to  scrape, 
rake,  cleanse  and  clear  their  palates.  Here  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  the 
process  then  in  vogue  for  magnetising.  The  passes  were  made  with  what  is 
here  figuratively  called  brushes,  but  which  in  fact  consisted  in  hams,  neat's 
tongues,  &c.,  taken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed,  and  with,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  same  wonderful  effect  as  that  witnessed  in  modern  somnambulism.  After, 
the  preparatory  process  was  over,  the  priestess  says  :-^ 

**  ^Thus  drinking  of  this  miraculous  liquor,  you'll  find  its  taste  like  any  wine 
that  you  shall  fancy  to  drink.  Come  then,'  she  continues,  *  fancy  and  drink.'  We 
did  so;  and  Panurge  had  no  sooner  whipped  off  his  brimmer,  but  he  cried,  *by 
Noah's  open  ship,  'tis  vin  de  Baulne,  better  than  ever  was  yet  tipped  over 
tongue.'  *0n  the  faith  of  true  lanterners,'  quoth  friar  John,  *  'tis  gallant  spark* 
ling  Greek  wine.'  *  It  seems  to  me  Mirevaux  wine,'  said  Pantagruel,  *  for  before 
I  drank  1  supposed  it  to  be  such.  Nothing  can  be  misliked  in  it,  but  that  it  is 
cold,  colder,  I  say,  than  the  very  ice.' 

"  *  Drink  once,  twice,  or  thrice  more,'  said  Bacbuc,  *  still  ehangit^  your  imagi" 
nation^  and  you  shall  Jind  its  taste  and  Jlavour  to  be  exactly  that  on  which  you  shall 
have  pitched.^ " 

But  for  the  well-known  good  faith  and  experimental  philosophy  so  evident  in 
the  magnetisers  of  the  day,  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  M.  Chapelain, 
or  his  interesting  somnambulist.  Miss  Clarissa,  had  been  reading  an  account  of 
the  *fantasti<;  fountain'  in  Rabelais,  just  before  the  scene  in  which  the  transmu- 
tation of  liquids  was  enacted  by  this  young  lady  and  her  magnetising  chief. 
When  the  water,  magnetised  with  the  intention  of  its  tasting  like  wine,  milk,  &c., 
was  handed  to  her,  she  said  :  this  has  the  colour  of  tvint^  and  u)htn  I  drink  it,  the 
taste  also,  because  you  will  it  sn^ — though  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  only  water ! 

Michel  Montaigne  having  handed  his  *  Essays '  into  court,  appears  next  on  the 
witness  stand.    His  grave  and  yet  chearfttl  aspect  and  easy  carriage  removed 
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t  ceitnin  feeling  of  mistnist  in  the  minds  of  the  court  which  had  been  canaed  hy 
fb»  eatirical  expression  of  coantenanoe  and  laughing  eye  of  the  former  witneasi 

How  many  improbable  things  there  are,  begins  this  witness,  testified  to  by 
peisooe  worthy  of  credit,  which  if  we  do  not  belieTC,  we  mast  at  least  snspend 
OCT  judgment  on.  And  again,  it  is  both  dangerous  in  fact  as  well  as  hazardons 
to  ourseWes,  to  despise  what  we  do  not  understand ;  for,  when  by  our  boaslsd 
understanding  we  have  established  the  limits  of  truth  and  falsehood,  wef  subse* 
qnently  discoTer  that  we  have  to  believe  things  still  stranger  than  those  which 
we  denied  to  have  any  foundation.  This  caution  against  unreasonable  soeptt*' 
cism  being  premised,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  uttered  in  anticipation  of  the 
necessity  of  recourse  to  it  by  our  modern  magnetisers,  Montdgne  elsewhere 
narrates,  from  his  own  observation  and  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  eases 
and  circumstances  as  strange  as  some  of  Hioee  which  constitute  the  wonders  of 
*  sel^penetraUon '  and  the  « lucid  state.' 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  magnetiser,  whilst,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will, 
and  giving  his  whole  energies  to  the  task,  he  imparts  fresh  life  and  extraordinary 
powers  to  the  subject  of  his  operations,  yet  at  the  same  time  undergoes,  himself, 
fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

Wonderfully  illustrative,  and  indeed  in  direct  enforcement  of  this  phenomenon, 
IS  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  physician,  Simon  Thomas  by  name,  to  Montaigne, 
then  a  yonng  man  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  hfe«  Old  Monsieur  k  doeteur 
Thomas,  who  was  consumptive,  said  that  he  delighted  to  look  on  the  fresh  com* 
plexion  and  full  face  of  Montaigne,  **  I  have  no  doubt,'*  he  continued,  **  that  if  my 
eyes  were  allowed  to  luxuriate  at  the  sight,  and  my  mind  to  be  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  soch  a  spectacle,  so  as  to  be  saturated  as  it  were  with  your  youth,  that 
I  shoald  be  in  much  better  health."  Bnt,  said  Montaigne,  in  his  narrative, 
using  the  language  of  a  true  magnetiser,  the  doctor  Ibrgot  to  add  how  much  my 
health  would  suffer  during  this  least  of  his  imaginatioa.  We  can  readily  trust 
to  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  in  onr  readers,  for  them  to  suppose  a  great  variety 
of  cases  in  which  this  sympathetic  exchange  is  brought  about, '  The  fact  re- 
corded, in  sacred  writ,  of  David  in  his  old  age  taking  a  young  damsel  to  cherish 
and  revivify  him,  does  not  stand  alone.  When  May  is  wedded  to  January,  she 
cannot  hope  to  retain  her  roseate  bloom,  her  wreathed  smiles,  and  pulse's  rapid* 
play. 

Cases  are  recorded  by  Montaigne,  af^  Celsus  and  others,  in  which  the  bodies 
of  persons  have  become  breathless  and  insensible ;  the  mind,  the  while,  being  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy,  ready  to  tell,  it  should  have  been  added,  both  the  past  and  the 
future,  provided  there  had  been  a  due  display  of  magnetic  power.  To  this  last, 
although  the  details  are  not  given,  must  we  attribute  the  singular  and  sudden  change 
recorded  of  a  certain  Cippus,  king  of  Italy,  no  matter  at  what  time,  or  of  what  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  who  after  dreaming  through  the  night  about  bull-fighto,  at 
which  he  had  been  present  and  displayed  a  lively  interest  on  the  preceding  day, 
found  himself,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  with  two  goodly  sized  horns  projecting 
from  his  forehead.  We  can  hazard  little  in  supposing  that  this  comute  king  had, 
in  his  sleep,  unconsciously  made  numerous  passes  across  his  head.  More  whim- 
sical still  were  the  effects  of  a  passe  made  by  a  girl  in  jumping  too  high,  which 
displayed  themselves  in  a  change  of  sex.  This  girl-man  was  pointed  out  to 
Montaigne  in  one  of  his  journeys.  The  escape  of  the  female  opera  dancers  from 
such  transformations  is  probably  due  to  the  reverse  or  counter  passes  by  waich 
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the  effect  of  the  direct  one«  is  counteracted.  Bat  we  profess  oor  inability  to 
decide  so  nice  a  point  as  this ;  and  must  refer  its  solation  to  Doctors  Filassier, 
Foissac,  and  company,  aided  by  the  directors  of  the  opera  and  maiires  de  ballet. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  on  good  magnetic  authority,  M .  Rostan,  for  example,  that 
the  looks  and  expression  of  countenance  of  the  magnetiser  powerfully  contri- 
bute to  the  effects  produced,  we  can  the  less  hesitate  to  give  credence  to  wh^t  is 
told  of  certain  women  in  Scythia  who,  when  excited  and  angry  with  a  person, 
could  destroy  him  by  a  single  glance.  Nor  need  we  go  so  far  back  to  be  conTinced 
of  the  power  of  woman's  eye,  whether  lighted  up  by  love  or  anger.  Turtles 
and  ostriches,  as  the  story  goes,  hatch  their  eggs  by  merely  looking  at  them* 
This  may  be  denied  by  some  matter-of-fact  naturalists;  but  when  a  man  has  a 
subject  before  him  which  sets  every  day  facts,  and  common  sense,  and  the  se- 
verest logic  at  defiance,  such  obstacles  as  these  are  soon  gotten  over. 

More  directly  to  the  point,  and  in  proof  of  the  sanatory  power  of  animal  mag- 
netism in  former  times,  is  the  case  recorded  by  the  present  witness  (Montaigne), 
of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  who  was  crippled  with  the 
gout,  but  who,  happily,  consented  to  submit  to  a  process  (certain  words  and  ges- 
tures) performed  by  a  magnetiser  of  that  day.  The  result  was,  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  was  able  to  walk  about  freely. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  with  '  JDon  Quixote '  in  kand—hia  right  of  course,  for 
his  left  was  lost  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto — now  presented  himself.  Questions  had 
been  prepared  to  be  put  to  this  witness  respecting  his  knowledge  of  charms  and 
conjurations,  as  they  were  called  in  his  time,  derived  from  a  residence,  while  a 
prisoner  among  the  Mooris.  But  these  were  waived,  on  its  being  suggested  by 
the  court  that,  probably,  all  desirable  proof  of  the  matter  could  be  obtained  by 
reference  to  the  adventures  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha,  which  were  on  record, 
and  the  authorship  of  which  was  distinctly  proved  to  belong  to  the  witness. 

Don  Quixote  was  an  instance  of  complete  magnetisation,  saturated  as  he  was 
with  these  little  devils,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  can  represent  castles  in 
the  air,  palaces,  armies,  spectres,  prodigies,  &c.,  and  deceive  all  the  senses. 
This  somnambulist  errant  saw*  and  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own,  far  beyond  the 
ken  of  his  fellow  mortals,  who,  in  excuse  for  their  own  blindness  and  opacity^ 
ridiculed  and  opposed  his  elairvoyanee  and  the  object  and  scope  of  his  adventures. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  in  an  age  in  which  superstition  was  rife  enough, 
but  yet  in  which  the  time  for  establishing  magnetic  relations  had  passed,  and 
had  not  yet  been  revived,  as  it  now  happily  is.  He  was  unfortunate,  also,  in 
his  squire  Sancho,  who  was  a  rude  and  robustious  unbeliever, — a  fellow 
all  stomach  and  no  nerves.  Surcharged  as  the  Don  was  with  the  magnetic  fluid, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  penetrate  others  with  it, — had  he,  with  the  indomita- 
ble will  which  he  possessed,  been  endowed  with  corresponding  physical  force. 
In  the  failure  of  his  passes  before  his  dulcinea,  we  recognize  the  counteracting 
agencies  of  her  own  good  health,  of  mountain  air,  and  of  the  garlic  which  she 
had  been  eating  a  short  time  before.  Besides  this,  the  magnetic  value  of  the 
intensity  of  his  own  gaze,  when  kneeling  before  her,  was  rendered  nearly  null 
by  the  arch  leer  of  his  faithless  squire  near  him.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  now  living  could  resist  successfully  these  untoward 
influences.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  careful,  either  to  withhold  them,  or  to 
make  their  experiments  under  very  opposite  circumstances  from  those  on  which 
Don  Quixoie  o,   rated. 
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WilKam  Shakspeare  now  came  fonoard.  His  appearance  caused  an  obTious 
and  general  sensation,  both  on  the  court  and  auditory  present;  and  the  words, 
great  magician,  fairy  minister,  charmer  of  all  hearts,  and  great  magnetiser,  were 
whispered  by  hundreds  present.  The  eyes  of  many  were  fixed  in  different  direc- 
tions, as  if  on  figures, — ^half  shadowy,  half  material.  One  exclaimed  Ham- 
let— ^the  royal  dane ;  another,  Macbeth — thane  and  king  that  shalt  be ;  a  third, 
Othello— -the  noble  and  confiding,  yet  betrayed  and  jealous  Moor.  The  eyes  of 
the  ambitious  man  rested  on  hunchbacked  Gloster; — those  of  the  young  and 
trusting  lover  on  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  fine,  the  entire  hall,  extensive  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  .become  suddenly  filled  with  a  crowd  of  characters  and  persons  repre- 
senting every  nation  and  individual  of  mark  and  note,  and  every  emotion  of  the 
human  mind.  Following  the  poet  was  Prospero  with  his  obedient  Ariel,  and 
Oberon  the  fairy  king, — and  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and  of  the  earth  and  sea,— with 
frolicksome  Queen  Mab  to  bear  them  company.'" 

We  might  rest  the  cause  on  Shakspeare  alone ;— sure  that  the  opinion  of  the 
court  within,  and  of  the  still  larger  and  democratic  judiciary  without,  would  be  in 
favour  of  animal  magnetism,  as  proved  in  the  works  of  this  great  poet.  The 
powers  which  they  first  evinced  continue  unabated  to  this  day.  Now,  as  then, 
they  produce  all  the  stages  of  somnambulism  and  ecstasy,  and  transport  us  to 
other  and  remote  regions,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  we  hold  converse,  more 
evidently  and  distinctly  than  can  be  proved  in  the  most  marked  case  of  eltdrvoy' 
ante  of  the  present  time.  The  poet  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  magnetic  influence,  from  the  pains  he  takes  in  so  many  passages 
of  his  dramas  to  show  its  processes  and  its  workings.  Prospero^  witnessing  the 
success  of  the  passes  which  he  had  directed  Ariel  to  execute,  with  a  view  of  in- 
docing  mutual  love  in  the  breasts  of  his  daughter  and  nephew,  exclaims : — 

•«  At  the  first  sight 
'  They  have  changed  eyes* — Delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this !" 

And  again,  addressing  Ariel,  he  says : — 

**  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick :  go  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  gave  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place ; 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  the  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  my  arts  it  i^  my  promise^ 
And  they  expect  it  from  m«." 

Well  remembered  must  be  the  passe  by  which  Macbeth,  at  the  banquet,  was 

for  a  time  transfixed,  immoveable,  until  a  reverse  passe  freed  him  once  more.   But 

the  magnetising  process  performed  by  Hamlet  on  Ophelia,  is  described  mors  in 

detail: — 

«« OpheUa.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard, 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm, 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
Befalls  to  stuih  perusal  of  my  face 
As  he  would  draw  it.    Long  staid  he  so ; 
At  lastf  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm^ 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  tvaving  up  and  downJ*^ 

Hamlet  himself  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance,  at  the  time,  his 
*  Everybody  has  read,  either  in  the  play  or  as  part  of  school  exercise,  Meicutio's 
aeeoont  of  Qaeen  Mah's  somnambulistic  power. 
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vision  being  transferred  to  his  epigastriam ;  since,  according  to  the  testimony  of 

Ophelia — 

^'  That  done,  he  lets  me  go; 
And  with  his  head  over  his  shoulders  turned^ 
He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes,    > 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  helps, 
And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me." 

We  need  not  narrate  here  the  well-known  effects  of  the  magnetic  passes  on 
poor  Ophelia.  Her  somnambulism  was  complete,  and  only  ended  in  her  death. 
Bat  the  description  of  her  state  is  so  applicable  to  that  of  some  young  female 
somnambulists  of  the  day,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  introducing  it. 

^(<  Horatio.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father;  says  she  hears 

There^s  tricks  i'  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart; 

Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt. 

That  carry  but  half  sense;  her  speech  is  nothing. 

Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 

The  hearers  to  colleciion  ;  they  aim  at  it. 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts; 

Which  as  her  winks  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield  them, 

Would  make  one  think,  there  might  be  thought 

Though  nothing  sure,  y6t  much  unhappily." 

Brabantio  was  not  aware  of  the  power  of  animal  magnetism  when  he  accused 
Othello  of  having  stolen  from  him  and  corrupted  his  daughter,  '  by  spells  and 
medicines  bought  of  mountebanks.'  The  old  man  forgot  the  times  when  Desde- 
mona  did  seriously  incline  to  hear  the  Moor's  adventures,  his  dangers  and 
escapes :  'twas  then,  doubtless,  that  the  latter  charmed  her  by  magnetic  passes 
learned  in  his  early  days  in  Mauritania. 

The.  mischievous  passe  which  Oberon  the  fairy  king  practised  on  his  wife 

Titania,  and  the  odd  display  of  somnambulism  by  the  latter,  are  familiar  to  every 

reader  of  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'    Apropos,  when,  in  the  same  piece, 

the  poet  says — 

"  Love  looks  not  with  the  ey6s,  but  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind," 

we  are  reminded  of  the  creed  in  pagan  mythology  which  supposed  a  transfer  of 
the  sense  of  vision  doubtless  to  the  epigastrium,  as  this  is  the  centre  and  seat  of 
the  strongest  emotions  in  the  unhappy  wight  under  the  influence  of  love. 

This  drama  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  great  art.  In  one  somnambulistic 
group  are  seen  Hermia  and  her  friend  Helena  with  Lysander  and  Demetrius. 
The  common  counterpasses  by  the  noise  oi  horns  sufficed,  however,  to  rouse 
them  from  their  sleep. 

But  why  should  we  continue  to  g^ve  the  testimony  of  Shakspeare,  when  nearly 
every  drama  of  his  abounds  with  proofs  and  illustrations  of  animal  magnetism.  We 
shall  conclude,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  the  worthy  Bottom,  of  Uon^aying  fame, 
as  expressive  both  of  the  reminiscences  and  of  the  transfer  of  the  senses  in  our  som- 
nambulists of  the  day.  **  Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Me- 
thought  I  was,  and  methought  I  had, — ^but  man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will 
offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man 
hath  not  seen ;  roan's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart 
•  to  report  what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  (pam- 
iphletl)  of  this  dream;  it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  dream,  because  it  haUi  no 
bottom;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play  before  the. duke." 
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The  fullest  report  yet  published  of  the  doings  of  the  Medical  Section  of 
**  The  Bfitish  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,^'  is  contained  in  snc- 
cessive  nombers  of  the  London  Athenseum,  This  will  be  foand  entire  in  the 
following  pages.  For  its  length  no  excuse  need  be  offered  to  the  reader,  who 
is  at  all  alive  to  the  progress  of  medical  science,  and  a  lorer  of  seasonable 
variety. 

Much  as  of  late  the  subject  of  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart  has 
been  discussed,  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  remarks  on  it,  will  com- 
mand attention.  Mr.  Brett^s  paper  **  On  the  Physical  and  Chemical  characters 
of  Ejcpectoration  in  different  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  with  some  Preliminary 
lie^marks  on  the  Albuminous  Principles  existing  in  the  Blood,*'  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  render  more  precise  our  diagnosis  of  a  class  of  diseases  of  constantly 
recurring  and  painful  interest.  '  Illustrative  of  some  interesting  points  in  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  movements  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  are 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  John  Reed,  the  results  of  which,  as  given  in  the  report, 
are  transferred  to  our  pages.  The  report  by  Dr.  Black  of  the  Epidemic  Influ- 
enza, with  its  accompanying  meteorological  tables,  and  the  examination  of  the 
bearing  of  the  Epidemic  upon  Vital  Statistics  and  Mortality,  is  in  very  advan- 
tageous contrast  with  the  nursery  dogmatism  and  gossip  on  this  disease,  as 
found  in  some  of  the  London  Medical  Journals  and  debates  of  its  Medical  Societies. 

The  second  paper,  by  Dr.  Holland,  and  the  debates  to  which  it  gave  rise,  tend 
to  throw  additional  light  on  the  late  much  discussed  topic  of  the  '^  Influence  of 
tiie  Respiratory  Organs  on  the  circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Chest."  Of  thera- 
peutical Talue  is  the  proposidon,  and  apparatus  to  carry  it  into  effect,  by  Sir 
James  Murray,  **  to  withdraw  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
partially  or  wholly." 

To  the  sceptical  pathologist,  and  to  the  phrenologist*  the  eases  recorded  by 
Dr.  Hugh  Carlisle,  and  the  remarks  which  followed,  on  the  JPunctions  of  the 
Brain,  by  this  gentleman,  and  the  paper  on  a  subsequent  day,  by  Professor 
Evanson,  will  furnish  additional  materials  for  reflexion  and  inquiry.  After  all 
that  has  been  written  and  said  in  Cholera,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Mackintosh's  paper 
on  the  subject  will  both  secure  and  repay  a  perusal. 

We  bat  notice  thus  hastily  the  reports  and  papers  which  more  directly  at- 
tracted our  notice.  The  reader  will  find  many  others,  of,  perhaps  to  him,  not 
less  moment,  and  which  at  any  rate  will  serve,  in  connexion  with  the  former,  to 
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make  up  a  series  of  inatractive  facts  and  commentaries,  calculated  of  themselTef 
to  impart  no  small  yalae  to  the  present  Nnmber  of  our  Journal.* 

ANATOMY  AND  MEDICINE. 

Preiident — Wiiliam  Ciark,  M.  D. 

Vice-Presidentt-^J AMUs  Cabsoit,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Peter  Mark  Rooet,  M.  D.  Sec* 
R.  S.f  Robert  Bickersteth,  Esq.,  Professor  R.  T.  Etansoit,  M.  D.  M.  R.  L  A# 

Secretaries — Jaxss  Carsoit,  jun.  M.  D.,  J.  R.  W.  Voss,  M.  D. 

Cowm»«ec— Neil  Amott,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.,  Richard  Bright,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Hugh  Carlisle, 
M.  D.,  James  Copland,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  Richard  T.  Evanson,  M.  D.  M.  R. 
I.  A.,  Richard  Fonnby,  M.D.,  Augustus  B.  Granville,  M.D.  F.R.8.,  John  Hoa»- 
ton,  M.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A.,  James  Johnson,  M.  D.,  James  Macartney,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8., 
Charles  Herbert  Orpen,  M.  D.,  William  Henry  Porter,  Esq.,  Charles  B.  Williams, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  John  Yellowly,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Dr.  Roget  stated  that  he  presided  on  this  occasion,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Professor  Clark,  whose  arrival  was  expected. 

The  second  report  of  the  Sub-Committee,  appointed  by  the  Association  to 
investigate  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart,  was  read  by  Dr.  Charles 
Williams. 

Before  describing  their  last  investigations,  the  Committee  stated  that  they  had 
found  frequent  opportunities  of  confirming  the  conclusions  of  their  former  re- 
searches on  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart;  and  these  conclusions  not  having 
been  shaken  by  any  subsequent  experiment,  or  well<^founded  objection,  the  Com- 
mittee consider  them  established ;  viz.,  that  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is 
essentially  caused  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  tightening  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  ventricles  when  they  contract ;  and  that  the  second  sound  essentially  de- 
pends on  the  reaction  of  the  arterial  columns  of  blood  on  the  semilunar  valves 
of  the  arterial  orifices,  at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  diastole.  Certain  other 
circumstances  were  stated,  as  being  capable  of  adding  to,  or  modifying  these 
sounds. 

The  chief  subjects  of  their  present  inquiry  were,  the  unnatural,  or  morbid 
sounds,  sometimes  heard  in  the  heart  and  arteries ;  and  in  investigating  the 
causes  of  these  sounds,  which  Laennec  compared  to  blowing,  filing,  sawing, 
purring  and  cooing,  or  musical  sounds,  they  sought  to  determine,  1st,  What  is 
the  essential  physical  cause  of  these  sounds ;  and  2d,  In  what  manner  disease 
can  develope  this  physical  cause — a  correct  answer  to  these  inquiries  would  de- 
termine the  value  of  these  sounds  as  signs  of  disease. 

The  Committee  found  that  they  could  produce  precisely  the  same  sounds  in 
every  variety,  by  impelling,  in  various  modes  and  degrees,  a  current  of  water 
through  India  rubber  tubes;  and  by  numerous  experiments,  they  ascertained  the 
relations  which  the  character  of  these  sounds  bore  to  the  nature  of  the  impedi- 
ment, and  to  the  force  of  the  current.  They  obtained  similar  results  on  experi- 
menting on  the  arteries  of  living  animals ;  and  discovered,  that  in  the  human 
subject  the  same  sounds  may  be  produced  by  simple  pressure,  not  only  in  the 
arteries,  but  in  the  veins  also.  They  found  that  the  sounds  heard  in  the  neck, 
described  by  some  eminent  French  writers  under  the  names  *'  bruit  de  diable," 
and  **  bruit  de  mouche,"  as  signs  of  a  particular  morbid  condition,  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  certain  remedies,  may  be  produced  at  will,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  stethoscope  on  the  jugular  veins  of  the  healthiest  persons,  and  is  therefore  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  disease,  but  has  probably  be^n  accidentally  caused  by  the 
same  pressure  in  many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  considered  as  a  morbid  sign. 

Tlie  Committee  conclude,  in  answer  to  the  first  inquiry,  that  a  certain  resist- 
ance to  a  moving  cunent  is  the  essential  physical  cause  of  all  the  various  sounds 

*  We  find,  by  reference  to  our  London  Medical  Journal  for  September,  that  they 
take  the  report  of  the  London  Athenceum,  as  the  most  satisfactory  and  as  yet  the 
fullest.  •  .      ,     . 
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u  qoestioB,  and  that  this  resistance  is  generally  given  by  some  prassnre  on,  or 
impediment  in,  the  tube  through  which  the  current  moves ;  but  that  sometimes 
the  resistance  is  caused  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  by  which  it 
is  made  to  impinge  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it. 

The  second  inquiry  the  Committee  think  can  be  fully  answered  only  by  ex- 
tensive clinical  and  pathological  observation,  with  due  regard  to  the  previous 
investigations ;  but  they  have  planned  some  experiments,  that  promise  to  eluci- 
date certain  obscure  points  of  the  pathology  and  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  be  of  direct  practical  advan- 
tage. These  points  the  Committee  propose  to  investigate,  if  the  Association 
think  fit  to  re-appoint  them  to  this  office. 

The  thanks  of  the  Section  were  voted-to  the  Sub-Committee,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  requested  to  continue  their  labours. 

Dr.  Copland  said,  the  Report  stated  that  the  heart  beat  after  the  cessation  of 
respiration,  which  he  believed,  for  the  heart  was  the  ultima  mariens. — Dr.  Car- 
lisle concurred  with  the  Report  in  its  general  view  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sounds 
of  the  circulation  in  tubes  from  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  fluid  current,  but 
differed  from  them  on  the  explanation  of  the  systolic  sound,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, was  owing  to  resistance  from  the  irregularities  of  the  heart's  surface. 
The  heart,  in  these  cases,  was  ultima  moriens,  and  would  act,  though  it  con- 
tained no  blood,  contrary  to  Bichat's  opinion. — ^Dr.  Granville  could  confirm, 
from  his  experiments  with  poison,  chiefly  prussic  acid,  the  solitary  instance 
adduced  by  Dr.  Williams,  of  the  beating  of  the  heart  on  the  cessation  of  respi- 
ration, and  that  it  continued  its  action,  though  without  blood.  He  found,  and 
five  other  gentlemen  were  present  timing  with  their  watches,  that  in  seven  ex- 
periments on  animals  made  in  London,  the  fibres  of  the  heart  were  alive  after 
the  death  of  the  lungs  (e.  e.  if  life  could  be  pronounced  from  dilatation  and  con- 
traction)— ^in  one  case  five  minutes,  in  a  second  eight  minutes,  in  a  third  eleven 
minutes ;  and  on  touching  with  a  scalpel  to  a  much  longer  period ;  and  in  this 
case  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  contained  in  the  heart.  The  action  was  not  owing 
to  blood  or  fluid,  but  was  merely  mechanical)  and  it  was  found,  in  dogs  and 
cats  destroyed  by  pruseLo  acid,  that,  on  opening  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  simultaneously,  respiration  had  ceased,  the  lungs  collapsed,  but  the 
heart  beat,  and  the  intestines  acted  peristaltically.  The  heart,  as  a  muscle,  does 
most  certainly  survive  respiration,  and  is  the  ultima  moriens. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  the  Report  concluded  that  all  abnormal  sounds  were  indica- 
tive of  disease  or  morbid  obstruction ;  from  which  he  must  dissent.  He  believed 
(he  excess  of  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  fluid  was  sufficient  to  account  for  it, 
without -the  supposition  of  any  obstruction  from  morbid  contractions,  and  other 
impediments  in  the  arterial  tubes.  He  was,  himself,  an  instance  of  the  truth 
of  this ;  for  when  his  circulatioa  was  increased,  either  by  excitement,  food,  or 
running,  he  had  heard  thes^  sounds  in  himself,  and  he  had  equally  verified  it 
by  observations  on  others ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  consider  these  sounds  as 
certainly  abnormal.  He  would  ask  Dr.  Williams,  if  a  trial  had  been  made  of 
the  effect  of  velocity  of  fluids  through  tubes  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  sounds  ? 
— ^he  would  ask,  if  sound  was  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  vessel,  why  is 
it  not  heard  in  the  diastole  of  it,  the  blood  issuing,  as  some  say,  in  jets,  or  from 
leflux? — ^Dr.  Williams  stated,  in  answer,  first,  that  the  Committee  had  examined 
this  subject  physically,  when  they  found  some  contraction,  or  obstruction,  or 
bend,  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  murmur  and  other  sounds ;  but 
that  they  had  not  entirely  sifted  the  physiological  part  of  the  subject,  though  he 
believed  that  their  physical  labours  were  applicable  fully  to  the  physiological. 
To  have  sounds  in  currents,  there  must  be  some  resistance,  as  friction.  In  the  na- 
tural condition  of  the  vessel,  this  increasedvelocityof  Dr.  Johnson's  might  create 
friction,  from  want  of  dilatibility  causing  the  murmuring  sounds ;  and  he  would 
certainly  recommend  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends  not  to  repeat  their  experiments 
frequently — ^at  least,  on  themselves.  To  Dr.  Johnson's  second  question— why 
is  there  not  sound  in  a  continuous  current  1— it  would  depend  on  the  pressure ; 
according  to  its  degree,  so  would  be  the  sound — if  considerable,  the  bruit  dt 
ddabk.    He    now  wished  to  refer  to  the  objections  of  Dr.  Carlisle.    In  last 
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gear's  Report,  they  attributed  the  essential  sounds  of  the  heart  to  the  niasetikf 
action  of  the  heart,  not  to  the  blood ;  for  they  found  the  sounds  perceptible,  but 
in  a  diminished  de^ee,  without  blood.  In  answer  to  the  question,  why  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  should  differ  from  those  of  the  artery,  he  should  say,  the 
motion  of  the  heart  was  only  commencing,  had  not  yet  acquired  momentum,  and 
the  blood  was  expanded  over  a  large  surface — that  the  ventricle  contracted  to- 
wards a  centre,  which  was  the  artery — and  that  there  was  rery  little  friction  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  heart,  though  he  could  not  tell  how  much  to  attribute 
to  the  Carneas  columrm  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Carlisle ;  but  if  examined,  they  would 
see  very  little  irregularity  where  the  blood  converged,  the  principle  being  to- 
wards the  bottom.  The  blood  run  with  a  different  momentum  in  the  arteries 
than  it  did  in  the  heart,  being  only  about  thiee  inches  in  half  a  second,  and  the 
slightest  obstruction  must,  therefore,  oppose  it,  while  in  the  heart  the  blood 
moved  as  the  muscle  of  the  heart  contracted,  and  other  obstructions  moved.  As 
to  the  character  of  the  sounds,  they  resembled  those  of  natural  objects,  and  the 
natural  differed  from  the  morbid.  The  natural  was  a  dumb  percussive  sort  of 
sound,  the  morbid  was  whizzing,  giving  an  idea  of  friction — filing,  sawing, 
rushing,  and  so  on,  which  an  accustomed  ear  could  distinguish  with  precision — 
Dr.  Williams  replied  to  a  question  asked  by  Dr.  Granville,  that  the  general  re- 
sult of  their  investigations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  velocities  of  motion  did 
not  alone  produce  sound ;  there  must  be  some  obstruction,  some  resistance. 

Mr.  Brett  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Physical  and  Chemical  characters  of 
Expectoration  in  different  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  with  some  Preliminary  Re- 
marks on  the  Albuminous  Principles  existing  in  the  Blood." 

The  remarks  on  the  blood  referred  more  particularly  to  a  general  view  of  the 
albuminous  principles  existing  in  that  fluid.  The  simplest  view  which  could  be 
taken  of  the  vital  fluid,  is  that  which  refers  its  constitution  to  a  mixture  of  fluids 
or  soluble,  and  insoluble  albumen, — the  one  constituting  what  is  termed  the 
serum,  the  other  the  crassamentum,  or  cruor.  The  author  of*  the  paper  then 
proceeded  to  relate  the  different  opinions  which  had  been  published  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood,  quoting  the  statements  of  Berzelius,  Gmelin,  Dumas,  and 
Other  choluical  philosophers  of  distinction ;  at  the  same  time  remarking,  that  all 
these  statements  did  not  differ  materially  frOm  each  other,  and  might  be  consi- 
dered as  depending  upon  the  fact,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  might 
differ  slightly,  not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  times.  He  then  noticed  the  different  modifications  of  albumen  existing 
in  the  serum,  which  he  divided  into  three  forms : — 1st.  Soluble  or  free  albumen, 
capable  of  undergoing  coagulation  by  heat ;  2dly,  Albumen  in  combination  with 
a  basic  body,  viz.  soda ;  and,  3dly,  A  form  of  albuminous  matter,  which  he 
termed  the  colourless  self-coagulating  albuminous  principle. 

The  crassamentum,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  blood,  he  also  consider- 
ed as  made  up  of  more  than  one  form  of  8oUd  albuminous  matter ;  viz.  of  solid 
albumen  capable  of  undergoing  decoloration  by  ablution  with  w^ater,and  of  solid 
albumen  incapable  of  being  decolorated  by  the  same  process ;  the  former  being 
insoluble,  and  constituting  what  is  commonly  understood  under  the  name  of 
fibrin,  the  latter  soluble  in  water,  and  frequently  designated  red  particles  of 
haematoaiue.  Some  remarks  then  followed  on  the  microscopic  examination  of  the 
blood,  and  on  the  different  forms  of  the  globules  in  different  animals.  The  au- 
thor then  proceeded  to  detail  the  various  physical  characters  of  the  expectoration 
in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  its  varied  morbid  states. 
The  physical  characters  of  saliva  were  entered  upon,  and  the  globularity  of  its 
opaque  portions  alluded  to.  The  physical  characters  of  expectoration  in  the 
pituitous  catarrh  of  Laennec  were  then  detailed  ;  also  those  of  the  expectoration 
in  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis — in  haemoptysis,  or  pulmonary  apoplexy — in 
pneumonia— and  lastly,  in  different  stages  of  phthisis.  The  chemical  characters 
of  these  different  modifications  of  expectoration  were  then  folly  treated  of,  and 
reference  made  to  a  tabular  arrangement  which  the  author  had  embodied  in  his 
papers,  exhibiting  the  action  of  certain  re-agents — first,  on  saliva,  and  then  on 
the  different  forms  of  sputa,  the  physical  chairacters  of  which  had  been  already 
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fully  noticed.  It  was  remarked)  that  saliva  did  not  contain  any  soluble  albamen 
capable  of  uDdergoing  coagulation  by  heat ;  neither  did  it  contain  any  solid  albu- 
minous matter,  the  main  bulk  of  the  solid  contents  of  that  secretion  being  mucous. 
The  mode  of  analysis  adopted,  was,  to  deject  saliva  in  cold  water,  and  then 
subject  the  filtered  fluid  to  the  action  of  certain  re-agents ;  another  portion  of 
saliva  was  then  dissolved  in  a  caustic  alkali,  and  Uie  dkaline  solution  subjected 
to  the  agency  of  certain  tests.  The  quantity  of  selid  matter  in  a  given  weijgrht 
of  saliva  was  also  announced,  as  well  as  the  saline  matters,  and  their  chemical 
nature  stated  :  different  authorities  bearing  on  the  subject  were  quoted,  especially 
the  statements  of  Berzelius  and  L.  Gmelin.  The  chemical  characters  of  expec- 
toration in  pituitous  catarrh  were  then  described,  and  a  mode  of  analysis  was 
stated  to  have  been  adopted,  analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  saliva : 
this  modification  of  sputum  was  regarded  as  purely  mucus,  possessing  no  albu- 
minous matter;  it  was  found  to  contain  a  very  small  proportion  of  sofld  maV(er 
in  a  given  weight,  but  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  was  found  to  be  considera- 
ble, when  compared  with  the  quantity  of  solid  matter ;  and  this  saline  matter  the 
author's  experiments  lead  him  to  conclude  was  diminished  in  quantity  as  the  dis- 
ease progressed.  The  chemical  nature  of  sputum  of  the  acute  and  chronic  bron* 
chitic  character  was  then  entered  upon,  and  noticed  as  differing  in  certain  respeqts 
from  the  preceding  form  of  expectorated  matter,  in  containing,  for  example,  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  solid  matter  in  a  given  weight  than  was  found  in 
simple  pituitous  expectoration,  and  generally  a  smaller  proportion  of  sjiline  mat- 
ter ;  it  also  differed  in  containing,  generally  speaking,  small  quantities  of  soluble 
albumen  capable  of  undergoing  coagulation  by  heat. 

Pneumonic  expectoration  was  then  treated  of,  and  noticed  as  principally  made 
up  of  a  tough  mucoid  secretion  intermixed  with  blood,  to  which  last  was  owing 
its  peculiar  rust  or  brick-red^  colour,  and  also  its  powers  of  undergoing,  to  a 
certain  extent,  coagulation  by  heat  when  mixed  witn  water  and  filtered ;  it  was 
also  found  to  differ  from  most  other  forms  of  expectorated  matter,  in  containing 
no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  derivable  from  the  blood  with  which 
it  is  impregnated.  Phthisical  expectoration  was  the  last  form  of  sputum,  the 
chemical  characters  of  which  were  described.  It  was  noticed  as  differing  mate- 
rially in  diflferent  stages  of  the  disease — in  the  earlier  and  middle  stages  scarcely 
not  at  all — for  the  most  part,  at  least,  differing  from  the  expectoration  met  with 
in  chronic  or  acute  bronchitic  affections :  in  the  latter  stages,  however,  not  un- 
firequently  possessing  the  characters  of  a  simple  collection  of  puriform  matter, 
containing  very  large  quantities  both  of  soluble,  and  solid  or  insoluble  albumen, 
much  solid  matter  also  in  a  given  weight,  with  the  ordinary  saline  matters  found 
ia  other  varieties  of  sputa,  superadded  to  which  was  a  notable  proportion  of 
oxide  of  iron.  It  was  stated,  that  in  no  disease,  except  phthisis,  did  the  ex- 
pectoration contain  so  much  soluble  albumen  capable  of  undergoing  coagulation 
by  heat ;  and  also  in  no  disease,  except  pneumonia,  was  there  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  sblid  matter  in  a  given  weight  of  the  expectoration :  this  observation 
ref<^ring  however  to  the  sputum  in  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis,  where  it  puts 
on  the  character  of  a  collection  of  puriform  matter.  Allusion  was  then  made  to 
the  fatty  matter  existing  in  expectorated  fluids,  which  was  found  to  be  the  same 
in  quality  in  almost  every  variety  of  sputum,  but  differing  in  quantity,  being 
much  greater  in  quantity  in  well-marked  phthisical  expectoration,  than  in  any 
other  variety.  The  fatty  matter  wa8  peculiar,  too,  from  the  high  temperature 
which  it  required  for  its  fusion,  it  being  considerably  higher  than  that  necessary 
for  the  fusion  of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  fatty  matter,  and  even  higher  than 
that  required  for  cholesterine :  this  fatty  matter  was  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
being  deposited  frpm  the  former  when  its  boiling  solution  cooled.  The  author 
^so  referred  to  the  power  which  a  galvanic  current,  even  of  low  intensity,  pos- 
sessed of  coagulating  the  aqueous  fluid,  obtained  either  by  digesting  saliva,  or 
any  of  the  modifications  of  expectorated  matter  before  alluded  ^to,  in  water,  and 
filtering  the  fluid.  This  coagulation  was  not  regarded  by  the  author  as  proving 
the  presence  of  albumen,  because,  in  cases  in  which  the  galvanic  current  effected 
the  change  in  qtiestioo,  the  most  delicate  re-agents  with  which  chemists  are  ae- 
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quainted  for  the  detection  of  albumen,  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  trace.  The 
author  then  detailed  his  experiments  on  crude  and  softened  tuberculous  matter ; 
he  submitted  the  former  to  the  action  of  the  same  re-agents  as  he  employed  to 
re-act  upon  ordinary  fibrin,  and  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  crude  tubercle  did 
not  differ  chemically  from  solid  albumen  or  fibrinous  matters.  The  mode  of 
analysis  employed  in  examining  the  crude  and  softened  tubercle  was  the  follow* 
ing^t  may  be  observed,  that  the  crude  tubercle  was  examined  side  by  side 
with  the  ordinary  fibrin :  the  crude  tubercle  was  dissolved  in  a  weak  solutioa 
of  caustic  potass ;  a  similar  solution  of  fibrinous  matter  was  obtained,  and  bo^ 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  same  re-agents,  with  results  as  nearly  similar  as 
possible.  The  agents  employed  were  the  mineral  acids,  acetic  acid,  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  tinct.  galls,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.  The  softened  tubercu- 
lous matter  was  first  dejected  in  water,  and  then  filtered ;  the  filtered  fluid,  when 
submitted  to  re-agents,  was  found  to  contain  soluble  albumen, — that  portion  of 
the  tubercle  insoluble  in  water,  was  dejected  in  a  weak  alkaline  fluid,  by  which 
a  solution  was  obtained.  This  alkaline  solution,  when  submitted  to  the  neces- 
sary re-agents,  indicated  the  existence  of  solid  albuminous  matter  or  fibrin ; 
hence,  the  softened  tubercle  was  regarded  as  analogous  in  its  chemical  charac- 
ters to  purulent  matter.  Experiments  were  then  made  on  the  tuberculous  matter 
which  had  undergone  perfect  softening,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  latter  was 
chemically  identical  with  pus ;  from  which  it  was  deduced,  that  fibrinous  matter 
was,  by  ar  process  of  softening  or  fluifaction,  converted  into  actual  pus,  and 
hence  a  fruitful  source  of  the  abundantly  albuminous  fluid  found  in  the  expecto- 
ration of  patients  in  the  latter  stage  of  phthisical  disease.  The  author  then 
concluded  his  paper,  by  stating  the  results  of  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  ex- 
pectoration of  a  marked  puriform  character,  obtained  from  a  patient  in  the  last 
stage  of  phthisis.  It  was  found  to  consist  of:  water — albuminous  matter,  with 
a  little  mucus — extractives,  soluble  in  alcohol;  ditto,  soluble  in  water;  fatty 
matter — saline  matters,  consisting  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  phosphates  and 
carbonates,  with  earthy  phosphates  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Dr.  Williams  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  labours  of  so  expert  a  che- 
mist had  been  directed  to  so  important  a  branch  of  science  as  animal  chemistry, 
which  had  been  strangely  neglected  and  almost  overlooked.  .  This  he  lamented 
the  more,  since  the  subject  would  promote  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  would,  however,  ask  Mr.  Brett  if  he  had  observed  in  his  microsco- 
pical experiments  in  early  phthisis,  what  the  French  had  detected  in  the  sputa,  a 
sort  of  downy  substance,  peculiar  to  the  very  early  stages  of  this  disease,  and 
only  observable  through  the  microscope— indeed  it  was  a  microscopic  phenome- 
non. It  was  a  novelty  to  him,  that  tubercles  by  softening,  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
firett,  assumed  globular  forms  of  which  they  were  devoid  at  the  commencement; 
a  fact  confirmed  by  Gmelin.  This  paper  pleased  him,  for  it  further  assured 
him  of  the  truth  he  had  taught,  that  softening  was  a  modification  of  suppuration, 
— a  conversion  of  albumen  into  pus.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  organization 
in  tubercle. — Mr.  Brett  had  not  observed  the  microscopical  floccnlent  and  woolly 
appearance,  for  his  attention  had  not  been  so  directed. — Dr.  Williams  explained, 
that  it  did  not  resemble  flocculi,  but  was,  he  considered,  a  microscopical  ap- 
pearance only. — Mr.  Brett  had  made  his  microscopical  observations  on  what  was 
obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  and  opaque  portions  of  these  secretions  he  found  to 
be  globular,  not  so  perfect  in  cheesy  suppurations  as  in  those  of  other  charac- 
ters.— Mr.  Williams  inquired  what  was  the  opaque  compound  in  saliva.— Mr. 
Brett  answered,  it  might  be  a  modification  cf  albumen,  but  he  could  not  say 
exactly. — Dr.  Roget  remarked,  that  the  paper  made  it  appear  that  the  formation 

of  globular  inexpeciorated  matter  was  spontaneous Dr.  Williams  stated,  that 

the  belief  of  this  sort  of  globular  formation  might  be  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  production  in  serum,  after  it  had  been  some  time  at  rest,  which  had 
been  shown  by  Dumas  and  Sir  Everard  Home. — Mr.  Brett  did  not  consider  the 
cases  parallel,  since  serum  was  highly  albuminous,  and  this  expectoration  not. 
— Dr.  Johnson  thought,  that  independently  of  the  chemical  acumen,  the  paper 
would  be  of  value  to  practitioners,  on  account  of  the  physical  character  of  ex- 
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poctonted  matter,  of  which  there  were  three  modifieetions  :-rl8t.  Moene,  ftom 
intensity  of  dieeaee  in  the  bronchia.  9d.  Tuberculons  matter  softened  down, 
and  em»pingr  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  entirely  dischargfing  from  them.  3d« 
Secretion  of  para  lent  matter  from  excaTated  surfaces,  scarcely  distingnishable 
from  the  matter  of  abscess,  or  the  after  discharge  from  the  depot,  by  which  he 
meant  the  matter  secreted  after  the  first  contents  of  an  abscess  had  been  AUh 
charged. — Mr.  Golding  Bird,  after  allading  to  Mr.  Brett^s  experiments,  and 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Section  to  those  parts  which  particularly  merited 
the  attention  of  practitioners,  offered  a  suggAstion,  in  explanation  of  the  cir* 
cnmstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brett,  in  which  mncas,preTioasly  limpid,  became 
opaque  and  deposited  globular  masses  of  albumen,  auer  a  few  hours'  exposure 
to  the  air ;  as  well  as  of  the  fact  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Williams,  viz.  the  circum- 
stance of  serum  of  blood  becoming  opaque  and  depositing  globules  by  exposure* 
The  rationale  of  these  two  facts  Mr.  Bird  conceived  might  depend  upon  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  upon  albumen,  and  upon  alkalme  albuminates,  first 
pointed  oat  by  him  in  a  series  of  papers  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
In  the  case  of  mucus,  he  believed  that  a  notable  portion  of  albumen  was  present, 
held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  and  that,  by  exposure  to  air  or  to  an  atmo* 
sphere  of  hydrogen,  this  solvent  was  abstracted  in  an  exceedingly  gradual  man- 
ner, in  consequence  of  which,  albumen  was  deposited  in  the  form  of  rounded 
particles.  In  the  case  of  serum,  the  converse  Mr.  Bird  believed  to  take  place ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Brett  has  shown,  in  his  paper,  this  fluid  to  contain,  independent  of 
free  albumen,  a  small  portion  of  albuminate  of  soda,  it  appeared  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere  acted  on,  and  decom- 
posed this  compound,  forming  carbotiate  of  soda,  and  causing  the  deposition  of 
albumen  in  a  globular  form.  This  hypothesis,  moreover,  serves  to  explain  the 
fact  of  serum,  previously  neutral,  becoming  alkaline  after  a  few  hours'  exposure, 
for  the  albuminate  of  soda  previously  existing,  is  without  action  on  test  papers, 
whilst  the  carbonate  of  soda,  produced  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  is  fully 
capable  of  producing  an  alkaline  effect  on  turmerio  paper.  This  explanation  is 
in  direct  accordance  with  the  experiments  related  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine^ 
before  alluded  to. 

Da.  Cabsor  in  the  chair.-^Dr.  Holland  read  a  paper  "  On  the  cause  of  Death 
from  a  blow  on  the  Stomach,  with  remarks  on  the  means  best  calculated  to  re- 
store animation  suspended  by  such  accident*' 

The  writer  commenced  by  stating,  that  the  occurrence  of  death  from  a  blow  on 
the  stomach  has  never  received  any  full  or  satisfactory  consideration.  It  is  cur- 
sorily alluded  to  in  treatises  in  which  cases  of  sudden  death,  from  a  supposed 
impression  made  upon  the  nervous  system,  are  discussed ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  this  connexion,  from  being  imagined  to  depend  on  the  same  mysterious  cause. 
The  cause  of  death  from  a  blow  on  the  stomach  is  referred  to  a  shock  communi- 
cated to  the  nervous  system,  by  which  the  action  of  this  organ  is  arrested.  The 
primary  impression  is  considered,  by  some,  to  be  made  upon  the  semilunar 
ganglion.  The  situation  which  this  occupies,  and  not  any  peculiarly  intimate 
connexion  which  it  has  with  the  heart,  has  suggested  this  explanation.  Were 
it  unequivocally  shown  that  the  heart  derives  its  contractile  power  from  this  gan* 
glion,  and  that  this  is  injured,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  the  blow,  cause  and 
effect  would  be  too  indissolubly  united  to  admit  of  dispute.  No  one  has,  how- 
ever, shown  that  the  heart  receives  its  nervous  energy  from  such  source,  nor  are 
there  any  facts  demonstrating  that  this  ganglion  is  injured,  or  its  functions  dis- 
ordered by  a  blow.  No  distinct  evidence  is,  indeed,  presented,  proving  that 
this  occurs ;  vnriters  on  this  subject  speak  only  of  suspended  or  deranged  nervous 
action,  and  the  effects  of  -a  shock  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  prevailtng  notion 
may,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  three : — 1.  Situation  of  the  ganglion.  3.  The  spot 
where  the  blow  is  received.  3.  And  the  consequent  fatal  effect.  These  circum- 
stances are  the  only  reasons  adduced ;  and  yet,  without  other  corroborating  facts 
they  are  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  If  the  plexus  or  semilunar  ganglion  bo 
considefed  as  a  centre  of  nervous  energy,  this  does  not  supply  the  heart  or  cheat 
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generally^  but,,  indeed,  the  aorta  and  abdominal  vtseera?  and  hence  a  blow  on 
0ie  pit  of  the  gtomach,  were  its  effects  transmitted  directly  through  the  nerrous 
system  to  the  organ  snpplied  by  it,  would  be  more  likely  to  disturb  the  functions 
of  these  viscera  than  the  action  of  the  heart*  It  is  not  unphilosophical  to  con- 
tend, that  an  injury  inflicted  on  this  ^ntre  will  disturb  the  organs  dependent 
upon  it ;  but  the  heart  receives  nervous  influence  from  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
sympathetic  nerve,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  lunar  plexus,  or  ganglion ; 
and,  therefore,  if  affected  through  either,  it  cannot  be  explained  to  depend  on  the 
deprivation  of  nervous  fluid,  but  on  the  transmission  of  an  impression  or  undulation. 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  the  first  step  was  to  determine  the  important 
organs  peculiarly  liable,  from  their  situation  and  functions,  to  be  deranged  by  a 
blow  on  the  stomach.  Those  were  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  ascendens*  The  pit 
of  the  stomach  is  unquestionably  the  situation  where  these  large  and  important 
vessels  are  alone  liable  to  severe  functional  derangement  from  a  blow.  Above 
this  point  they  are  securely  protected  by  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and  below  it 
by  the  mass  of  abdominal  viscera.  A  blow  in  this  situation  has  necessarily  & 
tendency,  whether  it  strike  the  artery  or  the  vein,  to  urge  the  circulating  fluid 
towards  the  heart.  Nature,  by  means  of  the  semilunar  valves,  has  prevented 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  an  accident;  but  the  violence  of  the  blow  is 
quite  sufiicieiit  to  overcome  this  obstacle  or  barrier  to  the  retrograde  motion  of 
the  blood.  The  fatal  result  is  to  be  referred  to  the  sudden  propulsion  of  arterial 
fluid  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  not  to  the  greater  force  with  which  the  venous 
blood  may  possibly  be  returned  to  its  destination,  tn  discussing  this  subject, 
there  are  three  points  to  which  especial  attention  should  be  given.  1st.  Is  the 
aorta  so  situated  as  likely  to  be  influenced  in  the  manner  stated  ?  2dly.  Would 
a  blow,  ^ven  with  great  violence,  cause  a  retrograde  motion  of  blood,  and  its 
entrance  into  the  left  ventricle  ?  3dly.  Would  me  latter  circumstance  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  death  ? 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  was  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
principles  laid  down ;  showmg,  that  death  from  a  blow  on  the  stomach  is  not, 
as  has  always  been  considered,  referable  to  any  injury  or  impression  made  on 
the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Copland  required  an  explanation  of  three  questions.  Had  Dr.  Holland 
observed  the  morbid  appearances  after  death  from  blows  of  the  stomach  ?  2dly, 
Is  it  possible  to  produce  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  part  of  the 
artery  impinged  to  the  heart  without  rupturing  the  semilunar  valves  T  3dly,  Had 
Dr.  Holland  much  experience  of  the  treatment  t 

Dr.  Holland  knew  that  his  views  admitted  of  discussion  and  of  objection, 
since  they  differed  so  widely  from  the  received  notions.  He  had  only  observed 
one  case,  and  it  was  fatal.  The  post  mortem  examination  showed  a  florid  ap- 
pearance of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  especially  at  the  pit,  not 
unlike  what  is  observed  during  digestion.  The  blood  was  fluid.  With  regard 
to  the  rupture  of  the  valves,  he  could  present  no  facts ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
valves  would  not  be  seriously  injured,  and  failure  in  resuscitation  could  not  be 
attributable  to  the  state  of  the  valves. — Dr.  Copland  had  not  himself  witnessed 
the  morbid  appearances  of  sudden  death  from  a  blow  on  the  stomach,  but  seve- 
ral such  were  on  record,  which  were  sufficient  to  show  the  influence  of  the  gan** 
glionic  nerves.  He  thought  retrogradation  of  the  blood's  current,  as  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Holland,  could  not  take  place  without  a  rupture  of  the  valves,  or  evea 
of  the  heart  itself.  The  heart  could  be  injured  in  these  cases  physieally,  from 
the  diaphragm  as  well  as  the  vessels ;  but,  in  considering  this  kind  of  death, 
we  are  not  tq  attribute  its  cause  to  any  part  of  the  body  singly,  but  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  collectively — the  respirations- 
circulation — epigastrium— ciliary  plexuses  of  nerves — ^though  one  might  be  more 
injured  than  another. — Dr.  Johnson  had  had  his  attention  directed  to  this  subject 
from  an  early  age.  At  school  there  was  a  boy  a  great  pugilist,  who,  in  his 
rencontres,  gave  what  he  called  his  heart-ing,  meaning  a  blow  over  the  region 
of  the  heart.  The  first,  and  principal  effects,  were  a  sudden  suspension  of  re- 
spiration, which  was  relieved  and  followed  by  gasping ,  the  heart,  oppressed, 
d|d  not  ceas^  its  action,  for,  if  it  did,  deliquium  aninu  would  ensue:  the  pain 
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was  r%Ty  peculiar.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Copland  as  to  the  canie  of  deaith  io 
these  casee,  and  could  not  conceive  that  a  forcible  impTeasion  of  the  eorta  conld 
throw  the  blood  back,  and  force  the  vaWee ;  for  in  dead  bodies  this  was  diffioalt, 
thoagh  the  Talves  were  then  flaccid,  and  here  it  was  said  to  ooenr  to  the  linnff 
— bein^  still  more  difficult. — Sir  James  Murray  had  seen  two  cases  of  suspended 
animation  from  blows  on  the  stomach ;  one  recoTered,  and  the  other  died.  The 
remedy  he  should  recommend,  would  be  to  throw  a  bucket  of  cold  water  over 
the  body — gasping  would  ensue,  and  respiration  follow.  He  could  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Holland,  more  especially  when  he  considered  the  slight  influence  the 
small  quantity  of  forced  blood  would  exert.  A  space  of  the  artery,  equal  at 
most  to  about  two  inches,  would  be  struck— the  blood  contained  in  one  inch 
would  be  distributed  downwards  through  the  iliac  arteries  to  the  extremities, 
where  space  enough  was  found ;  and  the  other  inch  of  blood  sent  upwards, 
would  And  a  much  greater  space  through  all  the  vessels  of  the  chest  and  upper 
extremities.  He  would  not  deny  that  an  inch  of  blood  above  the  healthy  quan- 
tity, suddenly  propelled  into  the  heart  might  injure  that  organ,  but  thought  there 
was  not  enough  to  injure  the  heart  and  vessels,  as  they  must  be,  from  sudden 
violent  blows  on  the  stomach. — Dr.  Williams  had  not  read  any  author  who  save 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  efiects  of  blows  on  the  stomach,  but  he  agreed  in 
opinion  with  Dr.  Copland.  He  had  paid  particulair  attention  to  the  semilunar 
valves,  and  must  differ  from  Dr.  Johnson.  They  are  perfectly  mechanical,  and 
act  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  bodies.  They  completely  stop  all  entrance  to 
the  heart,  and  must  be  ruptured  for  entrance  there.  Dr.  Williams  then  alluded 
to  death  from  syncope,  by  poisons,  crushing  of  the  limb,  ingestion  of  cold 
water, — and  concluded  by  recommending  treatment  by  diffusible  stimuli. 

Dr.  John  Reid  then  gave  an  account  of  an  experimental  investigation  into  the 
Glosso-pharyngeal,  Pneumogastric,  and  Spinal  Accessory  Nerves.  This  com- 
manication  was  stated  by  Dr.  Reid  to  contain  merely  a  short  epitome  of  some 
lengthened  remarks,  which  he  bad  drawn  up  on  the  subject,  but  it  embraced  4he 
principal  results,  deduced  from  the  numerous  experiments  which  he  had  per- 
formed upon  those  complicated  and  important  nerves,  generally  included  under 
the  eighth  pair. 

GloJi0O'pkaryngeal  iVerve.— The  experiments  on  this  nerve  were  all  performed 
on  dogs,  and  were  twenty-seven  in  number.  Seventeen  of  these  were  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  it  was  to  be  considered  a  nerve  both  of  sensation  and 
motion,  and  what  were  the  effects  of  its  section  upon  the  associated  movements 
of  deglutition,  and  on  the  sense  of  taste.  The  other  ten  were  performed  on 
animals  immediately  after  they  had  been  deprived  of  sensation,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  more  accurately  how  far  it  is  to  be  considered  a  motor  nerve. 
The  phenomena  observed  in  these  experiments  were  first  stated ;  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  data  thus  obtained,  were 
these : — first,  that  this  is  a  nerve  of  common  sensation  ;  second,  that  mechanical 
and  chemical  irritation  of  this  nerve  before  it  has  given  off  its  pharyngeal 
branches,  or  of  any  of  those  branches  individually,  is  followed  by  extensive 
muscular  movements  of  the  throat  and  lower  part  o(  the  face ;  third,  that  the 
muscular  movements  thus  excited,  depend,  not  upon  any  influence  extending 
along  the  branches  of  the  nerve  to  the  muscles  moved,  but  upon  a  reflex  action^ 
transmitted  through  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  ;  fourth,  that  these 
pharyngeal  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  possess  endowments  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  sensations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  upon  which  they 
are  distributed,  though  he  cannot  pretend  to  say  positively  in  what  these  consist; 
fifth,  that  this  cannot  be  the  sole  nerve  upon  which  all  these  sensations  depend, 
since  the  perfect  division  of  the  trunk  on  both  sides,  with  removal  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  it  (if  care  be  taken  to  exclude  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  par 
vagum,  which  lies  in  close  contact  with  it),  does  not  interfere  with  the  permct 
perfonnanoe  of  the  function  of  deglutition;  sixth,  that  mechanical  or  chemical 
irritation  of  the  nerve,  immediately  after  an  animal  has  been  killed,  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  mnscular  movements,  provided  care  be  taken  to  insulate  it  from 
the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  par  vagum;  seventh,  that  the  sense  of  taste  is 
soflicieotiy  acute  after  the  perfect  section  of  the  nerve  on  both  sides,  to  enable 
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tiie  animal  readily  to  recog^nize  bitter  substanees ;  eighth,  that  it  may  probablj* 
participate  with  other  nerves  in  the  performance  of  the  function  of  the  sense  of 
taste,  bat  it  certainly  is  not  the  special  nerve  of  that  sense ;  ninth,  that  the  sense 
of  thirst  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  this  nerve. 

Pneumogaatric  or  Par  Fiagum  iVerve.—- From  the  results  of  thirty  experiments 
on  this  nerve,  he  is  satisfied  that  severe  indications  of  suffering  are  grenerally 
induced  by  pinching,  cutting,  or  even  stretching  this  nerve*  Powerful  respira* 
tory  movements  were  excited  in  some  of  the  animals,  when  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  was  compressed  for  a  few  moments  by  the  forceps. 

Pharyngeal  Branches  of  the  Par  Vagum, — ^From  seventeen  experiments  per* 
formed  on  dogs,  either  when  alive,  or  immediately  after  being  deprived  of  sen- 
sation, he  concludes,  that  these  are  the  sole  motor  nerves  of  the  constrictors  of 
the  pharynx,  the  stylo-pharyngeal  and  palatine  muscles ;  and  that  the  sensitive 
filaments  contained  in  these  branches  of  the  par  vagum  are  exceedingly  few,  if 
under  ordinary  circumstances  they  exist  at  all. 

Laryngeal  Branches  of  the  Par  Vdgum* — ^From  his  experiments  on  these 
nerves,  repeated  and  confirmed  in  various  ways,  he  concludes,  that  all  the  mus- 
cles which  move  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  receive  their  motor  filaments  from  the 
inferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerves.  That  one  only  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of 
the  larynx  receives  its  motor  filaments  from  the  superior  laryngeal,  viz.  the 
crico-thyroid  muscle,  and  that  consequently,  the  only  chance  which  this  nerve 
can  produce  f upon  the  larynx  as  a  motor  nerve  is,  that  of  approximating  the 
cricoid  cartilage  to  the  thyroid,—  in  other  words,  of  shortening  the  larynx ;  and 
that  the  sensations  of  the  larynx  depend  upon  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
These  experiments  are  completely  subversive  of  the  statement  of  Majendie,  that 
the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  supply  those  muscles  only  which  open  the  glottis, 
while  the  superior  supply  those  muscles  which  shorten  the  glottis.  They  also 
illustrate  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  causes  of  the  dyspnoea,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  strangulation,  when  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  are  cut  or  com- 
pressed. 

He  has  also  satisfied  himself,  that  when  any  irritation  is  applied  to  the  mu- 
cous memlKa>*^  ^f  ^^^  larynx,  in  the  natural  state,  thia  <}oes  not  excite  the  con- 
tractions of  these  muscles,  by  acting  directly  upon  them  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  that  this  contraction  takes  place  by  a  refiex  action,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  sensitive,  and  the  inferior 
laryngeal  is  the  motor  nerve.  He  is  also  convinced  that  the  mtiscular  contrac- 
tions of  the  oesophagus  are  not  called  into  action  by  the  ingesta,  acting  directly 
as  an  excitant  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  through  the  mucous  membrane,  but  by 
a  reflex  action,  part  of  the  oesophageal  filaments  acting  as  sensitive,  and  others 
as  motor  nerves.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  state  any  of  the  results  obtain- 
ed from  the  experiments  on  the  other  branches  of  the  par  vagum. 

Spinal  Jlccessory, ^^This  nerve  was  cut  across  in  seven  dogs  at  its  exit  from 
the  cranium,  and  no  effect  upon  the  voluntary  movements  of  uie  muscles  of  the 
neck  could  be  observed.  In  other  animals  the  nerve  was  first  cut  across  on  one 
side,  and  then  a  weak  dose  of  prussic  acid  given.  This  was  frequently  followed 
by' powerful,  slow  and  regular  respiratory  movements,  during  some  of  which 
distinct  contractions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  were  observed  in  unison  with 
the  other  muscles  of  inspiration. 

The  next  paper  was  entitled  *«  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Sacrum  in 
Man  and  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  Animals,*'  by  Hugh  Carlisle,  M.  D.— Mr* 
Carlisle  exhibited  to  the  Section  several  anatomical  preparations  of  the  human  sa- 
crum in  different  states  of  growth,  in  which  the  separate  formation  of  the  lateral 
parts,  consisting  both  of  ribs  and  of  transverse  processes,  was  distinctly  shown. 
The  analogous  structure  in  certain  classes  of  reptiles  were  displayed  by  means 
of  preparations  and  original  drawings,  and  the  errors  of  descriptive  (anatomists 
on  these  subjects  were  pointed  out.  Mr.  Carlisle  showed  that  some  of  the 
saurian  reptiles  afford  the  best  examples  of  distinct  and  well-developed  sacral 
ribs,  although  this  peculiarity  in  their  structure  has  bQen  wholly  overlooked  by 
previous  anatomists.  In  these  animals  the  sacral  ribs  are  two  in  number  on  eaeh 
side,  the  anterior  being  articulated  to  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  the  first 
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8«cnil  vertebne,  ftod  to  the  inter-Tertebral  fibro-cartilage,  the  posterior  to  the  last 
«acral  and  the  iSrst  caudal  yertebre.  In  the  human  snbject  the  sacral  ribs  are 
four  OB  each  side,  and  they  remain  in  a  separate  and  disting^aishable  state  until 
the  age  of  from  three  to  seven  years,  after  which  period  they  are  all,  except  in 
Tare  instances,  consolidated  with  each  other  and  with  the  bodies  and  transverse 
processes  of  the  sacral  veitebm.  The  os  ilium  in  the  foetal  state,  and  for  some 
years  after  birth,  in  the  human  subject,  is  connected  to  only  the  first  two  at  each 
side  of  the  sacral  ribs,  a  feet  which  is  consistent  with  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment, at  that  period,  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  with  the  disposition,  at  an 
^^ly  tLgrp*  to  walk  on  all  foars,  and  which  affords  an  additional  example  to  those 
already  Known  of  the  similarity  which  prevails  oetween  the  temporary  forms  of 
certain  parts  of  the  human  body  and  the  permanent  dispositions  of  the  corre- 
sponding parts  in  animals  of  a  lower  class.  In  many  of  the  qaadrumana,  of 
quadrupeds,  and  of  reptiles,  two  is  the  number  of  sacral  ribs  constantly  in  ap- 
position with  the  OS  ilium  :  in  the  hnman  subject,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
grotvth,  the  os  ilium  at  each  side  is  connected  by  a  cartilaginous  intermedium 
to  the  extitemities  of  three  sacral  ribs,  and,  in  one  instance,  in  the  skeleton  of  a 
negro,  Mr.  Carlisle  observed  it  conjoined  to  four.  This  communication  was 
concluded  by  some  observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  structure  exhibited  in  the 
skeletons  of  the  Testudo  Graeca  and  the  Testndo  Midas,  the  former  of  which  Mr. 
Carlisle  considers  to  possess  ttoo  sacra,  one  for  the  posterior  and  one  for  the  an- 
terior extremities ;  while  the  latter  has  but  one  sacrum  belonging  to  the  posterior 
extremities,  and,  possessing  a  more  extenbive  range  of  motion  in  the  anterior, 
presents  in  them  nearly  the  same  mode  of  junction  to  the  spine  which  prevails 
in  birds  and  some  quadrupeds. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Black,  on  the  Epidemic  Influenza  which  oc- 
curred this  springat  Bolton ;  but  as  it  contained  some  important  tables,  requiring 
great  care  to  insure  accuracy,  we  defer  our  report  until  next  week. 

Wednesdat/.^The  first  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  "  On  Dysmenor- 
rhoea." — An  account  of  this  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  number. 

Sir  James  Murray  then  read  a  paper,  in  continuation  of  a  former  one,  publish- 
ed in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal  for  July,  1836.  His  object  was  to  show,  that 
a  great  variety  of  disordered  conditions  of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  vital  organs, 
result  from  the  presence  of  urinary  secretions  in  the  cir«;ulating  fluids.  In  two 
cases  of  fatal  neuralgia,  one  tic  douloureux  of  the  thumb,  he  found  the  InvestF 
m^hts  of  the  nerves  studded  with  microscopic  crystals.  The  crystals  had  the 
same  constituents  as  those  sometimes  observed  in  the  sediments  of  urine.  Crys- 
talline frost-work  has  been  lately  observed  in  the  heart,  brain,  and  other  organs, 
by  Mr.  George,  and  in  the  membranes  of  the  bowels  by  Professors  Harrison, 
Apjohn,  and  others.  Great  constitutional  and  local  irritation,  he  considers,  is 
sometimes  created  by  the  acrimony  of  saline  solutions  remaining  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  body ;  and,  as  these  extraneous  substances  do  not  amount  to 
tanmble  particles  and  concretions,  that  the  presence  of  unsaturated  alkaline  or 
acid  re-a^ents,  maintain  many  obstinate  disorders — as  hysteria,  some  kinds  of 
asthma,  indigestion,  &;c.  He  had  detected  uric  acid,  urea,  and  many  other  ex- 
cretory substances  in  obstinate  sores,  in  discharges  from  the  eyes,  in  the  incrus- 
tations of  Tinea  capitis  and  Lepra.  He  also  thought  the  tubercles  deposited  in 
the  lungs,  and  composed  of  the  substance  called  soluble  extractive,  animal 
matter  of  a  similar  kind.  When  this  matter  meets  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  it  is 
deposited  in  a  solid  state  of  various  consistency.  The  various  oxides  it  meets 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  render  it  insoluble,  and  it  is  found  embedded 
in  many  other  parts,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  the  lungs.  The  elements  of 
these  extraneous  matters  are  not  always  separated  by  the  Sidneys,  and  untoward 
chemical  combinations  are  frequently  set  up  by  the  presence  of  acid  or  exciting 
atoms  not  duly  excreted  from  the  fluids. 

He  proposed  to  neutralize  or  precipitate  these  impregnations  by  baths,  acid  or 
alkaline,  as  were  required,  and  to  try  to  obtain  precipitates  in  the  urine  similar 
to  those  which  pass  off  in  the  crises  of  fevers  and  acute  rheumatism.  Sir  James 
eottcluded  by  lamenting,  that  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  such  examinations  by  the 
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mystical  and  pretended  diagnoses  of  charlatans,  had  deterred  medical  met  from 
examining  the  secretions  with  sufficient  precision ;  bat  hoped  that  the  difficulty 
of  this  inquiry  would  no  longer  retard  the  inrestigations  of  snch  prominent  sign* 
and  causes  of  disease. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  said,  that  the  examinations  recommended  by  Sir  J.  Mnr^ 
ray  were  becoming  more  and  more  common.  He  could  not  attribute  the  state  of 
the  body  impregnated  with  the  kinds  of  salts  described  in  the  paper,  to  the  cause 
assigned  by  Sir  James  Murray.  The  cause,  in  his  opinion,  was  rather  a  defect 
of  action  in  the  kidney,  than  absorption-^not  but  that  absorption  and  re^bsorp* 
tion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  would  take  place  as  described. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  pa^er  by  Dr.  Madden,  communicated  by  Professor 
Alison,  being  '^  Experiments  on  the  connexion  between  Nerves  and  Muscles.'' 
The  author  began  by  stating,  that  two  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  his 
)>aper  were  entertained — ^the  one  by  Dr.  Whytt,  and  the  school  of  neuralopsts 
who  attribute  muscular  motion  to  nerves  and  irritants,  mechanical  or  chemical, 
which  excite  motions  through jiervous  agency ;  and  the  other,  that  the  power 
was  inherent  in  the  muscles  themselves,  the  nerves  being  only  conductors.  He 
had  been  in  consequence  induced  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments ;  and  he 
now  detailed  a  great  number  on  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  heart  of  frogs,  by 
galvanism,  mechanical  irritations,  by  immersion,  and  application  of  narcotic 
solutions,  and  by  the  internal  administration,  or  rather  putting  into  the  mouth, 
of  prussic  acid,  carefully  timing  the  progress.  These  were  thought  to  bear  out 
the  following  conclusion,  at  which  the  auth/or  arrived.  When  we  see  narcotics 
have,  by  no  means,  a  destructive  influence  on  irritability,  nor  on  nervous  trunks, 
no  change  on  muscular  fibre — when  we  see  nerves  cease  to  excite  contractions 
long  before  muscles  themselves  have  lost  their  irritability,  their  number  and  size 
bearing  no  proportion  to  irritability — when  we  see  many  muscles  insensible  to 
the  irritation  of  nerves,  and  that  a  muscle  with  a  divided  nerve  can  recover  its 
exhausted  irritation  in  so  short  a  time,  and  so  perfectly,  we  must  withhold  our 
confidence  in  neuralogy,  and  believe  that  musctilar  contractility  is  not  dependent 
on  nervous  influence. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  from  Dr.  O'Bryan  Bellingham,  "  On  the 
order  of  the  succession  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heart."  On  performing  some  ex- 
periments on  frogs,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  order  of  the  progressive 
motions  of  the  heart,  which  was  in  opposition  to  that  given  by  Dr.  Hope,  and 
the  one  usually  received,  which  is  the  following  :-— 

l8t.  motion  the  auricular  systole. 
2d.        —        ventricular,  with  impulse,  and  no  pulse. 
3d.        —        ventricular  diastole. 

4th.       —        interval  of  ventricular  repose,  tov/ards  the  termination  of 

which  auricular  systole  takes  place. 

While  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Dr.  Bellingham  showed  the  follow-, 
ing  :— 

1st.  was  the  auricular  systole. 
2d.     —       ventricular  diastole  and  impulse. 
3d.     —       ventricular  systole. 

4th.    —      interval  of  ventricular  repose  towards  the  termination — auricular 
systole. 

He  found,  that  in  duration  of  time  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  occupies 
double  the  time  of  the  systole,  and  the  interval  of  repose  equalled  nearly  the 
time  taken  up  in  the  systole* 

With  respect  to  the  sounds,  he  found  the 

1st.  synchronous  with  ventricular  diastole. 
2d.  —  ventricular  systole. 

Dr.  Williams  said  these  experiments  had  been  described  long  ago.  They 
were  formerly  supported  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  who  had  publicly  abandoned  them. 
They  were  true  as  to  frogs,  bat  not  of  wazm*bloodea  animAls— they  were  nol 
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Irae  in  the  haman  subject,  and  the  analogry  which  the  author  iniplied  between 
the  progressive  motions  of  the  heart  of  frogs  and  man  was  utterly  impossible.^ 

llie  next  paper  was  entitled,  **  Observations  on  the  disease  called  Oocobae 
by  the  Africans,  or  Arabian  Leprosy,  the  Ara-apatta  of  the  Caribes  of  Guiana, 
the  Radesyge  of  Northern  finrope ;  and  on  the  Methods  found  most  effectiial  in 
the  treatment,''  by  Dr.  John  Hancook. — Dr.  Hancock  considered  that  Lepra 
Arabom,  Coeobae  of  the  Africans,  Ara-apatta  of  the  Caribes  of  Guiana,  as 
identical,  and  to  consist  in  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  serous  fluids,  with 
obstruction  of  the  absorbing  and  secerning  vessels,  with  a  peculiar  diathesis, 
forming  under  the  skin  tubercles,  knobs,  and  indurations,  which  characterize 
the  disease.  The  progress  being  slow,  the  humour  solidifies  almost  as  fast  as 
it  transudes.  Dr.  Hancock  had  never  known  this  disease  to  be  communicated 
by  husband  to  wife,  or  vice  verad.  This,  with  many  other  circumstances,  in- 
duced him  to  believe  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious.  The  disease,  in  its 
early  stage,  is  curable,  though  considered  to  be  incurable :  the  unhappy  subject 
is  regarded  with  suspicion ;  and  when  the  disease  is  fully  established,  the  suf- 
ferer is  obliged  to  be  sent  to  some  retired  pajrt  of  the  colony.  Bathing,  salines, 
and  anodynes,  were  recommended.  The  Indians,  especially  the  aborigines  of 
Guiana,  resort  to  fomentations,  baths,  and  a  drink  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  called 
Mouca,  with  the  root  of  a  vine,  Paramaroora,  a  species  of  Cissutj  and  the  bark 
of  Waiacano  (guiacum),  the  infusion  of  which  is  fermented  with  honey.  They 
«8e,  also,  the  bark  of  the  tree  *'  tamootu,"  a  nondescript. 

We  now  give  our  promised  abstract  of  the  Report  read  on  Tuesday,  by  Dr. 
Black,  on  the  Epidemic  Influenza,  as  it  occurred  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  in  January, 
February,  and  March  of  this  year,  and  which  principally  referred  to  the  Meteo- 
jology  of  the  season,  and  to  the  question  how  far  the  Epidemic  bore  upon  vital 
Statistics  and  Mortality. 

After  a  summary  of  the  principal  pathognomonic  symptoms  which  characterize 
the  disease  in  its  more  severe  and  fatal  forms,  with  a  short  notice  of  post  mortem 
investigations,  and  the  treatment  generally  adopted,  Dr.  Black  proceeded  to 
say,  that, to  the  medical  philosopher,  the  extent  and  intensity  with  which  the 
epidemic  bore  upon  the  population  of  the  country,  along  with  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality which  marked  its  progress,  as  well  as  the  meteorological  state  of  the 
weather,  which  preceded  and  accompanied  its  march  over  the  kingdom,  were 
subjects  of  great,  and  of  historical  interest,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
nature  and  progress  of  former  epidemics  of  the  kind,  and  with  the  rise,  abode, 
and  intensity,  in  other  places,  of  the  same  epidemic.  For  the  purpose  of  elu- 
cidating these  important  and  relative  matters  under  which  the  disease  appeared 
and  prevailed  at  Bolton,  he  obtained  a  correct  register  of  the  weather  in  its  prin- 
cipal meteorological  conditions,  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March 
or  this  year,  during;  which  the  epidemic  appeared,  prevailed,  and  decayed  at 
that  place,  to  which  he  had  added  a  column  exhibiting  a  scale  of  the  epidemic's 
rise,  maximum  intensity,  and  decay.  This  column  was  constructed  from  the 
several  lists  of  cases  of  influenza  entered  and  kept  by  three  of  the  principal 
practitioners  of  the  place  and  himself ;  which  entries  for  each  day  being  added 
together,  gave  a  ratio  conesponding  to  100  as  the  maximum  intensity  on  the 
3d  February.  To  this  table  he  also  added  a  Mortality  Register  of  420  burials, 
.and  therein  stated  the  several  ages  and  quinquennial  periods,  at  whi<^h  the  indi- 
viduals died,  after  the  fifth  year,  with  the  different  amounts  and  ratios  for  the 
late  epidemic  season,  as  well  as  for  the  average  of  fhe  same  months  during  the 
.five  previous  years. 
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JANUARY,    FEBRUARY,    AND    MARCH,    1837. 
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Fair  all  day 
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MBG/STEB  OF  4S0  BURMLS  at  the  FarSih  Churtl,  JBOLTOJV, 
J*i  Januars,  Ftbrvary,  and  March,  1 837,  witA  the  A-c^age  Atttiraa  of  BuriaU  dur- 
ing the  time  Menlht  of  the  five  previovt  yeart,  and  the  rata  per  cmi.  bttried  at 
the  teveral  Jge;  te  the  total  Deaths  in  the  tvo  peritib. 


From  the  ragieter  of  the  weather  it  is  seen,  that  daring-  the  first  two  weeks  of 
Jbdqv;,  the  temperature  was  very  irregular,  varying  in  the  mean  of  morning, 
oooo,  and  night  from  47°^  to  97°.3,  while  the  barometer  was  gradually  falling 
from  30.97  to  99.17,  and  snow,  bail,  rain,  and  fair  weather  prevailed  by  turns, 
l^e  epidemic,  during  this  period,  had  scarcely  made  its  appearance,  and  except 
it  had  subsequently  done  bo,  (he  few  cases  of  suffocative  oatnnh  and  atonici 
bronchilia  would  have  been  attributed  to  an  endemic  and  sporadio  origin.  With 
the  I4ch  day  of  the  month  commenoed  a  week  of  fair  weather,  and  of  a  iteadier 
and  milder  temperature;  but  efler  a  very  sudden  rise,  a  declining  state  of  the 
.  mercurial  column  took  plaoe,  which  reaehed  its  lowest  depression  of  SS.88  on 
the  evening  of  the  2l3t,  while  the  dew  point  became  nearar  to  the  mean  tempe- 
rature. Contemporaneous  with  this  loweat  stale  of  the  atmospheric  pressiH'e, 
on  the  SIst  commenced  the  full  and  rapid  invasion  of  the  epidemic,  aimilat  to 
Bome  mighty  mortifio  wave,  that  was  sweeping  over  Ae  nottntry,  8tidde»  in  k» 
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attack,  bat  more  lingeriniir  on  its  dep&rtore.  As  the  disease  advanced,  the  tem- 
perature fell  for  seven  c^ays,  with  continued  rain,  or  snow  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  barometer  (n  the  whole  gradually  rose,  until  it  attained  30.10  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February.  The  previous  day  the  epidemic  had  reached 
its  maximum  intensity,  having,  m  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  laid  the  whole  po- 
pulation,, with  trifling  exceptions,  under  its  influence,  which  extended  from  the 
merest  malaise^  or  slight  catarrh,  to  the  most  deadly  effect  on  the  functions  and 
organs  of  life.  Af^r  this  culminating  point,  it  gradually  diminished  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  though  not  in  the  severity  of  many  individual  instances ;  and  many 
diseases  occurred,  even  until  March,  which  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
constitutional  taint  or  diathesis,  which  the  epidemic  had  produced.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  epidemic  was  preceded  by  and  attended  with  easterly  and  southerly 
winds,  while  the  atmosphere  was  much  loaded  with  moisture.  This  high  point 
of  saturation  may  be  frequently  observed  'during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic, 
for  the  dew  point  is,  for  several  days,  seen  to  be  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than 
tbo  mean  temperature  of  the  day.  This  anomaly  in  part  arises  from  the  dew 
point  being  taken  only  once  a  day,  at  noon,  while  the  temperature  was  not  only 
taken  at  that  hour,  but  at  morning  and  night.  The  average  of  the  three  would 
therefore  be  sometimes  below  the  dew  point  at  noon. 

In  comparing  the  moriaUiy  of  the  Ave  previous  years,  during  the  same  months 
with  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  it  appeared,  that  the  increase 
on  the  whole  three  months  was  equal  to  45  per  cent,  on  the  average  mortality, 
and  for  the  month  of  February  alone,  it  was  1 60  per  cent.  Of  the  430  deaths, 
205  were  males  and  215  females,  while  the  ordinary  sexual  proportion  of  deaths 
is  as  109  males  to  100  females.  The  half  nearly,  208  of  the  420,  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  while  the  half  of  the  deaths,  during  the  five  previous 
years,  were  under  three  years  and  ten  months.  21.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
deaths  enumerated  during  the  epidemic  took  place  under  the  age  of  twelve 
months ;  while  the  average  at  that  age,  during  the  same  months  of  the  five  pre- 
vious years,  was  26.6  per  cent.  The  same  proportions  are  observed  during  the 
second  year  of  life.  These  ratios  in  favour  of  early  life,  during  the  epidemic, 
continue  until  the  thirtieth  year,  when  it  changes  to  the  prejudice  of  aault  life. 
For  instance,  between  the  years  of  forty-five  and  forty-nine,  the  ratio  of  deaths 
to  the  whole  was  6.2  per  cent. ;  while  at  the  corresponding  ages,  in  the  five 
previous  years,  it  was  only  2.7  per  cent. ;  nearly  about  the  same  disparity  ob- 
tains at  the  quinquennia]  periods  of  sixty-five  and  sixty-nine,  and  through  all  the 
advanced  years  of  lite,  compared  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  mortality  at  those 
periods  of  life,  during  former  years. 

In  corroboration  of  ihe  great  increase  of  mortality  during  the  epidemic,  and  of 
the  greater  extent,  to  which  it  bore  upon  those  in  advanced  life,  Dr.  B.  brought 
forward  several  notices  and  reports  that  have  been  published  since  the  epidemic, 
and  especially  those  by  Drs.  Clendinning,  Heberden,  and  Graves ;  and  regretted 
that  reports  of  the  kind  had  not  been  more  general,  and  more  exact  in  all  coiv 
temporaneous  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  locality  aflfected,  so  that 
some  deductions  might  have  been  made,  as  to  the  laws  under  which  the  epide- 
mic appeared  and  marched  over  the  kingdom.  By  observing  the  date  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  its  culminating  point  at  many  places,  the  nosometrical  lines  might 
be  traced  over  the  map  of  a  country,  and  even  over  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
globe  itself. 

Thursday, — ^The  Secretary  read  a  "  Report  of  a  Provisional  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Section  appointed  to  investigate  the  compoeitiona  of  the  various  Airimal 
Secretions,  and  the  organs  that  secrete  them ;  and  on  the  aimljsis  of  solid  animal 
secretions.** 

The  paper  stated  that  the  Sub-Committee  had  not  bee»  i^e  to  complete  their 
labours,  and  that  the  matter,  particularly  of  the  first,  was  preliminary.  The 
analysis  of  glands  and  secretions  was  difficult,  and  had  been:  little  attended  to* 
They  had  looked  out  for  a  standard  of  comparisock,  and  had  adopted  the  one 
which  had  been  used  to  ascertain  the  chemical  composition  of  solids  and  blood. 

5* 
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The  method  followed  was  to  try  what  was  sotuble  in  eertatn  mixtnteff  and  whai 
was  insoluble ; — Ist,  soluble  in  ether — 2dly,  in  wateir — 3dly,  in  water  and  al« 
kali,  and  4th]y,  insoluble.  Certain  principles  were  eommon  to  the  blood :  so 
were  those  principles  common  to  the  various  glands,  tfs  blood,  serum,  albumen ; 
but  they  were  different  constituents  in  various  glands.  Cholenterine  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  liver ;  il  was  found  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  blood,  and  se- 
cretions. They  would  submit  to  the  meeting  the  processes  to  ascertain  the  secre- 
tions by  the  standards  already  mentioned. 

Dr.  Roget  here  interrupted  the  reading,  and  said,  the  remainder  was  replete 
with  numerous  manipulations  and  chemical  processes,  and  since  the  whole  would 
•be  published  in  the  Transactions,  he  put  it  to  the  Section  whether,  as  their  time 
^as  so  short,  Enough  had  not  been  read. — Dr.  Williams  said,  the  Report  con- 
tained matter  for  fitiy  committees,  and  should  certainly  be  made  public  to  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Simpson  commenced  a  paper  on  Cholera,  and  was  proceeding  to  show 
the  contagiousness  of  that  disease,  by  human  propagation  from  Edinburgh  to 
the  surrounding  villages,  when  Dr.  James  Johnson  submitted  to  the  President 
and  meeting,  that  the  paper  contained  only  what  was  known,  and  had  been 
often  discussed.  After  a  few  words  fVom  the  President,  Mr.  Simpson  said  h^ 
Would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Section,  but  would  print  his  paper  for  cir- 
culation. 

Dr.  6.  C.  Holland  next  read  a  paper  ^*  On  the  inilnenee  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs  on  the  circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Chest.'^ — ^The  author  prefaced  his 
paper  by  remarking  that  the  present  inauiry  was  only  a  small  part  of  a  more 
general  one-<-one  which  indeed  embraced  the  investigation  of  mental  influence 
on  the  heart,  stomach,  alimentary  canal,  liver,  kidneys,  the  decretory  organs 
g[eneral]y,  and  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  He  did  n6t,  he  stated,  men- 
tion these  circumstances  for  the  purpose  or  securing^  for  the  present  inauiry  th6 
indulgent  consideration  of  the  Section,  for,  though  it  was  only  a  part  or  a  com* 
prehensive  whole,  it  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  independent  to  be  Judged  by 
its  principles.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  Physiology  that  has  been 
more  diligently  cultivated  than  this,  and  none  in  which  more  ingenious  experi- 
ments have  been  performed.  In  our  own  day  the  researches  and  experiments  of 
Barry,  Poiseuille,  Magendie,  Carson,  Bourdon,  Amott,  aid  Wedmeyer,  ar^ 
too  well  known  to  require  any  detailed  account.  There  is  little  agreement  in 
the  theories  of  these  distinguished  physiologists  respecting  the  influence  of  res- 
piration on  the  circulatory  system.  Some  regard  it  as  exceedingly  limited,  and 
others  contend  that  it  is  not  only  the  principal,  but  the  sole  a^ent  in  the  produce 
tion  of  this  effect.  Dr.  Holland  said,  he  had  long  and  sedulously  investi^ted 
the  influence  of  respiration  on  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  the  result  of  hts  in- 
(luiries  and  experiments  on  himself  was,  that  it  is  not  great  in  the  ordinary  and 
the  unexcited  conditions  of  the  animal  system,  but  peculiarly  marked  when  the 
function  of  inspiration  or  expiration  is  unusually  active  or  disturbed. 

In  the  progress  of  this  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  strong  mental  emotions,  whe- 
ther exciting  or  depressing,  greatly  disturb  the  circulatory  system.  If  this  fact 
be  satisfactorily  established,  the  argument  founded  on  it  will  not  be  liable  to 
objection,  because  it  is  based  on  "exceedingly  deranged  conditions  of  the  vital 
powers.  Cases  of  this  kind,  like  the  experiments  of  Barry,  illustrate  the  influ- 
ence of  respiration  only  in  extreme  circumstances,  but  it  is  under  these  circum*" 
stances  that  the  direct  agency  of  the  brain  on  the  heart  is  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly evident,  and  theremre  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  appeal  to  such  cases  in 
eorroboration  of  a  different  theory.  In  ordinary  breathing  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  heart  is  influenced  by  the  brain,  such  influence  being  supposed  to  occur 
only  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  but  those,  whatever  be  their  nature,  may  be 
shown  to  produce  or  co-exist  with  great  disturbance  of  the  respiration,  of  which 
immediate  disorder  of  the  circulatory  system  is  a  necessary  effect. 

The  expansion  df  the  chest  occasioned  by  a  deep  inspiration,  facilitates  the 
flow  of  blood  towards  two  different  points — the  right  and  left  auricle, — betweeh 
which  the  circulating  fluid  has  no  continuous  connexion,  nor  is  the  impulse  felt 
by  one  portion  communicated  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  other.    The  contrac- 
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tnmv  of  th»  ketet  kn  modified  aiceordiaf  to  the  ^oeUty  tnd  i|teati9  of  Mood 
which  it  leeeiTee.  An  increased  qoanlity  determined  to  it,  withoot  haTiog  mH 
dergone  an j  tMMitional  chemical  changes,  ioYariably  auffmente  the  frequencj  of 
the  pulse,  bat  dimimshes  its  strength ;  ft  £Mt  which  DrrHolland  had  repeatedly 
proved  by  experiarants  on  himself.  On  making  a  series  of  deep  inspiratioBS^ 
the  eontractiotts  of  the  heart  were  accelerated,  bat  proportionably  enfeebled,  and 
the  EteiBe  effect  is  always  obsenred  in  oases  of  sadden  and  powerfully  depressiiig 
mental  emotions*  When  the  increased  qutetitv  of  blood  is  more  sttmoktiag 
than  usual,  the  contractions  are  likewise  acoetetated,  but,  at  the  same  time^ 
greatly  augmented  in  foroe.  The  capacity  of  the  heart  is,  therefore,  o^otinually 
modified,  emitting,  at  one  time,  att  exceedingly  email  and  feeble,  at  another  ft 
mach  more  copious  and  iuTigorating  stream*  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  weak  and  thrsad-like  current  is  not  attributable  to  any  deficiency  of 
blood  either  at  the  right  or  left  auricle,  the  proportions  in  both  bemg  greatly  in^ 
creased  by  the  oauses  which  huTe  disturbed  the  fonctions  of  the  cireuwtory  sys* 
tern.  It  was  further  remarked,  in  direct  corroboratioQ  of  this  factt  that  when* 
ever  congestion  takes  place  within  the  chest,  if  unaocompanied  by  inflammationt 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  generelly,  if  not  always,  enfeebled.  In  most  such 
instances  the  pulse  is  found  frequent  and  small,  and  even  in  the  exceptions,  if 
not  frequent,  it  is  weak.  It  was  afterwards  shown,  that  whencTer  this  condi« 
tton  of  the  dioraoic  organs  has  continued  for  some  time,  syncope  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart  often  occur  on  the  individual  making  a  deep  inspimtion*  Prerionsly 
to  this,  the  heart  receives  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood---a  quantity,  however* 
strictly  proportioned  to  its  capacity,  which  is  greatly  diminished  from  that  which 
it  poeaesses  in  a  state  of  health ;  and  even  this  is  occasionally  propelled  with 
difficulty,  and  is  sometimes  interrupted  In  its  course,  when  a  slight  addition  is 
made  to  it,  by  a  fbroed  or  deep  inspiratiDn,  or  by  the  least  bodily  exertion. 
These  phenomena,  which  are  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  show  that  when  the 
heart  is  only  just  capable  of  transmitting  forward  tlTe  small  stream  which  it  re^ 
eeives,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  be  arrested  or  disordered  la  Its  aetioo^  not  indeed 
from  the  direct  infiuenoe  of  the  brein,  but  from  any  cause  produoin^^  determina* 
tion  of  blood  to  the  chest.  With  such  data,  the  difficulties  of  this  inquiry,  the 
I>oetor  said,  were  greatly  lessened.  If,  In  one  instance,  the  cessation  of  the 
aetion  of  the  heart  arises  ftom  the  inward  determination  of  blood,  it  is  nnphilo^ 
sophioal  to  suppose  the  same  cause  to  operate  in  another,  when  it  may  be  mdis* 
intably  shown,  that  there  exists  the  same  condition  of  the  ciroalatory  system  1 
The  author,  after  these  remarks,  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  the  inflaence 
of  respiration  on  the  motion  of  blood  within  the  chest;  on  the  motion  of  blood 
in  the  arteries  and  veins ;  and,  lasUy,  attempted  to  show  how  the  qualities  of  the 
blood  are  modified  by  a  prepeoderanoe  of  expirations  produced  by  exhilarating 
mental  emotions. 

Dr.  Caraon  differed  from  the  writer.  He  thought  that  circulation  was  but 
little  influenced  by  respiration— he  meant  as  to  force  and  quantity.  There  wae 
another  matter  to  be  token  into  consideration,  which  left  the  blood  in  a  great 
measnre  in  the  same  situation  on  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  that  was  the 
reception  of  air,  by  which  means  the  expansion  of  the  chest  was  accounted  for 
without  having  any  effect  on  the  pressure  or  suction  of  the  blood.  The  theory 
of  the  oxidizement  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  was  considered  to  be  exploded  by 
recent  physiologists,  and  that  the  air  passed  into  the  blood  as  it  was ;  therefore 
that  oxy^nation  did  not  arise  from  any  change  in  the  blood.  When  a  weak 
person  sighed,  his  circulation  was  improved.  What  was  the  cause  t  By  ft 
deep  inspiration  the  lungs  expanded  with  more  force ;  the  heart  imbibed  a  larger 


had  invariably  found  that  a  series  of  deep  inspirations  did  always  bring  to  the 
lungs  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  previously  existed.  The  pulse,  which  be* 
fan  had  only  been  70  or  76,  became  85,  and  in  some  cases  90,  and  was  propop* 
4iooably  debilitated.    Setting  aside  all  theory,  two  effecte  followed-^hange  in 
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the  rapidity  of  the  pnlse,  mid  in  its  force.  He  broDgrht  forward  a  thebrr  1o  aeeoQDt 
for  theee  effects.  But,  letting  bis  own  theory  alone,  it  was  quite  clear  that  in* 
spiration  naust  have  an  effect  on  the  circulation.  Dr.  Carson  had  also  stated  that 
air  passed  directly  into  the  blood.  He  had  never  heard  this  opinion  before.  All 
they  were  acquainted  with  was,  that  air  was  so  inspired  that  a  certain  change 
was  effected  by  it  in  the  blood.  By  chemical  investigation  they  foond  that  the 
carbonic  acid  ffas,  which  was  exhaled,  existed  as  carbon  profusely  in  the  blood, 
and  united  with  the  oxygen  inspired ;  hence  they  had  carbonic  acid.  Dr.  Carson 
had  stated  still  further,  that  sighing  improved  the  circulation.  He  had  paid 
considerable  attention  to  this,  and  he  could  not  say  that  it  improved  it  except  in 
one  way,  and  that  was,  it  occasionally  gave  freer  play  to  the  lungs.  They  saw 
persons  after  being  interested  in  any  story  almost  suspend  their  breath,  or,  >n 
other  words,  forget  to  breathe;  and  as  soon  as  the  interest  of  the  story  termi- 
nated there  was  a  very  deep  inspiration,  which  relieved  the  blood  in  the  chest* 
But  he  was  satisfied,  that  a  series  of  inspirations  did  not  invigorate  the  system. 
Dr.  Carson  had  also  stated  that  the  blood  was  not  facilitated  in  its  return  by  in« 
spiration.  Experiments  had  frequently  been  performed  which  proved  this.  But 
be  would  refer  to  those  of  the  son  of  Dr.  Neil  Amot.  Yet  he  was  under  tlie 
necessity  of  acknowledging  that  inspiration  appeared  to  have  the  power  of  brinf- 
ing  the  blood  towards  the  chest  about  an  inch. 

Mr.  Hare,  of  Leeds,  read  a  paper  on  Spinal  Deformities.  The  object  was  to 
introduce  to  the  Section  the  model  of  an  apparatus  used  in  cases  of  ^curvature 
of  the  spine,  &c.,  and  its  effects  were  shown  in  several  casts  and  drawings  of 
lateral  and  angular  curvature,  said  to  have  been  taken  before  and  after  the  treat- 
ment. The  apparatus  consists  of  an  inclined  plane  about  six  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  with  three  pullies  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower  end,  and  others 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  curve ;  a  head-strap,  of  stuffed  leather,  passes 
under  the  chin,  similar  to  the  Hinkley  Collar ;  the  shoulder-straps  are  passed 
to  the  axillie ;  and  a  aimilclf  contrivance  is  used  for  the  ankles,  for  extension* 
by  means  of  graduated  weights.  In  cases  of  projection  of  the  sternum,  liia 
patient  being  what  is  called  •«  chicken-breasted,"  a  regular  pressure  is  made  on 
that  bone. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  read  a  communication,  from  a  medical  student,  on  a  diseaea 
of  the  lungs  caused  by  the  deposition  of  particles  of  dust  It  would  contribute^ 
he  observed,  towards  the  elucidation  of  that  class  of  diseases  affecting  arttsans« 
which  had,  in  a  more  systematic  form,  been  treated  b^  Mr.  Thackrah.  In  tb^ 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  were  many  stone-quames,  and  the  workers  in 
which  not  unfrequently  died  from  consumption.  A  mason,  a  worker  in  the 
Craiffletth-qnarry,  was  ill ;  he  was  bled  and  treated  for  a  common  cold,  vsco- 
vered,  and  returned  to  his  work.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  again  taken 
ill,  and,  two  years  after  the  first  attack,  he  died.  During  his  illness  percussioii 
afforded  a  dull  sound ;  on  the  right  side  the  stethoscope  indicated  no  respiratory 
murmur ;  on  the  left  a  puerile  rale.  AAer  death,  the  lungs  presented  a  Mack 
appearance ;  20  oz.  of  fiuid  were  found  in  the  right  side,  and  4  oz.  in  the  left ; 
there  was  no  membrane,  the  pleura  being  fibrous,  which  was  rare.— Dr.  Alison 
stated  that  he  bad  only  seen  this  state  once,  being  on  the  pleura  and  cardiao 

Eortion  of  this  kind  of  membrane;  both  lungs  were  completely  studded  witk 
lack  tubercles,  as  if  they  were  melanotic,  and  cut  like  cartilage.  Similar  pro- 
jections were  on  the  plenra,  and  the  bronchial  glands  were  long  and  hard,  grating 
when  cut  with  the  scalpel,  owing  to  a  cretaceous  secretion  like  bone.  The 
analysis  of  this  cretaceous  matter  showed  it  to  be  principally  the  carbonate  of 
lime.  In  the  bronchial  glands  were  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina.  He 
directed  particular  attention  to  this  analysis,  for  Dr.  William  Gregory  has  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  Craigleith-quarry  stone,  and  the  analysis  of  this  stone- 
gave  the  same  ingredients  as  those  found  in  the  lungs  of  the  workman.  Ur* 
Gregory  found  in  the  stone  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina.  The  deduc- 
tion must  necessarily  be,  that  this  (pointinp^  to  a  preparation  of  the  lungs  which 
he  exhibited)  must  be  an  absolute  deposition  of  the  Craigleith-quarry  atone^ 
from  small  particles  taken  into  the  lungs  daring  respiration,  producing  consuropi- 
tion  and  death. — ^Dr.  Macartney  had  seen  many  black  glands  at  the  root  of  %hm 
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Hings,  and  disperadd  through  its  substance,  but  th«f  were  not  hard.  It  was 
stated  that  fibrous  concretions  in  the  chest  were  rare ;  this  did  not  accord  with 
his  obsermttons.  In  his  museum,  at  Trinity  Collegfe,  he  had  placed  many  ex- 
amples of  this  disease.  The,  inflammation  gave,  first,  condensed  lymph,  changed 
it  into  fibrinous,  conTerted  it  into  cartilage,  and  finally  into  bone. — Dr.  Mackin* 
tosh  replied  in  the  negatire,  to  the  question  if  any  other  part  of  the  body  con« 
tained  stone. 

Sir  James  Murray  presented  to  the  Section  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
Withdrawing  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  partially  or 
wholly.  He  presented  his  reasons  and  observations  to  the  Dublin  Medical  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association,  but  they  were  not  well  understood,  for  want  of 
apparatus  and  drawings.  These  he  had  now  got,  which,  beside  much  labour 
and  time,  had  cost  upwards  of  100/. ;  and  he  trusted,  since  he  was  becoming 
old,  some  of  the  Members  would  perfect  them.  The  first  machine  was  for  the 
whole  body,  and  resembled  in  form  a  slipper-bath,  with  the  addition  of  a  sepa- 
rate part  to  cover  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  the  head  only  being  free.  The 
upper  portion  was  lutea  to  the  lower,  by  means  of  a  composition  (used  in  mak- 
ing printers*  rollers  for  inking  the  types,)  an(>  fixed  in  a  groove ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  patient*s  face  and  head  could  be  contained  in  a  glass  case,  luted  to  the 
machine  in  the  same  manner,  and  respiration  carried  on  by  a  tube.  The  air 
firom  the  machine  was  removed  by  means  of  an  exhausting  syringe,  screwed  on 
towards  the  bottom  part  of  this  apparatus.  He  had  tri^  this  machine  in  the 
collapsed  cases  of  cholera,  and  exhausted  the  air  from  the  body,  taking  off  one 
ton  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  vessels  became 
full  and  turgid,  and  the  body,  previously  shrunk,  was  rounded  and  red.  He 
had  tried  it  repeatedly,  and  the  same  results  followed.  The  process  might  be 
reversed,  and  pressure  of  air  made  on  the  body,  even  to  the  amount  of  1(K)  tons, 
without  damage ;  but  bevond  this  it  would  not  be  safe.  He  had  tried  it  repeatedly 
in  asthma.  The  principle  was  applicable  topically,  and  parts  of  the  body  could 
be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  machine,  modified  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  them. 
He  exhibited  a  contrivance,  of  a  long  tin  tube,  made  air-tight,  and  with  a  piece 
of  wet  bladder  round  one  end,  which  was  open ;  at  the  other  end,  which  was 
closed  up,  a  small  exhausting  air-pump  was  placed.  A  patient,  with  a  para- 
lytic wrist,  put  his  arm  into  this ;  the  wet  bladder  was  tied  round  his  arm  at 
the  top,  to  make  it  air-tight,  and  the  atmosphere  was  then  pumped  out  of  the 
tube.  The  atmospheric  pressure  being  taken  off,  the  limb  became  turgid,  th0 
circulation  was  increased,  and  the  part  affected  was  soon  cured.  There  was 
another  adaptation  of  the  same  contrivance  to  the  limbs,  to  draw  off  the  effect 
of  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  one  to  stop  hsBmorrhage  in  an  injured  hand, 
limb,  or  other  extremity.  An  exhausting  pump  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  blad- 
der, the  limb  was  put  into  the  bladder,  and  the  neck  then  tied  round  to  make  it 
air-tight*  The  air  was  then  completely  exhausted  by  means  of  the  pump,  which 
compressed  the  bladder  so  close  to  the  skin  as  effectually  to  stop  even  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  The  same  contrivance  of  a  bladder  and  exhausting-pump  was  also 
applied  for  the  cure  of  ulcerated  legs,  by  preventing  evaporation  of  the  ulcers, 
by  exhausting  the.  air,  and  making  the  collapsed  bladder  adhere  tightly  all  round. 
For  irregular  surfaces  he  thought  the  instruments  of  particular  value,  since  no 
dry-cupping  could  be  used  there.  If  this  plan  had  been  known  when  those  me- 
lancholy deaths  from  dissection  cots  took  place  in  Dublin,  and  dry-cuppins 
eould  not  be  had  recourse  to,  it  would  have  been  fortunate.  The  machine  would 
be  particularly  advantageous  in  withdrawing  blood  firom  particular  parts  to  others 
more  remote.  Thus,  in  oases  of  congestion  of  blood  in  the  head,  where  bleed* 
ing  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  carry  it  further, 
owing  to  the  great  general  loss  in  the  circulation,  blood  might  be  made  to  accumu- 
fate  in  other  parts,  as  in  the  legs.  The  ease  of  a  well-known  brewer  in  Dublin  was 
treated  on  this  principle,  and  recovered.  Sir  James  then  enumerated  the  kinds 
of  cases  where  the  apparatus  miffht  be  used, -..asthma,  defective  external  circu* 
istion,  aneurism,  tumours,  paralysis,  las. 

Dr.  Macartney  considered  the  machines  very  ingenious ;  and,  in  reference  to 
JUseetion  wounds,  ha  observed,  that  he  used  a  solntioa  of  alum,  keeping  th« 
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parts  moistened  with  it,  and  that  lie  had  never  suffered  any  inconTenieBce  from 
them. 

Dr.  Hugh  Carlisle  then  related  two  cases  of  remarkable  malformation  of  tho 
Cerebellum ;  and  made  some  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  Brain,  and  the 
mode  of  inyestigrating  its  functions. 

Mr.  Carlisle  exhibited  to  tbe  Section  a  cast  of  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  cerebellum,  taken  from  a  female  idiot.  In  this  instance,  the  whole  brain 
was  rather  small,  but  not  remarkably  so,  at  its  anterior  part;  and,  upon  dissec* 
tion,  it  was  found  that  the  deficiency  in  internal  structure  was  more  marked  than 
that  arising  from  want  of  size  or  from  imperfect  form.  The  cerebellum  was 
extremely  small,  not  more  than  onC'sixih  of  the  usual  size ;  the  gyri  were  few 
and  shallow;  the  arbor  vitse  possessed  but  two  principal  branches,  although  the 
usual  number  is  six  large,  and  one  small  one.  The  corpus  dentatum,  or  ganglion 
of  the  cerebellum,  was  not  larger  than  a  very  small  nut,  nearly  smooth  in  the 
outline  of  its  section,  of  one  uniform  light-brown  colour,  and  manifestly  defi- 
cient in  the  true  ganglionic  structure.  The  pons  varolii  was  very  small,  and  its  in- 
ternal grey  and  white  substances  were  not  so  distinct  as  usual.  The  pyramids  were 
parallel  cylindric  forms,  and  did  n^t  decussate  with  each  other  at  all,  or  at  most 
very  imperfectly.  The  corpora  olivaria  were  little  prominent,  and  the  grey 
matter  within  was  obscure.  The  locus  niger  was  indistinct,  and  not  sufficiently 
dark  in  colour.  The  corpora  striata  were  very  small,  even  when  compared  with 
the  brain ;  their  white,  fibres  were  few  and  minute.  The  pineal  gland  was  rather 
large,  and  contained  a  cluster  of  soft  round  bodies,  in  place  of  the  acervulus. 
The  whole  character  of  the  brain  was  imperfect  as  to  strtteiure ;  the  plexuses 
were  not  fine,  nor  so  much  interwoven  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  the  grey  sub- 
stance was  pale,  and  not  in  sufficient  quantity.  This  woman  was  manifestly 
idiotio,  and  possessed  the  peculiar  expression  by  which  idiots  are  characterized. 
The  upper  jaw  projected  beyond  the  lower,  the  hair  grew  upright  from  the  scalp, 
a  circumstance  which  generally  distinguishes  those  who  are  idiots  from  birth, 
and  the  countenance  was  extremely  forbidding.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  but  was  not  deficient  in  intellect. 
This  person  died  of  fever  in  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital,  in  Dublin :  on  ex- 
amination, it  was  found  that  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  was  wholly 
wanting.  His  muscular  system  was  well  formed,  and  he  had  possessed  full 
power  over  all  the  voluntary  movements.  Yet,  in  both  thet^e  instances,  though, 
as  observed,  the  cerebellum  was  reduced  in,size  and  defective  in  structure,  those 
organs,  to  which  these  portions  of  the  brain  are  by  phrenologists  submitted,  were 
remarkably  well  developed.  Two  other  cases  were  referred  to ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was^proposed,  how  far  such  cases  are  consistent  with  Gall  and  Spurzheim's 
theory. 

Mr.  Carlisle  further  adverted  to  the  particulars  of  several  dissections  of  the 
brain  in  his  possession,  but  which  were  too  much  in  detail  for  perusal  before  the 
Section.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  dissections  is,  that  in  the  brain 
of  idiots  the  internal  structure  is  always  defective,  and,  in  many  instances,  more 
so  than  the  size  or  external  form;  and  that  in  the  brains  of  persons  not  idiotic, 
but  possessing  various  degrees  of  intellectual  power,  very  marked  differences  in 
internal  structure  may  be  observed  by  those  who  dissect  the  brain  in  the  manner 
first  proposed  by  Dr.  Macartney,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  British  As- 
sociation, and  published  in  their  Transactions  for  1833.  It  is  a  most  reasonable 
supposition,  firom  the  facts  just  mentioned,  and  from  observation  of  the  structure 
of  the  brain  in  animals,  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  is  much  infiu- 
^nced  by  peculiarities  in  the  organization  of  the  various  plexuses  or  ganglia,  of 
which  the  brain  essentially  consists.  Phrenologists  have  wholly  neglected  the 
internal  structure  of  the  brain,  and  have  confined  their  attention  to  the  size  of 
certain  portions  at  the  surface;  a  method  which  is  calculated  to  mislead,-* 
amongst  other  reasons,  because  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  not  the  only  part 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  size  is  a 
very  inadequate  measure  of  power,  unless  the  structure  of  the  part  he  also  taken 
into  consideration.  As  an  example  of  an  erroneous  method  of  investigation, 
Mr.  Carlisle  quoted  an  elaborate  paper,  by  the  celebrated  Tiedemann,  iq  thd 
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Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  he  concludes,  frooix  measnreinents  of  the 
^ze  of  the  cranial  cavity  in  Negroes  and  in  Enropeans,  that  the  faculties  of 
hoth  are  alike ;  whereas,  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  opportunities  of 
ohservingr  the  children  of  Neffroes  and  of  Enropeans  edacated  together  at  the 
same  school,  that,  as  long  as  the  perceptive  faculties  chiefly  are  employed,  equal 
progress  is  made  by  hoth  classes  of  children  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  the  reflecting 
and  Comparing  powers  are  required,  as  in  the  learning  of  mathematical  or  other 
inductive  sciences,  the  inferiority  of  the  Negro  is  almost  uniformly  made  mani* 
fest.  Mr.  Carlisle  concluded,  by  inviting  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  the 
examination  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  brain,  and  stated  his  conviction,  that 
by  a  comparison  of  its  peculiarities  with  the  differences  of  mental  capacity  ob^ 
served  during  life,  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  functions  of  different 
parts  of  this  organ. 

Professor  Evanson  observed,  that  these  facts  were  inadequate  to  overturn  the 
doctrines  of  phrenology. — Dr.  Bardsley  contended  against  the  use  of  extreme 
cases,  as  contrary  to  true  medical  philosophy. 

Friday. — Dr.  Yelloly,  seeing  there  was  so  great  a  pressure  of  business  before 
the  Section,  would  at  the  commencement,  fearing  that  there  might  not  be  time, 
at  the  close,  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  Rutter  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Institution  for  the  great  accommodation  aflTorded  and  the 
attention  paid  to  them.  Prof.  Evanson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  then  offered  remarks  "  On  some  Crania  found 
in  the  Ancient  Mounds  in  North  America." — Whatever  related,  he  observed, 
to  the  lost  nations  of  North  America  is  interesting.  The  fate  of  a  people  which 
occupied  the  richest  part  of  that  country,  for  an  extent  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  Nothing  remains  of  their  history, 
and  we  can  gather  no  ideas  of  what  they  were  and  what  they  did  but  from  the 
constructions  existing  in  the  territory  they  inhabited.  These  works  are  nume- 
rous, and  scattered  over  the  country,  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  They  consist  of  regular  lines,  having  considerable  elevations  and 
great  extent,  of  mounds  or  pyramidal  eminences,  and  of  spacious  platforms  of 
earth.  These  different  works  were  adapted  for  fortifications,  for  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  for  cemetries.  Within  the  last  two  years,  reports,  he  said,  had 
reached  the  Atlantic  States  of  very  extensive  remains  of  structures  indicating 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  considerable  cities  in  the  territory  of  Ouisconsin,  for- 
merly a  north-west  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  antiquity  of  some  of  the 
numerous  works  alluded  to  was  great ;  there  are  circumstances  which  led  him 
to  refer  them  to  a  period«eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  back.  The  circular 
and  pyramidal  eminences  seem  to  have  been  destined  for  two  purposes :  for 
places  of  worship  and  for  cemetries.  Some  of  them  contain  immense  heaps  of 
bones,  thrown  together  promiscuously,  as  after  a  bloody  battle ;  in  others  the 
bodies  are  re^larly  arranged,  and  in  some  there  are  only  one  or  two  bodies ; 
the  bones  in  the  last  are  usually  accompanied  by  silver  and  copper  ornaments, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  well  wrought.  The  crania  found  in  these  mounds 
differ  from  those  of  the  existing  Indians,  from  the  Caucasian  or  European,  and 
in  fact  from  all  existing  nations  so  far  as  they  are  known.  The  forehead  is 
broader  and  more  elevated  than  in  the  North  American  Indian,  less  broad  and 
elevated  than  in  the  European ;  the  orbits  are  small  and  regular.  The  jaws  sen- 
sibly prominent,  less  so  indeed  than  in  the  Indian,  more  so  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean. The  palatine  arch  is  of  a  rounded  form,  and  its  fossa  less  extensive  than 
m  the  Indian  or  African,  more  than  in  the  European,  owing  principally  to  a 
greater  breadth  of  the  palatine  plate  of  the  os  palati.  But  the  most  remarkable 
appearance  in  these  heads  is  an  irregular  flatness  on  the  occipital  region,  evi- 
dently produced  by  artificial  means.  These  peculiarities,  with  others  more 
minute,  give  a  character  fo  these  skulls  not  found  in  snj  living  nations.  Dr. 
Warren  also  stated  that  he  had  received  other  crania,  which  at  first  view  he  be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  same  race  and  nation,  for  they  resembled  them  in  all  their 
pecaliarities,  more  nearly  than  one  Caucasian  head  resembles  another ;  tnd  h« 
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exhibited  drawings  and  a  cast  in  proof  of  the  exactness  of  this  resemhlaneei^ 
but  these  latter,  he  observed,  were  species  of  ancient  Peruvian  heads.  Now 
the  cemetries  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  are  distant  from  the  Ohio  mounds  more 
than  fideen  hundred  miles,  yet  the  facts  stated  above  rendered  it  certain,  in  his 
opinion,  that  these  nations  were  connected  hj  blood,  and  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  northern  race,  being  driven  from  their  country  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
existing  race  of  North  American  Indians,  retreated,  auer  a  long  resistance,  to 
South  America,  and  gave  origin  to  one  of  the  nations  which  founded  the  Peru- 
vian empire.  Anatomy,  also,  he  observed,  showed  that  there  was  much  resem* 
blance  between  the  crania  spoken  of  and  those  of  the  modern  Hindoos ;  and 
instruments,  ornaments,  and  utensils  have  been  discovered  in  the  mounds,  which 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  articles  of  the  same  description  seen  in  Hindostan. 
The  facts  stated  above  lead  him  to  the  following  inferences : — 1.  The  race  whose 
remains  are  discovered  in  the  mounds  were  different  from  the  existing  North 
American  Indian.  2.  The  ancient  race  of  the  mounds  is  identical  with  the  an- 
cient Peruvian.  To  these  conclusions  might  be  added  others  tending  to  support 
existing  opinions,  but  which  are  hypothetical  :-»l.  That  the  ancient  North 
American  and  the  Peruvian  nations  were  derived  from  the  southern  part  of  Asia. 
3.  That  America  was  peopled  from  at  least  two  different  parts  of  Asia,  the  an- 
cient Americans  having  been  derived  from  the  south,  and  the  existing  Indian 
race  from  the  northern  part  of  the  same  continent. 

Prof.  Evanson  was  then  called  on  to  read  his  paper  entitled  *'  A  Critical 
Analysis  of  the  different  Methods  that  have  been  adopted  for  determining  the 
Functions  of  the  Brain.''  The  Professor  said  he  would  orally  communicate  the 
subject  of  his  paper,  as  he  should  thus  occupy  less  time.  The  problem  pro- 
posed, he  observed,  is — **  What  are  the  functions  of  the  brain  t"  The  object 
of  the  present  inquiry  is  to  analyze  the  several  methods  tried  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  and  to  pass  a  judgment  on  each.  The  first  method  employed  was 
the  anatomical :  the  brain  was  dissected,  and  its  structure  examined,  in  order  to 
determine  its  functions.  But  the  mere  anatomical  examination  of  an  organ  in 
the  body  is  inadequate  to  reveal  to  us  its  functions  or  uses :  we  may  thus  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  its  component  parts,  or  some  insight  into  its  structure ;  but 
something  more  than  merely  dissecting  the  dead  is  required  before  we  can  divine 
the  uses  of  any  part  in  the  living;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  dissection  has  not  re- 
vealed to  us  the  functions  of  the  brain.  This  organ  is  every  day  dissected  ;  its 
functions  are  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  other  method  of  investigation  then 
was  necessary,  and  another  was  tried,  which  might  still  be  looked  upon  as  an 
anatomical  method,  but  in  this  instance  the  dissection  was  performed  on  the 
brain  in  the  living  animal,  and  hence  may  be  denominated  the  method  by  vivi- 
section ;  this  was  a  step  in  advance.  The  effect  of  injury  or  removal  of  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  was  compared  with  the  influence  thus  exercised  on  the  mani- 
festation of  function.  When  a  part  was  cut  out,  its  function  could  no  longer  be 
exercised  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  by  removing  each  part  in  succession  the  use 
of  each  would  be  discovered.  This  sounded  speciously  enough ;  but  the  results 
have  demonstrated  it  to  be  wholly  inadequate.  To  be  able  to  remove  each  part 
separately,  we  should  first  knowwhat  these  parts  were ;  and  then,  was  it  pos- 
sible to  remove  one  part  of  the  brain  without  injury  to  any  other  part,  or  such  a 
shock  to  the  whole  system  as  must  materially  derange  every  manifestation  of 
function !  Besides,  this  method  could  throw  no  light  on  the  uses  of  those 
parts  of  the  brain  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  and  therefore  the  most  interesting 
and  important,  but  which,  not  being  present  in  the  lower  animals,  could  not  be 
made  toe  subject  of  such  experiments.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  such  expe- 
riments not  only  disagree  amofig  themselves,  but  dinerent experiments  performed 
by  the  same  physiologist  contradict  each  other.    Some  of  the  more  particular 

{»oint8  which  have  been  thus  attempted  to  be  established  are  a  relation  between 
njuries  of  certain  deep-seated  cerebral  parts,  and  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
in  muscular  motion.  Thus  Fodera  found  that  removal  of  part  of  the  cerebellum 
was  followed  by  moixoxi  .backward*^  but  removal  of  the.  whole  cerebellum  caused 
the  total  disappearance  of  the  power  of  motion.  Magendiey  however,  foaad 
Uiat  a  duck.deprlved  of  its  whole  ^Qerebellum.coiold  still  awim*  but  only  back* 
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wards ;  while  division  of  one  eras  of  the  oerebellaor  in  an  animal,  was  attended 
bj  the  carious  phenomenon  of  a  constant  rotatory  motion  of  the  body  on  its 
axis  towards  the  side  wounded.  Floorens,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  investi* 
gators  in  this  line,  details  many  sneh  experiments,  and  acknowledges  a  very  cof 
lions  and  unexpected  result,  which,  in  fact,  at  once  exposes  the  liability  to 
lallaey  in  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  from  such  experiments.  He  found 
that  division  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  the  ears  of  birds  (or  rather  the  mem- 
branes lining  these  canals)  was  followed, by  abnormal  motions,  resembling  those 
consequent  on  dividing  certain  of  the  deeper  seated  parts  of  the  brain ;  so  that 
tbe  conclusion  was  irresistible,  that  these  canals  had  the  same  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  regulators  of  muscular  motions  as  any  parts  of  tbe  brain,  a  conclusion 
obviously  absurd,  and  which  could  not  have  followed  had  the  method  of  inves- 
tigation been  correct.  Bouillaud,  in  instituting  experiments  of  this  description, 
has  devoted  a  particular  series  to  investigating  tbe  functions  of  tbe  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain,  and  although  the  result  at  which  he  has  arrived  is  too  vague  and 
general  to  advance  our  knowledge  much,  still  it  is  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  lead 
to  something  like  a  determinate  result,  and  one  that  is  in  accordance  with  resoUs 
obtained  by  other  modes  of  investiffation.  According  to  Bouillaud,  ablation  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  was  always  attended  by  a  state  resembling  idiotcy, 
the  power  of  discriminating  external  objects  being  totally  lost,  although  the 
faculties  of  sensation  seemed  still  to  exist ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  the 
anterior  part  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  several  intellectual  faculties.  Bouil- 
laud was  so  far  fortunate  in  this  experiment,  that  in  removing  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  brain  he  separated  a  part  which  possesses  a  distinction  of  function ; — ^but 
how  va^ue  tbe  information  imparted— no  attempt  to  locate  a  single  one  of  **  the 
several  intellectual  functions^"  the  seat  of  all  of  which  is  placed  in  this  anterior 
part.  Such  attempts,  however,  must  have  been  vain  by  such  a  method,  and  the 
amount  of  information  obtained  by  vivisection  must  a^er  all  be  allowed  to  be 
but  small  indeed.  Accidents  occurring  in  the  human  subject,  occasionally' afford 
a  rode  specimen  of  the  result  of  such  method  as  applied  to  investigating  the 
functions  of  the  brain  in  man — but  here  the  result  is  not  only  curious,  but  some- 
what startling ;  for  the  loss  of  large  portions  of  brain  from  tbe  anterior  lobes  is  > 
recorded  to  have  occurred  without  any  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Some  remarkable  cases,  indeed,  of  injury  of  the  brain  are  on  record,  which  at 
present  appear  inexplicable  upon  any  view  of  the  subject,  for  they  would  go, 
not  only  to  disprove  the  uses  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  but  the  utility  of 
brains  at  all;  but  in  thus  proving  too  much,  they  obviously  prove  nothing. 
Farther  and  more  careful  observations  are  necessary ;  in  particular,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  ascertain  whether  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  be  alike 
injured,  as  we  know  that  one  side  is  able  to  carry  on  its  functions  independently 
of  the  other.  The  inadequacy  of  the  vivisecting  method  being  thus  made  mani- 
fest, we  turn  to  consider  another  and  more  popular  mode  of  inquiry  among  me- 
dical men,  and  that  is  the  pathological  method,  or  rather  the  study  of  morbid 
anatomy  as  regards  tbe  brain.  The  pathologist  considered  that  by  watching  the 
effects  of  disease  as  well  as  injury,  and  awaiting  the  result,  he  would  meet 
with  a  sufficient  num'ber  of  cases  in  which  particular  parts  of  the  brain  were 
diseased,  and  hence  their  functions  deranged,  to  be  able  to  tell,  by  comparing 
the  symptoms  during  life  with  the  morbid  appearances  after  death,  what  relation 
subsisted  between  the  several  parts  and  tbe  functions  exercised  by  those  parts. 
But  here  again  we  are  met  by  difficulties  somewhat  analogous  to  those  which 
we  have  seen  beset  and  embarrass  the  mode  of  investigation  by  ablation  of  parts.' 
There  is  perhaps  a  greater  chance  that  morbid  action  would  be  set  up  in  one. par- 
ticular part  of  the  brain,  and  be  confined  thereto,  and  that  we  should  light  upon 
a  single  organ  in  our  attempts  to  cut  out  parts  separately,  and  succeed  in  re- 
moving that  part  singly,  neither  more  nor  less :  but  how  seldom  in  disease  have 
we  its  ravages  so  strictly  confined,  or  an  absence  of  general  or  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance involving  neighbouring  or  distant  parts  more  or  less.  Again,  it  mus 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action,  whether  the  function,  even  when 
disturbed,  be  exalted,'  dijminished,  or  altogether  suppressed ;  while  how  difficult 
is  it  to  determine  resft^Uog  any  iodividoal  laboiiri(»g  under  severe  illness,  etfe- 
Vou  II.- 
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tlMj  disease  of  the  brain,  to  what  degfree  tnf  of  his  mental  or  morel  peweit 
be  aflSscted  beyond  the  intbrmation  to  be  obtained  from  his  giving  retSonal  aa* 
•wen  or  not^  to  few  eommon-piaoe  questions.  Dr.  fitanson  here  dwelt  oii  the 
infiortance  of  morbid  anatomy ;  no  one  could  vake  patholog^oal  inquiries  more^ 
than  he  did,  nor  recommend  their  prosecution  more  strenuously,  even  as  regarded 
the  inquiry  now  proposed—- but  pathology,  like  every  thing  else,  had  its  proper 
time  and  place.  Some  light  had,  however,  been  thrown  on  these  subjects  b? 
pathological  investigation ;  and  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  iOquiry,  witn 
dlie  precaution,  would  doubtless  add  still  farther  to  our  knowledge.  On  review* 
ing,  however,  what  had  been  as  yet  actually  done  by  pathology  in  the  way  of 
connecting  derangement  of  function  with  disorder  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain, 
but  two  points  seem  to  have  been  with  any  certainty  established ;  and  these 
were  the  relation  between  loss  of  power  of  utterance  and  an  alteration  of  the 
anterior  lobules  of  the  hemispheres,  and  between  derangements  of  the  genera* 
tive  system  and  alteration  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Dr.  E^anson 
said,  he  read  these  statements  from  an  epitome  by  a  French  author  of  note,  that 
they  might  not  appear  as  statements  coming  merely  from  himself*  Other  rela* 
tions  were  said  to  exist  between  affections  of  the  extremities,  upper  or  lower, 
and  some  of  the  deeper-seated  parts  of  the  brain  ;  but  these  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  higher  functions  attributed  to  the  brain,  and  which  he  was  more  parti- 
cularly considering ;  while  even  these  relations  between  the  parts  alluded  to 
were  contradictory  of  the  results  obtained  by  those  who  experimented  on  the 
same  parts  in  living  animals.  As  yet,  then,  it  did  not  appear  that"  much  light 
had  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  pathological  inquiries.  The  two  conclusions 
pointed  out,  however,  were  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  observation  made 
by  an  altogether  different  method,  and,  as  far  as  they  went,  corroborated  the 
existence  and  situation  of  the  organs  of  language  and  amativeness.  New  fa^.t8 
would  doubtless  be  thus  made  out,  but  as  being  in  itself  an  adequate  method  for 
discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain,  Dr.  Bvanson  altogether  doubted  the  effi- 
ciency of  mere  morbid  anatomy. 

Another  set  of  inquiries  now  entered  the  field,  who,  seeing  the  disadvantages 
of  attempting  to  investigate  the  functions  of  the  brain,  by  examining  that  organ 
in  an  unnatural  or  unhealthy  condition,  proposed  to  investigate  it  ooly  in  its 
healthy  and  natural  state ;  and,  by  considering  its  development,  to  determine  its 
functions.  Perhaps  this  may  be  denominated  the  physiological  method ;  or  that, 
which,  by  comparisons  regarding  the  size  of  the  organ  in  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, sought  thus  to  determine  in  what  man's  intellectual  superiority  consisted. 
**Man  has  absolutely  the  largest  brain  of  any  animal  in  creation,  and  hence 
man^s  intellect  is  superior."  This  was  a  plausible  dogma,  and  had  the  support 
of  sonie  great  names,  and  much  apparent  truth;  but,  unfortunately  for  those 
supporting  this  opinion,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  so,  neces- 
sarily fell  to  the  ground.  Man,  in  fact,  has  not  the  largest  brain  of  all  animals 
-^the  brain  of  the  elephant  and  whale  being  larger ; — hence  man's  superiority 
to  these  animals  consisted  not  in  the  superior  size  of  his  brain: — well,  said 
others,  we  see  this,  and  give  up  that  test ;  but,  though  man*8  brain  be  not  ab- 
solutely the  largest,  \t  is  surely  the  largest  in  proportion  to  his  body — and  this 
is  the  reason  of  his  superior  intelligence.  Bat  this  test  was  less  fortunate  than 
thefoi^mer;  for  the  wren,  the  sparrow,  the  canary,  and  many  monkeys,  have 
been  found  to  possess  brains  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  bodies, 
than  man ;  but  it  has  not  been  proved,  though  each  may  be  clever  enough  in  his 
way,  that  any  of  them  surpass  man  in  intelligence.  This  mode  of  comparison  . 
not  answering,  the  brain  was  next  compared  m  size  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
oaaawas  said  to  surpass  in  intellect,  because  in  him  the  brain  exceeded  the 
spinal  marrow  more  than  in  any  other  animal.  Sommering,  in  particular,  sop- 
ported  this  opinion,  but  it  is  not  tenable  as  matter  of  fact;  there  are  exceptioos, 
and  Cavier  points  out  the  dolphin  as  one. 

The  next  mode  of  com])arison  adopted,  was  that  of  comparing  the  brain  widi. 
Ike  size  of  the  bones  of  the  face.    The  larger  the  brain  wM-in  domparisdn  to  ' 
the  ^e,  the  greater  Would  be  the  intellectusd  power ;  and'  hence  the  euperiority  * 
or^MAOTtrialottwriuiiiBMiliy  ttid  eteii  ef  one  mm  «rrer  tsoihte  |  bibqattse^e ' 
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Mse  6f  Ae  bndfi  eohi]»fired  WiCh  thst  of  the  fnee  was  the  Iftr^st.  This  soirocis 
filly  enough ;  and  yet  thitf  is,  in  truth,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  enanciatton 
of  Camper^  celebrated  **  Facial  Angle**— one  of  the  most  popular,  and  appa- 
n^ntly  saccessful,  tests  of  this  kind  that  has  been  proposed ;  and  which  still 
continues  in  favour  with  many  physiologists.  This  angle  (as  all  know)  wta 
foriaed  by  a  line  drawn  horizontally  from  the  roots  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  to  the  opening  of  the  ear,  which,  being  intersected  by  a  line  drawn 
perpendicularly  from  the  same  incisor  teeth  to  the  most  elerated  part  of  the  fore- 
head, constituted  an  angle,  the  capacity  of  which  was  to  be  taken  as  the  mea- 
snre  of  intellect.  Now,  it  happened  that,  in  this  mode  of  comparison,  there 
accidentally  existed  an  element  of  truth,  which  accounts  for  its  apparent  success 
in  many  cases.  The  perpendicular  line,  in  fact,  gave  a  rude  measure  of  the 
degree  of  projection  of  the  forehead,  or  development  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  all  observers,  as  more  particularly  connect^ 
with  the  intellectual  powers.  The  more  the  forehead  projected,  the  larger  the 
angle  would  become — hence  the  apparent  truth  of  the  test; — but,  on  a  closer 
view  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  bear  examination.  The  facial  angle  of  the  infant 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  man,  (as  90*^  to  86^,  according  to  Cuvier) — hence  the 
infant  should  have  superior  intelligence.  The  fficial  angle  of  the  dullest  Eur6- 
pean  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  most  intelligent  negro,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  projection  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaws  in  the  latter;  so  that,  in 
truth,  the  power  of  intellect  must  vary,  (according  to  the  test,)  in  proportion  as 
the  bones  of  the  upper  jaW  are  prominent.  Besides,  the  facial  angle,  in  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  lower  animals,  is,  according  to  Blumenbach,  the  same;  yet 
how  different  are  these  animals  in  their  various  degrees  of  intelligence  1  But  it 
is  unnecessary  todwell  upon  the  incompetency  of  methods  of  investigation,  which 
took  the  whole  brain  for  a  single  orgfan,  and  made  that  the  organ  of  intellect  at 
a  single  mental  power,  and  then  attempted  to  establish  the  relation  between  the 
tWo,  by  comparing  the  brain  with  something  between  which  and  the  brain  no 
necessary  relation  existed.  Say  that  the  brain  is  this  organ  of  intellect,  hoW 
can  the  latter  be  increased  or  diminished,  by  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  whole  body,  or  any  part,  (spinal  marrow,  nerves,  or  even  law-bones,') 
the  brain  remaining  the  samel  Yet  this  is  the  proposition  so  gravely  put  forth. 
Were  such  methods  even  correct,  they  would  be  useless  :  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Camper*s  facial  angle,  none  are  applicable  during  life;  and  were  th^ 
applicable,  what  information  could  we  get,  but  some  vague  notion  about  tile 
degree  of  intellect  possessed,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  information  r^- 
spcHTting  any  one  intellectual  power?  Yet  how  numerous  are  these  powers,  and 
how  varioos,  not  merely  between  the  different  classes  of  animals,  but  between 
one  man  and  Another !  i 

A  new  observer  now  appeared  in  the  field — a  man  rarely  endowed  with  the 
power  of  observing  facts  and  thinking  for  himself—  a  close  interrogator  of  nature, 
and  a  strict  adherent  to  the  inductive  method  of  investigation.  Dr.  Evanson 
said,  that  he  need  hardly  add,  that  he  alladed  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gall.  He 
pursued  his  investigations  according  to  a  method  as  different  as  it  appeared  to  be 
snperior,  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  Tn  attempting  to  investigate  the  fanctions 
of  the  brain,  and  determine  the  uses  of  its  several  parts,  he  neither  confined  his 
inquiries  respecting  this  viseus  to  a  state  of  injury  or  disease;  nor  did  he  look 
npon  it  as  a  single  organ  exercising  a  single  function;  but,  regarding  it  in  its 
natural  condition  as  a  congeries  of  organs,  or  collection  of  parts,  he  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  use  or  function  of  each,  by  comparing  the  development  of  one 
part  with  that  of  another,  in  the  same  brain,  taking  size  as  a  measure  of  power. 
This  was  t^e  pciCuHarity  of  6all*s  method  ;  and  it  was  applicable,  in  man,  to 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebral  surface,  the  exterior  of  the  skull  being  % 
sufficiently  correct  indication  of  its  interior  shape,  or  of  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment within.  The  result  of  these  observations  was,  to  lead  him  to  the  concld- 
sion.  that  the  intellectual  organs,  or  the  parts  of  the  brain  by  which  oqr 
intellectual  powera  are  manifested,  have  their  seat  in  the  anterior  lobes  6f 
the  brain  :  the  organs  of  the  moral  powers  are  situated  in  the  superior  partt; 
while  the  lewer  propeilsities  dt  passims,  whiefa  we  share  in  common  with 
the  inferior  animals,  have  their  seat  below  and  behind.    Each  region  again 
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was  BubdiTided  into  distinct  parts,  eonstitoting  separate  orgraas  for  tke  Taiiens 
mental  and  moral  powers. 

Prof.  Evanson  then  summed  up  the  general  arguments,  and  concluded,  hf 
obserying,  that  he  was  far  from  urging  any  one  to  give  credence  to  the  science ; 
—on  the  contrary,  he  made  an  earnest  appeal,  particularly  to  the  junior  part  of 
bis  auditors,  to  examine  and  think  for  themselves.  It  had  been  his  object  to 
show  them  that  the  line  of  investigation  pursued  by  Dr.  Gall,  in  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  functions  of  the  brain,  was  free  from  many  objections  that 
held  against  other  methods;  and,  being  in  itself  good,  could  not  hot  lead  to 
good  results.  This  viras  a  physiological,  not  a  phrenological  question — as  sueht 
he  had  brt^ught  it  before  the  Section. 

Dr.  Simms  differed  from  Professor  Evanson.  Pathology  should  be  considered 
along  with  Phrenology,  and  did  support  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Evanson. — Dr.  Mackintosh  thought  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  Phrenoloffy 
had  escaped  Dr.  Evanson ;  he  alluded  to  insanity. — A  member  objected  to  the 
method  pursued  by  phrenologists  of  examining  the  cranium ;  the  brain  should 
be  the  part  selected,  and  he  exhibited  to  the  Section  a  dried  brain,  which  had 
been  preserved  five  years,  as  facilitating  this  method.  To  preserve  the  brain, 
the  blood  is  carefully  washed  away,  the  brain  is  then  immersed  in  highly  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  for  five  months,  then  gradually  dried  in  cloths.  The  brain, 
though  shrunk,  retains  its  natural  shape  and  form. — Dr.  Macartney  would  men- 
tion a  better  plan  of  preserving  the  brain,  since  there  would  be  less. reduction  of 
bulk.  Inject  it  with  a  solution  of  alum,  immerse,  and  use  pyroligneous  acid. 
He  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  Phrenology.  Since  then  he  had  altered  his  opinion,  and  was  now  opposed 
to  it ;  for  he  was  sure,  that  the  superficies  of  the  brain  only  was  considered 
by  Phrenology,  and  the  most  important  part,  the  intimate  structure,  was 
neglected. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  then  addressed  the  Section  on  Cholera.  He  would  state  only 
facts,  and  show  them,  supported  by  a  great  number  of  preparations  of  parts 
taken  from  cholera  patients,  soon  after  iheir  death,  mostly  in  the  second  stage, 
—collapse.  He  then  spoke  in  favour  of  pursuing  Pathology,  with  a  view  of 
elucidating  disease ;  but  Pathology,  in  combination  with  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment.  He  who  did  not  pursue  this  method,  was  not  a  pathologist,  but  a 
mere  morbid  anatomist.  He  had  dissected  three  hundred  cases  of  cholera,  in 
the  first  year  of  its  appearance  in  a  malignant  form ;  two  hundred  and  eighty  of 
these  died  in  the  collapsed  stage.  It  was  a  popular  error  to  say,  as  many  fre- 
quently do,  that  medical  men  Know  nothing  of  cholera.  In  every  respect  their 
knowledge  on  this  subject  is  vast,  and  minute,  and  scientific,  and  practical. 
Their  knowledge  exceeds  that  on  scarlatina,  or  measles,  with  which  popular 
opinion  thinks  them  well  acquainted.  In  India,  the  opinion  is,  that  in  cholera 
there  is  lost  balance  of  the  circulation :  it  was  not  so ;  there  is  no  ri|^our,  and 
never  was  a  rigour,  which  there  would  have  been,  if  the  Indian  opinion  was 
true.  There  was  a  giving  off  of  serum,  and  every  vessel,  arteries  as  well  as 
veins  of  the  body,  every  tissue  was  literally  injected  with  black  blood,  which 
freely  followed  the  knife  on  dissecting.*— Dr.  Mackintosh  now  presented  a  great 
number  of  preparations,  and  paintings  and  drawing,  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
afflicted  with  cholera.  Many  preparations  were  dried  with  the  cholera  blood  in 
them,  which  was  effected  by  submitting  them,  immediately  on  their  removal 
from  the  body,  to  a  stream  of  dry  hot  air,  from  apparatus  constructed  lor  that 
purpose.  These  accumulations  were  greater  in  some  orgrans  than  others,  often 
depending  on  the  state  of  the  patient's  health  previous  to  the  attack — If  he  had 
bronchitis,  there  would  be  the  greatest  accumulation.  The  blood-vessels  wene 
greatly  distended  :  in  a  cast  of  a  case  taken  from  the  abdomen,  which  he  exhi- 
bited, the  abdominal  aorta  was  one  inch  in  diameter,  vena  cava  three-fifths^ 
emulgent  vein  eight-sixteenths.  The  general  anatomical  characters,  as  shown 
by  preparations  of  each  organ,  were  accumulations  of  blood,  ecchymosis,  called 
by  the  French,  apoplexy;  thus,  if  occurring  in  the  lungs^pulmonary  apoplexy^ 
petechie,  and  clots.  In  addition,  we  may  mention  some  peculiarities  in  indivi- 
dual organs,  as  noticed  by  the  lecture.    In  tha  headi  even  the  bones  were 
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«d^i  imi  «o«ld  iotM  blaaMiea,  bvt  witk  gpfml  dlfloalty :  anoHtniUt  isrsv  phi 
iMter  lottd^d  w^ih  Hlockl  mnd  effasicm,  wkioh  eauted  many  to  ndstake  It  M 
flfwdhthhis ;  la  the  sina^ea  clots  of  blood  and  lytnpk,  randering^  in  thase  eaiaa 
reeoTery  iitipossible.  In  <he  spinal  marrow  wera«  in  atxty  out  of  two  hnndred^ 
depoaiiaa  of  bone  on  the  theca ;  in  the  cheats  pleara  at  firat  dry,  as  if  expoaed 
td  dry  air;  in  cellapae  it  beeama  nnetaona;  lunga  rer^  haary,  wetgrhing  3  lb« 
9  oz.^  to  3  lb*  H  oa. ;  pulmonary  apoplexy  fraqiiant  in  conaeeatife  ferer,  whieb 
felly  explains  the  nvmoer  of  deatha  from  that  fever  after  the  cholera  attack.  In 
the  abdomen^  the  mnoous  membranb  ulcered  and  soAened,  not  always  red^ 
admetimeB  eV^o  #iiile;  the  lirer  reaembled  thai  of  dfamnlrinker^,  the  gall^ 
bhuideT  dnaaaally  diatendM  with  blaek  bile ;  then  many  gal  la  ia  numtfrous  eaaea^ 
ki  only  one  ^aa  the  duot  fendeied  impertioiis  by  them  3  th«  kidn^  v^ere  dia« 
adsed^  as  recerddd  by  Btigfhl^  and  from  the  papille  could  be  pntaaed  mucaa| 
bladder  eoatraeliad.  Aa  to  the  bldod-Teasele*  he  wished  to  dtreot  the  fparttcnlar 
attention  of  the  Section  to  them ;  he  would  show,  by  many  preparations,  the 
disaased  atita  ef  their  inner  eoat,  the  orgranlaation  of  whicli  waa  oompletely 
allured,  ao  aa  lo  render  them  unfit  for  their  fonoliona,  dnd  this  diaeaae  extended 
throughoQt  the  whole  aerlea  of  Teasels^  until  it  terminatNl  in  a  kind  ef  felatiaoud 
pulp.  Would  this  atate  of  the  vessels  have  conaiderable  inilueaee  f  4nd  hotf 
far  would  it  be  concerned  in  prodocinif  that  state  of  blood,  always  observed  in 
cholera — ^when  the  serum  passes  off,.tbe  blood  becomings  thick  and  black  t 
Many  of  the  French,  and  some  English,  thought  the  nerves  in  cholera,  on 
its  appearance,  were  comparatively  not  so  vascular,  and  not  much  diseased 
otherwise ;  the  par  ta^um,  <9  it  passes  the  sabciavian  artfery,  wts  enlarged  like 
a  ganglion.  Even  animals  were  seized  with  cholera,  and  presented  the  same 
raorbM  appearanee  aa  in  the  human  subject 

Dr.  Clanny  could  fully  confirm  all  the  observations  of  Dr.  Mackintosh.  Dr. 
Holland  Inquired,  what  name  h^  would  give  to  the  affection  of  the  bowels  uslier- 
ing  in  the  cholera,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  cholera  1  Dr.  MackiptQsh,  re- 
plied, watery  diarrhtta ;  and  he  would  have  entered  into  (he  nature  of  (he  dis- 
ease, if  time  could  hav«  bieen  afforded  him. 

Dr.  Oaraon  tii«i  read  a  paper,  ^  On  tha^  motion  of  the  Dlood  ia  the  Head,  and 
oa  the  aaes  of  the  Ventricles  and  Convolntionf  of  the  Brain.*' 

The  subject  was  treated  in  reference  to  three  principal  points : — 1st.  The  clr^ 
cnlation  of  the  ttlood  througli  the  head.  3d.  To  the  evolution  and  regulation  o( 
the  heai  of  the  head.  Oh  the  first  po\ni  little  was  added  to  what  had  been 
lAresdy  pnbliahed  by  the  anihor.  On  the  iriecoad  head,  also,  brain  6aly  eon^f  A# 
aa  exteaaioB  of  that  power  of  generating  heat  and  reducing  heat  aosaaaaed  by 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  3d  point  was  that  in  which  the  originality  of  (he 
Communication  chiefly  consisted.  It  explained  the  contrivances  which  nature 
had  naed  to  retain  all  p^arts  of  the  bfaln  itserf,  and  of  its  connexions  withiti  the' 
head,  in  their  nflftnral  position,  both  with  respect  to  the  fyarta  of  one  hemiaph^in 
of  the  brain,  and  also  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  cranium.  As  it  Waa 
contended  to  be  fully  proved,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  liable  to  decrease, 
and  enlargement,  like  any  muscular  or  soft  part  of  the  body,  in  cases  of  great 
emaciation  6f  obesity,  and  aa  the  br«dh  must  always  occupy  the  same  space', — >. 
that  ia,  it  mnet  ahraya  fill  the  cranium,  it  was  nec^sary  in  these  changfesf  of 
dimenetona  to  have  oontrivanoea  for  allowing  the  brain  to  occnpy  thia  anaeo 
without  laceration,  undue  constriction  of  the  substances  and  appendages  ot  th^ 
brain,  or  of  changing  the  apposition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  to  their 
appropriate  parts  of  the  skull.  These  contrivances  consisted  of  two  kinds;  the 
vanirinlea  plaeed  in  tha  interior  of  the  brain,  and  the  convolntions  •on  its  exterFor 
si^>mitoiM.  The  internal  ventriolea,  or  chambers,  were  receptndaa  irregularly 
formed,  all  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  spinal  axis.  By  these  re- 
ceptacles containing  more  or  less  of  water,  according  to  the  amount  of  actpal 
l>rain,  the  existing  quantity  of  brain  waa  allowed  to  assume  the  condition  that^ 
was  fitted  to  relaia  its  relations,  in  this  office  the  ventricles  were  greatly  ailded 
by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  In  consequence  of  this,  parts  of  the  brain  of 
a  person  in  full  health  and  of  the  same  in  a  stf|te  of  emaciation,  would  be  op- 
posed to  different  paru  of  the  akull.    Protuberances  of  the  brain,  in  ona  case, 
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feoeirecl  into  d^msaicmft  on  the  slrallv  wanW,.  in  the  dtlMr«  bci  bippoied  to  fto* 
tuberanoet  of  the  sknll,  and  the  nenres  and  blood^Teesels  wonld«  in  the  different 
cases,  hare  a  changed  direction/  and  one  altogether  incompatible  with  their 
functions.  To  prevent  these  effects,  nature  has  nicked  the  external  surface  of 
the  brain.  The  contolutions  formed  by  this  nicking,  in  cases  ef  emaciation, 
haTe  wider  intestines  between  them,  end  beeome  themselres  narrower  as  the 
furrows  are  enlarged,  while  Uie  ridges  are  smaller.  These  enlargements  of  the 
furrows  co-operate  with  the  ventricles,  in  caees  of  great  emaciation,  in  securing 
to  the  changed  amount  of  brain  its  natural  position.  The  different  size  of  the 
farrows  is  formed  or  filled  by  an  increased  yascolarity  and  oellularity  in  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  eoat.  Protnberaneee  of  the  brain  are 
reoeived  into  depressions  of  the  skull ;  and  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  find 
their  road  to  their  place  of  exit  oqt  of  the  skull  unchanged.  This  appears  to  be 
pne  of  the  important  and  indispensable  uses  of  the  ventricles  and  oonyoluttons  of 
the  brain. 

Dr.  Evanson  said,  in  closing  the  Section,  that  no  meeting  eenld  have  besA 
more  harmonious ;  and  the  great  advantage  of  these  kinds  of  associations  had 
been  experienced,  in  examining  and  testing  any  opinions,  and  in  making  mote 
generally  known  what  was  useful. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

LARYNGEAL  PHTHISIS.— CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  THItOAT. 

CLEKGYMAN'S  SORE  THROAT. 

RioioLT  defined)  laryngeal  phthisis  should  be  a  chronic  affection  of  the  larynx^ 
which  is  capable  by  itself  of  causing  consumption.  This  is  applicable,  under  the 
admission  Uiat  every  organic  alteration,  which-  may  give  rise  to  hectic  fever  and 
marasmus,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  phthisis.  Nor  do  we  see  reason  to  disbelieve 
this  opinion,  and  to  adopt  the  notion  of  many  modem  writers  who  would  restrict 
the  term  to  an  affection  charactoris^d  by  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  It  is  true  that 
death  from  phthisis  laryngea  is  rarely  the  termination  of  those  series  of  symp- 
toms which  mark  ordinary  consumption.  The  patient  more  commonly  perishes 
from  suffocation.  But  as  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  the  larynx  is 
the  part  primarily  and  persistently  and  solely  changed  organically,  we  .i%9y 
adopt  the  following  definition  of  two  late  French  writers  *  on  the  disease.  By 
phthisis  karyngea  is  to  he  understood  every  chronic  aUeratimi  of  the  ktrynx  whieh 
moy  induce  consumption  or  death  in  any  manner. 

But,  this  much  premised,  it  oaght  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  cases  of  cfaronio  inflammation  and  ulcerations  of  the  larynx  are 
associated  with  tubercular  affections  of  the  lung9,«»soraetimes  preceding,  and 
more  frequently  coming  mi  after  this  latter.  The  laryngeal  then  complicatea 
and  adds  to  the  danger  of  the  pulmonic  disease,  and,  on  occasiona,  is  itself  the 
cause  of  death.  Nor  need  this  complication  excite  surpdse,^  since  we  find  in 
many  instances  that  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs  are  assoeiated  tubercles,  or 
an  analogous  organic  change,  in  the  intestines,  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea  and  other 
distressing  symptoms,  and  proving  the  immediate  cause  of  exhaustion  and  death. 
.  Chronic  infiammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  often  diffused 
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^vmt  ikfkX  of  tfia  velum  pal«ti,  tontili,  snd  phaijrmc.  Pefl»pt  it  woaM  h%  mbt^ 
cortect  laognagB  to  say,  that  the  former,  u  well  aa  the  aymptome  of  larjmfBd 
phthiais,  at  timea  reaoU  from  iDflammatlon  of  the  maeoua  membrane  of  the  tonaUay 
velum  palati,  and  enlargement  or  relascation  of  the  uvula.  Even  cariea  of  oae 
or  more  of  the  teeth,  by  giving  riae  to  u  determination  to  the  tluroat,  oeeaaiooaily 
indueea  cfanmie  laryngitia.  A  oelebrated  operm  aioger,  Mme.  Munville  Fodor, 
la  aaid  to  huTe  loat  her  Toioe  in  thia  way^ 

It  would  be  auperfluoua  labour  for  ua  to  enumerate  all  the  orgtnio  leaioiia  of 
the  aevetal  parte  of  the  larynx,  in  the  diaeaae  now  under  conaideration.  In  the 
pagea  of  Andral,*  Louia,!  Bayle,f  Stokee,$  alao  of  Cruveilbeir,|  fto.,  &e.,  will 
be  fbimd  Tery  ample  detaila  on  thia  point.  Still  more  reeent,  and  leaa  aceea- 
aible,  are  the  obaerrationa  of  the  two  writera  already  referred  to-— MM.  Troua- 
aeau  and  Belloc.  It  ia  auflcient  to  aay,  that  both  the  mueoua  membrane  and  the 
eartilagea  of  the  laiynx  are  subject  to  grave  diaorganisationa  of  etrueture.  The 
alterationa  in  the  firat  are  redneaa,  awelling,  eroaion,  and  ulceration.  If  we  de- 
preaa  the  tongue  of  the  patient,  and  examine  the  vdum  palati,  tonsila,  and 
pharynx,  and  if,  aa  aometimee  oocura,  we  ean  obtain  a  view  of  the  epiglottia, 
we  may  aatiafy  ouraelvea  of  the  exiatence  of  a. vivid  redneaa  of  the  parte,  although 
after  death  they  may  appear  of  a  bloodleaa  paleneaa.  The  mueoua^choTton  alone 
18  involved  in  eroaiona,  which  are  well  exhibited  by  placing  the  affected  portion 
under  venter.  We  are  cautioned  not  to  confound  thia  state  of  parte  with  uleei^ 
ation.  It  ia  alleged  by  the  aothora  last  named,  that  they  have  never  met  vrith 
eroetoDs  of  the  muooua  liniag  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  except  in  oaiaea  where  the 
knge  were  aflfeeted.  Ulcere  may  aflTect  the  whole  larynx,  vocal  chorda,  aryteno, 
epiglottidean  ligamenta,  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  epiglottia,  and  even 
the  cartilagea.  Their  number  ia  represented  to  be  generally  in  the  inrerae  rati6 
of  their  aiae.  In  general,  ulceration  begina  in  the  mueoua  membrane.  The 
altentione  in  the  voice  have  been  found  to  correspond  with  the  lesions  of  the 
voeal  chorda.  A  change  in  the  atate  of  the  arytenoid  muscle  also  modified  the 
voice. 

The  upper  part  of  the  reepiratory  apparatua  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  sufferer 
from  ulceration  in  phthisis.  Of  one  hundred  and  two  ocnaumptive  patienta  noted 
by  Louis,  the  trachea  waa  found  ulcerated  in  thirty-K>n6,  the  larynx  in  twenty- 
two,  and  4he  epiglottia  in  eighteen.  In  the  whole  of  his  researches  up  to  that 
time,  he  only  met  with  aeven  oaaes  of  ulceration  of  the  bronchia.  Hastings,  it  is 
true,  gives  a  larger  proportion.  In  the  leather-dressere  of  Worcester,  who  died 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  the  mucous  membrane,  according  to  the  obaervation  of  thia 
author,  is  alwaya  ulcerated.  Andral  telle  ua,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  cases 
of  phthisis  which  have  ^me  under  his  observation,  three-fourths  had  ulcerations 
of  the  larynx. 

.  The  emue»  of  laryngeal  phthiaia  enumerated  by  Trouaseau  and  Belloc,  are 
acute  laryngitis  beeome  chronic,  loud  cries,  habitual  efforts  of  the  voice,  exces- 
sive vcBereal  indulgence,  periodical  exanthemata,  various  tumoure  in,  or  press- 
ing upon,  the  larjrnx,  syphilis,  bat  ekiefly  twbeteular  pulmonary  phihuia.    The 

•  CUnique  Medicak.  \  lUeharchea  twr  h  Phlhint,  %  ReiAerehe$,  kt. 

^  A  Treatise  on  the  Diagnoris  and  Treatment  of  Diaeaiei  of  the  Chert,  dtc 
I  MuUeme  eekUr^par  PJnai,  paiM* 


««bvadlW  md  BcmMMii  dkntesw  jimiisj^  to  it  BHMir  *0teyti|te  ml 
•at  «xni  h  ^gvewt  hitlii«nef^  ovtr  -fh*  doTelopnidnt  of  tbA  disMM;  Ate^t  ftll  <to 
pMieots'irlioss  ea^ev  w0n»ok«errM  by  tb«  wvlbors  abOTe  tntme^,  6t  bftv«  hmn 
wported  by  writers,  were  bettreen  twenty  snd  fifty  yev^  of  age ;  the  moaf  of 
tliMi  were  betwtea  thirty  and  fortynfire.'  From  the  cbearvstioto  of  Soma 
and  Loaie,  it  appears  tbat  aauxig  IndiTJidMa  of.  the  tiMTeakT  ^atiMaia 
at  least,  the  organic  alterations  in  the  larynx:  Had  traohearai^  twleea^  nnlnefiMia 
amoB^  nien  aa  amoiig  %omen«  Women  are:  lesa  stabjieetf  to  akerttSdna  ef^  the 
«tfgaids  of  Veke  tban  meii  9  aad*  chiMfctti,  n^koea  oomtitalfioii  ia  Tery  aoialogoila 
tti  Ihati  of  .womiMr  pertteipM^'  inr  this  aaofeafy.^. 

-  To  the  dbove  cavaer  we  may  add  gieat  extntmea  and  snddbn  mutatiotia  in  th^ 
4tai€«pHtfiibal  air.  Of  the  former,  drjr  beat  and  greatr  oold  ;i  add  of  the  latter, 
transitiooa  fVooa  a  hot  to  A*  ebld  aifi .  and  Inv^cselyy  afe  the  nioiff  ^bowmoik 
Hoarseneea  will  be  brOQ||rht  on  in  a  person  predispoijied  to  the  ditedae^  if  he  be 
exposed  to  ^  tenperaiare  which  differs  mneh  ff  om  that  in  which'  he  babitoatly 
!iveA«  It  is  a  iaei  alae  Worthy  of  ebromenloratioB,  that  thie  hoaneaeas  i¥  greater 
when  the  patient  paasea  from  a  oM  to  a  hot  aic,  tbaa-it  ia  whea  th^  Iranatlioii  la 
fkom  a  m.adiam  ta  ^  ocdd.  temp^ratoire^  Whatever  faoda  teattraet  ftaldeia esoeaa 
to  the  la>yax,;aad  to  dertnge  the  diveulatiOB  on  ita  moeoaa  aembtaiie,  tfa  watt 
Ha^  indiraelly  weakea  the  moaeJisa  of  the^voiea  by  enfeebliag  ianeifTaiiom,  okmI 
of  coprae  be  received  aa  a  caaaa  of  the  disease  in  <iaestioB»  Tba  use  ef  tobtfoee 
may  briag.  on  aU  these  ineqaalitiea  and  deranfipsments  el  foaetlen,  a^d  if  dot 
alone  ad»c^iiate<  td  the  proidnotien  of  ebrentb  laryngidtt  ttad  laFyogMl  phthi^ 
caBooib^  be  regarded  aa  a  pc^wevfnlty  eolfiribating  canto  ila^a  fiame  alieadjf 
piediaposed  to  the  disease^  and  in  whieli  other  exeeasecf  and  iitegnltntieSt  aodb  aa 
the  undoeexevciae  of  the  T<oiee»  Hre  working  ont  th^ir  bad  effeota..  The-diiinantbit 
of  veryoaa  power,  a^d  of  conieqtteat  oontractili^  df  the  aaasclei,  aad  relaxation 
pf  the  vocal  chords  ani  of  tbe  fibro-elaalio  expanaioa  of  the-iatj^nal  ani^feee  ol 
the  larynx,  induced  by  the  habitaal  ase*  of  tobacco,  either  by  chewing  dr  ailiEohiiBg« 
require  of  the  individual  greater  exertion  of  these  parts,  in  order  to  raise  hie 
voice  to  a  given  pitch  thaa  would,  under  other  cireuntstancetf,  have  be«»  aeoeaed^. 
Thia  strain  often  repeated,  that  k,  wbeaevec  IoikI  spaecb,  iw  in  ptiblic  speak^ 
ing  of  any  hind,  is  demanded^  the  vocal  evgaas'are  ef  coarse  Tendeied  still  Ulor# 
prone  to  auffiar  from  s«bae<{ueBt  irntatioa  and  incurable  dtaorgtmiaatiott^  The 
a^QTecta  of  annff  taking  aie  of  a  more  mixed  natuier— BiAoe,  eiomplieated  with  the 
peculiar  sedative  and  aareotie  eperatioa  of  tobecco  ia  the  eontinaed  irritation  of 
the  narea  and  fiuieeav  kept  up  by  the  pevrdef  either  applied  to  or  raadhiog  theie 
>arMi^ 

.  Lacyngeal  phthista  hae  been*  divided  into  fifve  apeciea :  atm|Ae;  syphtlitiid,  caft* 
cerous,  tubercular,  and  impetiginous,  or  herpetic.  The  first  ia  .prodated  by 
eemmdn  ifidadnmatioak  The  namea  of  the  next  three  indicate  their  origin. 
Reepecting  the  fifth,  a  oieful  lessoii  is  conveyed  in  the  following  case  ^h- 

A  young  lady,  aged  tweaty-one,  wtia  aeized  with  eeztma  ef  the  aealpk  This 
fSbctioH  soon  (quitted  the^head*  aad  attacked-  the  Ihce,  ^reading  thtonce  to  the 
a]«  and  fossse  of  the  nose.  The  face  was  cured,  the  nasal  fosse  became  better, 
but  severe  sore  throat  supervened..  This  being  got  over,  obstinate  cough  and 
aphonia  succeeded.    These  by  proper  treatment  disappeared ;  but  the  disease 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  Oct '1837,  containing  an  analysis  of  the 
work  of  Trousseau  and  Belloc,  which  serves  us  fi>r  guide  on  the  present  occasion. 
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ntnmed  to  tht  iomm  ud  tin  of  Hm  n(M0t  Thata  parts  won  again  enad*  sod 
fifteen  days  afterwards  the  larynx  waa  aflEectad  anew.  Gonstitntional  was  new 
aabatitnted  for  loeal  treatnaent,  and  the  patient  recoTered.  She  ia  atill,  howeTsr, 
anbject  to  hoaraeneaa  from  a  alight  canae. 

SympiotM, — ^Theae  in  laryng^  phthisia  are  looal  and  general.  The  local  are 
derived  from  the  tone  of  the  yoiee,  congh,  expectoration,  pain,  appearanoea,  feel, 
state  of  the  respiration,  mode  of  deglutition.  The  general  symptoms  are 
aearcel  J  obaenrable,  except  where  the  diaeaae  ia  in  the  aeate  atage,  or  at  the 
last  of  the  chronic. 

Alteration  in  the  tone  of  the  Yoice  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  which  strike 
the  attendant.  At  first  it  is  sometimes  mere  weakness,  but  more  frequently 
diRtinct  hoarseness.  This  last  is  sometimes  continued,  and  at  other  times  comes 
on  only  when  the  larynx  is  fatigued,  or  the  patient  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
which  diflfers  much  from  that  in  which  he  usually  liTes.  If  the  individual  suffer 
iirom  scTcnre  hunger  the  hoarseness  is  much  increased,  but  disappears  after  a 
meal.  Immediately  before  menstruation,  as  well  as  after  fenereal  indulgence, 
the  hoarseness  becomes  greater. 

DiTiding  the  duration  of  the  disease  into  three  periods,  it  will  be  found  that 
during  the  first  the  hoarseness  is  intermittent,  during  the  second  it  becomes 
continued,  and  so  may  remain  to  the  end,  though  more  frequently  complete 
aphonia  superrenes  during  the  second  stage. 

JSphofda  may  be  intermittent  or  continued.  In  the  former  case  the  Toice  is 
tost  at  night,  while  in  the  morning,  or  after  a  meal,  it  is  merely  hoarse.  Con- 
tmued  aphonia  is  a  bad  sjrmptom. 

Inequality  of  Yoice  is  a  symptom  which  more  frequently  occurs  in  laryngeal 
phthisis  than  the  patients  themselves  suspect.  When  the  larynx  is  diseased 
the  Yolorae  of  the  sound  emitted  is  lessened,  and  in  general  the  emission  of  air 
is-proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  voice.  Hence  discordant  and  unequal  in- 
tonation is  avoided.  But  the  voice  becomes  discordant  anci  squeaking  in  those 
who  attempt  to  give  it  the  full  development  which  it  possessed  before.  This  has 
been  observed  in  several  singers  and  pleaders. 

Cough. — The  cough,  in  general,  is  more  frequent  in  diseases  of  the  larynx 
than  in  those  of  the  chest.  The  sound  in  the  former  always  resembles  that  of 
the  voice.  In  those  affected  with  aphonia,  or  stridulons  hoarseness,  the  cough  is 
very  peculiar.  It  has  been  called  by  Troasseau  and  Belloc,  eructating ;  because 
it  resembles  suppressed  eructation.  The  frequency  of  the  cough  is  not  a  measure 
of  the  state  of  the  larynx.  Some  persons  in  whom  there  has  been  found  great 
lesion  of  this  part,  have  hardly  cooghed  at  all.  Whilst  others  have  been  teased 
with  an  incessant  cough,  in  whom  both  the  lungs  and  the  larynx  are  sound. 

Eappeetoration, — ^In  simple  laryngeal  phthisis,  the  expectoration  is  mucous, 
tFuisparent,  possessed  of  little  viscidity,  and  more  or  less  abundant :  ita  viacidity 
being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  its  abundance.  When  ulceration  is  present,  small 
puriform  masses,  frequently  streaked  with  blood,  or  altogether  bloody,  are 
brought  up  with  effort. 

PiBn.-«Ia  most  of  the  eases  of  ordinary  laryngeal  phthisis,  there  is  no  pain 
felt  during  any  period  of  the  disease,  even  when  the  mucous  membrane  and 
cartilages  are  destroyed  by  ulceration  or  necrosis.  The  pain,  however,  is,  ia 
almost  all,  very  acute  in  the  act  of  swallowing ;  and  the  patienta  take  care  to 


TO  JBHsktie  JSMniml  nf  UidtOne. 

'  maiftioB  thtt  tiiej  only  ioffsr  diitkg  d«g)atilMmt  siid  iiot  m  MaAhlng  M  :tplMk- 
fii|r,.«[|d  lefer  to  the  jfthaiynx  as  the  seat  of  the  ^sease.  '  Inspeotioii  of  •  the  plia- 
rynx  shows  tbat  Ibere'is*  no  irritation  or  obstmotaon '  here,  but  on  past  MtitUm 
examination  the  larynx  will  be  found  to  be  considerablj'  changed.  'The^oxplan- 
fttionis,  that  the  inflamed  tiesues  of  the  larynx,  whidhJs  anterior  to,  and  in  a 
measure  completes  the  pharynx,  are  pressed  upon  !by  the  alimentaiy  mass  in 
awallowing,  and  causes  the  pain  comf^ined  of. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  epiglottis  is  the  part  inflamed  and  uio^rated,  there 
is  much  dysphagra,  and  a  return  through  the  nostrils  of  the  drinks  taken  by 
tlie  mouth,  and  a  fixed  pain  in  the  superior  portion  of,  or  immediately  abdre,  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Little  assisfaaoe  is  derivedfrem  inspection,  in  ascertaining  the  seat  and  nature 
of  the  diseases  of  the  larynx.  We  are,  howerer,  not  the  leis  required  to- ex- 
amine the  fauces*  and  to  note  particularly  the  stsiteof  tbeuvula«  since,  as  UlrefiMiy 
remarked,  its  dongation  may  produce  seYcre  inflammation  of  the  larynx.  Me- 
rited atfess  has  been  laid  upon  an  examination  of  the  epiglottis,  since  the  hirynx 
is  seldom  severely  affected  without  this  part  participating  in  the  disease.  Some- 
times by  getting  the  paticfits  to  utter  loud  cries  during  the  ^inspection,  the  epi- 
glottis, carried  forward  at  each  expiration,  may  become  visible.  As  yet  little 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  speculums  invented  with  a  tiew  to  our 
seeing  by  their  means  the  larynx.  And  We  must  regard  as  hasardous  the.  sug- 
gestion, and  actual  trials  a  few  years  ago,  to  ascertain,  by  the  Introduction  of  the 
finger,. the  state  of  the  epiglottis  and  Upper  part  of  the  larynx.  ' 

Crepitation  on  touching  the  larynx  has  been  by  some'regarded  as  a  pathogno- 
monic sign  of  phthisis  larytigea,  -But  renewed  experiUients  showed  that  this 
'oocurs  when  the  organ  is  perfectly  sound. 

Of  the  signs  furnished  by  respiration  that  of  anhelatton  is  the  most  marked, 
after  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  reached,  and  goes  on  Increasing  until 
death  takes  place.  This  anhelation  may  arise  from  two  causes,  muscular  d^ 
bility,  the  result  of  general  weakness,  or  narrowing  of  the  onifiee  of  the  larynx* 
In  the  latter  case  it  takes  the  following  course.  At  first  the  patient  feels  him" 
«^f  liable  to  what  he  calls  fits  of  asthma,  which  most  frequently  come  on  at 
night  Ajt .«  later  period^  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms  is  increased,  and  the 
Oppression  is  permanent.  The  •patient  cannot  breathe  in  his  bed,  unless  sup- 
|»orted  with  pillows,  and  then  the  inspiration  is  habitually  sibilant,  and  the 
expiration  load  and  prolonged.  Paroxysms  of  true  ortbopncea  soon  supervene, 
dufkig  which  there  is  extreme  anxiety  and  threatened  suffocation,  and  generally 
in  fifteen  ffr  twenty  days  from  this  time  the  patient  dies  suffbcaited* 

Different  Sj^mptsms  in  the  different  speoies  of  Phthisis  Laryngea,'^~'We  have  not 
room  te  give  these  in  detail.  The  progress  of  syphilitic  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  simple  laryngeal  phthisis.  The  latter  generally  originates  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  whereas  the  former  usually  spreads  from  the  pharynx  and  nasal  fosstt. 
It  is,  We  are  told,  of  great  practicad  importance  to  attend  to  this,  because  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  larynx  is  usually  affected  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
throat  Thus  when  an  erythematous  syphilitic  affeelion  is  observed  in  the 
throat,  the  affeoiion  of  the  larynx  will  not  be  Uf  an  ulcerous  nature,  and  on  the 
eontrary,  when  the  toastts,  and  velum  palati,  and  natfal  fesaK  are  deeply  liloer- 
«ted«  we  Uiay  expect  to  find  the  Wynx  ulcerated  er  eh>ded* 
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TwkmBmUm:in^fngmlflMna.w  tiM  complieatioftof  hw^ngol  wHk  tobefeakr 
pulmonary  phthisis.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  simple  laryngeal 
pMnmi  wm  shall  find  those  of  pnlmonary  eonsaraption.  In  forming,  therefofe, 
<mr.diagnoaia.attd  prognosis  of  diseases  of  the  larynx,  the  examination  of  the 
state  of  thf  hmgs  should  never  be  omitted .  We  iaay  go  farther,  and  lay  it  down 
as  a  rala  far  the  gaidanee  of  the  medical  attendant,  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  the 
caaea  of  chronio  laryngitis,  not  syphilitic,  there  is  associated  With  it  pnlmohary 
taberoleS)  and  after  a  time  pnlmonai^consamption*  On  thie  point  the  adyioe  of 
Dr.  Sitokea  should  be  regularly  and  fully  aeted  on  :— 

^  The  first  step  in  the  iuTestigation  will  be  to  accurately  examine  into  the 
history  of  the  case,  and,  in  particular,  to  determine  whether  the  laryngeal  afiec- 
tion  was  primary  or  supervened  on  an  already  existing  state  of  the  lung.  We 
nast  examine  wbal  were  the  first  symptoma,  and  whether  they  were  referrible 
to  the  larynx  x)r  lung*  We  must  inquire  into  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
fauces,  and  also  whether  a  syphilitic  taint  exists.  Now,  should  it  be  found  that 
the  first  symptoms  were  those  of  a  laryngeal  character,  that  the  voice  had  been 
altered  from  the  outset  of  the  disease,  or  that  a  syphilitic  taint  did  reallv  exist, 
we  hare  a  good  probability,  not  that  the  lungs  at  the  time  of  examination  are 
free,  but  that  the  first  jnortMd  aatien  was  exeiotsed  on  the  larynx*.  But  if,  on  the 
other  band,  we  find  that,  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  any  hoarseness,  or  stride, 
or  dysphagra,  there  has  been  cough  without  the  laryngeal  character,  particularly 
if  it  was  at  first  dry,  and  afterwards  followed  by  expectoration;  if  hectic  has 
eidsted,  although  the  expectoration  continued  mucous ;  if  there  have  been  hs- 
mepiyais,  pain  in  the  cheat  or  shenlders;  and,  lastly,  if  the  patient  has  emaciated 
previously  tu  the  setting  in  of  the  laryngeal  symptoDQ&»  we  may  be  almost  oer* 
tain  that  tubercle  exists,  and  that  the  case  so  commonly  called  laryngeal,  is  in 
reality  pulmonary  phthisis.  And  if  it  appears  that  the  patient  is  of  a  strumous 
habit,  or  has  already  lost  brothers  or  sisters  by  tubercle,  we  may  form  our  dia- 
gnosis with  a  melaocholy  certainty,  even  though,  at  the  time,  we  can  detect  no 
certain  physical  sign  of  pulmonary  tubercle." 

It  follows  from  these  premises,  that  we  most  have  recourse,  in  our  diagnosis,  to 
the  stethoscope,  the  nature  and  abundance  of  the  expectoration,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  consumption.  But,  as  Dr.  Stokes  has  stated,  in  the  work  just  quoted 
from,  the  sounds  which  would  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  through  the  stethoscope, 
and  constitute  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  are  greatly  obscured  or  masked  by 
the  state  of  the  larynx  when  this  part  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  disease. 
Fortunately,  percussion  serves  us  here  instead  of  auscultation,  and  enables  us  to 
determine  which  lung,  and  of  the  diseased  one  which  part,  is  affected.  **  Under 
any  circumstances,"  says  Dr.  Stokes,  *Uhe  localised  dulness  points  out  that 
there  is  something  more  than  laryngeal  disease,  and  we  know  from  experience, 
that  that  something  more  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  tuberculisation 
of  the  lung." 

Between  laryngeal  and  tracheal  phthisis  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish — as 
they  are  almost  always  united.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  disease  in 
question,  and  oedematous  laryngeal  angina.  When  acute,  this  last  can  be  con- 
founded teith  croup  alone,  and  when  chronic,  which  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
it  is  a  termination  of  laryngeal  'phthisis,  and,  therefore,  symptomatic  of  it. 
Among  the  terminations  of  laryngeal  phthisis  one  of  the  most  severe  is  swelling 
of  the  margins  of  the  glottis.  The  primitive  laryngeal  angina,  of  which  this  ia 
an  accompaniment  and  a  symptom,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  pre- 
sent remarks.    Th6  consecutive  is  occasioned  by  organic'lesion  of  die  larynx 
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and  it$  oonnexionsy  and  may  ba  aithar  inflammatory  or  active,  or  iioii»iallamma- 
tory  and  pasaive. 

Laryngeal  phthisia  may  terminate  faronrably,  and,  of  course,  the  leaa  proftesa 
the  disease  haa  made  tiie  greater  the  chance  of  care.  When  the  diaeaaa^haa  ad« 
T^nced  considerably,  and  the  system  is  weakened  by  dyspnoea,  cough,  prolongedl 
abstinence  or  marasmna,  there  is  little  hope  of  saving  the  patient.  But  aa  there 
are  on  record,  acconnta  of  several  patienta  in  whom  the  disease  had  made  great 
progress,  and  who  were  nevertheless  oared,  it  shows  the  propriety,  and  indeed 
daty,  of  persevering,  so  long  aa  there  ia  the  slightest  shadow  of  hope,  in  on? 
endeavours  to  save  the  patient. 

Trkatmknt.— In  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  aa  in  that  of  every  other 
disease,  it  becomes  the  duty,  both  of  the  patient  and  physician,  to  withhold  all 
the  exciting  and  sustaining  causes  of  the  disease  whilst  the  remedies  for  ita 
removal  are  employed.  In  the  incipient  stage,  the  symptoms  are  snch  as'  to 
require  neariy  the  same  treatment  as  in  simple  catarrh.  But  if  the  inflam- 
mation does  not  yield,  and  is  associated  with  hoarseness,  aphonia,  and  the  charac- 
teristic cough  already  described,  more  energetic  and  systematized  meaaurea  are 
required.  In  enumerating  these,  we  shall  follow  the  order  laid  down  by  out 
Edinburgh  contemporary,  from  whose  pages  we  have  already  ao  freely  borrowed 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article. 

.  Rut  of  the  Organ.— The  condition  most  indispensable  to  the  successful  treat* 
ment  of  diseases  of  the  larynx,  is  rest  of  the  vocal  apparatus.  The  patienta 
ought  to  speak  in  a  whisper,  or  content  themselves  with  expressing  their  mean- 
ing in  writing.  Provided  the  patient  do  not  exert  himself  to  render  what  be 
says  more  distinct.  Doctors  Trousseau  and  Belloc  are  convinced,  they  aay,  from* 
experience,  that  speaking  in  a  whisper  ia  not  attended  with  any  evil.  This  in- 
dulgence is  the  more  allowable  when  we  reflect  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing a  patient  silent  for  several  months  in  succession. 

Antiphlogistic  Eemediea, — Bloodletting  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means 
which  can  be  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  dieease.  The  authora  above 
named  prefer  general  to  local.  Bat  if  the  disease  have  made  progress,  or  the 
patient  be  enfeebled,  the  latter  should  be  preferred,  and  will  be  best  accomplished 
by  the  applicationjof  leeches  to  the  trachea  and  larynx.  The  feeling  of  ease  and 
relief  expressed  by  the  patient  after  their  application  is  often  great.  Cupping 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck  we  have  seen  to  be  of  marked  benefit ;  although  perhaps 
not  equal  to  the  means  just  indicated.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
disease  arises  from  suppression  of  the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal  discharge, 
leeches  ought  to  be  applied,  in  the  former  case,  to  the  thighs  or  vuha^  and,  in  the 
latter,  to  the  antu.  Emollient  applications  to  the  parts  are  rather  injurious  than 
beneficial,  from  their  producing  an  afflux  of  fluids. 

Mevellents, — ^After  the  disease  has  been  of  some  daration,  counter-irritants,  or 
revellents,  will  be  found  to  be  among  the  most  efficacious  of  our  remedies. 
Blisters  are  advantageous  where  kept  long  discharging.  They  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  because,  when  placed  on  the  front,  they  create 
too  much  pain  and  irritation,  especially  in  men  with  thick  beards.  Setons,  and 
the  potential  cautery,  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  are,  alao,  very 
asefal. 

In  n&ilder  forms  pf  the  disease  the  emption  produced  by  rubbing  croton  oil  ia 
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a  linuneat  composed  of  eroloii  oil  io  the  proponion  of  one  or  two  dnohmi  to  an  os. 
of  olive  oil,  once  or  twice  daily,  will  have  a  good  effect.  Next  to  this,  and  in  the  ri- 
fling scale  of  aetivi^,  is  the  ointment  of  tartar  emetic,  robbed,  as  in  the  former  case, 
over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  until  an  eruption  is  induced. 
We  haTO  ourselres  used  iodine  ointment  in  the  same  way  with  beneficial  results. 

iVbr)eolte»v*-These  are  of  great  use  in  assuaging  the  pain,  fH'ickling,  and  cough* 
Belladonna,  stramonium,  and  hyosciamus,  have  been  severally  recommended, 
the  two  former  by  friction  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck.  The  salts  of  mor- 
phia, introduced  by  the  endermic  method,  are,  also,  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  other 
measures. 

Thpieal  meant* — ^These  often  become  of  primary  importance  in  the  cure  of  the 
disease,  so  much  so,  that  without  their  aid  the  best  devised  general  remedies 
are  found  to  be  inefficient  in  curing  it.  The  topical  remedies  are  classed  under 
the  following  heads :  dry  or  moist  vapours  inhaled;  liquid  appUcatioru  f  powders. 
We  can  readily  admit,  that  if  local  applications  could  be  made  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  without  interrupting  respiration,  many  cases  might  be 
cured  which  are  now  incurable.  The  French  authors  so  often  quoted  take  credit 
to  themselves  for  having  done  this. 

Most  frequently  the  vapour  of  water  was  employed,  either  simple  or  charged 
with  emollient,  balsamic,  or  aromatic  substances.  Sometimes  the  vapours  wer^ 
dry,  as  the  smoke  of  tar,  resin,  hyosciamus,  tobacco,  poppy,  &c.  The  moist 
vapours  have  also  been  charged  with  chlorine,  iodine,  hydro-sulphuric  acid, 
and  different  essential  oils,  with  some  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air 
passages,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  Bertin,  Gannal,  CottereaU|  Richard, 
and  the  Doctors  Trousseau  and  Belloc.  These  two  latter  gentlemen  have,  also, 
caused  patients  to  inspire  cinnabar,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  with  very  variable  re- 
sults. But  all  inhalation,  of  whatever  nature,  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  the 
substance  inhaled  is  not  confined  to  the  larynx,  but  comes  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  which  it  may  irritate.  It  is  impossible  to  limit 
its  action,  and  hence  the  necessity  ot  restricting  ourselves  to  the  employment  of 
emollient,  aromatic,  balsamic,  and  narcotic  vapours,  and  such  as  cannot  exer- 
cise any  sinister  influence  on  the  lungs. 

The  liquid  applications  are  muriatic  acid,  so  highly  extolled  by  Bretonneau 
in  diphiheritey  or  the  extended  inflammation  and  false  membrane  over  the  fauces, 
pharynx,  and  larynx ;  solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  of  the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury ;  and  the  caustic  solution  of  iodine,  as  recom- 
mended by  Lugol.  Of  these,  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  entitled  to 
the  most  confidence. 

To  apply  these  solutions.  Doctors  Trousseau  and  Belloc  make  use  of  a  fine 
sponge  of  a  spherical  form,  from  six  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  which  they  fix 
firmly  to  a  bk  of  whalebone,  forming  at  one  of  its  extremities  an  obtuse  angle 
of  about  95^,  By  means  of  this  instrument  they  are  enabled  to  touch  the  sur- 
faces of  the  epiglottis,  the  pharynx,  and  superior  part  of  the  larynx.  These 
gentlemen  have,  also,  another  means  of  effecting  their  objeot.  To  a  small 
silver  syringe  like  that  of  Anel's,  a  canula  at  least  five  inches  in  length,  and 
curved  at  its  free  extremity,  is  attached.  The  syringe-  is  filled  three-fourths 
with  air,  and  one-fourth  wiUi  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  canula  is  then 
introduced  into  the  posterior  fauces,  opposite  the  larynXi  and  the  piston  being 
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mpidly  hdYanced,  the  liquid,  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  syringe,  iklls  in  a  ilit# 
shower  on  the  superior  part  of  the  larynx  and  oesophagus.  The  seizure  of  the 
patient  with  a  Tiolent  fit  of  coughing  need  not  give  any  alarm.  He  is  to  be  di*' 
rected,  immediately  after,  to  gargle  his  throat  with  water,<  acidulated  With 
muriatic  acid  or  with  salt  water,  which  decomposes  that  portion  of  the  eolutioto 
that  had  not  combined  ^^ith  the  tissues.  Several  interesting  cases  might  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment* 

Medicines  in  the  form  ofPotvder  have  been  applied  to  the  larynx  by  means  of 
insufflation.  Among  these  are  magistery  (sub-nitrate)  of  bismuth,  alum,  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Calomel  and  red  precipitate 
also  produce  remarkable  results  in  eases  of  ulceration,  whether  syphilitic  or  not, 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  All  these,  except  the  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth,  which  mdy  be  employed  pure,  ought  to  be  mixed  with  powdered  sugar* 
candy,  in  variable  proportions,  according  to  their  activity  or  the  impression  de- 
sired to  be  produced.  Insufflation  of  any  powder  into  which  mercury  enters 
ought  not  to  be  repeated,  especially  at  first,  more  than  two  or  three  times  a-week. 
A  tubular  contrivance,  by  which  insufflation  is  performed,  will  readily  suggest 
itself  to  the  practitioner. 

Crtneral  Memedies  after  the  antiphlogisdc  ones  already  mentioned.  A  mereu' 
rial  course^  even  in  cases  not  S3rphilitic,  has  been  of  manifest  and  permanent 
benefit.  Btrt  before  resorting  to  it,  a  careful  examination  and  inquiry  ought  to 
be  instituted,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  lungs.  If  they  be  tubercular, 
or  predisposed  to  tubercles,  the  use  of  mercury  will  be  prejudicial,  and  not  un« 
frequently  most  disastrous.  Analogous,  in  some  respects,  as  an  alterative,  and 
free  from  most  of  the  objections  which  apply  to  mercury,  is  iodine.  In  various 
afiections  of  the  trachea,  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  including  the  disease  now 
under  consideration,  we  have  ourselves  used  it  with  much  satisfaction;  because 
with  marked  benefit  to  the  patient.  More  especially  have  we  had  cause  to  be 
pleased  with  its  effects,  When  with  its  use  was  associated  that  of  the  compound 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  The  balsam  ofeoptUba  is  worthy  of  trial.  We  can  speak, 
experimentally,  of  its  efficacy  in  some  of  the  forms  of  this  disease,  more  especi- 
ally when  combined  with  the  sarsaparilla  syrup. 

Sulphureous  Mineral  Waters^  though  of  secondary  importance,  are  useful,  espe- 
cially in  recent  or  slight  cases  of  the  disease. 

Applications  to  the  Pharynx,  We  might,  when  stating  the  means  by  which 
topical  applications  are  made  to  the  larynx,  have  added,  that  these  are  not 
always  to  be  restricted  to  this  latter' organ.  Diffased  as  is  the  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  both  the  pharynx  and 
larynx,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  applications  necessary  and  useful 
to  the  one  are  equally  called  for  in  the  other.  Indeed  we  know  that  by  altering 
the  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  by  appropriate  topical  means, 
we  procure  a  conesponding  healthy  action  in  that  of  the  larynx.  In  all  chronic 
affections  of  the  latter,  we  ought,  as  already  advised,  make  eareibl  inspection  of 
the  former.    A  relaxed  and  elongated  uvula,  if  not  contracted  by  astringent 

*  Another  mode  of  applying  caustic  sohilions  is  that  practifled  by  Mr.  Cusack.  A 
brush  of  lint,  of  tiie  requisite  siie,  is  sewed  on  the  end  of  the  finf  er  of  a  glove,  which 
is  then  drawn  on  the  index-finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  patient  should ,  lie  made  to 
garifle'  with  waim  water,  and  the  lint  being  dipped  in  the  soludon,  can  be  at  once, 
and  with  great  facility,  canied  to  any  part  of  the  pharynxi  and  even  tdthe  rima^ 
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lotions  and  oaasfio  ftpplieaUons,  riioald  be  eioised.    Whea  angina  phmfugta 

co-exists  with  chronic  laryngitis,  we  shoald  touch  two  or  three  times  srweek 
the  tonsils  and  arch  of  the  palate  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  solution 
of  the  same,  or  a  powder  composed  of  six  or  eight  grains  of  the  salt  to  about  a 
drachm  of  powdered  sugar-candy.  A  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  copper,  will  fulfil  the  same  indication. 

There  is  occasionally  an  extreme  state  in  this  disease  short  of  death,  but 
which,  if  not  relieved  speedily,  ends  in  dissolution.  We  refer  now'  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  in  some  cases  of  suffocation:  a  present  remedy  for  which  is  found 
in  tracheotomy.  Before  speaking  definitively  of  this  last  resource,  we  shall 
introduce  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Stokes  :— 

"  In  some  cases  spasmodic  exacerbations  occur,  so  severe  as  to  threaten  the 
life  of  the  patient.    These  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  females,  and  demand 
a  careful  study.    The  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  attack,  the  absence  of  cor- 
responding fever,  and  of  tumefaction  of  the  epiglottis,  will,  in  general,  suffice 
for  diagnosis.    I  have  often  seen  cases  in  which  the  suffering  was  so  severe,  as 
that,  at  the  instant,  performance  of  tracheotomy  was  advised,  yet  in  which  the 
breathing  was  restored  to  its  ordinary  condition  by  the  following  simple  treat- 
ment :  the  feet  were  plunged  in  warm  water,  the  body  enveloped  in  blankets, 
and  a  draught, — consisting  of  camphor  mixture,  ammonia,  valerian,  ether,  and 
opium,— exhibited,  and  repeated  according  to  circumstances.    Under  this  treat- 
ment symptoms  will  rapidly  subside,  which  from  their  character  and  continu- 
ance would  seem  to  demand  the  knife ;  and  I  would  advise  that  in  all  eases, 
previous  to  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  in  chronic  laryngitis,  the  question 
be  carefully  investigated,  as  to  whether  the  urgent  symptoms  are  the  result  of 
spasm  or  oi^nic  obstruction.    Let  it  never  be  rorgotten,  that,  even  where  organic 
disease  and  thickening  of  the  larynx  exist,  spasm  may  supervene,  and  be  met 
by  appropriate  treatment.    We  are  not  much  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  diseases 
being  necessarily  separate,  but  experience  tells  us  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  spasm  following  organic  disease,  or  organic  disease  occurring  after 
a  purely  nervous  lesion. 

<'  In  cases  Rhowing  this  liability  to  spasm,  the  belladonna  or  other  anodyne  ' 
plasters  may  be  usefully  employed." 

Tracheotomy  ought  not  then  to  be  performed,  except  when  the  patient  is 
threatened  with  suffocation,  and  all  the  promptly  available  medicinal  means 
have  been  had  recourse  to.  Freed  from  the  fear  of  seeing  his  patient  die  of 
apoplexy,  the  physician  may  proceed  to  treat  the  affection  of  the  larynx  in  a 
suitable  manner,  and  when  the  organ  is  capable  of  performing  its  functions,  the 
canula  can  be  withdrawn  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal.  Even  should  the  dis- 
ease  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  natural  canal  is 
afterwards  impossible,  the  canula  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the 
life  of  the  patient  be  lengthened.  A  case  is  given  by  Doctors  Trousseau  and 
fielloc  of  an  individual  wearing  one  of  silver  for  ten  years.  Though  the  disease 
be  of  the  cancerous  or  tubercular  species,  the  operation  will  be  useful,  because 
the  life  of  the  patient  will  be  prolonged  till  the  constitutional  irritation  have 
subsided. 

W^e  have  already  spoken  of  an  elongated  and  relaxed  uvula  as  a  cause 
of  chronic  laryngitis,  and  of  the  advantage  from  excising  this  part.  The  follow- 
ing specification  of  symptoms  relieved  by  this  operation,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Stokes,  will  very  well  find  a  place  here. 

*<  Ist  Cobb, — Opiigh,  coming  on  at  night  on  the  patient's  lying  down.  It  is 
incessant,  and  accompanied  by  wheezing,  dyspnoea,,  and  restlessness.  Nearly 
complete  absence  of  symptoms  during  the  day. 
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^  9d.— Coagh  of  a  laryngeal  character,  with  a  feeling  of  ttaffin^r  and  tickling 
of  the  throat,  alteration  of  voice,  and  hawking  up  of  mucus. 

**  3d. — Symptoms  very  analogous  to  humid  asthma,  with  a  loud,  sonorous 
rdle  over  the  chest. 

(« 4th. — Symptoms  of  the  dry  catarrh  in  old  persons,  without  laryngeal  congfa ; 
strida,  or  alteration  of  voice. 

"5th. — Symptoms  of  chronic  laryngitis,  hoarseness,  some  strida,  loud  cough. 

*<  6th.— 'The  preceding  symptoms,  combined  with  hectic  and  purulent  expec- 
toration, so  as  to  resemble  true  phthisis  laryngea. 

'*  7th.-<-All  the  usual  constitutional  symptoms  of  phthisis :  such  as  cough, 
puriform  and  bloody  expectoration,  hectic,  emaciation,  quick  pulse,— yet  without 
the  signs  of  pulmonary  tubercle." 

It  was  our  intention,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  to  close  it  with  some  re- 
marks of  a  hygienic  character,  respecting  the  causes  which  operate  with  such 
direful  force  and  frequency  on  gentlemen  of  the  clerical  profession,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  laryngeal  phthisis.  But  we  find  that  to  carry  out  out  original  plan 
would  lead  to  a  more  lengthened  essay  than  is  compatible  with  room  and  the 
introduction  of  other  matters  into  the  present  number  of  the  Journal.  We  shall* 
therefore,  postpone  until  next  month  what  we  have  to  say,  in  the  shape  of  retro- 
spective notice,  existing  errors,  and  an  amended  future,  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  Clergyman's  Sore  Throat. 

ELEPHANTIASIS. 
Bt  Wm.  Nblson,  M.D.,  of  Charlotteville,  Va. 

We  give  insertion,  with  pleasure,  to  the  following  brief  notice  of  an  unusual 
and  troublesome  variety  of  disease.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  Dr. 
Nelson. 

In  April,  1836, 1  was  invited  by  an  imminent  lecturer  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  to 
see  the  subject  of  this  disease,  and  from  notes  then  taken  the  following  descrip- 
tion is  extracted :  A  negro,  aged  about  40,  two  years  since  was  affected  with 
blotches  on  the  face.    These  are  not  now  apparent,  but  the  cicatrices  consequent 
upon  the  ulceration  of  these  tubercles,  have  distorted  the  mouth,  drawing  it  to- 
wards the  left  ear.    The  eyes  are  disposed  to  weep :  but  the  morbid  action  has 
exerted  its  greatest  violence  upon  the  extremities.    The  hands  are  almost  entirely 
disorganized  by  a  process  of  ulceration,  which  has  removed  the  bones  of  the 
fingers,  together  with  most  of  their  muscular  covering.    The  thumb  of  one 
hand  has  lost  the  bones  of  both  phalanges,  though  the  muscular  portion  is  left, 
with  the  nails  appended  to  it.    The  scanty  remnants  of  the  fingers  are  tubercu- 
lated,and  marked  by  the  scars  of  old  ulcers.    The  feet  are  wholly  occupied  by 
the  disease,  ulcers  affording  a  thin  foetid  discharge,  rendering  motion  almost  im-^ 
possible.    **  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  so  engorged 
that  it  appears  flat,"  the  toes  bearing  marks  of  a  process  similar  to  that  which 
has  destroyed  the  fingers.    The  engorgement  has  extended  above  the  ankles, 
hut  not  so  high  as  the  knees.    The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  impaired,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  '* numbness"  in  the  members.    The  inguinal  glands  are 
enlarged  and  painful,  especially  when  the  ulcers  on  the  feet  are  worse,  which  is 
usually  the  case  in  damp  weather.    The  digestive  and  respiratory  functions  are 
regularly  performed.    The  patient  is  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent.    Though 
of  a  warm  temperament,  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  libido  inexpUbiUa  which 
authors  affirm  to  be  characteristic  of  certain  cutaneous  disease*.    This  disease  is 
not  contagious ;  for  though  this  man  has  cohabited  with  a  wife,  by  whom  he 
has  several  children,  she  has  never  contracted  it;  nor  has  she  ever  had  any  thing 
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n9mU%f(iQ  it,  by  vhich  ker  oonstitatioa  might  haye  lost  the  eapaei^  lot  xooM^inf 
it,  had  it  been  comnmnicable.  One  of  the  children,  howeTer,  presented  some 
symptoms,  which  led  to  the  suspicion  that  it  had  inherited  this  corse.  No  op- 
portunity for  treatment  was  afforded ;  but  no  hope  eyen  of  relief  could  have 
been  encouraged  from  the  result  of  previous  treatment,  however  varied. 

I  hare  eidled  this  a  case  of  Elephantiasis  GrBBComm,  though  **  the  numerous 
large  tubercles  of  the  nose,  forehead,  and  ears,"  which  are  deemed  characteristic 
of  elephantiasis,  are  absent.  These  symptoms  were  also  wanting  in  cases  of  the 
disease  described  by  Winterbottom  as  occurring  in  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  other 
features  of  the  malady,  his  description  would  suit  the  present  case.  May  not 
the  virulence  of  the  morbid  action,  which  usually  exerts  itself  first  upon  the  ears, 
forehead,  alse  nasi,  and  throat,*  have  been  diverted  by  the  occupation  of  this  man 
(a  labourer  on  a  rice  plantation,  I  believe,  at  the  time  seised,  and  of  course  much 
in  the  water)  to  the  extremities  1 

Perhaps  it  ms^  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  high  authority  of  the  gentleman 
by  whose  courtesy  I  saw  the  case,  is  adverse  to  the  arrangement  of  the  disease 
under  the  head  of  Elephantiasis.  He  leans  rather  to  the  opinion  that  the  case 
is  o|ie  which  h^  not  b^en  ^^soribed  at  all :  oi^e  other,  mmilar  to  it,  has  falien 
uoder  his  observation,  in  a  wide  practice  of  twenty  jears. 

USE  OF  CHLORINE  INHALATIONS  IN  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS.  AND  IN  BRONCHORRHCEA. 

Bt  M.  a.  T^uiiMOVghx,  of  Berlin.  ^ 

The  greater  number  of  the  experiments,  the  inferenees*from  which  are  here 
related,  were  made  during  a  period  of  four  years  and  a  half,  in  a  *^  Maison  de 
Detention,"  where  pulmonary  catarrhs  are  very  common.  The  majority  of  the 
patients  have  borne  very  well  the  first  impression  of  the  chlorine ;  and  all  haye 
become  capable  of  employing  it,  by  gradually  accustoming  themselves  to  it. 
With  the  fewest  exceptions, — such  as  where  great  irritability  and  oppressioa 
existed, — ^the  chlorine  was  employed  in  every  case  which  bore  the  name  ofpul- 
monary  catarrh,  acute  or  chronic,  inflammatory  or  pituitous.  Its  sensible  effects 
is  to  change  the  quality  of  the  bronchial  secretion,  to  diminish  its  quantity,  and 
finally  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  result  of  the  use  of  chlorine  in  338  females  is  recorded  in  this  paper. 

Of  these  328,  141  were  affeoted  with  acute,  and  65  with  chronic,  bronchitis ; 
17  of  which  latter  were  double,  4  complicated  with  pulmonary  emphysema,  and 
32  with  phthisis.  Of  the  141  acute  cases,  51  were  cured  in  from  five  to  six 
days ;  33  in  from  seven  to  ten ;  39  in  two  or  three  days,  and  81  in  from  eleyea 
to  fifteen.  The  greater  number  were  thus  cured  in  from  t^^  to  eight  days ;  th^ 
smaller  in  from  eleven  to  fifteen ;  a  result  much  superior  to  that  which  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  ordinary  means.  Of  the  65  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  16  were 
cured  in  from  twenty-one  to  ten  days ;  15  in  from  eleven  to  ten ;  13  in  from  two 
to  ten  ;  and  one  only  in  eight  days.  The  average  of  cures  requires,  therefore, 
from  sixteen  to  thirty  days.  This  is  regarded  ab  a  period  of  treatment  two  of 
three  times  shorter  than  that  which  is  commonly  employed.  The  ordinary  dose 
is  from  thirty  to  forty  drops,  commencing  with  ten,  and  gradually  increasing. 
M.  Toulmouche  has  employed  as  many  as  180  drops,  but  he  does  not  consider 
that  the  value  of  the  remedy  is  thus  increased.— £u//e/»n  de  PMcademie  JRoyale  de 
Medecine^  No.  6.     1836. 

TOBACCO  IN  TETANUS.— .Bt  Dm.  CAvxirvx,  of  Martinique. 

M.  Cavenue,  practising  in  a  country  where  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  is  very 
frequent,  has  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  enemata  of  infusions  of  tobacco  in  many 

*  Bateman  and  Ray'er. 
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ciMS«  and  with  (rreat  snceeBs.  Ite  has  recorded  yarions  instances  of  reeonrmy 
after  this  treatment;  sufficient,  indeed,  to  call  renewed  attention  to  a  mode  of 
practice  which,  although  already  employed  in  this  disease,  is  less  known  and 
appreciated  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Of  the  successful  cases  recorded  in  this 
paper,  two  are  of  traumatic  tetanus :  one  following  suddenly  on  the  use  of  a 
cold  bath  during  profuse  perspiration  ;  and  another,  snbseqnent  to  the  bite  of  a 
serpent,  whieh  is  almost  always  fatal  in  its  effects.  M.  Cavenne  recommends 
the  use  of  tobacco  generally  in  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents ;  and  the  same 
means  may  be  worthy  of  employment  in  cases  of  hydrophobia.  This  is  rendered 
more  probable  from  one  case  which  is  related,  of  a  young  negro,  who  became 
the  subject  of  trismus  from  a  wound  produced  by  a  mtgment  of  ^lass.  He  pre- 
sented hydrophobic  symptoms,  and  recovered  after  an  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
to  which  was  added,  with  the  most  evident  advantage,  the  emplojrment  of  a 
tobacco  lavement.  Nothinor  is  said  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  vegetable  which 
should  be  administered.  M.  Cavenue  appears  in  one  case  to  have  used  a  quan- 
tity which  would  be  enormous  in  the  healthy  state.  But  the  strength  of  the 
remedy  must,  probably,  be  always  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 
In  serious  cases,  from  one  to  two  drachms  would  probably  be  sufficient,  as  in 
the  Enema  Tabaci  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. — BuUetin  de  rJieademie  Royafe 
de  Medecine^  No.  V.     1836. 

ON  NUX  VOMICA  TN  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  DiaSSTIVE  ORGANS. 

Bv  Thomas  Mellor,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Mellor  informs  us  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  nnx  vomica 
in  disorders  of  the  digestive  functions  for  several  years,  and  with  the  greatest 
benefit  The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  most  beneficial  are  those  of  pyrosis  from 
functional  disorder  of  the  stomacb,  in  which  Mr.  M.  considers  it  as  "  almost 
a  specific ;  so  immediate,  and  in  most  instances  so  prominent,  has  been  the 
relief  obtained."  In  pyrosis  from  organic  causes  it  is  very  useful.  In  almost 
all  cases  of  dyspepsia,^  also,  not  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  where  the  stomach  is  obviously  debilitated,  as  indicated  by  pain 
^nd  distention  after  eating,  flatulence,  &c.,  Mr.  M.  considers  the  remedy  as 
advantageous.  He  exhibits  the  nux  vomica  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  doses  of 
three,  four,  or  five  grains,  suspended  in  cinnamon  water,  with  mucilage  an4 
some  tincture  of  cardamoms,  thrice  daily.  He  has  never  found  any  ill  effects 
from  lU'^Msd,  Gazette,    March  4,  1837. 

DEATH  FKOM  PRESSURE  IN  A  CROWD. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Ollivier,  of  Angers,  was  read  on  the  20th  ult,  giving  an 
account  of  the  persons  squeezed  to  death  on  the  Champ-de-Mars,  the  14th  of 
June,  1837. 

Twenty-five  persons  perished,  of  whom  11  were  men,  and  12  women ;  their 
•ges  varied  from  8  to  75. 
-   Among  the  women  there  were  five  who  were  decidedly  fat. 

All  of  them,  men  and  women,  died  standing;  so  that  more  than  one  corpse 
was  borne  along  in  this  attitude  by  the  crowd. 

In  all,  without  exception,  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  was  of  a  uniform  violet 
tint,  spotted  with  blackish  ecchymoses.  In  nine  there  was  infiltration  of  blood 
under  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  In  four  there  was  sero-sanguineous  froth 
Tunning  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  In  four  there  was  blood  flowing  from  the 
nostrils.  In  three  there  was  blood  flowing  from  the  ears.  In  seven  fracture  of 
^e  ribs.  There  was  no  mark  either  of  strangulation  or  of  a  wound  by  any  stab- 
bing or  cutting  instrument. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  signs  that  all  these  individuals  died  from  asphyxia, 
produced  by  violent  and  continued  pressure  on  the  chest ;  and  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  force  of  this  pressure  from  the  fractures  of  the  ribs  observed  in 
one-third  of  the  victims. 

Sixteen  bodies  were  opened.  In  all  the  blood  was  black,  diffluent,  and  filling 
all  the  large  veins  which  enter  the  heart.  The  pulmonary  tissue  was  mostly  of 
a  reddish  brown,  and  in  three  quarters  of  each  lung,  posteriorly,  there  was  a 
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eanridenble  aeeomidation  of  blade  and  liquid  blood ;  but  tbom  ww  no  ooakjF^ 
moeis  either  on  the  earftce  or  in  the  tnbttanee  of  the  longs.  In  iiD  die  eaaee 
where  the  conjanctim  was  raised  br  infiltrated  blood,  and  in  those  whers  blood 
bad  flowed  from  the  ears,  die  Tessefs  of  the  pia  mater  and  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  were  fforged  with  blood*  The  vteros  of  one  woman  contained  a  foBtns 
of  from  five  to  fi¥e  and  a-half  months  old*  Thus  every  thing  combined  to  ahow 
that  death  was  the  result  of  the  snppression  of  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
breathing. — Land.  MuL  Gaz. 

ON  THE  CURE  OP  HEADACH  BY  THE  APPLICATION  OP  LEECHES 

TO  THE  8CHNEIDERIAN  MEMBRANE. 

BT  JORH  WALKU,  M .  D. 

This  mode  of  local  depletion  in  affectians  of  the  head  has,  we  belioTe,  beoome 
more  frequent  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wardrooms  treatise.  It  is  certainly 
yery  beneficial  in  certain  cases,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  more  accredited  because 
it  is  one  of  nature's  ordinary  remedies  in  congestion  in  this  region.  Every  prac- 
titioner must  have  witnessed  relief  from  severe  headach,  by  the  spontaneous  flow 
of  a  very  small  portion  of  blood  from  the  nostrils.  We  had  occasion  to  notice 
a  very  striking  case  of  this  kind  during  the  late  influenza,  in  the  person  of  a 
medical  friend.  Dr.  Walker  says,  he  has  ^  found  much  benefit  from  this  mode 
of  toeatmentin  the  painful  headaches  peculiar  to  pregnant  females;  in  those 
arising  from  irregularity  or  total  suppression  of  the  catamenia  in  plethoric  habits; 
and  in  a  few  depending  upon  biliary  derangement."  Five  cases  of  headach  are 
briefly  related,  in  which  from  one  to  four  leeches,  applied  to  the  membrane  on 
each  side  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  were  productive  of  immediate  and  perma- 
nent relief.-r-i^^uA  jirmab  of  Mtdiane.    March  31,  1837. 

[We  have  nsed,  personally,  this  remedy,  and  prescribed  it  to  some  others,  in 
the  manner  mentioned  above,  with  the  best  effects.] — Ed*  Eeke.  Jour, 

ENDERMIC  APPLICATION  OP  MORPHIA. 

BV  EDWARD  GRlIIfHOW,  M.D. 

The  following  cases  treated  on  the  endermic  method,  I  think  valuable,  as  de- 
monstrating that  the  same  class  of  remedies  which  afford  but  a  very  partial  and 
temporary  relief  when  exhibited  internally,  will  sometimes  effect  a  complete  and 
permanent  cure  when  applied  end erm teal ly.   , 

The  endermic  plan  of  treatment  gives  the  physician  a  more  speedy  and  im- 
mediate control  over  certain  neuralgic  affections,  than  can  be  obtained  by  inter- 
nal remedies,  and  I  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  method  of  treatment  may 
be  found  available  in  some  diseases  of  the  same  class  which  are  little  under  the 
ioflaence  of  ordinary  means,  such  as  tetanus  and  hydrophobia. 

The  first  case  I  have  to  record  is  that  of  a  lady,  77  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
suffering  for  upwards  of  four  months  from  a  constant  dull  pain  extending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  which  the  slightest  attempt  to  raise  the  arm  converted 
into  an  acute  darting  pain  which  did  not  subside  for  some  minutes ;  she  passed 
miserable  nights,  in  consequence  of  the  recumbent  position  bringing  on  the  pa^ 
roxysm ;  her  appetite  had  failed,  and  her  general  health  became  seriously  im- 
paired. Before  I  saw  her,  blisters  had  been  applied,  opiates  had  been  adminis- 
tered, and  other  means  employed  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  but 
without  experiencing  any  relief.  On  the  20th  of  April  I  directed  a  blister  to  be 
applied  over  the  shoulder-joint,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the 
SKin  having  been  removed  from  the  blistered  surface,  half  a  grain  of  the  muriate 
of  morphia  was  applied  and  covered  with  the  dressing;  the  patient  passed  a 
better  night  than  she  had  done  for  many  months,  the  darting  pain  being  wholly 
suspended.  However,  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  the  pain  returned,  and 
I  directed  the  morphia  to  be  applied  both  night  and  morning;  finding  the  pain, 
notwithstanding,  still  retnrn  at  intervals,  the  quantity  of  morphia  was  increased 
to  a  grain,  and  subsequently  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  which  was  applied  for  the  last 
time  on  the  30th,  just  ten  days  from  its  commencement,  at  which  time  the  acute 
darting  pain  had  quite  ceased,  and  although  some  dull  sense  of  uneasiness  re- 
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Buiaed,  it  wis  qoit^;  beaandilet  and  tbe  arm  conid  be  moTed  in  any  diiMioir 
withoat  paia ;  tbe  patient  now  passes  comfortable  nigbts,  and  bas  regained  her 
appetite  and  usual  state  of  healtb.       i 

Tbe  second  case  was  tbat  of  a  gentleman,  65  years  of  age,  wko  bad  been  suf- 
fering for  some  weeks  from  an  acute  pain  about  tbe  pyloric  orifice  of  tbe  stomach  ; 
the  pain  generally  came  on  an  hour  or  two  after  eating,  but  not  invariably,  for 
sometimes  it  awoke  him  early  in  the  mornipg,  and  often  in  an  eTeningr  he  vomited 
the  food  which  be  had  taken  during  the  day ;  this  gentleman  bad  been  subject 
to  these  attacks  for  some  years,  and  always  suffered  for  several  weeks  before 
they  yielded  to  any  mode  of  treatment.  On  tbe  4th  of  May,  I  directed  a  blister 
to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  ai\^  the  day  following  to  commence  with 
the  application  of  half  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  night  and  morning,  and 
to  take  a  scruule  of  the  carb.  of  soda,  three  times  a  day.  The  first  application 
afforded  relief,  and  on  the  eighth  it  was  discontinued,  since  which  period  the 
patient  has  continued  quite  well.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  this  patient 
and  the  former  one  were  labouring  under  severe  spasmodic  coughs,  and  ^in  both 
instances  they  got  well  under  the  use  of  the  morphia. 

T^he  third  case  was  that  of  a  youn^  lady,  24  years  of  age,  who  had  long  been 
labouring  under  dyspepsia,  and  latterly  suffered  acute  pain,  which  came  on  an 
hour  or  two  after  taking  food ;  she  had  been  taking  opium  an  hour  before  each 
meal,  and  had  also  had  a  blister  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  but  without  obtaining 
relief.  On  the  10th  of  May  I  directed  half  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  to 
be  applied  night  and  morning :  after  the  second  application  there  was  no  return 
of  pain,  and  after  six  applications  it  was  discontinued,  and  by  the  use  of  chaly- 
beates,  &c.,  she  has  been  restored  to  perfect  health. 

The  fourth  case,  which  in  point  of  date  should  have  been  placed  second,  was 
a  man  40  years  of  ase,  who  was  suffering^  under  an  attack  of  sciatica,  which  not 
yielding  to  the  usnu  remedies,  I  ordered  a  blister  to  be  applied  over  the  hip- 
joint;  this  was  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  tbe  day  following  he  commenced  the 
application  of  half  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  night  and  morning.  This 
not  affording  relief  it  was  increased  to  a  grain,  and  continued  to  the  2d  of  May« 
at  which  time  the  patient  felt  so  little  remains  of  uneasiness  ths|t  he  resumed  his 
usual  occupations. — Lond,  Med.  Gaz,  '  > 

TOXICOLOGY. 
CASE  OP  POISONING  BY  ARSENIC  MIXED  WITH  BEANS.^ 

BY   MM.   BABRUSL  AND  CHBVALLIER. 

The  following  Report  is  valuable  from  the  clear  and  methodical  manner  in 
which  it  is  arranged. 

^  We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  requested  to  analyze  some  French-beans, 
(haricots,)  contained  in^a  small  flask,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  contain 
any  poisonous  substance,  and  particularly  arsenic,  and  in  what  manner  these 
substances  had  penetrated  the  beans,  whether  by  boiling  or  otherwise ;  also  to 
say  whether  two  garments  belonging  to  C.  contain  any  portions  of  arsenic  :— 
We  have  examined  with  the  greatest  care  every  part  of  these  clothes,  to  discover 
whether  there  was  arsenic  either  upon  them,  or  in  their  folds,  but  without  suc- 
cess. We  next  examined  the  pockets,  and  turned  them  inside  out  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper:  on  examining  the  seams,  we  only  found  some  bits  of  dry  bread 
mixed  with  some  foreign  substances,  and  some  down,  but  nothing  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  arsenic  or  any  other  poison.  Not  trusting  however  to  tbe  appear- 
ance, we  introduced  the  substances  into  a  test-tube  with  distilled  water,  and 
boiled  them  for  a  considerable  time.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  had  neither 
smell,  taste,  nor  colour ;  treated  by  various  tests,  and  particularly  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  it  did  not  become  yellow,  nor  furnish  a  precipitate.  With 
iodine,  it  turned  to  a  blue  colour,  indicating  the  presses  of  fecula  arising  from 
the  crumbs  of  bread. 

*  We  take  tbe  English  version  of  this  article,  with  a  few  slxght  additions,  from  the 
British  and  Poreign  Medical  Review,  after  having  perused  the  original  now  before  us^ — 
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The  beaDS  contained  in  the  flask  were  spread  on  white  paper :  we  fonnd^  Ist* 
there  were  twelve  in  namber ;  2d,  they  were  mixed  with  other  substances,  and 
particnlarly  with  seeds  of  flax  of  a  brown  colour ;  thirteen  of  these  were  found. 
There  w'ere  also  a  small  stone,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  black  substance 
which  gaye  the  beans  a  disagreeable  appearance,  which  would  have  disgusted 
those  to  whom  they  might  have  been  gi?en.  The  little  stone  was  broken,  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  heat  on  burning  charcoal  until  it  became  red,  but  it  was 
not  altered,  and  gave  out  no  smell.  Six  and  a  half  of  the  beans  were  intro- 
duced into  a  small  glass  Teasel,  and  submitted  during  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
to  the  action  of  distilled  water,  assisted  by  heat.  A  part  of  the  decoction  thus 
obtained  was  filtered,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of 
the  said  C.  Immediately  the  liquid  became  yellow,  and  presented  all  the  cha- 
racters of  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  treated  with  sulphuifetted  hydrogen. 
The  same  beans  were  sereral  times  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  distilled 
water,  in  order  to  separate  all  the  arsenious  acid,  and  each  decoction  filtered. 
The  filtration  was  verv  slow ;  it  took  twelve  hours,  and  the  residue  was  pre- 
served. Wishing  to  discover  if  the  arsenious  acid  had  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  beans,  the  epidermis  of  five  and  a  half  was  most  carefully  removed 
with  a  penknife;  they  were  then  introduced  into  the  glass  vessel  with  distilled 
water,  and  boiled.  On  treating  the  decoction  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
fluid  became  immediately  of  a  yellow  colour,  as  in  the  former  instance.  These 
beans  were  boiled  in  successive  portions  ef  water ;  the  decoctions  were  slowly 
filtered  and  the  residue  preserved,  together  with  that  previously  obtained.  The 
epidermis  that  had  been  removed  was  also  boiled  and  filtered ;  the  fluid  was  nyxed 
with  that  obtained  from  the  beans,  and  the  residue  with  the  two  other  quantities. 

The  experiments  having  proved  that  the  beans  from  which  the  epidermis  was 
taken  contained  as  much  arsenious  acid  as  the  others,  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
mix  together  all  the  liquids,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid 
contained  in  the  twelve  beans.  Those  portions  which  had  already  been  tested 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  mixea  with  the  rest,  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  passed  through  the  liquid  in  order  to  precipitate  the  arsenic  as  a 
sulphuret.  The  liquid  precipitate  was  poured  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  on  a 
very  small  filter,  in  order  that  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  should  not  be  dispersed 
over  a  large  surfiuse :  this  process  was  tedious,  lasting  three  days,  owing  to  the 
viscidity  of  the  fluid  from  the  fecula  it  contained. 

The  sulphuret,  having  been  collected  on  a  small  filter,  was  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  liquid  put  aside  for  examination.  As  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  detach  the  sulphuret  from  the  filter  by  mechanical  means,  it  was 
treated  with  liquor  ammoniie,  so  that  the  filter,  when  washed  and  dried,  was 
completely  colourless,  provinor  that  all  was  dissolved.  The  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion was  then  evaporated  until  dry,  by  a  Very  gentle  heat,  in  a  porcelain  capsule. 
As  fast  as  the  ammonia  evaporated,  zones  of  a  yellow  colour  were  seen  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  capsule.  The  residuum,  which  ^s  of  a  yellow  colour,  was 
dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  sufiicient  to  detach  it  com- 
pletely from  the  sides  of  the  capsule  to  which  it  strongly  adhered :  this  solution 
was  evaporated  in  a  watch-glass,  after  having  been  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  black  flux,  and,  when  sufficiently  dried,  the  watch-glass  was  broken,  and 
all  was  introduced  into  an  apparatus,  in  which  it  was  subjected  to  distillation. 
The  sulphuret  of  arsenic  being  decomposed  in  this  opention,  the  metallic  arse- 
nic was  condensed,  and  weighed  one  centigramme,  which  is  equal  to  thirteen 
millegrammes  of  arsenious  acid,  or  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic. 

As  we  were  also  required  to  ascertain  if  the  beans  contained  any  other  poison- 
ous substance,  the  liquors  from  which  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  had  been  obtained 
by  filtration  were  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  to 
the  consistence  of  extract.  This  extract  produced  slight  acid  reaction  with 
litmus  paper:  it  had  neither  a  bitter  nor  an  acid  taste :  we  triturated  it  during 
two  hours  with  successive  quantities  of  alcohol  at  36^ :  the  alcohol  became  of  a 
slightly  yellow  colour,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness  it  left  a  hardly  appre- 
ciable residuum  of  a  yellow  colour  and  slightly  salt  taste;  when  treated  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  changed  to  no  colour  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
vegetable  poison*    This  negative  result  was  foreseen,  as  the  alcoholic  extract 
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had  no  other  taste  than  that  of  common  salt.  That  piart  of  tho  extract  insolable 
in  alcohol  was  treated  with  water,  which  almost  wholly  dissolved  it,  except 
some  flakes  of  vegetable  matter.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  filtered,  was  not 
changed  by  the  addition  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia ;  the  tincture  of  iodine 
gave  a  violet  blue  precipitate,  owing  to  the  fecula  of  the  beans. 

The  solid  residuum  formed,  1,  of  the  beans  treated  with  their  epidermis,  3,  of 
the  beans  without  their  epidermis,  3,  of  the  epidermis  which  had  been  removed, 
was  introduced  into  a  flask  and  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  residuum  did  not  change  colour,  indicating 
that  it  no  longer  contained  arsenious  acid ;  and  also  that  no  metallic  oxides  capa- 
ble of  bein&r  coloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were  present.  The  residuum 
separated  irom  the  fluid  was  treated  several  times  with  boiling  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solutions,  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  a  certain  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
in  which  no  trace  of  an  organic  poison  could  be  detected.  Finally,  the  residuum 
df  the  alcoholic  solution  was  again  dried,  then  carbonized  and  inciuerated  in  a 
new  porcelain  crucible ;  the  result  was  a  large  cinder,  in  which  the  presence  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  silica,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron, 
without  any  other  mineral,  was  demonstrated.    From  these  facts  it  is  proved, 

1.  That  the  beans  we  examined  contained  arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic). 

2.  That  the  arsenious  acid  appeared  to  have  penetrated  the  beans  by  ebulli- 
tion, the  acid  having  been  recognized  in  the  beans  deprived  of  their  epidermis, 

3.  That  the  proportion  of  the  poison  was  thirteen  milligrammes  to  twelve 
beans. 

4.  That  the  beans  contained  no  other  poison. 

5t.  That  the  clothes  and  pockets  of  the  said  C,  contained  no  poison* 

Jinnales  d* Hygiene  pdbUque  et  de  Medefline  Legak,  ^dvril,  1836. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

HiTHEBTo  we  have  acknowledged  the  reception  of  a  work,  lar^  or  small, 
from  its  author  or  publisher,  by  a  notice  of  its  contents,  and  geperally  some 
critical  remarks  on  its  execution  and  scope.  We  cannot,  however;,  we  find» 
continue  this  eoursst  although  the  most  satisfactory  to  o^r  feieliogs ;  and  we 
must  e^en  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  announcement  of  many  an  Essay, 
and  sometimes  more  voluminous  publication^  sent  to  us.  To  ^  certain  extent 
the  object  of  the  parties  ijaost  interested  will  still  be  ajccomplished.  As  time  and 
space  allow  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  more. 

M^n  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Physiological  Society,  at 
their  First  Annual  Meeting. — June  I,  1837.  By  F.  W.  Bird. 
Published  by  the  request  of  the  Society.  Boston :  Marsh,  Cap^n,  and 
Lyon,* 

By  that  which  among  critical  reviewers  will  be  considered  an  excess  of  frank- 
ness, since  they  are  supposed  to  know  all  matters,  past  and  present,  connected 
with  literature  and  science,  and  to  have  the  gift  of  second  sight,  if  not  of  pro- 
phecy besides,  we  freely  acknowledge  that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
this  "American  "  Society,  until  we  received  the  Address  with  the  above  title- 
page;  at  the  very  head  of  which  is  inscribed  PHvsroLOGiCAL  Reform.  We  are 
aware  of  the  censure  to  which  we  expose  ourselves  by  this  avowal.  Had  it 
been  merely  a  Boston,  or  even  a  Massachusett^s  Physiological  Society,  we 
might  have  found  some  excuse,  on  the  score  of  its  restricted  locality^  or  of  sec- 
tional prejudice  on  our  part,  which  made  us  indifferent  to  the  doings  of  even  our 
brethren  in  the  literary  emporium,  or  in  the  Bay  State.  But  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  American,  and  of  course  National  Society,  and  that  society  for  the  reform  of 
our  favourite  branch,  is,  indeed,  too  bad.  Our  only  hope,  however,  is,  that  the 
frankness  of  our  confession  will  be  received  as  a  kind  of  atonement  for  our  wrong 
of  omission  to  this  great  physiological  society. 

*  This  brief  notice  was  written  two  months  ago. 
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But,  vraving  any  dictqiiisitioti  into  the  point  of  etiquette  or  fonnft  of  introduction, 
Md  reradless  whether  the  sentiments  be  promulgated  under  the  auspices  of  a 
ma^nlfic  society,  or  by  an  humble  individaal  unannounced,  let  us  proceed  to 
notice  the  <*  Address  "  in  question.  It  would  seem,  from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Biid's 
remarks,  that  we  are  to  understand  by  physiological  reform,  not  the  reform  of 
physiology,  but  the  rigid  and  regular  application  of  known  natural  laws  Of  the 
animal  economy, — in  fact,  of  physiological  laws,-*to  the  government  of  men's 
conduct  in  reference  to  their  mode  of  living :  eating,  drinking,  sloeping,  waking, ' 
walking,  &c.  For  the  intention,  we  give  the  author  credit,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  commend  his  sincerity  and  zeal.  This  subject  is,  truly,  without  using  any 
figurative  language,  of  vital  importance  to  every  individual  in  a  community  called 
civilized.  We  have,  ourselves,  at  different  times,  and  through  various  vehicles, 
urged  it  on  the  attention  of  our  fellow-citizens,  at  the  risk  of  our  being  misuu^ 
derstood,  and  still  moretnisrepresented.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  sympathize 
with  others  who  do  battle  against  prejudices  and  habits  detrimental  both  to. 
bodily  well-being  and  to  the  mind's  purity  and  vigour. 

Mr.  Bird,  in  a  short  preface,  disclaims  sincerely,  as  we  believe,  any  expect- 
ation or  wish  for  the  publication  of  his  Address.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  an  exhort- 
ation to  fearless  action,  a  declamation  against  the  tyranny  of  bad  habits,  than  a 
methodical  specification  of  the  wrong  in  these  respects,  and  a  distinct  enunci- 
ation of  the  right  and  the  remedy.  It  startles  rather  than  convinces ;  threatens 
more  than  it  persuades. 

We  had  intended  to  examine,  in  some  detail,  the  character  of  Doctor  Dun- 
glison's  late  work,  «<  The  Medical  Student ;  or,  Mds  to  the  Study  of  Medicine,^'* 
&c.,  but  have  been  prevented  by  the  unexpected  length  of  certain  articles  in  the 
last  aud  present  number  of  the  Journal.  On  farther  reflexion,  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  out  our  original  plan,  since  in  so  doing  we  might 
be  led  to  a  display  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  author  and  the  critic, 
respecting  the  plaii  and  execution  of  such  a  work,  which  are  not,  perhaps,  abso- 
lutely called  for  at  this  time.  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  by  any  strictures  of 
ours,  however  well  meant,  and  they  could  only  be  uttered  in  such  a  sense,  to 
retard  the  circulation  of  this  volume  amongst  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended. 
The  object  of  the  author  is  a  laudable  one,  and  time  and  more  extended  observ- 
ation of  a  very  diflcult  theme  will,  we  dare  say,  modify  his  manner  of  treating 
it  on  a  future  occasion. 

His  friends  will  doubtless  have  remarked  to  him,  that  the  Glosaary  and  Fb- 
eabulary  do  not  belong  to  a  work  like  the  present,  any  more  than  to  a  dictionary 
of  Chemistry,  or  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  or  of  Botany.  The  room  which  they 
occupy  could  be  better  filled  up  were  the  author  to  tax  his  mind  for  the  purpose. 
To  tne  Bibliography  it  may  be  rightly  objected,  that  it  is  meagre  both  in  the  list 
of  works  in  the  several  departments  of  medicine,  and  in  the  accompanying 
notices  of  their  nature  and  contents.  The  remarks  by  the  author  do  not  consti- 
tute a  critique  raisonnee,  nor  an  analysis  even  of  the  contents  of  the  work.  We 
shoald  say,  that  timidity  more  than  want  of  knowledge  has  marred  the  perform- 
ance of  this  portion  of  the  volume.  The  Editor  of  this  Journal  has  certainly  no 
reason  to  complain  of  silence  towards  his  humble  labours,  but  he  must,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  fellow-labourer  and  friend  in  the  translation  of  Broussais's  Phy- 
siology, positively  decline  the  honour  unjustly  paid  them  to  the  detriment  of  the 
distinguished  Frenchman.  After  noticing  the  general  contents  of  the  Appendix 
added  by  the  translators'.  Dr.  Dunglison  says :  *^This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  book.*'  Most  valuable  indeed !  There  is  more  uro- 
ntable  thought  displayed  in  the  chapters  on  the  Intellectual  Functions,  acicl  on 
Abnormal  Assimilation,  alone,  to  guide  a  physician,  than  in  hundreds  of  pages 
of  appendix  of  mere  physiological  detail,  collected  by  we  care  not  whom,— one 
or  many, — in  single  or  conjoined  effort. 

Be.  HAMtLTOir's  Imtroduetory  Jiddreas  to^  and  Catalogue  of,  the  Stndente  attend- 
ing his  lectures  on  Anatomy  at  Auburn.  The  zeal  of  this  gentleman,  under 
many  discouragen^ents,  the  chief  being  the  want  of  sympathy  for  his  pursuits  in 
commanity,  is  highly  commendable.     Doctor  Hamilton,  although  prevented 
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ON  THB  USB  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  PESSARY. 

£Bead  before  the  Philadelphia  Ck>Uege  of  Phygiciani,  Dec  Gth,  1837.] 
Bf  JOHN  T.  8HARPLE8S,  M.D.,  OF  PHILADILPHIA. 

hx  the  yeat  1836, 1  published  a  paper  in  the  Philadelphia  Joamal  of  the  Med, 
and  Pht/8,  ScienceM  of  this'  city,  in  which  I  enumerated  a  series  of  morbid  Sjrmp- 
toms  which  1  considered  depended  upon  a  descent  of  the  uterus  from  its  natural 
position.  At  that  time,  the  generality  of  physicians  approved  of  mechanical 
means  to  restrain,  and  even  cure,  acknowledged  cases  of  that  disease.  The 
point  of  my  paper  was  simply  to  designate  particular  combinations  of  symptoms, 
that  I  thought  depended  on  such  a  source  of  irritation,  whilst  the  mass  of  the 
medical  public  were  not  aware  of  the  true  cause,  and  also  to  recommend  the  oval 
or  notched  pessary  (although  not  a  new  shape)  for  particular  cases.  Since  that 
time,  many  very  respectable  physicians  have  denied  that  prolapsus  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  certain  well-known  symptoms :  and  when  that  disease  be- 
came nearly  or  quite  self-evident,  discarding  the  pessary  entirely,  they  have  de- 
pended on  rest,  dec,  for  the  cure,  or  the  applicatiqn  of  a  simple  bandage  to  retain 
the  organ  in  the  vaginal  cavity.* 

With  these  discrepancies  in  medical  belief  and  practice,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  suffering  female  humanity  to  determine,  if  possible, 

Firstly :  What  eautes  can  produce  certain  aymptoma^  usually  eoruidered,  as  de^ 
pendant  upon  what  is  termed  Prolapsus  Uteiii  ? 

Secondly :  Under  what  drcumstanets  can  these  symptoms  be  relieved  by  mechanic 
eal  meansj  and  which  are  the  best  inventions  for  the  purpose  ? 

It  has  become  a  melancholy  trutb,  that  through  the  operation  of  climate, 
habits,  or  other  causes,  the  females  of  our  country  have  become,  of  late  years, 
exceedingly  subject  to  uterine  affections.  When  in  Europe  two  years  since,  I 
took  some  trouble  to  learn  if  such  diseases  were  on  the  increase  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  if  they  could  possibly  be  as  rife  as  with  us.  From  what  I  as- 
certained, on  the  best  medical  authority  in  London  and  Paris,  I  was  induced  to 

*  Doctor  P.  K.  Eve,  in  an  essay  in  the  South.  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,,  condemns 
the  use  of  the  pegaary  entirely,  and  cannot  conceive  of  any  case  requiring  such  a  mean 
of  care.  In  aid  of  his  opinion,  which  he  acknowledges  is  founded  upon  no  experience 
of  his  own,  having  never  used  one,  he  adduces  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  yery  res- 
pectable physicians  of  the  south,  several  of  whom  condemn  them,  and  others  think 
their  employment  has  been  much  abused.  The  argument  and  most  of  the  evidence 
merely  prove  the  latter  opinion,  and  that,  like  many  other  invaluable  remedial  agents, 
the  pessary  is  in  the  detcendent,  and  becoming  unfashionable,  and  therefore  will  be 
soon  entirely  uselet».  The  positions  of  Doctor  Eve  are,  I  think,  entirely  disproven  in  a 
reply  by  Doctor  Antony,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal. 
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believe,  that,  although  those  maladies  were  very  frequent,  and  cancerous  ones 
more  common  than  with  ns,  yet  the  proportion  of  uterine  affections  was  less 
than  in  the  United  States.  What  the  causes  are  that  produce  these  destroyers 
of  female  health  and  comfort  in  our  country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain ; 
but,  from  the  frequency  with  which  we  see  several  members  and  even  genera- 
tions of  a  family  afflicted  with  them,  it  would  seem,  either,  that  the  germ  of  dis- 
ease, or  a  conformation  that  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  operation  of 
causes  to  produce  or  develop  the  malady,  was  hereditarily  transmissible. 

The  latter  is  the  principal  that  can  be  said  of  what  is  called  hereditary 
phthisis,  and  the  same  tubercular  diathesis  that  generates  consumption  in  one 
member  of  a  family,  will  produce  chronic  diarrhcea,  chronic  hepatitis,  disease  of 
the  spine,  or  uterine  derangements  in  others. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  our  trans- Atlantic  growth,  or  culture,  has  effected  con- 
siderable change  in  the  actual  shape  and  proportion  of  various  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem, as  indicated,  by  Cuvier,  in  the  shortening  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  as  I  have 
observed  myself,  and  no  doubt  others  have  done  the  same,  in  the  contracted 
chest  of  our  females,  whilst  the  hips  and  cavity  of  the  pelvis  are  enlarged,  with 
an  increased  distance  between  the  hip  and  lower  ribs. 

A  fruitful  secondary  cause  of  uterine  diseases,  is,  I  fully  believe,  the  system 
of  tight  dressing,  with  a  stiff*  or  even  unyielding  *'  bone*'  in  front.  The  unna- 
tural compression  in  o//  cases,  of  the  internal  organs  by  these  '*  straight  jaeketa^'* 
is  easily  understood,  whilst  the  support  below  being  lessened  by  the  increased 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  diminution  of  the  usual  lateral  protection  by  the  width 
of  the  unribbed  flank,  (mentioned  above  as  a  peculiarity,)  render  the  lower 
viscera  more  likely  to  be  forced  down,  and  in  this  confined  or  even  compressed 
condition,  they  become,  of  course,  more  subject  to  disease.  It  is  this  lateral 
compressibility  that  gives  our  American  ladies  the  reputation,  over  the  world, 
for  beauty  of  waist.  Even  the  front  bone  is  no  doubt  a  source  of  mischief,  for, 
in  stooping,  it  presses  into  the  abdomen  just  above  the  pubis,  and  its  replace- 
ment, after  apparent  cure  of  the  Irritable  Uterus,  has,  in  several  instances  in  ray 
practice,  produced  serious  relapses.  For  months,  therefore,  af\er  all  manifest 
disease  has  disappeared,  I  forbid  the  restoration  of  the  ^*bone,"  or  of  lacing  the 
jacket  below  the  true  ribs. 

A  very  frequent  cause  of  chronic  uterine  disease  is,  too  early  maternity,  and 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  a  majority  of  marriages  under  seventeen  or  even 
eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  female,  is  followed  by  some  such  derangement. 
The  reason  is  easily  understood.  The  immature  female  structure  is  called  upon 
to  perform  a  duty,  in  a  feeble  condition,  that  should  only  belong  to  a  full  deve- 
lopment and  perfection  of  health  and  strength,  that,  in  our  climate,  does  not  ap- 
pertain to  that  age. 

I  now  come  to  the  First  regular  division  of  my  subject,  or.  What  causes  can 
produce  certain  symptoms^  usually  considered^  as  dependant  upon  what  is  termed 
Prolapsus  Uteri  ? 

These  symptoms  of  prolapsus  are  fully  detailed  in  my  essay  referred  to,  and 
most  of  them  can  be  found  in  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 

No  physician  has,  I  believe,  the  temerity  to  deny  the  existence  of  all  these 
symptoms  in  various  cases ;  the  opposers  of  the  pessary  merely  dispute  a 
'^falling  of  the  womb"  as  the  cause;  for,  say  they,  "we  find  all  these  very  com- 
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l^labts  when  there  is  no  peieeptihleoertaui  displaceoMfBt,  «s  determined  by  the 
UwJi^  and  in  cases  where  the  uteras  has  descended  considerably,  and  has  CTen 
appeared  externally,  there  are  often  no  sneh  symptoms  found."  Let  us,  fcur  a 
momeat,  inquire,  what  is  the  natural  situation  or  elevation  of  the  womb,  and  how  ' 
can  any  man  determine,  in  many  cases,  by  the  finger  or  any  other  means,  token 
a  morbid  descent  has  occurred. 

Daring  many  years  of  extensive  practice,  with  my  attention  particularly  di- 
rected  to  uterine  derangements,  I  have  yery  often  found  myself  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  say  whether  the  organ  was  in  its  natural  position  or  not.  Anatomists  inform 
us  that  the  os  uteri  is  found  about  tbree  inches  from  the  external  orifice.  Now, 
I  am  certain  that  I  have  felt  the  uterus,  that  appeared  to  be  healthy  in  oi/  its  re- 
lations, less  than  two  inches,  and  in  other  cases  nearly  four  inches,  from  the  os 
externum ;  and  this  difiereoce  depending  on  the  size  of  the  pelvis,  a  deep  and 
narrow  chamber  holding  the  uterus  higher  than  one  that  was  shallow  and  wide. 
This  latter  description  of  cayity  is  more  generally  associated  with  '*  real  pro- 
lapsus" and  easy  labors,  whilst  the  former  is  prone  to  produce,  by  its  contrao- 
tion,  the  more  active  diseases  of  the  womb.* 

The  majority  of  index  fingers  are  about  three  inches  in  length ;  and  it  depends, 
yery  much,  upon  the  position  of  the  patient  and  her  fleshiness,  if  we  can  reach 
an  uterus  that  is  three  inches  from  the  opening.  This  is  sometimes  impossible, 
unless  the  limbs  are  much  flexed,  and  some  force  employed.  Moreover,  what  do 
we  gain  by  a  horizontal  examination,  unless  adhesions  have  bound  the  organ  to 
its  unnatural  situation.  By  getting  the  patient  to  strain  moderately,  or  cough, 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  its  ability  to  descend ;  but  an  upright  posture  of  the 
body  with  the  limbs  together  %vi^  flexed— as  sitting  with  one  limb  entirely  over  and 
the  other  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  which  allows  the  examination  to  take  place 
with  the  patient's  back  to  us,  and  therefore  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  when  in 
bed,  can  alone  determine  its  relations  during  walking.  Granting,  therefore,  the 
positions  of  the  Antipessareana^  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  prove,  in  many 
cases,  that  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  unnatural  descent  Suppose  a  c4se.  We 
have  a  certain  set  of  painful  symptoms— examination  finds  the  womb  one  or  two, 
or  even  three  inches  from  the  external  opening ;  there  is  no  enlargement,  or  en- 
gorgement, or  tenderness,  or  indeed  any  indication  of  local  disease  i  what  shall  we 
call  it,  and  how  treat  it  ?  A  name  does  nothing  but  convey  an  idea,  and  if  we 
expel  from  our  practice  a  mean  of  almost  certain  relief  in  such  eases^  merely  be- 
cause it  does  not  always  cure  and  may  sometimes  do  harm,  we  might  extend  the  re- 
form to  all  the  materia  miBdica.  1  never  use  a  pessary  for  Prolapsus  Uteri  alone. 
It  must  bring  with  it  a  cortege  of  pains  and  distresses,  for  which  I  prescribe. 
I  care  little  where  the  uteras  may  be,  unless  I  find  from  its  position  externally, 

*  It  has  been  doubted  by  many  physicians,  that  prolapsus,  without  enlargement  of 
the  uterus,  could  occur  in  virgins,  from  the  naturally  contracted  and  firm  state  of  the 
vagina ;  but  I  have  certainly,  on  several  occasions,  found  the  os  tincae  of  an  uterus  of 
natural  size  within  one  inch,  during  uprightness,  of  the  internal  labiae,  and  at  this  me- 
ment  I  have  a  patient  with  an  os  externum  so  contracted  that  the  finger  enters  with 
difficulty,  and  the  uterus  is  met  in  half  an  inch  from  the  labiae  even  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
tore,  if  an  uterus  in  that  situation,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
*<  fitlling,"  can  be  called  prolapsed,  there  is  no  question  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
lesion  In  virgins;  but  I  have  never  met  vrith  such  a  case  without  great  irritation  being 
found  in  the  uterus  and  vagina.  The  displacement  in  these  cases  probably  occurred 
from  a  violent  exertion,  and  the  irritation,  from  the  compressed  situation  of  the  organ. 
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that  disease  will  soon  follow,  and  I  then  merely  use  a  bandage  and  pad  or  other 
contrivance  of  the  kind  to  retain  it  in  the  vaginal  cavity.  It  is  the  symptoms, 
commonly  considered  as  dependant  on  prolapsus,  that  demand  attention,  whether 
there  be  apparent  ^'  felling"  or  not.  These  very  symptoms  are  often  found  where 
there  is  no  physical  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  true  ''  falling."  This  has  oc- 
curred in  my  practice  many  times,  and  where  I  could  find  neither  in  the  spine,  nor 
elsewhere,  any  satisfactory  cause  for  the  distress. ,  In  these  cases,  recumbency  en- 
,  tirely  relieved,  as  it  does  in  prolapsus.  Now,  what  can  be  the  source  of  all  these 
pains?  I  would  say,  it  arose  from  a  neuralgic,*  or  an  irritated  condition  of  the 
upper  supports  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  surrounding  parts,  by  which  neither  the  ordi' 
nary  weight  nor  motions  could  be  borne  without  the  production  of  distress.  We 
all  know  the  excitability  and  extended  influence  of  the  Sympathetic  nerve,  and  how 
closely  its  interests  and  peace  are  interwoven  with  those  of  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvis.  It  requires  but  little  to  arouse  it,  and  when  affected  its  turbulence  is 
felt  to  the  extremities.  The  Spine  should  never  be  neglected  in  these  cases,  as 
there  is  a  reciprocal  sympathy  between  it  and  the  contents  of  the  pelvis.  This 
Neuralgia  may  also  be  found  in  the  body  or  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  will  simulate 
every  evidence  of  "  falling."  There  is  usually  great  tenderness  on  pressure, 
and  perhaps  some  tumefaction  per  vagtnum^  and  it  will  sometimes  come  on  as 
suddenly  as  a  blow,  and  produce  the  most  violent  torture.  I  have  recently  had 
an  instance  in  a  married  lady  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  where  a  strain  in  the 
performance  of  fiecal  duties  brought  on  excessive  agony.  Examination  inter* 
nally  detected  great  tenderness,  but  no  displacement,  and  some  hours  elapsed 
before  relief,  when  the  uterus  had  ceased  to  be  painful  to  the  touch.  Neuralgia 
of  the  uterus  may  become  chronic,  and  be  relieved,  or  not,  by  recumbency.  It 
may  also  extend  to,  or  be  found  alone  in,  the  vagina,  and  produce  the  same 
symptoms,  and  from  nearly  the  same  cause  as  when  in  the  ligaments,  it  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  weight  and  movements  of  the  superincumbent  organ. 
There  Is  sometimes  a  thickened  and  extremely  painful  condition  of  the  whole 
perineal  mass,  which  does  not  depend  on  inflammation  or  its  consequences,  but 
pressure  upon  it  from  within  outwards  is  sometimes  agonizing.  The  weight  of 
the  viscera  upon  this  tender  flooring  will  produce  a  result  almost  insufferable, 
and  be  felt  over  all  the  lower  body.  All  the  various  Engorgements  and  Indura- 
tions, whether  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  body  and  neck,  will  assume  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  prolapsus,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
depression  that  the  increased  size  and  weight  of  the  viscus  would  naturally 
produce.    I  presume  nervous  irritation  to  be  the  cause  in  a  great  measure. 

The  ordinary  superficial  ulcer  of  the  os  tinc«  (as  discovered  by  the  speculum) 
I  have  known,  often,  to  cause  the  most  extended  abdominal  and  spinal  distress, 
and  even  to  give  that  curious  pain  under  the  ribs  which  has  been  considered 
almost  pathognomonic  of  prolapsus.  That  the  ulcer  was  the  cause,  was  proven 
by  the  removal  of  all  discomfort,  by  its  healing,  whilst  absolute  rest,  astringent 

*  I  mean  by  J^euralgia  that  nervous  tenderness  that  is  independent  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  may  attack  a  part  sensibly  organically  diseased,  or  may  be  found  in  structures 
apparently  in  perfect  health.  The  nerves,  in  these  cases,  may  remain  ioaorbidly  sensi- 
tive for  a  long  time,  and  yet  not  affect  the  blood-vessels,  producing  neither  thickening 
nor  redness.  Irritation  is  the  first  stage  of  inflammation,  and  cannot  exist  without 
producing  a  change  of  structure  to  a  certain  extent.  This  stage  may  exist  a  long  time, 
and  yet  develop  little  of  the  aelive  inflammatory  character. 
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I,  nd  the  petMity  liad  wtiidy  tailed.  I  kave  alfo  net  willi  eties,  whore  a 
looee,  flattened  (uwr,  eoBreyingr  the  idea  of  aa  ovary*  eoi^ld  befeltoery  high  up, 
eoMtimes  en  both  eidea,  paMaure  upon  which  gave  excruoiatiag  pain  that  darted 
up  to  Ae  flaak  jast  above  the  hip,  particalarly  on  the  left  aide.  I  can  also  recall 
aeveral  inatanoei,  and  one  in  particular  that  oeeunred  last  spring  in  a  lady  from 
New  York,  where  exeeaaive  abdominal  and  pelvic  distress  had  been  felt  for 
years,  and  where,  upon  examination  by  the  toach,  the  onfy  indication  of  dieease 
that  could  be  found,  was  the  existence  of  several  extremely  tender  glands  or 
tumors  of  the  sixe  of  peas  between  the  uterus  and  just  below  the  projection  of 
the  sacrum* 

An  irritable  or  inflamed  bladder,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  a  stone,  will 
simulate  prolapsus.  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  case  where  the  deseripljive 
symptoms  indaoed  several  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  of  our 
city,  incliiding  Doctors  Physick  and  Dewees,  to  consider  it  a  decided  uterine  dis- 
ease of  eome  kind ;  but  where,  upon  examination,  that  organ  and  its  immediate 
connections  were  found  sound  and  in  place.  The  urethra  was  at  last  discovered 
40  be  the  seat  of  the  evil,  and  the  application  of  cauatic  to  its  entire  inner  mem^ 
brane  by  Dr.  G.  M^Clellan  has  now  nearly  removed  the  most  distressing  suffering 
that  could  well  be  conceived,  and  which  had  defied,  for  several  years,  the  most 
elaborate  plans  of  practice. 

SicoMDiiT :  Uwkr  what  eircunutaneei  eon  these  eympioms  be  relieved  by  meduenP' 
tal  means,  and  tohieh  are  the  best  inventions  for  the  purpose  ? 

Where  a  pure,  uncomplicated  prolapsus  occurs,  attended  by  the  usual  paiaful 
indicanaone,  the  proper  employment  of  a  suitable  pessary  will,  in  a  very  great 
proportion  of  cases,  remove  most,  if  not  alU  of  the  symptoms ;  and  unless  age,  ex 
the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  or  absence  of  general  health  prevent,  it  will, 
with  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  in  time,  often  entirely  cure. 
Confinement  for  months,  injections  of  various  kinds,  &c.,  although  occasionally 
usefol,  I  believe,  are  far  less  successful  in  the  result.  I  have  fully  tried  almost 
every  plan  of  practice  that  has  been  proposed,  and  am  assured  that  the  proper 
use  of  a  pessary  is  not  only  the  least  disagreeable,  but  the  happiest  in  its  effect 
of  any  mode  of  cure  thus  far  discovered.  *  I  have  seen  cases  that  from  idiosy  ncracy 
could  not  bear  the  constant  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  vagina,  although 
the  indications  for  its  use  were  manifest.  Here,  palliatives  or  other  plans  of  re^ 
lief  become  the  only  resource.  The  tiuth  is,  there  are  few  cases  even  of  simple 
displacement  that  will  bear  a  pessary  without  some  preparation,  and  the  great 
error  has  been  in  their  indiscriminate  employment,  and  without  the  preliminary 
treatment.  I  presume,  most  physicians,  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
uterine  diseases,  have  observed  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  uncomplicated 
prola^us  now  than  there  were  a  few  yeara  since,  and  the  more  serious  engorge- 
ments, to.,  have  succeeded. 

*  There  is  a  lestloM,  dissatisfied  temperament  oooaaionaliy  met  with  in  the  treatment 
of  other  diseases,  which,  after  a  real  aulbring  for  years,  allows  the  imagination  of  the 
patient  to  become  so  identified  with  the  genuine  symptoms  of  the  malady,  that  when 
the  disease  has  really  gone,  the  ideal  Bufferings  remain  as  acute  as  ever.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  prolapsus,  and  the  patient  will  often  think  herself  unrelieved,  when 
the  indubitable  external  evidences  of  perfect  health  have  convinced,  to  the  contrary, 
every  one  but  herself. 

8* 
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To  understand  the  principle  upon  which  an  internal  mechanical  support 
lieves,  let  us  inquire,  what  change  takes  place  in  the  position  of  the  uterus  in 
prolapsus,  and  its  degrees.  When  in  its  natural  situation,  and  the  subject  stand> 
ing,  it  is,  I  believe,  usually  found  parallel  in  its  long  diameter  to  the  line  of  the 
sacrum,  and  therefore  points  downward  and  backward  at  an  angle  of  perhaps 
seventy  degrees.  When  it  has  descended  a  short  distance,  it  becomes  perpendi- 
cular ;  and  when  it  reaches  and  lies  upon  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  it  reclines  on  its 
back  nearly  horizontally.  When  a  flat  pessary  is  introduced,  if  the  organ  be 
very  high,  it  is  probably  not  reached  by  the  instrument  at  all ;  if  half  descended, 
and  the  pessary  resting  horizontally,  the  cup  receives  the  os  tines  at  a  right 
angle  with  its  own  diameter ;  and,  as  the  vagina  appears  to  me  to  be  an  inverted 
conical  cavity,  the  instrument  ascends,  carrying  the  organ  with  it,  until  it 
reaches  a  space  of  its  own  size.  Of  this  fact  I  am  practically  well. assured, 
and  therefore  increase  the  diameter  of  the  pessary  as  much  as  possible  without 
producing  pain  in  tbe  wearing ;  finding,  in  a  vast  many  cases,  that  a  large  sup* 
port  will  ascend  almost  out  of  reach  and  relieve  proportionably,  whilst,  in  the 
aame  patient,  one  of  less  diameter  will  uselessly  rest  upon  the  perineum.  When 
the  viscus  lies  upon  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  as  in  the  second  degree  of ''  falling,^ 
the  pessary,  instead  of  receiving  the  uterus  perpendicularly,  supports  it  as  itliesi, 
nearly  across  the  cup,  lifting  it  from  the  irritated  and  irritating  membrane^  and, 
although  a  foreign  body,  it  does  often,  notwithstanding  the  outcries  of  the  unbe- 
lievers, act  like  a  charm  in  giving  relief.  Dr.  Dewees  once  remarked  to  me,  he 
did  not  care  for  the  size  of  the  instrument,  so  that  it  was  retained, — ^a  small  pes- 
sary, if  it  could  be  held,  relieving  as  much  as  a  larger  one,  every  condition  of 
descent.  In  this  particular,  I  take  the  liberty,  however  presumptuous,  of  differ- 
ing. In  his  published  cases,  perfect  relief  appeared  to  have  been  obtained  by  aa 
instrument,  the  floor  of  which,  and  where  the  os  tincse  would  rest  in  the  first  de- 
gree of  displacement,  was  not  more  than  one  line  in  thickness ;  and  if  the  tsachine 
did  not  ascend,  as  I  have  just  supposed  it  to  do  with  a  large  pessary,  it  could  only 
have  raised  the  viscus  that  distance.  If  tbe  *'  falling"  was  in  the  second  degree, 
the  sides  of  the  pessary  supported  the  recumbent  body,  and  elevated  it  their  owa 
thickness,  which  was  perhaps  half  an  inch.  The  benefit  from  a  small  pessary, 
therefore,  must  have  been  derived,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  prevention  of  the 
friction  of  the  uterus  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vagina  during  its  perpendicular 
and  lateral  swinging,  as  in  walking,  by  steadying  it,  and  keeping  the  irritated  sur- 
faces apart,  and  also  by  a  slight  distension  of  the  canal  producing  a  tonic  and  firmer 
condition  of  the  inferior  uterine  support.  If  the  finger  be  introduced  where  a 
small  pessary  is  worn,  with  the  patient  in  an  upright  position,  the  front  edge  of 
the  instrument  can  be  felt  offering  at  the  opening,  and  ready  to  start  out,  and  not 
standing  across  the  pelvis,  as  many  suppose,  with  the  front  edge  up  behind 
the  pubis.  It  merely  lies  there  supported  by  the  perinsum,  and  kept  from 
escaping  by  a  contracted  os  externum.  If  all  vaginas  were  of  the  same  shape, 
the  effect  of  an  instrument  that  would  occupy  the  entire  cavity  of  what  should 
be  the  proper  extent  of  the  vagina  (as  Cloquet  designed  in  his  pessary  predicated 
on  a  cast  of  the  chamber,)  and  that  would  have  an  unvarying  point  of  support, 
could  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  certainty  ;  but  the  instrument  is  yet  to  be 
invented  or  applied,  that  will,  either  by  resting  against  the  junction  of  the  uterus 
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imd  Tagina,  or  by  supporting  the  yiseas  itself,  hold  it  in  \t»  proper  elevfttimi  and 
position,  and  yet  have  a  finn  and  unchanging  jpoifi^  tPapptti  for  itself.* 

Neither  is  the  globular  formf  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  matter; 
it  gives,  moreorer,  an  nnnataral  obliquity  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  whilst  the 
depressed  globe  has  ncTer,  in  my  experience,  retained  the  os  tines  in  its  cavity. 
I  here  mean  one  that  is  merely  depressed  on  one  side,  and  without  any  aperture, 
for  a  very  thick  *•  flat*'  approaches  in  its  form  a  globe  deeply  indented  on  both 
sides. 

The  disrepute  that  has  befallen  the  pessary,  has  arisen,  in  great  measure, 
from  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  modus  operandi;  and,  consequently,  of 
its  correct  form  and  application.  As  I  have  alluded  to  the  subject  of  my  essay 
of  1826, 1  will  here  remark,  that  a  more  enlarged  experience  has  satisfied  me, 
that  the  very  cases  where  I  considered  the  notched  or  figure-of-eight  flat  pessary 
most  required,  can  be  managed  with  less  difficulty  and  danger  of  displacement 
by  the  circular  and  globular.  The  ordinary  flat  pessary  I  consider  almost  useless 
from  its  thinness,  and  therefore  select  those  that  are  an  inch  in  thickness,  with 
jnst  depression  enough  to  give  a  bed  to  the  neck,  and  decli?ity  sufficient  to  lead 
the  secretions  through  the  aperture.^ 

Of  Hull's  abdominal  supporter,  and  a  somewhat  similar  contrivance  of  Dr. 
Annan,  of  Baltimore,  I  will  merely  remark,  that  where  the  uterus  is  disposed  to 
pass  through  the  os  externum,  or  even  to  press  hard  upon  and  distend  the  peri- 
neum, they  are,  perhaps,  the  best  external  applications  that  we  have;  but  they 
can  only  retain  the  organ  in  the  cavity,  and,  by  supporting  the  fallen  viscus, 
relieve  some  of  the  distresses  incident  to  that  condition.  I  consider  an  abdo- 
minal support  of  great  service  in  many  cases  where  the  bowels  feel  as  though 
the  subsidence  of  the  lower  viscus  had  produced  an  aching  void  that  required 
pressure  to  relieve.} 

I  will  here  mention  an  occasional  consequence  to  the  introduction  of  a  pessary 
that,  unless  understood,  will  cause  anxiety,  and  frustration  of  the  benefit  of  this 

*  I>r.  Meiga  has  lately  uwd  a  pessary,  which  he  considers  promising  in  its  efiects, 
thus  far,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the  outer  frame  of  a  shoe-buckle,  but  very  light, 
which  operates  against  the  posterior  junction  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  passes  up 
behind  the  pubis. 

Dr.  Reynell  Coates  has  placed  in  my  hands  for  trial  a  model  of  another  form,  which 
I  have  not  yet  employed,  but  which  appears  to  me  well  worth  the  experiment  It  will 
act  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Dr.  Meigs. 

j"  When  I  have  occasion  to  employ  a  globe,  I  prefer  those  of  glass,  without  any 
aperture,  the  weight  of  this  shaped  instrument  being  of  little  consequence,  although  of 
much  importance  in  the  flat.  I  can  extract  them  with  the  gpreatest  ease  by  a  small 
▼ectis  of  my  own  invention,  with  a  blade  of  a  different  rotundity  at  each  end. 

t  The  contact  of  any  foreign  body  with  a  mucous  membrane  will  usually  increase 
the  natural  secretion  of  the  part,  and  hence  the  introduction  of  a  pessary  will  be  often 
followed  by  a  discharge.  Unless  this  becomes  extreme  or  diseased,  it  does  not  mate* 
rially  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  agent,  and  an  astringent  injection  will  often 
restrain  it.  The  most  effective  remedy  in  all  unnatural  or  increased  secretions  from 
mucous  surfaces,  whether  of  the  vagina  or  elsewhere,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation, 
is  the  solution  of  the  hydriodate  of  iron  in  doses  of  from  five  to  thirty  drops,  three  times 
a  day,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the  patient. 

§  A  very  convenient  and  easily-constructed  arrangement  consists  in  a  band  of 
strong  muslin  sufficiently  gored  to  fit  closely  over  the  hips,  and  reaching  from  the 
middle  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach.  Bones  may  be  fixed  to  keep  it  spread  on  the 
back,  and  the  lacing  should  be  in  front,  with  strong  tapes  to  pass  between  the  limbs  to 
keep  it  in  its  place. 
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afent.  In  prolapflee  of  l<iog  ttemdiog,  with  gieat<de8cent  of  tho  orgmi«  ike  mpep- 
incumbent  Tisoeray  eveo  to  the  stomach  and  liver,  aod  perhaps  higherf  follow  the 
lower  fivpportBt  and  sink  below  their  natoial  posittoa.  When  a  large  globe, 
for  example,  is  introduced,  the  uteros  is  forced  upward,  and  the  superior  organs 
afe  crowded  on  each  other  to  such  a  degree,  that  yiolent  pain  in  the  side,  fiaift- 
lence,  swelling,  and  teaderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  even  difficulty  of  breathing, 
i^ave  been  produced.  These  annoyances  have,  in  several  instances,  been  so 
alarmiog,  that  I  have  been  solicited  to  remove  the  offending  body,  where  a 
few  days  of  rest  have  dispelled  every  unpleasant  feeling. 

I  will  now  describe  other  conditions  of  the  organ  where  I  have  known  the 
pessary  useful. 

In  great  fulness  or  prolapsus  of  the  vagina,  I  have  seen  it  do  much  good.  la 
a  case,  in  this  city,  there  seemed  to  be  almost  double  the  usual  quantity  of  mate- 
nal  in  the  vagina,  with  the  utorus  healthy  and  in  its  natural  position,  and  yet  the 
patient  suffered  most  of  the  indications  of  prolapsus  of  thjat  organ. 

All  other  applications  having  failed,  a  flat  pessary  was  introduced  that  soon 
buried  itself  in  the  redundant  duplications  of  the  canal,  and  has  excited  the  vU 
taniea  in  the  part  so  much,  that  it  has  shortened* itself  nearly  one  half,  and  witk 
great  relief  of  previous  distresses. 

la  the  neuralgic  vagina  previously  mentioned,  the  sensibility  is  often  so  excea* 
aive,  diat  an  examination  to  any  extent  is  entirely  precluded,  and  yet  there  are  no 
evidences  of  inflammation  or  change  of  structure.  In  these  casest,  depletory 
treatment  does  no  good,  and  although  perfect  rest  and  sedative  applications 
partially  benefit,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  part  will  remain  for  months.  These 
cases  I  treat  on  the  principle  long  practised  in  the  same  condition  of  the  rectum 
and  urethra,  by  the  bougie.  These  I  have  made  of  gum  elastic  of  various  sizes, 
and  the  patient  employs  them  herself,  commencing  with  the  largest  that  she  can 
introduce  without  much  suffering.  This  is  retained  until  all  pain  ceases,  and 
when  a  certain  size  can  be  used  without  any  inconvenience,  the  diameter  is 
increased.  They  should  never  be  introduced  unless  the  patient  is  recumbent, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  striking  the  womb,  as  inflammation 
might  thereby  ensue.  I  occasionally  use  some  sedative  ointment  upon  them*  to 
assist  in  the  relief.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  covered  by  some  oily  or  mu- 
cilaginous substance.  This  treatment  is  almost  a  specific  for  that  distressing  sen- 
sibility that  has  been  found  heretofore  so  difficult  to  cure,  a  few  days  being  often 
sufficient  to  remove  tenderness  of  several  months^  duration.  To  prevent  a  return 
of  this  neuralgic  condition,  even  where  there  is  no  prolapsus,  a  pessary  will  con- 
tinue the  same  principle  of  action,  and  should  be  worn  for  some  timcf  The 
bougie  is  also  extremely  useful  in  dilating  the  os  externum  in  other  diseases  of 
the  parts,  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  pessary  of  sufficient  dize  to  be  of  perma- 
nent benefit,  thereby  avoiding  the  exposure  and  pain  of  a  frequent  change  of 
instrunent.f 

'*  As  Opium  or  Belladonna. 

'f  A  silver  pessary,  connected  by  a  wire  with  a  zinc  plate  placed  on  the  spine,  would 
no  doubt  be  useful  in  many  cases  where  a  galvanic  operation  would  be  serviceable. 
Clark's  modification  of  SSaxton's  electro-magnetiser  has  been  very  beneficial  in  my 
hands  in  these  very  cases. 

t  In  cases  where  leeching  the  uterus  is  necessary,  there  is  often  great  contraction  of 
the  external  orifice,  and  the  introduction  of  a  tube  of  sufficient  size  for  that  object  is 
prevented.    Here,  the  bougies  will  soon  prepare  the  parts  for  all  necessary  purposes. 
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In  Neuralgia,  or  irritation  of  the  upper  ligaments,  where  the  ordinary  weight  and 
motion  of  the  aterns  cannot  be  borne,  the  pessary,  even  if  it  does  not  reach  the 
organ,  steadies  and  supports  the  parts  so  much  as  to  be  of  great  service. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  of  tender  glands,  or  bodies  between  the  uterus  and 
sacram,  the  pessary  effected  a  relief  of  the  yiolent  pains,  and  the  tumors  disap- 
peared ;  and  although  the  uterus  did  not  seem,  upon  the  removal  of  the  pessary, 
to  have  acquired  any  permanent  increased  elevation,  the  distress  has  not  returned. 

A  young  lady  of  this  city  had  felt  annoying  abdominal  and  pelvic  pains 
for  several  years,  which  had  been  believed  by  her  physieians,  several  having 
been  consulted,  to  arise  from  an  extremely  tender  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
near  the  os  urethra,  the  agony  appearing  to  commence  at  that  point,  and  extend 
up  into  the  body.  The  tumor  was  removed  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  with  considerable 
relief.  It,  however,  soon  returned,  and  with  it  all  the  previous  suffering.  Fre- 
quent spasms,  accompanied  by  entire  loss  of  consciousness,  had  afflicted  this 
lady  for  some  years.  Upon  being  called,  I  discovered  an  irritable,  depressed 
uterus,  which,  by  suitable  treatment,  soon  lost  its  painful  character,  but  upon 
renewed  motion  many  of  the  former  symptoms  returned.  A  pessary  was  now 
ntroduced  with  immediate  relief,  the  tumor  disappeared,  and  every  indication  of 
permanent  health  has  since  continued. 

In  the  case  of  a  lady  from  a  far  southern  state,  I  found  a  violently  irritable 
tumor  of  the  size  of  a  filbert  surrounding  the  os  urethra,  which  had  been  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  annoyances  of  a  real  prolapsus  for  several  years,  to  so  great 
an  extent,  that  she  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  on  several  occasions  for  months, 
much  to  the  destruction  of  her  general  health.  Nothing  was  done  for  the 
tumor,  but  the  uterus  was  supported  by  a  pessary  for  five  months,  with  the  most 
triumphant  success  in  removing  every  disagreeable  local  as  well  as  general 
symptom  of  disease,  and  among  which  was  a  most  incorrigible  dyspepsia.  The 
pessary  was  removed  after  she  left  my  care  by  a  western  physician,  travelling 
having  excited  a  slight  vaginal  inflammation,  and  she  informed  me  this  summer, 
that  there  has  never  been  a  return  of  her  former  ailments,  although  several  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  treatment. 

We  often  find  by  the  speculum*  a  redness  and  thickening,  or  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  and  neck,  accompanied  by  all  the  afflictions  that  usually  accompany  pro- 
lapsus* fiy  rest,  leeching,  and  other  suitable  applications,  all  the  ulceration, 
and  perhaps  the  redness,  will  disappear,  but  the  thickening  and  tenderness  will 

*  Until  the  employment  of  this  aid  to  our  observation  becomes  more  general  and 
unrestrained  in  our  country,  we  can  never  practise  in  uterine  diseases,  in  that  philo- 
sophical and  successful  manner  that  becomes  the  medical  men  of  the  present  day. 
This  prescription  for  maladies  unseen,  and  I  may  say,  in  many  cases  unknown,  al- 
though compatible  with  the  delicacy  that  is  perhaps  moie  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
American  women  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  partakes  so  much  of  quackery,  and 
is  so  often  utterly  useless,  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  practitioner 
to  insist,  in  all  cases  where  he  considers  it  absolutely  neceaaartf,  to  be  allowed  the  evi- 
dence of  more  senses  than  one.  The  manner  of  solicitation  for,  and  practice  of,  the 
privilege,  will  be  dictated  by  the  rpfinement  of  feeling  of  every  man  who  has  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  modesty  of  the  sex.  The  speculum  I  employ,  and  which  I  have 
used  in  a  great  number  of  cases  since  my  risturn  to  America,  is  the  bivalve  of  Doctor 
Ricord  (Paris).  He  devoted  much  time  to  showing  me  the  application  and  benefit  of 
the  instrument,  and  I  witnessed  the  examination  of  near  one  hundred  cases  of  various 
uterine  derangements.  It  can  be  used  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  without  the  least 
pain  or  exposure  of  any  part  but  the  mere  neck  and  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  in  no 
case  need  a  more  complicated  contrivance  be  required. 
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often  mmain  for  some  time,  with  a  constant  liability  to  relapse.  In  many  in- 
stances, with  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  all  sensible  inconvenience  will  be  re- 
moved ;  bat  to  protect  the  delicate  cicatrice,  and  prevent  a  reexcitement  of  the 
disease,  by  the  friction  of  the  parts,  I  introdace  a  mere  ring,  which  does  not  tench 
the  mouth,  but  which  allows  the  new  surface  to  harden.  This  practice  I  have 
found  of  great  use.  I  have  even  successfully  depended  on  the  ring  with  mild 
injections  to  remove  some  ulcers  of  longstanding. 

In  Hypertrophy,  whether  the  sequels  of  other  disease,  or  an  '^  exaggeration  of 
nutrition,"  where  the  dragging  and  other  symptoms  demand  particular  treatment, 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  pessary.  The  prolapsus  in  these  cases  is 
generally  from  increased  weight  in  the  organ. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  of  Acute  Metritis,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory stage,  I  introduce  some  mechanical  support  either  of  sponge  or  liarder  ma- 
terial for  a  short  time,  and  I  am  fully  assured  that  the  congestions  and  chronic 
enlargements  that  so  often  remain,  may  be  avoided  by  supporting  the  organ. 
We  thus  prevent  the  displacement  that  would  occur  from  the  increased  weight, 
and  by  giving  the  patient  fresh  air  and  gentle  exeroise  as  early  as  is  proper,  we 
allow  the  viscus  to  recover  its  natural  bulk  in  \Xa  proper  situation. 

In  Engorgement,  or  Induration,*  either  simple  or  scirrhus,of  the  whole  organ 
or  in  part,  without  inflammation,  I  do  not  mean  slight  tenderness,  for  thai  is 
found  in  almost  every  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus,  I  try  the  pessary  when- 
ever the  dragging,  &c.,  becomes  troublesome,  and  often  with  great  benefit  In 
some  of  these  cases,  the  diseased  viscus  descends  almost  to  the  external  open- 
ing, and  forms  adhesions,  so  that,  immediately  upon  passing  the  internal  labise, 
the  finger  meets  a  mass  of  hard  matter  th,at  has  no  resemblance  to  the  neck  or 
body  of  the  womb.  I  have  recently  had  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  lady  eighty 
years  of  age.  Four  years  since  I  found  her  nearly  in  this  situation,  and  snffern^ 
from  excessive  dragging,  with  great  pain  in  the  back  and  stomach.  After  some 
difficulty,  a  pessary  was  retained  with  perfect  relief.  Within  a  few  months  of 
the  present  time,  imagining  she  was  permanently  cured,  she  begged  the  removal 
of  the  internal  support,  but  in  a  few  weeks  she  reapplied  to  have  it  restored,  her 
old  sufferings  having  returned.  By  this  time,  the  diseased  mass  had  descended 
into  and  closed  up  the  vagina  so  much,  that  a  very  small  pessary  required  the 
aid  of  a  bandage  to  retain  it  until  it  had  made  a  lodgement  for  itself.  This  was 
effected  in  a  few  days,  and  then  a  larger  one  was  used,  and,  in  the  fourth 
change,  her  old  instrument  was  restored,  since  which  time  she  has  felt  no 
inconvenience. 

Another  case  has  occurred  to  me,  which  not  only  proves  the  useAilness  bvt 
the  harmlessness  of  the  pessary.  A  lady  wished  one  removed  that  she  had 
Worn  for  twenty-eight  years,  which  had  never  incommoded  her,  but  she  feared 
it  might  produce  other  diseases.  She  had  been,  during  the  whole  time,  free 
of  the  symptoms  for  which  it  had  been  applied.  After  some  difficulty,  an  oblong 
hoop  of  rope  was  extracted,  that,  she  said,  was  once  covered  with  wax,  but 
which  was  now  incased  in  a  hard  shell  of  lime  more  than  a  line  in  thickness* 

*  Duparcque  has  so  multiplied  and,  I  may  say,  mystified  uterine  diseases,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  intelligtbie  descriptive  lines  between  his  various  divisions ;  and  as 
for  exact  clinical  diagnosis,  that  is  in  many  cases  utterly  in  vain,  nothing  but  autopsy 
will  determine  it.  Neither  is  it  very  important  in  practice,  for  close  inquiry,  a  fine 
touch,  an  experienced  eye,  and  discriminating  judgment  will  enable  a  physician  to  do 
his  duty  without  a  particular  knowledge  of  such  fine-drawn  distinctions. 
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lb  less  tkftii  a  month,  Ae  Itdy  dMndl  to  ImTe  another  peemiy  intfodneed,  as 
all  her  lon|»>f>rgotteo  pains  had  retomed,  I  ibond  a  prolapsed,  shapeless,  in- 
dnrated  mass  almost  immoYeably  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Taf^na.  A  glass 
^flat**  was  applied,  that  restored  her  in  one  week  to  her  former  health. 

There  is  a  disease  Tery  eommon  in  oar  eity,  in  whioh  the  ntems  is  not  mate* 
rially  aSbcted  in  its  body,  nor  affords  much  indication  of  distemper,  but  there 
projects  from  its  anterior  or  posterior  snrface,  and  firmly  attached  to  it, 
an  enlargement  somewhat  like  half  an  egg,  divided  lengthwise.  Sometimes 
there  are  several  tamors.  These  are  probably  tabercnlons  masses  springing 
from  the  outer  uterine  snrface,  as  I  hare  noticed  them  most  frequently  in  women 
predisposed  to  such  deposits  in  the  lungs.  These  tumors  are  sometimes  very 
tender,  and  all  the  appliances  of  atUve  practice  will  fail  to  remove,  entirely,  the 
projection  or  its  irritability.  In  several  cases  of  this  kind,  where  there  was  a 
slight  prolapsus,  after  sofilcient  previous  treatment,  I  found  a  soft  pessary 
give  no  pain;  and  in  a  short  time,  although  the  tumors  were  not  alwaya 
removed,  the  tenderness  was  so  materially  lessened  as  to  give  no  more  uneasi- 
ness, and  the  general  health  became  good.  I  have  several  times  known  preg- 
nancy to  occur  in  this  variety  of  disease,  and  after  the  maternal  enlargement  had 
subsided,  the  original  tumor  was  found  about  in  the  same  condition  as  before, 
and  reqniring'the  same  application  to  produce  ease  and  good  health.  I  have  not 
considered  the  constant  presence  of  the  perforated  flat  pessary  incompatible  with 
conception,  that  condition  having  occurred  several  times  within  my  own  observ- 
ation, and  I  have  heard  others  make  the  same  remark. 

I  have  an  unmarried  patient  at  this  moment,  who  had  suffered  for  many  months 
with  aching  pain  in  her  feet  and  ankles  to  such  a  degree  that  she  could  hardly 
put  her  feet  to  the  ground.  She  also  had  an  irritable  uterus,  slightly  depressed, 
and  for  which  she  had  worn  a  pessary ;  but  it  produced  so  mach  inflammation 
that  it  was  removed,  although  she  acknowledged  that  it  had  relieved  the  dorsal 
and  pedal  distress.  The  latter  affliction,  however,  soon  returned  with  great 
violence,  and  the  instrument  was  restored  at  her  particular  request,  with  an 
entire  relief  of  the  pain  in  her  feet ;  and,  thus  far,  no  vaginal  irritation  has  been 
reproduced.  This  inconvenience  in  the  lower  extremities,  I  presume,  arose 
from  pressure  on  the  sacral  nerves. 

,  In  anomalous  pains  of  the  back,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,*  and  even  thorax,  that 
are  felt  only  in  an  upright  position,  and  that  do  not  appear  to  have  a  spinal  or 
any  other  tangible  origin,  the  pessary,  even  where  there  is  no  apparent  prolapsus, 
will  sometimes  act  like  a  charm.  This  may  be  called  imagination  in  the  patient, 
but  its  good  results  are  too  demonstrable  to  be  conceited. 

A  constant  predisposition  to  abortion  I  have  known  in  several  instances  entirely 
removed  by  supporting  the  uterus  antil  quickening :  the  temporary  prolapsus, 
from  the  increased  weight,  and  the  consequent  irritation,  being  thus  prevented. 
Confinement  for  several  months  would,  perhaps,  have  yielded  the  same  result ; 
but  to  most  women  the  former  is  the  least  disagreeeble  remedy. 

A  pessary  used  a  few  days  previous  to,  and  during  the  catamenia,  has  often 
relieved  the  great  distress  of  dysmenorrhea,  and  has  in  time  effected  a  cure. 
Dr.  Antony,  Geo^a,  in  the  reply  to  Dr.  Eve  already  alluded  to,  advocates  the 
same  practice. 

Having  now  so  particularly  described  cases  suited  to  the  pessary,  it  becomes 
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unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  those  where  its  employment  woald  be  inadmissible; 
a  few  directions  for  its  management  will  indicate  sufficiently  the  circumstances 
improper  for  its  application. 

Under  the  impression  that  certain  symptoms  are  always  caused  by  prolapsus, 
and  that  for  this  lesion  a  mechanical  support  is  indispensable,  some  physicians, 
without  inTestigating  the  particular  causes  that  may  originate  the  distress,  and 
the  exact  condition  of  the  parts,  have  introdnced  a  pessary  themselves,  or  given 
it  to  the  patient  to  use.  In  every  case,  even  of  simple  prolapsus,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  precise  state  and  position  of  the  organ  be  learned,  in  order 
that  all  irritation  may  be  first  removed,  and  that  a  suitable  pessary  may  be 
selected  ;  and  then  the  physician  should  make  the  application  himself. 

Case.— A  respectable  practitioner,  afler  a  very  superficial  examination  for 
uterine  disease,  prescribed  rest,  leeching,  &c.  When  he  supposed  the  parts  were 
prepared,  he  gave  the  lady  several  pessaries,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  that 
she  might  select  one  that  she  thought  would  suit  her»  After  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  either  to  introduce  at  all,  or  retain  one  without  excessive  pain,  she  was 
informed  by  her  attendant  that  nothing  more  qould  be  done  for  her,  and  that  any 
instrument  would  do  her  great  harm.  Upon  being  called,  I  found  an  indurated 
uterus  firmly  adhering  very  low  in  the  vagina.  All  appearance  of  neck  had 
disappeared,  and  the  mouth  was  patulous  with  reflected  lips.  There  was  some 
tenderness  upon  hard  pressure,  and  the  bearing  down  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
back  was  excruciating.  After  a  few  days'  rest,  a  small  flat  pessary  was  intrc 
duced,  but  it  produced  so  much  suffering  that  it  was  replaced  in  twenty-four 
hours  by  a  small  globe.  This  was  in  a  short  time  changed  for  a  larger  one, 
which  effectually  relieved  the  bladder  of  pressure,  and  all  pain  disappeared, 
except  durin^r  the  catamenia,  and  afler  great  fatigue.  An  enlargement  and  ten* 
demess  of  the  abdomen,  that  had  long  annoyed  her  and  prevented  her  fastening 
her  clothing  was  removed,  and  she  feels  so  well,  that  I  am  frequently  thanked 
for  the  relief,  and  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  some  observation 
i^pon  the  unsuccessful ness  of  my  predecessor. 

To  give,  in  a  few  words,  what  I  would  consider  the  circumstances  properly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  pessary,  I  would  say,  that  it  should  never  be  employed 
until  perfect  relief  had  been  obtained  in  recumbency,  even  during  a  cough  or 
sneeze,  of  all  those  painful  symptoms  that  were  believed  to  depend  upon  uterine 
disease :  the  principle  of  its  operation  being  only  to  remove  those  distresses  that 
are  produced  by  an  upright  posture;  and  even  then  the  organ  must  bear  lifting  on 
the  finger,  with  the  patient  erect  and  coughing,  without  much  pain  being  felt. 

A  smaller  pessary  than  it  is  thought  will  be  required  for  permanent  use,  should 
be  introduced  first ;  and  if  there  has  been  previous  irritation  in  the  region,  rest 
for  a  few  days  will  allow  the  cavity  to  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body,  and  then  whatever  change  that  may  be  considered  necessary  in  its 
size  or  shape  may  be  made. 

I  will  merely  remark,  in  closing,  that  the  pessary  has  had  its  ultra-admirers, 
and  its  uncompromising  contemners ;  and  that,  like  manymther  remedial  agents, 
both  friends  and  enemies  have  been  mistaken  in  its  powers.  It  can  be  made  of 
great  service  when  correctly  applied,  and  will  produce  equal  injury  when  used 
without  judgment,  and  I  think  that  no  man  will  discard  ii  from  his  practice  who 
has  studied,  without  prejudice,  the  eflfects  of  its  proper  application* 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  VASCULAR  APPEARANCES  OF  MUCOUS  AND 
SEROUS  MEMBRANES,  AS  INDICATIVE  OP  INFLAMMATION. 

BT  JOHN  lELSJOUYf  M.O.   r.R^.,  KTC,  BTC. 

Dr.  Ysllolt  obserTes,  with  truth,  thlit  nothing  is  more  important  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  morbid  anatomy,  than  the  habit  of  accurately  connecting 
the  phenomena  which  present  themselves  after  death,  with  the  symptoms  which 
occur  during  life ;  ana  of  carefully  distinguishing  between  the  yarieties  of  form 
and  appearance  which  exist  in  healthy  parts,  and  such  as  are  the  result  of  derange* 
ment  or  disease.  He  goes  on  to  remark  how  necessary  very  careful  attention 
and  discrimination  are,  and  how  little  disposed  the  best  qualified  pathologist 
sometimes  feels  himself  to  speak  with  decision  on  the  nature  of  some  appear- 
ances which  come  before  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  correct  than  are  these  senti- 
ments, and  all  who  are  much  ac<^uaintc^  with  morbid  anatomy,  must  have  had 
sufficient  opportunities  of  obsemngf  the  confidence  and  decision  of  ill-informed 
persons  on  points  of  pathology  which  are  really  involved  in  uncertainty  and 
doubt. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  inflammation,  a  process  so  important  that 
we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  not  always  so  distinct  in  its 
existence  or  its  consequences  as  to  permit  us  to  speak  positively  with  respect  to 
either. 

The  characfers  of  external  inflammation  are  too  well  known  to  require  repeti- 
tion. It  is  known,  too,  because  it  is  an  object  of  sense,  that  death  makes  important 
alterations  in  the  appearances  which  such  inflammation  presents*  The  redness 
goes  off,  except  where  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  seen ; 
while  the  tumor  sinks,  except  in  as  far  as  any  deposition  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane has  taken  place,  and  may  render  it  permanent.  The  blood,  in  fact,  leaves, 
more  or  less  completely,  the  arteries  ana  veins,  and  all  the  phenomena  which 
depended  on  its  presence  in  them  necessarily  disappear  in  the  same  ratio. 

^^  But,''  says  Dr.  Yelloly,  **  in  the  internal  organs,  and  more  particularly  the 
abdominal  viscera,  various  modifications  take  place,  from  the  peculiar  situation 
which  these  parts  occupy  in  the  animal  body.  Being  nearly  connected  with  a 
double  series  of  venous  structure,  that  of  the  liver,  and  that  of  the  heart,  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blood  is  concentered  after  death,  a  retarding 
or  obstructing  cause  operates  on  the  veins  which  belong  to  them,  and  which, 
added  to  the  softness  of  texture  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  very  generally 

{produces  more  or  less  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  an  appearance  of  more  or 
ess  vascularity,  both  on  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  chylopoiettc 
viscera."     10. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  vascular  fulness  in  the  dead  body  is  delu- 
sive— thai  it  is  not  present,  when  undoubted  inflammation  existed  during  life 
upon  the  surface — that  it  is  present  in  the  interior  from  the  operation  of  circum- 
stances which  did  not  obtain  before  death— and  that  a  knowledge  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  these  disturbing  circumstances  is  indispensable,  to  enable  the 
pathologist  to  decide  what  appearances  are  and  what  are  not  inflammatory.  A 
florid  state  of  vessels  after  death,  for  example,  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  arterial  congestion,  yet  it  merely  arises  from  the  arterial  character  of  the  blood 
remaining  in  the  veins,  for  some  time  after  its  transmission  from  their  continuous 
arterial  capillaries. 

The  profession  must  feel  indebted  to  any  one  who  puts  it  in  possession  of  facts 
which  will  assist  it  in  the  discrimination  of  genuine  inflammatory  appesranoes 
in  the  interior  of  the  body.  It  has  been  Dr.  Yelloly's  aim  to  oflfer  that  assistance, 
and  not  only  on  this,  but  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  has  laid  the  results  of  many 
careful  investigations  before  the  medical  public 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Transactions,  published  in 

1813,  will  be  found  a  paper  by  our  author,  on  the  Vascular  Appearances  of  the 

Human  Stomach,  which  are  often  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  that  organ.    W^ 

shall  recapitulate  what  he  laboured  to  establish  in  that  papsici  ^v-two  reasons  i 
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because,  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  oor  readers  are  iinac4|iiaiDted  with  them,  and 
because  the  deductions  are  not  only  highly  important  in  themselves,  but  are  so 
interworen  with  the  obsenrations  in  the  present  paper,  that  It  would  be  unna- 
tural and  misohierous  to  separate  them.  Dr.  Yeiloly,  then,  in  his  first  paper, 
endeavored  to  show  :— 

1st.  That  appearances  of  yascular  fulness  in  the  Tillons  coat  of  the  stomach, 
iprhetber  florid  or  dark-coloured,  in  distinct  vessels,  or  in  extravasations  of  dif- 
^rent  sizes,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  unequivocal  marks  of  disease ;  inasmuch 
as  they  occur  in  every  variety  of  degree  ana  character,  under  every  circumstance 
9f  previous  indisposition,  and  in  situations  where  the  most  healthy  aspect  of  the 
^rgan  is  to  be  expected. 

3d.  That  from  the  circumstance  of  such  appearances  being  in  many  cases  not 
preceded  by  symptoms  of  inflammation,  many  authors  of  great  eminence  were 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  gastritis  might  exist  in  the  living  body,  without  the 
indications  of  either  pain  or  pyrexia :  that  it  was  a  very  common  and  frequent 
complaint,  even  terminating  occasionally  in  gangrene,  though  there  were  no  in- 
dications during  life  of  its  existence ;  and  that  the  absence  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  when  unequivocal  marks  of  such  inflame 
mation  were  supposed  to  be  found  on  dissection,  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a 
very  remarkable  and  puzzling  circumstance. 

3a.  That  the  same  misconceptions  attached  to  intestinal  vascularity;  and 
that  MoRGAGNi  himself,  in  order  to  get  ^uit  of  the  difficulty,  was  in  some  cases 
disposed  to  attribute  the  absence  of  pain,  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  to  a 
paralytic  affection,  which  took  off*  the  sensibility  of  the  parts ;  but  that,  as  this 
was  a  circumstance  which  could  but  seldom  occur,  he  came  to  the  general  con* 
<;lujsion,  that  pain  and  fever  were  not  necessary  for  the  existence  of  enteritis. 
Hallvs,  too,  was  induced  to  infer,  from  so  uniformly  finding  vascularity  in  his 
inspections,  that  inflammation  of  the  bowels  was  almost  constant  in  every  kind 
of  tever,  and  was  frequent  in  every  other  complaint. 

4th.  That  the  supposition  of  a  necessary  connection  between  yascularitv  and 
inflammation,  has  led  to  erroneous  conclusions  in  many  cases  of  sudden  death, 
where  the  effects  of  putrefaction,  and  the  spontaneous  changes  which  the  loss 
of  vitality  produces  on  the  human  body,  were  misunderstood,  and  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  proper  and  necessary  operation  of  poisons. 

5th.  That  some  diseases  of  a  very  obscure  nature,  as  hydrophobia,  have  been 
considered  as  examples  of  gastritis,  and  plans  of  extensive  depletion  adopted 
fof  their  treatment,  merely  from  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  exhibiting  ap- 
pearances of  vascularity,  though  there  was  no  palpable  diflference  between  such 
vascularity,  and  that  which  is  ordinarily  seen  where  there  had  been  no  affection 
of  the  stomach  during  life. 

6th.  That  such  vascularity  is  entirely  venous,  though  sometimes  florid,  and 
sometimes  of  a  dark  red ;  that  it  depends  on  a  power  capable  of  being  exercised 
on  the  artery  itself  at  the  close  of  life,  which  carries  on  the  blood  to  the  veins, 
aiVer  the  further  supply  of  fresh  blood  from  the  heart  is  stopped  ;  and  that  the 
branched  or  stellated  form  of  vessels,  under  which  the  vascularity  usually  ap- 
pears, is  capable  of  being  imitated,  whether  by  injection  of  the  veins  with  fine 
injection,  or  by  forcing  back  with  the.  finger,  or  the  back  of  a  scalpel,  the  blood 
WOL  the  larger  branches  of  veins  into  the  smaller. 

7th.  That  vascularity  soon  becomes  diffused  redness,  by  transudation  through 
the  coats  of  the  containing  vessels,  just  as  happens  with  the  bile  in  the  gall- 
bladder, or  in  the  speedy  production  of  a  blue  colour,  when  the  mesenteric  ar- 
^es  are  injected  with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  the  veins  wiUi  that 
(jf  green  sulphate  of  iron. 

8th.  That  digestion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  after  death,  is  by  no  means  a 
common  occurrence ;  inasmuch  as  extravasation  does  not  take  place  in  the  great 
end  of  the  stomach,  however  thin  its  coats  may  be,  when  fine  injection  is  thrown 
into  it,  either  by  the  superior  coronary,  or  the  splenic  artery,  as  would  be  the 
case,  if  there  were  usually  an  erosion  of  the  ends  of  vessels  produced  after  death, 
liy  the  action  of  the  gastoic  juice,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Humtib. 

9th.  Tha^  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  merely  uom  the  aspect  of  the  vessels 
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of  a  dead  part,  that  they  had  been  affected  with  inflammation  during  Itfbt  unless, 
for  the  oocnrrence  of  unequiroeal  rasnlta  of  inflammatoiy  action. 

The  precedingr  Tiewe  are  especiailj  applicable  to  mncons  surface* — to  thb 
nincoas  membnine  of  the  stomach  in  parttcnlar :  then,  to  that  of  the  intestines t 
then,  to  that  of  the  trachea.  It  is  the  laxity  of  the  macoas  membrane,  which 
readers  it  so  liable  to  Tascular  torgescence  after  death. 

They  apply,  with  modifications,  to  the  serons  membranes.  Thaa^,  in  health, 
exhibit  no  yessels  which  carry  red  blood ;  when  inflamed,  eflfbsion  of  6oagnlabW 
lymph  terj  qniclcly  occurs. 

Qa  the  saiface  of  the  brain  and  cerebellnm  Tascnlar  appearances  often  bocut^ 
which,  like  those  already  mentioned,  are  principally  the  resnlt  of  renons  ac* 
camalatibn  after  death. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  so  seldom  examined,  that  its  healthy  and  morbid  ap- 
pearances are  not,  in  general,  accnrately  known.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  Tas- 
calar  appearances  of  the  spinal  marrow,  aninflnenced  by  any  disturbing  causCe 
eioept  a  particular  mode  of  death.  Dr.  Yelloly  examined  it  in  three  executed 
criminals.  He  subjoins  a  coloured  drawing  taken  from  one.  and  he  adds,  that — 
a  florid  Tascularity,  communicating  a  scarlet  line  to  the  whole  column,  is  nothingr 
more  than  venous  turgescence,  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,, 
depicted  in  his  former  paper,  with  slight  extrantsation. 

Dr.  Yelloly  proceeds  to  examine  and  to  criticise  the  fbundations  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Broussais  and  of  Tommasini,  the  former  of  whom  attributes  general 
fefer  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines—^ 
while  the  latter  regards  it  as  essentially  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  a^ 
pearances  on  which  these  pathologists  rely,  as  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  their 
views,  consisting  essentially  in  increase  of  vascularity  in  the  parts  concerned, 
rather  than  in  the  presence  of  the  undoubted  effects  of  inflammation,  we  may 
readily  conceive  how  delusive  they  may  be.  It  is  unnecessary  for  tis  to  go  into 
the  question,  for  the  hypotheses  of  Broussais  and  of  Tommasini  have  been  long 
regarded  as  fallacious.  Morbid  anatomy,  thd  histot'y  of  disease,  and  the  effects, 
ofremedies,  have  all  combined  to  show  hoW  hollow  such  exclusive  tbbories  kre. 

Quitting  Broussais  and  Tommasini,  Dr.  Yelloly  turns  to  M.  Andral,  a  morii 
exact,  a  less  speculative,  and,  coniiequently,  a  more  philosophical  pathologist. 
In  his  earlier  writings,  M.  Andral  did  not  escape  the  error  into  which  the  former 
gentleman  had  fallen,  and  the  appearances  of  inflammation  and  congestion  #erb 
far  from  beinff  distinguished  with  precision.  But  lu  his  Precis  d^Aiiatomib^ 
Pathologique,  M .  Andral  has  drawn  the  line  inore  cai'efully  and  more  accnrately 
between  the  two  Conditions.  It  is  well  known  that  M.  Andral  has  endeavoured 
to  banish  the  term  inflammation,  and  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  hypermrhia.  It 
his  nomenclature,  inflammation  is  Represented  by  kvperimie  aeti!»e  on  ithemoue-^ 
eoneestions,  by  hpp&Smie  pdnive  on  atihehtgue^  when  there  is  a  diniinibhed  totie 
in  me  capillary  vessels;  hypertme  mieanique^  when  ther^  ii  an  obstacle  tb 
venous  circulation ;  and  hyperdmU  tadaoerU^^  which  ocbura  after  deAth. 

His  deductions  with  respect  to  the  hyperimie  eadaveriqut  are  very  similar  ia 
those  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Yelloly  in  his  former  paper,  both  In  reference  to  its  caus^, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  oeeura,  and  its  liability  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
morbid  appearance.  We  quote  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Yellol]r*s  pa^er^ 
because  the  criticisms  on  M.  Andrari  opinions,  are  not  deficient  in  pathological 
value. 

^  He  eonsiden  it,'*  says  Dr.  Yelloly,  <«  as  established  by  his  bbserviiiiioiiit, 
that  the  hyperemia  which  have  come  on  during  life,  or  after  death,  are  not 
always  to  be  distinj^uished  from  each  other-  by  their  ahatomical  charactera ;  and 
that  simple  inspection  does  not,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  suffice  to  deterhiinb 
the  canse  of  sanguineous  congestions  found  in  pathological  examinations.  The 
gastro-intettinal  membranes,  he  continues,  may  be  indiflferently  white  or  red, 
according^  to  the  circumstances  under  which  death  has  taken  plaoe ;  but  as  th^ 
circumstances  which  produce  a  red  colotir  are  most  frequent  at  the  close  of  life, 
it  will  oftener  happen,  that  congestion  of  vessels  in  the  alimentary  canal  will  b6 
found  In  th«  dead  Dody,  than  a  w&nt  of  colour.    It  does  not  follow,  however,  h^ 
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adds,  that  a  red  colour  is  any  proof  that  disease  existed  in  the  alimentarj  causal 
duringr  Hfe;  inasmuch  as  an  intestine  found  to  be  red  in  the  dead  body,  was  not 
necessarily  so  dnrin^  life. 

*'  M.  Andral  attributes  the  position  of  intestinal  congestion,  with  Messrs* 
Trousseau  and  Rigot,  to  the  mechanical  descent  of  the  fluid,  blood,  aecording  to 
the  posture  which  the  body  is  made  to  assume  after  death ;  and  in  one  case, 
where  the  vascularity  was  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  stomach,  owing  to  the  body 
lying  on  its  back,  he  was  disposed  to  refer  the  appearance  to  gastritis^  which* 
with  much  candour,  he  states  he  shonld  not  do  now.  That  this  cause  operates, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  producing  the  phenomenon  in  question,  particularly  when 
the  larger  vessels  are  concerned,  is  quite  certain ;  but,  though  I  have  lemarked, 
that  vascularity  is  found  'principally  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  great  end  of  the 
stOBMfcch,  and  in  the  lesser  curvature,'  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
great  turgescence  of  vessels  on  the  upper  surface  fin  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  body)  both  of  the  intestines  and  brain ;  and  it  occurs  everywhere  in  tbe 
minute  vessels  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  where  an 
attraction  is  exercised  between  the  coats  and  their  contents*  which  prevents  any 
material  change  of  position  in  the  latter. 

'^  M.  Andral  is  disposed  to  refer  the  transudation  which  takes  place  through 
the  sides  of  vessels  some  time  after  death,  to  putrefaction.  But  I  see  no  reason 
to  alter  the  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  on  this  subject*  namely,  that '  putre* 
faction  will  aoubtless  increase,  but  it  does  not  seem  at  aJl  neeesaary  to  transuda^ 
tion.*  The  animal  fibre  has  a  power  to  resist  the  passage  of  a  fiuid  during  life ;. 
but  very  soon  after  death,  and  long  before  putre^tion  eaik  be  considered  a» 
having  at  all  taken  place,  the  power  is  lost,  and  various  well  known  phenomena^ 
speedUy  occur  in  every  part  of  the  body,  which  are  dependent  on  that  unknown 
and  inscrutable  change;  which  the  loss  of  vitality  has  effected  in  the  animal 
machine.  Transudation  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  blood  into  the 
thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities,  are  among  the  commonest  examples  'y  and  the 
veins  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  vnll  exhibit  the  same  appeaianee  in  a  day,  or 
day  and  a  half  from  death ;  but  in  a  still  shorter  time  if  an  inverted  vascular 
stomach  is  extended  upon  a  fot  surface,  and  kept  moist  anduadisturbed.  I  may 
mention  too,  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  same  cireoaistance*  the  point  men* 
tioned  at  page  4  of  this  communication  ;,and  may  add,  that  the  same  will  happen 
in  a  tied  carotid  artery  or  intestine,  containing  either  of  the  fluids  eD^loyed,.and 
made  to  dip  int«  a  vessel  containing  a  portion  of  the  other.^    32. 

There  is  a  point  which  deserves  some  notice,  becaase  we  cannot  doubt  that 
inattention  or  ignorance  respecting  it  has  not  unfrequently  led  to  error»  It  is. 
this.  The  follicles  which  are  sonaetimes  exceedingly  distiact  in  various  parts, 
of  the  stomach  may  readily  be  mistaken  &r  minute  ulcerations^.  To  avoid  that 
mistake  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  keep  the  liability  to  it  in  view*  Dr.  YeUoly 
suggests,  as  a  mode  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  employment  of  a 
minute  injection.  If  there  was  ulceration,  the  injection  would  be  extra vasated.. 
We  fear  the  test  is  of  too  difficult  application  to  be  generally  en^ployed,  and  that 
the  most  practical  recommendation  is,  to  use  great  care  in  distingvoshing  the  real 
state  of  the  parts. 

Dr.  Yelloly  alludes  to  the  opinion  of  jOtto,  Trousseau,  Rigot,  aad  Billard*— ^ 
opinions  which  correspond  more  or  less  exactly  with  his  own,  and  he-adds  :^- 

*'It  would  have  saved  them,  however,  much  labour,  and  perhaps,  to  acertaio 
degree  have  modified  some  of  their  deductions,  had  they  been  so  far  ae<|ttainted 
with  our  Transactions,  as  to  have  known  what  had  been  done  in  this  euu^j  00 
the  same  subject.  Life  is,  indeed,  tpo  short,  and  the  difliculties  whieb  attend 
the  prosecution  of  philosophical  inquiries  too  considerable^  to  afford  that  there 
should  be  no  division  of  labour  in  science ;  and  that  men  of  talents  and  energy- 
should  occupy  themselves  in  investigations  which  have  already  been  prosecuted 
In  other  quarters,  without  being  aware  of  what  has  already  been  done  on  the 
same  subject.  Science  is  common  property,  of  which  every  one  may  avail  hiair^ 
self  at  his  pleasure ;  but  the  talents  of  able  men  belong  also  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  public ;  and  it  is  a  species  of  duty  for  such  as  are  qualified,  by  their  abU 
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Me^  and  ihdastry,  to  tmlarge  the  Iwmiitoias  of  leieiiMy  16  eiiiptof  Aamtrim^ 
in  the  most  proTident  maooer  poaatbki  for  the  oommoo  benefit.*'*    97. 

We  hare  quoted  thia  pa6aage«  beoaaae  it  jrepreienta  a  frot  which  ahoold  be 
known.  We  are  amoogat  the  laat  who  afe  likely  to  anderralae  the  laboiua  of 
the  French  in  acience,  and,  more  partienlarlj,  in  pathology.  Bat  their  Tery 
loeceaa  haa  tended  to  encoarage  that  yanity  which  ia  aaid  to  be  their  national 
characteriatic,  and  to  make  them  undervalae  and  nefflect  whatever  ia  not  deae 
by  themsaWea.  The  ignorance  of  the  French,  in  reference  to  the  atate  of  medi- 
cine in  thia  country  ia  preposterous.  Whilst  they  are  behind  us  in  all  that  ia 
practical,  with  the  exception  of  the  mere  performance  of  operations,  they  exhibii^ 
if  they  do  not  affect,  an  otter  indifferenoe  to  our  laboura  and  our  existing  know- 
ledge, and  rarely  notice  either,  nnleae  it  be  to  misconceive  or  to  mis-state  them. 

The  consequences  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  Even  in  pathology # 
we  daily  aee  facts  or  opinions  published  as  novelties  by  French  writers,  when 
they  have  been  long  anticipated  hen,\  In  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  w» 
see  plans  of  treatmeni  proposed  and  lauded,  which  experience  in  this  country 
haa  already  sanctioned  or  condemned.  We  find  ideas  of  disease  prevailing  un« 
di8turi>ed  in  France,  which  science  haa  exploded  in  England.^  Ami,  finallv,, 
we  are  visited  every  now  and  then,  by  aome  French  tourist,  who,  knowing  little 
of  our  langua^,  nothing  of  our  literature,  ignorant  of  our  practice,  and  thcapaM^ 
of  understanding  it — pays  a  hurried  visit  to  a  few  hoapitals.  where  he  sees  not 
much,  and  comprehends  much  less — ^yet,  is  so  charmed  with  his  own  sagacity^ 
and  so  contented  with  his  amount  of  information,  that  he  publishes  on  his  leinra 
to  his  own  country,  a  full,  and  of  oonrae  an  accurate  account  of  the  medical 
science  and  practice  of  thia.} — Mul,  Ckir,  Rev. 

ABSTRACT  OP  THE  REPORT  OP  M.  DE8P0RTE8  ON  THE  SERtlOEf 
OF  THE  8ALPETRIERE  AND  BICETRE  LUNATIC  HOSPITALS. 

Thc  work  of  M.  Deaportea  eonalata  of  two  sections.  t*he  first  exhiblia'  si 
seriea  of  eighteen  atatiatioal  tablea,  giving  an  account  of  the  nnmbcir  of  pitieniaf 
for  each  year,  the  name  or  character  of  each  form  of  the  diaeaae,  the  occupatiOii 
of  the  patient,  the  eanaea  of  the  inaanity,  the  relapsea,  the  length  of  time  each 
patient  waa  under  treatment,  and  lastly,  the  issue  of  ea<^  case.  The  second 
eompriaea  the  practical  and  phUoaophical  deductions  wfai(^  may  be  draWs  fronr 
these  tablea. 

These  tables  are  arranged  in  three  elaaaea.  In  the  first  elaaa  are  grouped  fte 
caaea,  which  were  obaerved  during  the  yeara  1896,  6,  and  7 ;  ifi  the  second^ 
those  observed  in  the  yeara  1898,  9,  and  30,  and  iir  the  laat,  those  diaerved  in 
the  three  following  yeara,  1831-9-^. 

*  **  Conadering  the  almost  national  character  of  the  Medico-Chirurgieal  Thrittad- 
tSdna,  it  is  veiy  remarkable  how  little  they  seem  to  be  known  among  the  best  French 
medicel  writers,  even  in  reference  to  some  of  our  most  diathiguished  names.  A  euriooe^ 
exemptification  of  this  ooeun  in  CmveUhier,  who  informs  us  in  the  8d  hvraison  o^  (m 
Anatomic  Pathologiqne,  (pi.  0,  p.  10)  that  he  lately  made  a  very  convincing  eXperi- 
ment  ('  one  experience  bien  eonvalneante'),  to  pcove,  that  disease  on  one  side  of  ihe 
spinal  marfow,  produces  its  dfeet  on  the  same,  and  not  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.' 
Bat  the  point  had  been  examined  many  years  previously  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  at  Say 
raqnest,  hi  consequence  of  the  contradictory  evidence  on  the  subject ;  and  a  similar 
oendosioii,  oonfinning  a  valuable  experiment  of  Galen,  arrived  at  by  direct  expewnieBS 
on  a  dog,  of  which  an  accoant  was  published  by  me  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medieo- 
Chirargical  Transactions,  p.  197." 

f  MM.  Bouillaud  and  Magendie  have,  on  several  occasions,  beea  convidad  of  this 
nSglect  of  Englirii  medical  literature. 

t  The  French  constantly  treat  chronic  inflammatiott  of  the  testiif  as  cancer.  They 
retain  the  terms  and  the  ideas  of  white  swelling,  dtc. 

^  A  Lyons  suigeoa  lately  gave  a  striking  example  of  the  a«urance  resulting  from 
profound  ignorance  of  all  that  a  traveller,  who  affects  to  describe  a  foreign  nati<m, 
should  know.  9* 
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»  » 

Number  of  PaHenis  admitted^  di$eharged,  and  ewtd^  during.  Nmt'  ytttn  frtnH 

1835  fo  1833  tne/tmve. 

Admitted 8,373  lunatics. 

Discharge,  cared  «    .  3,763 

not  cured  1,863 

Dead 3,854 

The  relative  mortality  to  the  number  of  cases  admitted  may  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  extremely  high ;  but  we  are  to  remember,  "  que  la  mort  frappe 
surtout  led  incurables. 

The  number  of  admissions  during  the  last  triennial  period  was  ^eater  than 
in  either  of  the  two  preceding  periods.  The  cause  of  this  increase  is  most  pro- 
bably tO' be  found  in  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  induced  by  the  revolution  of 
July,  1831.  In  'the  following  year  too,  the  epoch  of  the  cholera,  there  were 
more  admissions  than  usual.  A  similar  increase  in  admissions  wfls  noticed  also 
in  private  lunatic  establishments,  during  these  two  years.  In  an  article  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Belhomme  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Medico-practical  Society,  he  has 
particularly  alluded  to  the  influence  of  stirring  political  and  public  events  on  the 
development  of  insanity.  ^^It  seems  to  me,^  says  he,  "well  established,  that 
not  only  great  political  events  exert  an  influence  on  the  development  of  insanity, 
but  also  tnat  the  number  of  insane  peirsons  must  necessarily  have  increased  m 
France  during  the  last  forty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  commotions, 
which  have  succeeded  each  other  during  that  period.  That  such  has  been  the 
«ase,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  uniform  increase  of  admissions  into  our  great 
lunatic  establishments  after  any  violent  excitement  of  the  public  mind." 

During  the  nine  years,  to  which  the  report  of  M.  Desportes  alludes,  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  of  female  patients  has  been  more  numerous  by  about  one- 
jburth. 

M.  Desportes  observes  that,  by  a  sinfifular  coincidence,  tha  number  of  insane 
patients  under  treatment  and  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  which  amounted  to  318 
on  the  31st  December,  1837,  and  to  3,137  on  the  31st  December,  1830,  was 
exactly  318  on  the  31st  December,  1833. 

In  what  months  of  the  year  have  the  admissions  been  most  numerous  %  The 
following  is  a  table  in  M.  Desportes*  report.  Of  8,^73  admissions  during  nine 
years,  there  were  381  during  June ;  368  during  July ;  355  during  May ;  and 
337  during  April.  From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  not  season  commences,  is  the  period  of  the  aggravation  of  insanity • 

Now  as  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  the  curability  of  the  patients,  we 
have  the  folloviring  data : — 

Of  ^he  8,373  patients,  the  months  in  which,  there  were  the  greatest  number  of 
cuxys,  were — 

^^8t  8ene8,-^ln  March,  36;  in  October,  44;  in  June,  43 ;  in  August,  43;  and 
in  May,  43. 

ad  Series, — In  October,  40;  in  July,  44:  in  August,  47  ;  and  in  June,  48.  In 
•ther  months  the  cures  were  less  numerous. 

2d  /Sierte*.— In  September,  76;  in  February,  59;  in  May,  56;  in  July,  58; 
in  August,  60 ;  and  in  October,  67. 

We  see  by  these  tables,  that  it  if  at  the  trimestral  epochs,  which  are  marked 
by  a  change  of  season,  that  the  cures  have  been  most  numerous ;  and  especially 
in  the  month  of  October,  in  which  alone  there  were  151  cures. 

M.  Desportes  furnishes  us  with  the  following  average  relative  to  the  cures 
effected. 

Firai  &ne».— Of  3956  there  were  881  cured— 1  in  335.       . 

Second  5lerie«.— Of  3869  there  were  884  cured— I  in  334. 

7%ird  &ne».— Of  3354  there  were  9i\2  cured— 1  in  361. 

We  are  next  informed  that  the  female  patients  were  kept  longer  in  the  hospitals 
than  the  males.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  former  may  be  more  effectually 
and  permanently  cured.  The  men,  having  more  means  of  subsistence,  are  of 
themselves  generally  more  anxious  to  be  discharged,  when  they  once  begin  to 
feel  themselves  better.    But  it  may  be  with  propriety  ai'gued  against  this  plan, 
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that  the  danger  of  relapse  rauat  be  the  peater;  and  aoch«.in  tenth,  we^ndit  te 
be  the  case.   ' 

Relapses  are  more  frequent  among  the  men  than  among  the  women.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  M.  Desportes'  report.  In  the  first  serieSi  mentioned 
above,  there  was  one  relapse  in  every  twelve  men ;  whereas  among  th^  women 
there  was  one  in  every  sixteen.  In  the  second  series,  the  proportion  was  one 
in  every  ten  among  the  men  ;  and  one  in  every  thirteen  ^mong  the  women..  In 
the  thiid  series,  the  proportion  was  one  in  every  nineteen  among  the  former  ; 
and  among  the  latter  one  in  every  twenty-two.  He  attri bates  this  difierenoe,  in 
a  certain  degree  at  least,  to  the  greater  irregularity  of  life  among  the  men,  than 
among  the  women; 

M.  .Belhomme  is  not  quite  inclined  to  agree  with  M.  Desportes  in  this  parti^r 
cular.  He  attempts  to  explain  the  difference  by  alluding  to  the  dilTerence  in  th^ 
cause  and  in  the  character  of  insanity  among  the  two  sexes.  Among  men,  he 
says,  it  is  most  frequently  idiopathic;  whereas  among  the  women,  it  is  much 
more  often  merely  sympathetic.  Now  the  former,  or  the  idiopathic  insanity, 
is  very  frequently  associated  with  lesions  of  the  encephalon ;  while  in  the 
sympathetic  form  of  the  disease,  there  is  genevally  no  organic  mischief,  but  only 
a  morbidly  excited  state  of  the  nervous  system. 

He  adduces,  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  statements,  that  paralysis 
is  much  more  frequent  among  inrane  male  than  female  patients.  This  reasoning 
is  certainly  very  plausible,  and  confirms,  to  a  diertain  extent,  the  opinion  of  AL 
Belhomme,  that  idiopathic  insanity  affects  men  rather  than  women.  We  are 
thus  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  greater  frequency  of  re- 
lapses among  the  male  patients. 

The  following  results,  as  to  the  mortality  of  the  insane  patients,  are  afforded 
us  by  M.  Desportes'  memoir.  In  the  first  series,  there  was  one  death  in  every 
six  of  the  men,  and  one  in  every  ten  of  the  women.  In  the  second  and  third 
series,  the  advantage  is  still  more  decided  in  favour  of  the  women.  The  medium 
age  of  the  deceased  was,  in  the  first  series,  between  forty-nine  and  fifty  among 
the  men,  and  between  fifty  and  fifty-one  among  the  women;  in  the  second  series, 
the  medium  age  among  the  men  was  forty ^eight  veara,  and  among  the  women 
between  fifty-three  and  fiftyrfour ;  and  in  the  third  series,  it  was  between  forty- 
seven  and  forty-eight  among  the  former,  and  between  fifty  and  fifty-one  among 
the  latter. 

As  to  the  months  in  which  the  mortality  chiefly  occurred,  January  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  fatal. 

The  observation  of  other  physicians  agrees  with  this  statement.  The  severe 
cold  of  wintM  appears  to  be  very  hurtful  to  the  insane. 

M*  Desportes  next  proceeds  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  the  insane, 
their  ages,  and  of  the  diseases  from  which  the  patients,  usually  died. 

The  following  table  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  ages  of  the  8272  patients 
admitted  during  nine  years. 

From  10  to  19  years  of  age    626 
20  to  29       „  „     1568 


„  30  to  39  „  „ 

„  40  to  49  „  „ 

„  50  to  59  „  „ 

„  60  to  69  „  „ 

„  70  to  79  „  „ 

,,  80  to  90  „  „ 


2024 
1683 
1051 

782 

484 

8 

2 


^    Age  unknown 15 

The  greatest  number,  therefore,  was  from  thirty  to  thirty-ntne  years  of  age. 

The  professions  or  occupations  also  aeem  to  have  a  very  marked  influence  on 
the  develupment  of  insanity. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  many  observers,  that  there  are  always  a  number  of 
insane  sent  from  the  army  to  the  public  lunatic  hospitals.  All  persons  too  who 
have  been  subjected  to  strong  mental  or  moral  excitement,  as  love,  ambition,  or 
interest ;  merchants  who  have  suffered  reverses  of  fortune,  or  persons  who  have 
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toft  off  bttrfiWMy  without  betakibf  llwiMeliNRi  to  ioow  iMt^  teplb^oiit,  am 
Tejrf  freqaeDtlj  the  Tictims  of  derangement. 

The  followinff  table  of  the  oocnpations  of  the  patientf,  Ihrhotn  M.  Despotte* 
examined,  may  be  hiterestinff. 

Among  the  male  patients  there  were  44fl  day-laiboiiirertf,  l!M  tailoril,  Itfl  ahoe* 
maketa*  101  cabinet-makers,  81  masotis,  97  clerks,  6d  doikiestic  Sefrants,  li 
washermen,  1  embroiderer,  33  cooks,  and  1069  occapatiDns  unknown. 

Amonff  the  women,  there  were  934  seamstresses,  397  domestic  sertants,  503 
day-work-women,  188  washerwomen,  133  embroiderers,  8^  cooks,  50  shoe- 
makers, and  339  oecnpations  unknown. 

The  great  frequency  of  insanity  among  females,  who  hsTc  be^m  niUineis  attd 
seamstresses,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  w^  remember  that  so 'many 
of  these  poor  creatures  are,  from  their  personal  charms  abd  other  drcumstances, 
more  exposed  than  others  of  their  sex  to  seduction  and  ultimately  to  destitution 
and  poverty.  ^  The  grief  which  follows,  their  anxiety  and  distress  if  they  be- 
come mothers,  the  anguish  of  disa|>poitttment,  are  unquestionably  the  causes  of 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  insanity  among  them. 

M.  Desportes  remarks  that  insanity  is  more  frequent  among  female,  than 
among  male  eeUbaUdru,  The  following  statement  is  very  Interesting,  as  it  shows 
that  ue  unmarried  life  is  decidedly  more  exposed  to  the  misery  of  mental 
derangement,  than  the  **  dual  state,*'  as  tiie  poet  Cowper  terms  matrimony. 

The  eeKbaiaire$  of  the  two  sexes  were  in  the  proportion  of  47-16  in  every 
hundred  cases  admitted  into  the  hospitals ;  married  persons  in  the  proportion  only 
of  3-55  in  the  100 ;  widowers  and  widows  in  the  proportion  of  13-37  in  the  100 ; 
and  those  who  had  been  divorced,  or  whose  cifi!  condition  was  unknown,  in 
the  proportion  of  4-7. 

The  most  frequent  and  powerful  inredisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  insanity, 
among  the  patients  examined  by  M.  Desportes,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
stiitement : — 

Predupoaing  Causes, — ^Hereditary  predisposition  in  736  cases ;  defect  of  in- 
tellectual development  in  643  cases ;  and  premature  or  natural  old  age  in  753. ; 

Fhysicai  Causes, — Cerebral  congestions  or  hftmorrfaages,  inducing  paralysis  or 
delirium,  656 ;  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  493 ;  efforts  of  menstruation,  critical 
period  of  life,  383 ;  consequences  of  parturition,  318 ;  pregnancy,  48 ;  hysteria, 
100;  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  414 ;  poverty  and  destitution,  109 ;  syphilitic 
disease,  51 ;  misconduct  and  debauchery,  316. 

Moral  Causes, — ^Domestic  distress,  393 ;  reverses  of  fortane,  150 ;  ambition, 
139 ;  disappointed  love,  114  ;  friffht,  134;  unknown  causes,  1576. 

The  influence  of  hereditary  predisposition  is  strongly  shown  by  the  preceding 
table.  The  number  of  patients,  so  situated,  amounts  to  an  eleventh  of  the  whole 
number  of  admissions,  viz.  8373.  The  author  very  properly  alludes  to  the  great 
impropriety  of  marriages  in  certain  families ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
most  people  will  be  willing  to  adopt  his  advice,  ^*  les  medecins  seuls  peuvent 
etre  consultes  avec  avantage  dans  ces  sorteS  de  cas." 

Dr.  Belhomme  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers  particularly  to  the  marked 
influence  of  the  uterine  functions,  as  one  of  the  most  rrequent  causes  of  insanity 
among  females.  The  above  table  shows  that  not  fewer  than  983  cases  are  attri- 
butable either  to  the  efforts  of  menstruation,  the  suppression  of  the  catamenia, 
their  cessation,  or  to  pregnancy,  the  sequele  of  parturition,  suckling,  &c.,  or, 
lastly,  to  hysteria  and  other  nervous  affections,  which  are,  more  or  less,  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  state  of  the  uterus. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  result  of  M.  Desportes'  inquiries  as  to  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  death  among  insane  patients. 
Ist  Series,  1835-6-7,  out  of  1346  deaths, 

353  were  caused  by  organic  disease  of  the  encephalon, 
395  by  organic  disease  of  the  thoracic  viscera, 
445  by  organic  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
188  by  cachectic  diseases. 
Sd  Series,  1838-9-30,  out  of  1300  deaths, 

337  were  caused  by  diseases  of  the  eueeph^ii. 
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390  by  diteafles  of  the  (lioninc  viaoeTm 

393  by  diseases  of  the  abdominal  yiscerat 

119  by  cachectic  diseases. 
3d  Series,  183U2-3,  oat  of  1408  deaths, 

270  were  caused  by  diseases  of  the  encephaloo, 

468  by  diseases  of  the  th^icacic  Tiscera, 

485  by  diseases  of  the  abdomiaal  Yiscera, 

158  by  cachectic  diseases. 
Heooe  there  was  a  total  of  760  deaths  from  encephalic  disease,  1958  from  tho- 
racic, 1333  from  abdominal,  and  385  from  cachectic  disease. 

It  is,  howoTer,  more  than  probable  that,  in  Tery  many  of  the  cases  arrangied 
under  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  sections,  there  was  co-existent  cerebral  disease 
— the  cause  of  the  insanity,  although  not  of  the  fatal  termination.  Hie  indoence, 
which  disease  of  other  cayities  has  frequently  on  the  state  of  the  cerebral  fuor* 
tions,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  iqany  cases  of  insanity.  M.  Belhomme  al* 
ludes  to  severafcases  in  illustration  of  this  remark,^  and  more  particularly  to 
that  of  a  phthisical  patient,  in  whom  the  paroxisms  of  madness  regularly  al- 
ternated with  the  free  flow  of  the  purulent  secretion,  or  its  suppression.— J6tif» 

COMPARATIYB  VIBW  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS 

From  the  Hmpict  at  CkarerUon^  the  Lunatic  Ji^yh$m  at  Eouen,  and  the  Tables 
fwfiMed  by  ML  Desportee  from  the  MetropoUtan  Hotpitab, 

Thx  report  from  the  establishment  at  Charenton  embracesa  period  of  eight 
years ;  that  from  Rouen  of  ten  years ;  and  that  of  M.  Desportes,  as  already 
stated,  of  nine  years. 

In  ell  the  three  establishments  the  admissions  were  more  numerous  during  the 
hot  than  during  the  cold  seasons.  The  number  of  female  lunatics  exceeds  that 
of  the  male  at  the  Salpetriere;  but  is  inferior  at  the  Charenton  and  Rouen 
establishments. 

In  all,  the  age  of  the  ^[reatest  number  is  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  At  Charen- 
ton the  number  of  the  milliners  and  seamstresses  is  very  large,  as  already  men- 
tioned to  be  the  case  at  the  Salpetriere. 

In  the  Charenton,  and  also  in  the  Rouen  establishments,  the  number  of 
single  women  is  very  lar^.  At  the  former,  bachelors  are  also  yery  numerous. 
Perhaps  the  reasoti  of  this  is,  that  a  great  many  soldiers  are  admitted. 

As  to  the  causes  of  mental  derangement,  M,  Esquirol,  the  physician  of 
Charenton,  states  that,  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases  there,  hereditary  predisposition 
can  be  clearly  traced. 

In  M.  Desportes'  report,  the  influence  of  this  state  is  not  reckoned  so  high. 

In  closing  his  resume,  M.  Belhomme  alludes  to  the  growing  frequency  of  in- 
sanity ill  France,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  increase  of  admissions  into  the  public 
lunatic  establishments.  Perhaps  this  is  owing,  partly  at  least,  to  the  circum- 
stance of  families  concealing  the  infirmity  in  any  of  their  members  less  than 
formerly ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  has  been  a  positive  increase  in  the 
malady  during  the  last  half  century.  We  need  not  repeat,  that  the  frequent  poli- 
tical changes  and  public  excitements  have  contributed  not  a  little  to. this  melan-- 
cfaoly  fact.  It  is  ^tifying,  however,  to  be  assured  at  the  same  time  that,  if  the 
malady  is  increasmg,  the  success  in  the  treatment  has  of  late  ^ears  been  dq^ 
cidedly  greater  than  in  foriper  years.  The  improvements  which  have  beefi 
effected  in  the  various  establishments  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  greater 
attention  in  respect  both  of  dietetic  and  of  therapeutic  measures,  have  done  much 
for  this  most  desirable  end.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  improvements 
is  decidedly  the  practice  of  employing  the  insane  in  some  regular  occupation,, 
whenever  they  are  capable  of  it.  . 

M«  Belhomme  says,  ^*  A  very  efficacious  means  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
the  mental  state  of  the  insane,  is  to  engrage  them  in  some  regular  occupalAon. 
Dr,  £llie,  physician  to  the  asylum  at  Hanwell,  which  contains  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  inmates,  has  for  a  number  of  years  employed  his  pa« 
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tients  in  the  daties  of  the  kitehen,  wft8h<4ioii8e,  gvden,  &e.  MeAy  of  the  out- 
works of  the  establishments  hare  been  boilt  by  them,  tinder  the  sufietinteadence 
of  a  master." 

M.  Desportes  has  followed  this  example  with  great  benefit  in  the  Parisian 
hospices.  By  the  aid  of  the  patients  alone,  he  has  had  large  workshops  eriscted, 
and  there  the  inmates  are  constantly  oocnpied  in  some  light  and  ttsefnl  oeeupa* 
tion.— Jbcii'mi/  da  Coanautnmee»  MuMeala^  from  Med,  Chit,  Bt9, 


PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

DR.  GRAVES  ON  PHLEGMASIA  DOLEiNS. 

Lit  me  now  direct  yonr  attention  to  the  case  of  Rebecca  Howard,  who  came 
into  hospital  on  the  first  of  this  month,  eight  days  after  her  accouchement,  with 
painful  swelling  of  both  lower  extremities.  From  the  history  of  her  ease  it  ap- 
pears, that  three  or  four  days  after  her  confinement,  she  got  severe  pain  about 
the  heel  and  inner  ankle,  accompanied  by  swelling,  which,  commencing  about 
the  same  situation,  extended  rapidly  up  the  thigh  as  fariLS  the  groin.  A  similar 
swelling  appeared  likewise  in  the  other  limb,  but  instead  of  commetacing  beloW, 
it  appeared  first  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  afterwards  spread  down- 
wards, attended  with  Tiolent  pain,  apparently  in  the  course  of  the  grftat  sciatic 
nerre.  Along  the  course  of  tne  veins  a  numoer  of  hard  cords,  extremely  tender 
to  the  touch,  coald  be  distinctly  felt;  the  lymphatics,  though  somewhat  tender 
also,  did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  engaged,  and  there  was  no  infiammation  of  tiie 
glands  of  the  groin. 

Here  we  had  a  case  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  or  in  other  Words,  painfUl  inflam- 
matory cedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  invoWinff  the  skin,  subcntaneoud  cellu- 
lar tissue,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  itaore  or  less  distinctly.  I  have  before  stated 
to  you  my  opinion,  that  this  affection  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  phlebitis; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  commences  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  afterwards  extends  to  the  veins  ahd  lym- 
phatics. Observe  the  course  of  the  inflammation  in  both  limbs.  In  one  it  ebm- 
mences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inner  ankle,  and  extends  up  the  thigh ;  in  the  othi^ 
.  it  is  first  observed  in  the  upper  P^rt  of  the  thigh,  and  spreads  downward^  Now, 
where  oedema  is  the  consequence  of  phlebitis,  or  where  it  is  artificially  produced 
by  tyin^  or  compressing  one  of  the  lam  venous  trunks,  it  is  always  first  ob- 
served m  the  lower  part  of  the  limb.  You  perceive,  then,  that  those  who  ex- 
plaih  the  occurrence  of  phlegmasia  dolens  by  referring  it  exclusively  to  phlebitis, 
are  not  able  to  account  lor  it  as  commencing  in  the  thigh  and  spreading  down- 
wards. But  how  much  easier  is  the  explanation,  if  vrelook  upon  it  a»  a  peeti- 
liar  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  of  the  limb,  involving 
in  its  progress  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  Some- 
times extending  to  the  joints.  From  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  phlegmasia 
dolens,  you  can  understand  why  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  may  become  prima- 
rily affected,  and  that  effusion  may  take  place  above  before  it  occurs  below. 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  pathology  of  the  diseases :  now  with  regard  tb 
treatment.  In  attempting  to  remove  this  inflammation,  we  were  obli^d  to  keep 
clear  of  any  measures  caloulated  to  increase  constitutional  debility.  The 
woman,  though  young,  was  of  a  delicate  constitution ;  and  there  is  this  peculiar 
difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  after  parturition,  that  they  occur  at  a  time 
when  the  patient  has  been  more  or  less  debilitated  by  the  efforts  of  labour  and  its 
consequences.  Our  object,  therefore,  was  to  redui'e  the  local  inflammation',  at 
the  same  time  that  we  endeavoured  to  support  the  woman's  strength  by  a  light 
and  nutritions,  but  not  heating,  diet.  We  oommeneed  with  the  application  of 
leeches,  to  the  number  of  ten,  along  the  inside  of  each  limb ;  these  we  repeated 
io  the  same  amount  on  the  following  day.  In  the  application  of  leeches  in 
«ases  ci  this  kind,  you  must  be  guidM  by  the  circumstances  of  pain,  tettaioa» 
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and  swelling;  these  are  sometimet  greater  in  one  portion  of  the  limh  than  in 
another,  most  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  Teins ;  hut  yon  should  always  take 
care  to  haye  them  applied  oTer  those  spots  in  which  the  inflammatory  process 
seems  to  exist  in  greatest  intensity.  Our  next  step  was  to  open  her  bowels  by 
means  of  purgative  injections,  to  be  repeated  as  occasion  required.  In  addition 
ifi  this,  I  airected  the  limb  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  an  ointment  composed  of 
one  ounce  of  mercarial  ointment,  two  ounces  of  lard«  and  three  drachms  of  ex-- 
tract  of  belladonna*  I  haye  already  dwelt  so  oflen  on  the  local,  antiphlogistic, 
and  narcotic  effects  of  this  composition,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  of  it  at  present 

With  respect  to  internal  remedies,  I  ordered  her  to  take  &Ye  grains  of  Plum- 
mer's  pill  ^very  night  and  morning ;  but  as  this  produced  griping  and  a  tendency 
to  diarrhcea,  we  were  obliged  to  change  it  for  hydrarg.  c.  cretiU  with  DoTer*8 
powder.  On  the  24th  (the  fifth  day  of  her  treatment)  her  mouth  became  affected, 
and  the  jiain  along  the  sciatic  nerve,  as  well  as  the  general  soreness  of  both 
extremities,  decreued.  I  forsot  to  observe,  that  from  the  commencement  we 
had  given  opiates  freely ;  indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  our 
treatment .  ohe  first  took  the  liquor  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  in  doses  of 
twenty  drops,  three  times  a  day  ;  this  we  exchanged  for  opiate  injections,  when 
her  bowels  became  irritable  under  the  use  of  Plummer's  pill.  On  the  24th  there 
was  a  considerable  improvement  in  her  symptoms,  as  I  have  already  stated  ;  but 
she  was  very  weak;  there  was  still  considerable  soreness  of  the  extremities, 
and  she  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  groin,  showing  that  the 
lymphatics  as.  well  as  ttie  veins  were  engaged.  1  ordered  the  opiate  enema  to 
be  repeated,  and  allowed  her  the  free  use  of  chicken-broth,  rice,  and  a  small 
qnanlity  of  wine.  On  the  25th  ^e  was  directed  to  take  a  pill  containing  half  a 
graiii  of  opium  every  third  hour.  Next  day  the  report  states  that  she  finds  her- 
self much  oetter,  that  her  bowels  are  quite  natural,  that  she  feels  no  pain  in  the 
lower  extremities,  except  when  pressed  or  moved,  and  that  she  has  regained  the 
power  of  her  limbs.  Two  days  afterwards  she  was  able  to  stand,  and  at  present 
she  is  so  far  recovered  that  I  intend  to  dismiss  her  to-morrow. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  this  description  involves  some  very  curious  and 
ioDportajjit  considerations.  With  the  exception  of  leeching,  the  treatment  which 
we  employed  in  this  case  cannot  be  called  antiphlogistic ;  for  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  we  gave  opium  freely,  allowed  her  a  nutritious  diet, 
and  after  the  first  four  or  five  days  the  use  of  wine.  This  shows  that,  in  dis- 
eases called  inflammatory,  no  general  rule  of  treatment  can  be  laid  down,  and 
that  our  practice  must  vary  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Had  I  txeated  this  inflammation  by  leeching,  )ow  diet,  purgatives,  and 
aotimonials^  it  is  very  probable  she  would  have  sunk.  But  while  we  were  en- 
deavouring to  subdue  local  inflammation  by  leeching  and  mercurial  ointment,  we 
supported  the  constitution  by  a  proper  diet,  nourishing  but  not  heating,  and  after- 
wards by  the  use  of  wine.  At  the  same  time  we  gave  opium  in  free  and  re- 
peated doses,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  pain  and  irritation,  and  procuring 
sleep— a  most  important  matter  in  the  treatment  of  all  acute  affections  combined 
with  irritability.  We  also  gave  mercury  internally,  because  it  has  bieen  found 
extremely  valuable  in  such  cases,  when  given  rather  as  an  alterative  than  with 
the  view  of  rapidly  and  violently  affecting  the  system.  Under  this  plan  of  treat- 
men|  her  convalescence  has  been  very  rapid.  It  is  a  plan  abundantly  simple, 
but  one  which  I  can  recommend  to  you  with  confidence. 

With  respect  to  the  after-treatment  of  this  case,  I  have  merely  to  observe,  that, 
as  soon  aa  tpe  hyper-sensibility  of  the  limbs  became  diminished,  I  ordered  them 
tp  be  rubbed  diligently  twice  a  day  with  vrarm  olive  oil.  How  this  acts  I  can- 
not distinctly  say ;  but  it  appears  to  diminish  tension,  to  promote  absorption, 
and  to  increase  the  pliability  of  the  limbs.  Latterly  we  have  given  up  this,  and 
had  recoarse  to  dry  friction  and  bandages.  At  present  she  is  taking,  three  times 
a  day^  a  mild  tonic  draught,  composedof  tincture  of  orange  peel,  half  a  drachm.; 
tincture  of  hops,  twenty  minims ;  carbooaie  of  soda,  five  grains ;  water,  an 
ounce. — 3kd*  Gtuciit, 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN  REMEDIES  IN  TYPHOUS 

FEVER,  AND  ITS  COMPLICATIONS. 

By  Alfred  Hudson,  M.B.  T.C.D.  Physician  to  the  Navan  Fever  Hospital. 

The  pathology  and  the  treatment  of  typhas  stand  the  best  chance  of  being 
enriched,  at  present,  from  the  **  seven  milliohs/'  The  **  finest  peasantry  on  the 
earth*'  are  the  victims  that  typhns  rejoices  in,  and  their  physicians  enjoy  ample 
opportunities  of  observation. 

We  refer  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Hudson,  principally  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining 
the  results  of  his  experiments  with  remedies  exhibited  in  particular  fo^s  of 
typhus,  or  for  particular  symptoms  of  it.  The  extracts  therefore  must  not  be 
expected  to  display  any  necessary  conne^on. 

A.  Treatment  of  Fever,  <«  I  have  been  disposed  to  look  for  its  indications  to 
the  condition  of  the  viscera,  and  those  symptoms  which  may  daily  arise,  and  not 
to  the  adoption  of  any  routine  system.  I  believe  it  is  better  to  do  too  little  than 
too  much,  and  I  therefore  abstain  from  all  hazardous  modes  of  evacuation,  once 
the  disease  has  become  established ;  such  I  conceive  to  be  bleedings  purging^  and 
sweating.  If  the  type  of  the  case  be  pure  continued  fever,  I  usually  content 
myself  with  ordering  the  diaphoretic  mixture  of  the  hospital,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  camphor  mixture  and  aqua  ammonise  acetatis,  with  an  occasional  small 
dose  of  calomel,  reserving  all  more  active  measures  for  such  complications  as 
may  arise.  Of  these,  the  most  frequent  is  the  gastric.  In  more  than  half  the 
cases  of  synochus,  the  prominent  symptoms  were  those  of  gastrite,  and  the  relief 
afforded  by  leeching  or  cupping  the  epigastrium  was  constant  and  remarkable. 
In  many  cases,  crisis  followed  immediately ;  in  all,  the  patients  expressed  them- 
selves relieved  from  prostration,  weight,  tightness,  and  similar  feelings.  As 
regards  prostration  in  particular,  my  experience  leads  me  to  consider  leeches, 
indicated  by  its  existence  in  the  early  periods  of  fever,  as  certainly  as  is  Uie 
necessity  for  wine  by  the  same  symptom  in  its  advanced  stage." 

B.  Headache  and  JVatchfulneae,  *<  In  those  cases  in  which  headache  and  watch- 
fnlness  are  complained  of,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  adding  opium  to  Uie  diaphoretic 
mixture,  in  the  proportion  of  twentv-four-drops  of  the  acetous  tincture  to  eight 
ounces ;  and  I  have  contantly  found  all  the  good  effect  described  by  Fordyce  to 
follow  this  medicne,  (3d  Dissertation,  p.  236.)*' 

c.  Catarrh  in  Fever,  <«  Another  very  frequent  and  most  serious  complication 
of  the  continued  fever  of  this  country,  is  catarrh.  As  I  have  already  stated,  all 
our  fatal  cases  of  synochus  suffered  from  it,  and  in  many  others  it  was  with 
difficulty  subdued.  Antiphlogistic  treatment  seemed  to  have  little  power  over 
it;  when  once  it  was  established,  it  ran  into  the  secreting  stage,  and  then  the 
patient's  only  chance  was  derived  from  a  liberal  supply  of  wine  and  nourishment, 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  stimulating  expectorant  medicines ;  of  these,  the  decoc- 
tion of  polygala,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  was  commonly  given ;  and  in  very 
severe  cases,  a  bolus  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor,  and  musk,  was  found 
to  be  a  most  efficient  remedy.  In  some  instances,  especially  in  old  persons,  I 
found  warm  punch  of  eminent  service,  when  wine  seemed  to  have  lost  power. 
I  do  not  substitute  it  for  wine  in  any  instance;  and  these  are  the  only  cases  in 
which  I  have  seen  any  benefit  from  conjoining  it;  but  here  it  produces  sudden 
and  powerful  effects  when  wine  has  failed,  giving  force  to  the  cough,  and  caus- 
ing copious  expectoration,  restoring  the  warmth  and  natural  colour  of  the  sur- 
face, &c." 

D.  Simulation  in  Fever,  In  the  ^*  general  management  of  a  case  of  severe 
continued  fever,  it  is  usually  found  necessary  to  change  gradually  from  the 
expectant  to  a  stimulating  mode  of  treatment  I  am  in  the  habit  of  commencing 
the  change  (as  soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  the  prostration  of  the  advanced 
stage)  by  adding  carbonate,  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammoniay  to  the  diaphoretic 
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mixture,  and,  as  occaalon  reqaires,  modifying  this  atill  further  by  withdrawing 
the  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  adding  aerpentaria,  nitrons  ether,  &c.,  as  may  be 
indicated  by  the  symptoms.  As  a  sreneral  rule,  also,  I  commence  the  exhibition 
of  wine  on  the  patient's  first  complaint  of  weakness,  if  the  fever  has  advanced 
beyond  the  tenth  day.  I  usnally  beffin  by  ordering  four  ounces  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  increase  this  gradoally,  as  may  be  necessary,  aAerwards  with- 
drawing it  in  the  same  manner ;  the  daily  allowance  seldom  exceeded  ten  ounces ; 
in  some  cases  it  rose  to  sixteen,  and  in  a  few  to  twenty-four  ounces.  The  total 
amount  of  wine  consumed  in  the  two  years  was  367  bottles." 

a.  Treatment  of  GaMtrth-enterHe  and  DutrrkcBa.  **  Gastro-enterite  occurred  very 
seldom  in  the  course  of  the  fever.  We  had  not  in  all  more  than  twenty  cases  of 
diarrhcea,  which  may  be  attributed,  I  think,  to  several  causes :  1st.  The  practice 
of  leeching  the  epigastrium  early  in  the  disease.  3d.  Abstaining  almost '  entirely 
from  purgatives,  and  trusting  to  enemata  for  freeing  the  bowels ;  and  perhaps  to 
my  seldom  giving  porter  as  a  stimulant,  as  I  found  it  so  apt  to  produce  purging, 
that  I  almost  entirely  relinqaish,ed  its  use. 

In  the  instances  in  which  diarrhoea  occurred  early,  it  yielded  to  the  application 
of  leeches  over  the  caecum,  and  small  doses  of  mercury  with  chalk,  and  Dover's 
powder,  with  mncilaginons  drinks.  In  the  more  advanced  period,  a  blister  to 
the  abdomen,  and  a  mixture  of  port  wine  and  mist,  cretse  succeeded  very  well* 
In  some  of  the  hiaX  cases,  diarrhoea  came  on  with  sweating,  exemplifying 
Baglivi's  aphorism,  *^Si  eadem  tempore  in  acutis  et  gravibus  morbis,  duse  crisis, 
sudor  scilicet  et  alvi  jHuxus  superveniant  cum  pauco  levamine  symptomatum, 
fere  omnes  moriuntur  ut  ssepe  Yide,^ ^Fraxeos  Medtca^  lib.  i." 

F.  Chloride  of  Soda  in  Ti/phoid  Fever,  "The  general  treatment  and  coqaplica- 
tions  of  typhoid  fever  differ  materially  from  the  preceding.  As  regards  the 
former,  I  have  found,  in  some  instances,  bad  effects  from  even  small  bleedings, 
and  should  in  most  instances,  if  the  typhoid  type  were  fully  ascertained,  prefer 
relieving  local  congestions  by  blisters  alone,  or  at  most,  by  a  very  small  number 
of  leeches.  As  a  routine  practice,  I  think  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  is  to 
be  preferred  to  any  other,  provided  that  it  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
type  of  the  fever  is  known,  which  in  many  cases  means,  of  course,  as  soon 
as  the  fever  has  set  in.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  such  good  effect  from  its 
use  in  more  advanced  stages,  though  I  have  prescribed  it  in  a  large  number  of 
such,  and  still  do  so ;  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  of  our  tried  and 
approved  remedies.  But  I  have  noted  forty-seven  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  which 
I  commenced  its  use  as  soon  as  the  patient  was  admitted,  or  the  type  of  the  fever 
was  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  petechias,  &c.,  and  in  every  instance  with 
the  best  effect,  this  being,  in  many  cases,  the  only  medicine  given ;  the  dose 
was  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  effect  of  the  chloride 
was  evidenced  by  the  change  of  colour,  and  diminution  in  number  of  the  petechias, 
'taches  rosees,' within  twenty-four  hours,  showing,  I  think,  that  its  action  is 
exerted  directly  upon  the  blood,  and  not  as  a  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
a  late  writer  in  the  Duhlin  Journal  seems  (erroneously  surely)  to  have  inferred  from 
Dr.  Graves's  paper  on  this  subject.*  For  myself,  while  my  limited  experience 
leads  me  to  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  chemical  effects  of  this  medicine, 
given  eor/y,  1  have  not  the  least  reason  to  attribute  any  stimulant  powers,  nor 
indeed  any  good  effect  whatever,  to  it  in  that  stage  of  prostration  and  adynamia, 
which  Dr.  Graves  has  so  graphically  described,  and  in  which  he  considers  the 
chloride  a  remedy  worthy  of  confidence." 

e.  Treatment  of  Delirium,  *•  In  the  mildest  forms,  a  blister  applied  to  the 
neck,  and  small  doses  of  opium,  generally  sufficed  to  remove  it:  out  we  had 
many  cases  in  which  these  measures  were  quite  insufficient ;  in  some  of  them 
^ine  was  found  to  be  the  best  soporific.  In  six  cases  I  tried  Dr.  Graves's  mode 
of  giving  opium,  viz.  in  combination  with  tartar  emetic.    In  one,  a  case  of  furious 

r 

*  «  Dr.  Mateer's  Statistics  of  Fever,  Dub.  Med.  Jour.  No.  28.     Dr.  Graves's  paper, 
read  before  the  British  Association,  August,  1835.    Dublin  Journal,  No.  83."^ 
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deUriam,  this  trefttmeal, us  well  as  evenr  other^  failed:  in  tbe  otliers,  and  in 
numarom  cases  since  the  period  comprised  in  this  report,  it  succeeded  admirably. 
It  seems  best  adapted  to  that  restless  kind  of  delirium  resembling  delirium 
tremens,  in  which  the  patient  cannot  be  restrained  from  attempting  to  leave  his 
bed,  and  walk  about  the  ward  ;  when  every  moscle  is  tremulous,  the  eye  red 
from  want  of  sleep,  the  tongrue  dry,  and  the  patient  presenting  that  kind  of 
spurious  excitement  which  might  induce  the  attendant  (injudiciously,  no  doubt,) 
to  order  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  leeching  the  temples  or  opening  the 
temporal  artery.  I  could  here  ^tc  reports  from  my  note  book  of  seyeral  cases 
.thus  treated,  but  that  I  consider  it  would  be  rendering  tedious  a  paper  already  too 
long.  In  prescribing  this  medicine,  I  find  it  advisable  to  use  great  caution  in 
two  ways:  1st.  Not  to  give  it  after  it  has  produced  sleep.  8d.  To  follow  it 
up  by  the  prompt  and  sequent  exhibition  of  wine,  and  such  nourishment  or 
cordials  as  the  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  debility  of  the 
patient  may  require ;  as  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  increased  risk  of  the  patient 
sinking,  unless  timely  supported  after  sleep  thus  induced." 

H.  SuituUus  and  JBieeup,    Musk  exerted  most  influence  in  controlling  them. 

I.  Hysteriay  frequent  during  convalescence,  always  yielded  to  large  doses  of 
assafcBtida.  In  one  case  in  which  it  resembled  mania,  a  full  dose  of  opium  was 
of  the  greatest  benefit. 

J.  Tartar  Emetic  in  *<  Indolent  Pneumonia.*^  Dr.  Hudson  makes  some  remarks 
on  typhoid  pneumonia,  but  they  need  not  detain  us.  He  also  directs  attention 
to  **  an  indolent  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lung,"  independent  of  typhus,  re- 
markable, in  his  opinion,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  passive  congestion  is 
resolved  by  tartar  emetic,  when  mercury  has  failed.  He  cites  the  following  as 
a  very  illustrative  case. 

Case,    Dr.  H.  was  called  in  consultation  with  another  physician,  in  July  last, 
to  see  a  gentleman  who  had,  a  month  before^  suffered  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
He  had  been  actively  treated  at  the  outset  bv  bleeding,  blistering,  and  calomel, 
and  had  for  some  time  appeared  to  amend  gradually.    For  near  a  week,  however, 
he  had  been  sliding  back  into  the  same  state  as  at  first.    He  had  cou^h,  very 
considerable  dyspnoea,  bloody  sputa,  and  complained  of  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
oppression  in  the  right  side.    Here  the  signs  were  a  general  feebleness  of 
respiration,  amounting,  in  the  lower  portion,  to  almost  perfect  nullity,  with 
dnlaess  on  percussion,  and  increased  resonance  of  voice  over  the  same  portion, 
hat  not  a  trace  cfetepitue :  respiration  was  puerile  over  the  left  lung.    His  mouth 
was  still  sore  from  calomel,  so  that  its  farther  exhibition  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  treated  by  repeated  applications  of  leeches, 
and  cupping-glasses  to  the  side,  and  tartar  emetic,  in  doses  of  a  grain  every  third 
hoar.    After  the  first  dose,  he  had  the  most  perfect  tolerance  of  this  medicine  for 
a  week.    In  three  days  the  commencement  of  resolution  was  indicated  by  a  fine 
.  crepitus  in  the  affected  part :  this  gradually  became  more  distinct  for  a  few  days, 
then  was  mixed  with  respiratory  murmur,  which  by  degrees  became  pure,  until 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  resolution  was  perfected.-»*i}u6£»  Journal^  Juhf^  1637. 


TOXICOLOGY. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  EFrECTS  OP  THE  HYDRATED  jPEROXYDE 
OF  IRON  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO   ARSENIOUS  ACID. 

By  Dr.  Yon  Spbcz,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Theresian  Academy  of  Yienna.  * 

In  the  year  1834,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  Dr.  R.  W.  Bunsen  and  Dr.  A.  A. 
Berthold  published  a  small  work  at  Gottiagcn,  on  the  use  of  hydratad  peroxyde 

*  British  and  Forngn  Medical  Review. 
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of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  'arsenic,  in  wkioh  they  claimed  for  this  remedy  all  the 
properties  of  a  true  speeific.  With  the  view  of  teatingr  the  aooaraey  of  their  results, 
Dr.  Yon  Specs  prepared  a  large  quantity  of  the  hydrated  peroxyde  of  iron,  and 
instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  it,  on  animals. 

Experiment  i.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1834,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
twelve  grains  of  white  arsenic,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  boiled  meat,  was  adminis- 
tered to  a  eat  six  months  old.  At  twelve,  retching  and  vomiting  commenced. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  administer  the  antidote  mixed  with  water,  by  means  of 
a  tin  funnel,  but  the  animal  was  so  extremely  restive,  that  no  more  than  a 
drachm  of  the  hydrated  peroxyde  could  be  given.  Death  occurred  about  one 
o^clock. 

Experiment  2.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1835,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a 
scruple  of  the  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  was  given  in  some  sausage  to  a  dog  six 
months  old.  Half  an  hour  afterwards.  Dr.  Von  Specx  attempted  to  introduce  the 
antidote,  by  meane  of  a  syringe  furnished  with  an  elastic  tube.  The  dog,  however, 
hit  the  tube,  and  was  otherwise  so  unmanageable,  that  scarcely  any  Could  be 
administered.    He  died  at  half-past  twelve. 

Dr.  Von  Specz  finding  that  the  hydrated  peroxyde  of  iron  could  not  l^  given 
in  a  sufficient  dose  in  this  way,  made  the  following  change  in  the  mmle  of 
exhibition. 

Experiment  3.  On  the  28th  of  October,  1835,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
a  drachm  of  finely  powdered  arsenic  was  administered  to  a  mastiff  six  months 
old,  which  had  been  sparingly  fed  the  day  before.  About  five  minutes  afterwards, 
an  ounce  of  the  dry  hydrated  peroxyde  of  iron,  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fried  liver  pudding,  was  laia  before  him.  He  ate  the 
whole,  and  afterwards  drank  about  three  ounces  of  milk.  About  eleven  o'clock, 
he  had  some  fluid  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  but  still  appeared  lively.  About 
three  o'clock  p.  m.  he  looked  dejected,  went  to  his  bed,  and  lay  there  quietly ; 
during  the  night  he  had  five  fluid  evacuations.  On  the  29th,  he  looked  dejected, 
did  not  stir  from  his  bed,  and  neither  ate  nor  drank.  On  the  30th  he  ate  a  little 
meat,  drank  about  six  ounces  of-milk,  and  returned  to  his  bed.  On  the  morninff 
of  the  Ist  of  November,  he  was  quite  lively,  and  ate  every  thiag  that  was  offers! 
to  bim. 

Experiment  4.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1836,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
a  draehm  of  finely  powdered  arsenic  was  given  in  some  pudding  to  a  bitch,  twelvi 
months  old.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  an  ounce  of  the  antidote  was  given, 
mixed  with  liver  pudding,  the  whole  of  which  was  devoured  by  the  animal.  At 
eleven  o'clock  she  went  to  her  bed,  appeared  shy  and  timid,  and  refused  to  eat.  She 
remained  quietly  in  her  bed  the  whole  night,  without  vomiting  or  purging.  On 
the  morning  of  the  llth  she  had  three  fluid  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  ill ;  on  the  12th  she  was  running  about  as  usual. 

The  foregoing  mode  of  exhibiting  the  antidote  to  animals:  may  be  employed 
until  vomiting  commences ;  after  this  oceurveace,  it  must  be  administered  by  means 
of  a  syringe. 

As  one  sixth  of  the  quantity  of  arsenic  administered  in  Experiments  3  and  4, 

is  more  than  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog,  Dr.  Von  Specz  looks  upon  the  hydrated 

peroxyde  of  iron  as  a  true  specific,  and  thinks  that  its  failure  in  any  given  case  is 

to  be  attributed  to  its  being  employed  too  late,  or  given  in  too  small  a  quantity. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  giving  of  a  sufficient  dose,  ten  times  the  quantity  of 

hydrated  peroxyde  of  iron  must  be  administered;  but  a  much  larger  quantity  may 

be  safely  given,  as  this  remedy  does  not  exercise  any  deleterious  effect  on  the 

animal  eeonomy.    In  order  to  obtain  the  remedy  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  free 

from  any  admixture  of  copper,  he  recommends  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  by 

ammonia,  and  states  that  this  preparation  when  properly  made,  and  preserved 

in  bottles  with  good  glass  stoppers,  will  retain  its  virtues  for  a  very  considerable 

time.    The  following  is  the  mode  of  exhibition  which  he  recommends  in  oases 

of  poisoning  by  arsenic-^^R.  Olet  Amygdal,  dulcis,  Hulv.Gummi  Arabici,  Pulv. 

Saochari  Albi  00  ^ij*  tere  simul  et  afimde,  sensim  terendo,  Aqus)  destillate  ^xv. ; 

Hydratis  Ferrici  5iij ;  of  this  mixture,  previously  well  shaken,  a  dessert-spoonful 

is  to  be  given  every  three  minutes* 
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Dr.  Von  Specs  resumed  hia  inTestigations  the  following  year,  bot  instead  df^ 
the  pure  hydrated  peroxyde,  be  employed  substances  in  which  it  is  known  to 
exist  in  considerable  quantity,  and  which  require  no  previous  preparation,  namely, 
rust  of  iron,  and  baematite  (red  iron  ore.) 

Experiment  1.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1836,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
a  drachm  of  finely  pulveiized  arsenic,  mixed  with  about  an  ounce  of  fried  liver 
pudding,  was  given  to  a  dog  twelve  months  old.  Immediately  afterwards,  a 
mixture  of  two  ounces  of  hsmatite  with  seven  ounces  of  liver  pudding  was 
offered  to  him,  the  whole  of  which  he  devoured,  and  then  drank  a  small  quantity 
of  milk.  Forty  minutes  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  with  violent  retching;  the 
anterior  extremities  were  extended  spasmodically  forwards,  and  the  posterior - 
drawn  backwards,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  arsenic ;  be  also  had 
severe  vomiting,  and  convulsive  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  At  eleven 
oMock  he  went  to  his  bed  and  was  peevish ;  the  retching  continued  during  the 
afternoon,  and  be  had  five  dark-coloured  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  On  the 
17th  of  January,  he  remained  the  whole  day  in  his  bed,  refused  to  eat  or  drink, 
and  had  six  dark-coloured  evacuations.  On  the  18th  he  appeared  quite  lively, 
sprang  to  meet  the  servant,  and  ate  and  drank  with  much  desire. 

Experiment  2.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1836,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
a  drachm  of  finely  powdered  arsenic,  mixed  with  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of' 
liver  pudding,  was  given  to  a  dog  four  months  old,  and  immediately  afterwards 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  rust  of  iron  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  liver  pudding.  The 
animal  ate  only  three  fourths  of  the  antidote,  and  then  drank  a  small  quantity  of 
milk.  At  half  pas  eleven  he  vomited,  but  still  appeared  lively  ;  at  one  o'clock 
he  had  a  green  evacuation  from  the  bowels.  During  the  afternoon  he  had  five 
alvine  evacuations  and  frequent  retching,  but  no  vomiting.  In  the  evening  he 
went  to  his  bed,  and  remained  there  quietly  during  the  night ;  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  he  had  several  dark  brown  fiuid  evacuations,  but  was  in  other  respects 
lively,  had  a  good  appetite,  ate  bread,  and  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of 
illness. 

Experiment  3.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1836,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  drachm  of  finely  powdered  arsenic,  which  had  been  previously  dissolved  in  two 
ounces  of  hot  water,  was  poured  down  the  throat  of  a  dog  four  months  old,  while 
the  solution  was  still  warm,  by  means  of  a  tin  funnel,  and  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  rust  of  iron,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  oniilk, 
was  administered  in  the  same  way.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  dog  was 
attacked  with  convulsions  and  retching,  and  droptdown  as  if  dead.  After  fifteen 
minutes  he  got  up,  crawled  into  a  corner,  and  vomited  violently.  During  the 
niffht  he  had  several  dark-coloured  alvine  evacuations.  On  the  20th  he  was 
sullen,  and  refused  to  eat;  on  the  21st  he  was  fresh  and  lively,  and  greedily  ate 
some  bread  offered  to  him. 

Experiment  4.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1836,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
a  drachm  of  arsenic,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  liver  pudding,  was  given  to  a  dog 
four  months  old,  and  then  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  hematite,  mixed  with  ^ye 
ounces  of  liver  pudding  :  the  animal  devoured  the  whole.  Forty  minntes  after- 
wards, he  was  attacked  with  retching  and  convulsions  followed  by  severe  vomit- 
ing ;  as  soon  as  the  retching  ceased,  he  ate  up  again  what  had  been  ejected  from 
the  stomach.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  began  to  vomit  again,  became  dejected,  and 
went  to  his  bed ;  he  whined,  retched  continually,  and  his  jaws  were  covered  with 
a  whitish  foam.  During  the  afternoon  he  had  several  alvine  evacuations  of  a 
reddish  colour,  trembled,  and  was  affected  with  constant  retching  and  convulsive 
twitches.  In  the  evening  he  was  more  tranquil.  On  the  25th  he  was  quite 
lively,  sprang  to  meet  us,  and  ate  with  a  good  appetite. 

Experiment  6.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1836,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
a  drachm  of  finely  pulverized  arsenic,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  liver  pudding,  was 
given  to  a  dog  three  months  old,  and  immediately  afterwards  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  lapis  heematites  mixed  with  five  ounces  of  liver  pudding;  the  animal 
consumed  only  two  thirds  of  the  antidote.  Twenty  minutes  afterwards  he  begar^ 
to  vomit,  and  at  the  same  time  had  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels :  he  was  then 
attacked  with  retching,  vomiting,  and  convulsions,  which  lasted.until  one  g'oloek  {• 
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durtng  Mb  time'  he  iranited  mx  timet.  At  two  o'doek  he  heesme  dejeeled^ 
shivered,  and  eouffhi  his  bed ;  the  retching  was  eztremelj  seTere*  and  his  jaws 
weie  coTered  with  foam*  lliese  symptoms  disappeared  about  eight  o'cloQk  in 
the  evening.  On  the  25tby  he  remained  in  his  bed ;  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  he  vomited  twice  a  white  frothy  fluid ;  at  eleven,  he  had  some  fluid 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  On  the  36th,  he  had  several  greenish  brown 
evacoHtions,  but  appeared  lively  and  ate  with  app^he. 

From  these  expsfinents  Dr.  Von  Specs  is  led  to  oonc]ade«  that  rust  ef  iron 
and  hematite,  altnough  they  do  not  prevent  all  the  bad  effects  of  arsenic  on  the 
system,  may,  in  defect  of  the  hydrated  peroxyde  of  iron,  be  employed  as  antidotes 
to  that  poison.  To  the  hydrated  peroxyde,  which  is  capable  of  neutralizing  all 
the  deleterious  properties  of  the  poison,  he  assigns  the  first  rank  assniaivtidots 
to  arsenious  acidv  next  to  this  stands  rusi  of  inm^  and  tbMi^  Md  long$  hUervaUo^ 
hematite,  whieh^  in  consequence  of  its  slow  operation,,  ooiay  be  used  without  any 
beneficial  result  where  the  poison  is  exercismg  a  very  powerful  action  on  the 
system.  Experiments  1,  4,  and  5,  of  the  second  series,  show  distinctly  the 
predominant  mfluence  of  arsenic  on  the  system,  although  the  hematite  was  ad^ 
ministered  immediately  aAsr  the  peiseOt  and  befoie  its  specific  eflSscCs  ecmld  be 
produced.  The  animals,  it  is  tine,  did  not  die,  but  the  eountefaetiog  powers.  o{ 
the  antidote  were  not  manifested  until  nearly  three  hours  after  its  exhibition* 
These  objections  do  not  apply  with  any  thing  like  the  same  force  to  rast  of  iron^ 
which  Dr.  Von  Specs  thinks  may  be  Mvaatageously  employed  as  an  antidote  in 
defect  of  the  hydrated  peroxyde.  Its  pmk  raicaey  as  an  antidote  is  shows  in 
Eraeriments  2  and  3  of  the  second  series.  The  remarkable  effects  of  thearsenio 
in  Experiment  3  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  mode  of  administration,  for  Dr.  Von 
Specs  has  repeatedly  found  that  the  poison  operates  much  more  rapidly  wheu 
introduced  into  the  stomach  into  a  state  of  solution.  A  drachm  of  arsenfc  in 
powder  does  not  prsduee  its  deadly  effects  om  the  system  is  less  thsa  six  or  eigbs 
Aours,  while  the  same  quantity  disserved  in  warm  water  destroys  life  in  a  moiBhr 
shorter  time.  Rust  of  iron  has  also  the  additional  advantage,  that  it  caft  always. 
DC  Drocured  ^irith  f&cilitv 
md.  Jahrlmeher  du  k.  k  0.  St.    xix  Band.  4  Stuck,  xx  Band.  I  Stuck.  1836. 


SITRGERY. 

DISLOCATION,  WITH  EXPOSURE,  OF  THE  ELBOW  JOINT. 

ST  JOHN  H.   DATTOir   (ska  BARBOB,  H.  T.) 
Oil  ft  Letter  ftddrtMed  t4>tb«  Editor.) 

I  send  you  a  brief  account  of  a  case  which,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  is  unique. 

On  the  7th  September  last,  Charles  Mott,  set.  19  years,  fell  from  a  horse,  dis- 
locating the  elbow,  9  o'clock,  p.  m.  When  first  seen,  presented  the  end  of  the 
radius,  and  the  olecranon  process,  which  had  passed  round  the  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  protruding  through  a  transverse  wound  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  one 
inch  above  the  bend.  The  artery,  veins,  ligaments,  and  in  fact  the  wbole  of  the 
soft  parts  except  the  nerve,  completely  torn  across ;  the  synovia  escaping  from 
the  wouud,  which  was  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  fore-arm  flexed 
backward  upon  the  arm.  Had  bled  as  near  as  could  judge  Ih^ss.  With  the 
assistance  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Lord,  the  dislocation  was  easily  reduced,  the  soi^ 
parts  retained  together  by  adhesive  strips,  and  the  arm  kept  in  a  semi-flexed 
positien  by  s  splint  and  bandage.  After  placing  him  in  bed,  with  warm  flannels 
about  the  limb,  the  pulse  50  and  weak,  ordered  a  weak  sling.    At  9  o^clocrk, 

10* 
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p.  M^  pulse  60.    Sligrht  oosing  of  blood,  some  pain ;  slacked  -the  bandage  abova 
the  elbow. — ^Tinet.  opii  n\,  xt. 

Sept.  8th.  9  o^clock,  a.  m.,  slight  swelling,  pain,  thirst,  tongue  white,  numb- 
ness of  the  ann;  pulse  70;  sulphat  magnesia  54-  ^  o'clock,  p.  m.,  more 
swelling  and  pain ;  two  eyacuations.  Bandage  loosened  in  its  whole  length, 
arm  extended  to  the  best  position  in  expectation  of  anchylosis.— Tine,  opii  nt  xt« 

8ept.  9th.  Swelling  increases;  pain,  numbness,  thirst  as  before ;  pulse  85. 
Bandage  slacked. — ^Lemonade. 

Sept  10th*  Free  eyacuatipn  of  the  bowels.  Slept  well;  pulse  95;  other- 
wise as  before. 

Sept.  11th.    Less  pain,  oozing  of  pus,  pulse  90.    Doing  well. 

Sept.  19th.  Removed  the  dressing.  Two-thirds  of  the  external  wound  closed 
by  adhesion,  dressed  with  dry  lint,  free  flow  of  pus ;  pulse  reduced  to  70,  in- 
flammation much  abated. 

Sept.  14th.    Redness,  pain,  heat,  and  swelling,  gradually  subsiding.    Pulse 
natural,  oozing  of  a  thin  watery  fluid,  dressed  the  wound  with  salve.— B:  Acet. 
Plumb.^ij ;  Sulph.  Soda  ^iiij ;  Cera  Flava,  Axunge  a&  f^. 
,   Sept.  23d.    General  appearance  the  same. 

Sept.  26th.  Some  increase  of  heat,  redness,  and  tumor;  slight  irritative 
fever;  hit  it  severely  yesterday. — Six  leeches  to  the  part,  sulphat  magnesia  5ij* 

From  this  to  the  present  he  has  been  constantly,  though  slowly,  gaining. 
There  is  flexion  and  extension  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  inches,  but  very  little 
if  any  rotation.  The  arm  is  somewhat  less  than  the  other,  and  entirely  without 
pulsation  at  the  wrist.  What  appears  singular  to  me  in  the  case  is,  that  both 
bones  protruded  through  the  wound  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  without  fracture  of 
the  olecranon. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON  EXTRA CTIOJ^   AND  DISPLACEMENT  OF   THE 

CATARACT. 

By  J.  A.  Robertson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh. 

THULia  a  very  excellent  statistteal  and  practical  paper,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
places  in  a  clear  light  the  relative  success  resulting  from  the  different  modes  of 
performing  the  operation  for  cataract.  Dr.  R.  passes  in  review  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of— 1.  DivUion^  or  breaking  down  the  lens  in  situ;  2.  Extrac' 
tion !  3.  Displacement  /  including  Depreaaion  and  JReeiinaiion  ;  in  the  former  process, 
the  lens' beiDK  pushed  perpendicularly  downwards;  in  the  latter,  the  lens  beinsr 
imbedded  in  the  vitreous  humour,  with  its  anterior  surface  turned  upwards  and 
its  upper  edge  backwards.  We  can  only  find  room  to  give  some  of  the  numerical 
results  dedoedi  by  Dr»  R.  from  the  collation  of  numerous  cases,  and  the  conclusions 
which  he  has  found  himself  warranted  to  draw  from  the  whole  facts  and 
reasonings,. 

Out  of  lSb7  operations  by  Extraetitm,  there  were  397  failures,  or  30  per  cent, 
(nearly).  Out  of  5729  operations  by  Dispheement^  there  were  1004  failures,  or 
17  per  cent  (nearly).  This  last  series  includes  a  great  number  of  operations  bj 
Depres9ion?A  well  as  Eeetinaiion  /  and  Dr.  R.  remarks,  that  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
operation  is  preferable  to  the  former,  so  ought  the  results  to  be  much  more 
favourable  if  all  the  cases  had  been  operated  on  by  Reclination.  The  preceding 
results  are  collected  from  the  writings  of  others.  Dr.  Robertson  subjoins  a  state- 
ment of  179  cases  of  hard  cataract,  without  any  complication,  operated  on  by 
himself.    The  results  were  as  follows : 


Extraction  .    •    .    •   64  33  14  18 

RecIinatioQ,     .    .      115         94  10  11; 

beiDg^  a  proportion  of  failures  by  Extraction  of  28  per  cent,  {nearly),  and  b  j 
Reclination  of  only  9  per  cent  (nearly). 

The  following  are  tne  conclusiona  drawn  by  Dr.  R.: 
^  ^«  1.  That  the  safest  mode  of  operating  when  the  cataract  is  soft  is  by  breaking 
it  down,  and  thereby  effectingr  its  absorption. 

'*  2.  That  in  all  operations  in  which  the  needle  is  used,  that  instmment  onght 
to  be  entered  througn  the  sclerotic,  and  not  through  the  cornea. 

<'  3.  That  in  cases  of  hard  cataract,  complicated  with  the  various  diseases  of 
Ihe  eye  and  its  appenda^s,  mentioned  above,  the  needle  ought  to  be  employed, 
the  mode  of  operating  being  adapted  to  each  individual  case. 

**  4.  That  hard  cataract  without  such  complications  may  be  effectually  removed 
by  the  operations  of  Extraction  or  Diiplacement, 

**  5.  That  the  operation  of  Depression  is  impracticable,  and  that  attempts  to  perr 
form  it  will  be  productive  of  the  most  injurious  results. 

*'  6.  That  many  of  the  accidents  which  may  occur  during  the  operation  of 
Extraction  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  degree  of  skill  or  dexterity,  and,  therefore, 
form  valid  objections  to  the  operation. 

^'  7..  That  the  accidents  which  may  occur  during  the  operation  of  reclination 
arise  from  faults  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  for  as  soon  as  the  needle  is  entered,  he 
has  complete  command  over  the  eye.  They  do  not,  tiierefore,  form  valid  objec- 
tions to  the  operation. 

''  8.  That  the  resulting  success  from  the  operation  of  HeeUnation  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  from  Extraction, 

*'9»  That  in  oases  of  failure  of  the  operation  by  ReeUnation^  the  eye,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  is  not  left  in-  so  hopeless  a  condition  as  when  the  operation 
of  Extraction  has  failed. 

"  10.  That,  in  eonsequence  of  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  violent 
inflammation  f^ter  Reclination,  there  is  infinitely  less  likelihood,  than  in  cases  of 
Extraetiony  of  such  depleting  measures  being  reauired  as  may  prove  ruinous  to 
the  general  health  of  tne  patient."— ^tft'n^ur^A  joumaU    April,  1837. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOSSIL  INFUSORIA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Baron  de  Humboldt. — '« Fossil  infusoria  have  been 
eaten  in  Lapland  in  times  of  great  scarcity.  M.  Retzius,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
at  Stockholm^  has  recently  written  thus  to  M.  Ehrenberg :  *  Through  the  kindf- 
ness  of  M.  Berzelius  I  have  received  some  fragments  of  the  siliceous  deposit  of 
Framensbad,  sent  by  yon  to  him.  The  carapaxes  of  the  fossil  infusoria  con- 
tained in  this  deposit  made  me  think  of  a  mineral  substance,  vulgarly  called 
Bergmehl  (flour  of  the  mountains),  analyzed  and  described  by  M.  Berzelius  in 
the  Annates  de  Poggendorf  for  the  year  1833.  This  fbur  of  the  mountains  con- 
tains sil^x,  an  animu  substance,  and  the  crMqxte  acid  (quellen  saure),  discovered 
by  this  great  chemist.  The  Laplanders  mix  the  Bergmehl,  when  a  famine  takes 
place,  with  the  flour  of  eom  and  bark,  in  order  to  make  bread.  They  fed  in  this 
manner  in  1833,  in  the  littie  district  of  Degerfore,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lapland, 
in  the  64th  and  65th  degrees  of  latitude.  On  examining  thtf  mountain  flour, 
which  is  considered  by  these  superetitious  people  to  be  a  gift  from  the  great 
spirit  of  the  forests,  I  have  discovered  nineteen  different  forms  of  infusoria,  with 
siliceous  carapaxes,  of  which  I  send  you  drawings.  The  whole  of  the  mineral 
16  composed  of  them,  and  the  conjecture  which  I  formed  on  its  analogy  with 
the  deposit  at  Franzensbad,  proves  to  have  been  well  founded.  M.  Ehrenberg 
has  received  the  mineral  flour  from  Lapland,  and  several  of  the  infusoria  which 
it  contains  are  supposed  to  be  still  living  near  Berlin.  The  infusoria  are  eaten  in 
Degerfors — I  do  not  say  that  the  inhabitants  are  nourished  by  them.*  ^^"-^thenmum. 
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WHITB  RACB  OF  ATLAS. 

M.  GayoD,  ckief  surgeon  to  the  Afrteaii  army,  writes  to  IML  Dareaa  de  la 
Malle,  that  at  Boaj^ia  there  is  now  living,  a  woman  originally  from  the  interiori, 
supposed  to  he  descended  from  the  white  trihe  of  Mount  Anieps.  She  is  at  most 
twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  ef  very  agpreeaUe  physiognomy,  hlue 
eyes,  fair  hair»  beautiful  teeth„  and  has  a  very  delicate  white  SKin»  She  is 
married  to  the  Imann  of  the  mosaues,  Sldi  Hamed,  by  whom  sbe  has  three 
children,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  herself.  M.  Arago  observes,  that 
these  white  people  are  not  so  rare  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  might  be  supposed, 
for  when  he  was  going  from  Bougia  to  Algiers,  in  1808,  b}r  land,  he  saw  wo- 
men of  all  ages  in  the  different  ▼illares,  who  were  quite  white,  had  blue  eye9 
and  fair  hair,  but  that  the  nature  of  hiis  journey  did  not  permit  him  to  stop  and 
ask  if  they  come  from  any  peculiar  tribe.— i5u2. 


OBrrtTABY. 
Gehkral  Bill  of  Mortality  ?or  LovBoir,rRQN  Dbc.  15»  1835,. to  Dsc  15, 


Abscess 110 

Age  &  Debility,    .33:^0 

Apoplexy  .  .  .  .  •  405 

Asthma 853 

Cancer    133 

Childbirth     ....  194 

Cholera  ' 3 

CoBSiimptioB    .  •  .  3138 
Constipation  of  the 

Bowels 14 

Convulsions     .  •  •  1617 

Group      169 

Dentition,  or  Teeth- 
ing      393 

Diabetes 1 

Diarrhoea 31 

Dropsy 847 

on  the  Brain    .  .  578 

on  the  Chest    •  •  54 

Dysentery  .....  7 

Epilepsy 34 

Erysipelas     ....  75 

Fever 354 


(Intsroiittent  or 

Ague)    •  •  •  •  3 

(Scarlet)  ....  361 

(Typk«»>    ...  59 

Fistola     6 

Gout 91 

Hemorrhage    ...  33 

Heart,  dtseaaed  .  .  155 

Hernia     10 

Hooping-eottgh  .  •  311 

Hydro|wobia  ...  1 

Indigestion    ....  10 

Inflammation   ...  1481 

Bow.  &  Stem .  .  336 

Brain 166 

Lungs^  Pleuza  373 

Influenza 5 

Insanity 336 

Jaundice 35 

Jaw,  locked  •  •  •  .  6 

Liver,  diseased, .  .  346 

Measles 404 

Miscarriage  ....  16 

Moriiiication  ....  194 

Paralysis 164 

Rheumatism    ...  33  [ 

B-edf{a^-:::J;^jTou.u8m 

Of  the  number  buried  were 


Scrofttk  ...... 

SnaU-pox 

Sons    Throat    and 
QttiDfley    •  •  •  . 

Spasm 

Stone  &Giav«l  .  • 
Stricture.  •  .  .  •  * 
Thrash    ...... 

Tamoc 

Venareal    «  .  •  •  « 

Worms 

Unknown  Causes . 
Casiu^ea,  as  under 


dmmtUiu.' 
Drowned    .  .  .  •  • 
Died  by  Visitation 

of  God 

Excessive  ) 
Drinking     J    '  '  ' 
Found  dead  .... 
Killed    by  Tarioos 

Accidents  .... 

Murdered 

Poisoned     

Suicides , 


1836. 

39 
536 

36 

39 

13 

14 

93 

47 

8 

17 

1139 

439 


104 

53 
18 
33 

193 

3 

6 

41 


Under  3  years   of 

age 4167 

3  &under6yr8.  .  1634 
5  &  under  10  .  •  .  783 
10  ^  under  30  .  .  .    673 


30  &  under  30  .  •  .^  1316 
30  &  under  40  .  .  .'  1661 
40  &  under  60  .  •  •  1948 
50  &  under  60.  .  .  1766 
60  &  under  70  .  .  .  1849 


70  &  under  80  . 
80  &  under  90  . 
90  &  under  100 
107 


167^ 
685 

1 


Decrease  in  the  burials  reported  this  year,  1386. 


SKETCH  OF  RASORI. 

Rasori,  the  founder  of  the  present  Italian  school  of  medicine,  was  born  ai 
Parma,  in  1766,  to  the  chief  hospital  of  which  city  his  father  was  head  apothe- 
cary. At  the  early  age  of  eight,  he  entered  the  Universitjr  of  Parma,  where  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  afterwards  acqmred  an  accurate  kaow-> 
ledffe  of  the.£nglish[»  French,  German,  and  Sjmnisk  lang^ges*. 

His  attention  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time  directed  to  a  great  yarietj 
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of  subjects,  in  all  of  which  his  pfofimncy  wlit  xemarkftble.  He  seemed  in  par- 
ticolar  to  kiTe  acquired  a. taste  for  general  literature,  which. he  always  retained. 
-  He  prosecuted  the  study  of  medicine  with  zeal,  and  at  the  af|»  of  nineteen  was 
made  doctor  of  medicine  by  the  Uoiyersity  of  Pisa.  His  thesis  exeited  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  from  the  novelty  of  some  of  its  views,  as  he  introduced  the 
subject  of  animal  heat,  and  Crawford's  theory,  which  was  at  that  time  unknown 
io  Italy. 

At  the  time  when  Rasori  took  his  degree,  surgical  knowledge  was  much 
neglected  at  Pisa,  and  it  was  usual  for  the  University  to  send  one  of  its  gradu- 
ates abroad  to  study  surgery,  and  afterwards  to  make  him  professor  of  that 
branch  of  medicine.  Rasori  was  elected  for  this  purpose  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
on  which  he  departed  for  Florence,  where  he  became  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
Fontani,  Nannoni,  and  Masci^ni.  In  three  years  he  removed  to  Pa  via,  where 
be  remained  two  years,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Spallanaani,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  experiments. 

At  this  period  the  Brunonian  doctrines  made  their  appearance  in  Italy.    Ra-- 
8ori^  studied  Brown's  work  with  ardour,  and  translated  it  into  his  own  language^ 
arguing  at  the  same  time  against  many  of  the  doctrines  which  it  contained.    In 
1793  Rasori  came  to  England,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  on  his  retarn . 
settled  at  Milan. 

In  1796  Rasori  was  appointed  professor  to  the  University  of  Pavia,  in  the 
room  of  Scarpa,  who  jefused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of. 
Bonaparte.    His  opening  address  was  a  profound  '*  examination  of  medical 
doctrines,"  and  next  day  he  harangued  his  pupils  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

After  being  professor  two  years,  he  was  called  to  be  secretary  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  which  office  he  showed  his  usual  activity :  but  he  soon  found 
that  this  was  not  his  vocation,  and  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Pavia,  in  the' 
capacity  of  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  and  chief  of  the  medical  directory. 
Alter  holding  this  office  for  three  months  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  it,  and. 
replaced  by  his  rival,  Moscati. 

On  leaving  his  professorship,  he  was  made  government-superintendent  of  the 
great  hospital  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies;  but  immediately  afterwards  he 
retired  with  the  French  army  to  Genoa,  where  he  remained  until  its  surrender. 
Duringr  the  siege  a  petechial  fever  raged  generally  and  extensively,  and  Rasori, 
treated  it  according  to  the  principles  which  he  had  already  explained  in  his 
clinical  lectures  at  Favia.  He  was  very  successful,  and  published  a  history  of 
the  disease,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  contra-stimulants, 
and  the  employment  of  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo  he  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
confirm  his  opinions  by  a  variety  of  experiments  on  animals,  and  to  establish, 
the  stimulant  influence  of  some  remedies,  and  contra-stimulant  power  of  others. 

In  1807,  when  Rasori's  reputation  had  become  established,  and  strangers 
began  to  resort  to  him,  he  was  allowed  by  the  government  to  form  two  clinical 
wards,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women,  each  of  more  than  100  beds,  in  the 
great  hospital  of  Milan.  It  was  in  these  wards  that  he  practically  developed  his 
system,  and  instructed  the  pupils  who  afterwards  spread  his  doctrines  so  widely. 

But  Rasori  did  not  remain  long  in  private  life,  for  he  was  soon  appointed  first 
physician  of  the  kingdom,  which  office  devolved  on  him  the  general  direction  of 
matters  connected  with  the  public  health.  At  this  time  the  petechial  fevei, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  was  raging  not  only  in  the  hospitals  of  Lombardy 
but  also  in  many  stations  in  which  the  troops  had  remained.  Rasori  was  de-. 
spatched  to  stop  its  ravages ;  and  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  isolating  the 
affected  from  the  unaffected. 

His  general  services  and  success  in  practice  were  appreciated  by  the  govern- 
ment, which,  in  1808,  made  him  professor  of  clinical  medicine  to  the  military 
hospital  for  the  instruction  of  medical  officers  for  the  army.  In  this  office  he 
gare  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

'  The  success  of  Rasori,  however,  created  him  niany  enemies ;  and  a  violent 
attack  on  his  doctrine  of  contra-stimulants  was  published.  To  this  attack  Rasori 
replied  in  the.most  open  and  satisfactory  manner,  by  publishing  aaaual  reporta 
of  the  reeult  of  his  practice. 
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Oa  the  -reKyecopatioh  of  Lon^ard^  bj  the  Autriahay  Basoci  loal*  all  his  ap- 
pointments, and  feU'undet  the  gaspioioa  of  govefomMrt.  On  a  eonspuacy  beiBf 
apprehended,  he  was  seized,  impnaoned,  and  hept  fbar  yetam  bt  ooiifinemeiit. 
Daring  his  impiisoBment,  although  his  health  safiisted  ceneid^rably  from  inter- - 
raittent  fever,  he  disf^ayed  his  wonted  actirity  of  mind ;  he  wrote  a  renew  of  a 
work  OB  diseases  of  the  spine,  translated  a  work  from  tba  German,  and  began  to 
prepare  a  large  work  on  inflammation,  which  he  lived  to  complete.  Thia  work 
is  about  to  be  published,  and  has  excited  a  good  deal  (^expectation. 

After  his  release  from  prison,  Rasori  continued  to  publish  ixiterestisig  tablea 
of  the  results  of  his  practice,  proving  the  superiority  of  his  own  method  over  that 
of  other  physicians.  About  this  time  the  then  Pnncess  of  Walesy  while  travel- 
ling in  Italy,  was  taken  ill,  when  Rasori  was  sent  for^  and  cured  her. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  after  his  release  his  hospital  practice  was 
followed  by  as  many  pupils  as  formerly,  and  that  his  general  praedce  was  such 
as  his  many  agreeable  qualities  were  calculated  to  insure.  He  died  on  the  15th 
of  April  of  this  year,  aged  71.  A  coloesal  statue  of  him  in  maorhle  ia  about  to 
be  erected  in  Milan.  Rasori's  contra-stimulant  system,  which  at  present  prevails 
in  Italy,  is  but  a  slight  modification  of  Brown's  doctrtoes,'*'  and  though  it  has  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  attention  in  its  day,  is  quite  destitute  of  the  elements  of  sta- 
bility.   Some  remarks  on  it  will  be  found  in  this  journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  247. 

[We  are  indebted,  says  the  London  Medical  Gazette^  to  the  GnzeHeM^^ieaie^ 
for  the  substance  of  the  preceding  account  of  this  distiaguiahed  physician*] 

DOCTOR  PHYSICK. 

In  the  death  of  Philip  Stno  Physice,  M.D,  on  the  15th  of  Decembert  1837, 
the  profession,  of  which  he  was  the  admitted  head,  has  sustained  a  heavy,  we 
will  not  say,  irreparable  loss.  The  principles  of  surgery,  his  favourite  branch, 
which  he  long  and  successfully  taught,  are  bow  so  well  understood  and  so 
generally  practised,  that  the  absence  of  their  promulgator  will  be  less  felt  than 
would  have  been  the  case  after  the  decease  of  a  bold  and  even  inventive  empiric, 
who,  content  to  act  out  bis  own  coneeptiens,  cares  not  to  show  to  what  extent  they 
are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  or  with  the  phenomena  of  living-organized  bodiea.. 

Doctor  Physick  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age^-leaving  behind  him  a 
large  fortune,  the  product  mainly  of  his  professional  labours,  a  fame  as  a  prac- 
titioner unequalled  on  this  continent;  heirs  to  his  name,  and  admiring  friends, 
who  are  intent  on  exhibiting  his  talents  and  character  in  the  most  advantageous 
relief  before  the  public  eye.  Was  not  such  a  man,  or  ought  he  not  to  have  been, 
happy  ?  If  happiness  could  be  found  in  the  externals  of  wealth,  and  honour,  and 
fame,  and  an  admiring  and  grateful  community,  Philip  Syng  Physick  surely^ 
obtained  it.  But  there  are  other  elements  which  it  would  be  well  for  him  wha 
runs  ambition^s  course  to  remember  are  paramount  to  these— we  mean  a  temper- 
ament disposing  to  cheerfulness,  good  health,  the  intimacy  of  friendship,  if  not 
the  delights  of  a  domestic  circle,  tastes  sufficiently  diversified  to  allow  of  the  pos- 
aessor  finding  at  every  minute  of  leisure  from  the  toils  of  business  pleasure  in 
their  cultivation  by  conversation,  reading  and  study;  and  finally,  and  above  all, 
the  difiused  glow  of  piety  animating,  sustaining,  and  impelling  amidst  the  cares 
and  vexations  and  dark  sorrows  of  life. 

How  far  Dr.  Phys  ck  was  possessed  of  and  enjoyed  these  gifts  and  ornaments, 
it  will  be  the  province  of  his  biographers  to  tell  us.  Already  we  find,  that  the 
three  of  his  professional  friends  who  have  held  the  most  free  and  confidential  inter- 
course with  him,  have  been  olected  for  this  office.    Dr.  Chapman  wllli  ere  long, 

*  This  aisertion  is  inaccurate.  For  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  doctrine,  we 
would  refer  to  an  article  in  the  5th  voU  of  Dr.  Chapmaa's  Medical  and  Physioal  Journal, 
by  John  Bell,  M.D. — Ea.  Eglbct.  Jovbk. 
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^IppMably  to reqdeatideliter  his ealogy  before  the Medieai  Class  of  the  UsiT«r- 
mty  of  PeMisylvanm ;  Dr.  Homer  has  been  appointed  to  perform  a  similar  doty 
before  the  Philosophical  Society ;  and  Dr.  Randolph,  son-in-law  of  the  deceased, 
before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society.  From  materials  which  will  be  thus 
furnished,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  out  a  portrait,  which  shall  convey  some 
definite  idea  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  lineaments  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of 
the  skill  and  attainments  of  the  surgeon  and  physician.  To  do  this,  it  is  very 
obvious,  although  the  fact  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked  in  most  of  the 
biographies  of  the  time,  the  painting  ought  not  to  be  entirely  mooochromatic.     \ 

Introductory  Lecturt,  ddivered  before  the  Medical  Class  of  the  Uni- 
s  vtrsity  of  Maryland,    November,  1837.     By  Samuel  G.  Bakbr, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Doctor  Baker's  present  production  ought  to  be  called  an  Oration  in  heroic 
strain  rather  than  a  Lecture  in  didactic  style.  Put  into  alexandrine  verse,  it 
might  be  added  to  Darwin^s  *  Loves  of  the  Plants,'  unless  it  should  be  claimed 
for  ingrafting  on  the  *  Loves  of  the  Triangles.'  **  The  investigating  naturalist," 
as  represented  by  the  lecturer,  is  indeed  a  wonderful  character,  who  '*  has  found 
in  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the  field  kind  ministers  to  pain  and  sufferinsf." 

.  *'  He  has  hewn  its  [the  earth's]  flinty  vitals — he  has  brought  to  its  aid  the  explo- 
sive force  of  powder  to  sever  its  hard  substance."    **  He  has  found  there  arrayed 

.  in  rich  associations  the  various  metals,  earths  and  ores.  The  dull  native  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  his  magic  wand  has  converted  into  the  beautiful,  the  admired 
quicksilver,  which,  in  its  application  to  the  arts,  has  become  a  dearly  precious 
metal."  Then  we  are  told  that  the  maxim  *  know  thyseir  has  been  singularly 
acted  on,  and  self-knowledge  promoted,  by  the  aid  of  quicksilver  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mirrors.  We  learn  farther,  that  the  '  magic  wand'  has  awakened  into 
being  the  materials  '*  sleeping  in  the  calm  repose  of  crystallized  nature."  **  By 
the  biddings  of  his  master  spirit"  the  ores  of  arsenic,  silver  and  copper  are  mzae 
to  lay  aside  the  rude  garb  in  which  nature  has  invested  them."  **His  confi- 
dent spirit  has  plnnged  even  into  the  sea :"  but  let  us  not  be  alarmed ;  he  is  not 
drowned.  He  has  lost  his  wand,  it  is  true, — and  now  the  electric  and  galvanic 
fluids  are  added  to  his  iquiver.  We  have  marked  the  two  words  by  which  the 
original  idea  is  advanced  of  a  quiver  holding  imponderable  fluids  in  place  of 
arrows,  as  heretofore  always  supposed. 

Hitherto  all  the  wonders  are  done  by  '  the  naturalist,'  but  now,  without  any 
notice  of  change  or  transformation,  the  magic  wand  is  transferred  to  *  the  phy- 
sician.' In  a  strain  highly  figurative,  the  lecturer  allows  us  to  guess  that  he 
meant  to  speak  of  the  darmg  of  that  man  who  first  drew  blood,  with  a  view  to 
abate  the  violence  of  fover. 

Doctor  Baker  is  associated  with  the  members  of  the  former,  or  as  we  may  call 
il^  old  Faculty  of  the  University,  who,  after  resigning  their  chairs,  have  reorffa- 
nized  themselves,  and  claim  a  right  to  lecture  and  confer  degrees  under  rae 
government  of  the  *  Regents.'  The  latter  part  of  his  lecture  bears  on  this  matter, 
and,  in  no  very  measared  or  courteous  terms,  censures  the  Trustees  and  their  most 
active  medical  friends.  With  these  disputes  we  cannot  meddle.  For  all  the 
parties,  individually,  we  have  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  kindness;  and  in  our 
present  strictures  on  the  inflated  style  displayed  in  the  Introductory  of  Professor 
Baker,  we  have  had  an  eye  singly  to  the  correction  of  an  abuse  which  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase,  in  place  of  its  yielding,  as  we  had  fondly  hoped,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  better  taste  now  inculcated  in  our  seminaries  of  learning. 

Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Course  of  the  Institutes  of  MeMcine^ 
ddivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,    November  6th,  1837* 

Bj  SaXUKL  jAQKSONf  M.D. 

This  lecture  by  Dr.  Ja^ksen^  different  IVom  noet  i&tvdbacteries,  displays  jMch 
thought  and  research,  not  of  the  4»lack  letter  kind,  but  into  the  phenomena  of  the 
living  body,  both  in  its  healthy  and  morbid  state.    If  fault  were  found,  it  would 
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most  likely  be,  that  the  exposition  is  more  in  the  aphoristic  than  in  the  merely 
didactic  style;  and  hence  a  strain  on  the  attention  of  the  reader*  and  still  more 
on  the  auditor,  which  those  who  wish  always  to  see  the  idea  on  the  surface  may 
find  somewhat  irksome.  Every  student  must  prefer,  however,  finding  materials 
before  him  for  profitable  thought,  to  having  his  fancy  tickled  by  misplaced 
allegory  and  poetical  prettinesses. 

Ardent  and  persevering  as  he  is  in  the  study  of  the  authors  of  the  day^  and  in 
accumulating  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  from  his  own  personal  observations, 
Dr.  Jackson  renders,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  justice  to  the  writers  of  the  olden 
time  for  their  faithful  and  accurate  descriptions  of  diseases,  and  of  the  effects  of 
many  of  the  medicines  we  now  employ. 

NEW  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Medical  Examiner :  a  Journal  devoted^to  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
the  Collateral  Sciences,  Edited  by  J.  B.  Biddle,  M.D.,  and  M. 
Clymer,  M.D. 

To  be  printed  on  a  lar^e  sheet,  which  will  contain  sixteen  pages,  octavo,  of  doubfe 
column,  and  published  upon  every  alternate  Wednesday,  beginning  with  the 
3d  January,  1837.  The  annual  subscription  will  be  three  dollars,  payable  in 
advance^  The  office  of  the  Examiner  is  at  No.  230  Spruce  street,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh. 

The  plan  of  the  new  Journal  will  be  that  of  the  weekly  Medical  Gazettea  of 
Paris,  London,  and  other  European  capitals:  hence  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall 
contain  accurate  and  regular  clinical  reports  of  the  two  principal  hospitals  of 
Philadelphia,  with  accounts  of  interesting  cases  occurring  in  other  institutions 
and  in  private  practice;  also  notices  and  reviews,  and  a  summary  of  American 
and  European  medical  intelligence.  "  The  editorial  department  of  this  Journal 
will  be  conducted  with  a  zealous  and  entire  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
profession.  It  will  be  strictly  eclectic  and  impartial  in  its  character,  alike  free 
from  sectarian  bias,  and  unperverted  to  the  purposes  of  private  griefs." 

We  will  add,  for  ourselves,  to  this  announcement,  an  expression  of  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  our  professional  brethren  who  have  undertaken  the 
irksome  and  so  generally  thankless  duty  of  editorship.  If  they  succeed,  and 
why  should  they  not,  in  overcoming  the  various  obstacles  to  regular  reports  of 
clinical  cases  and  of  clinical  lectures,  they  will  be  entitled  to,  and  will  secure  the 
support  of  a  large  body  of  readers,  to  whom  information  of  this  nature  would  be 
peculiarly  acceptable. 

In  our  next  we  shall  be  able,  after  a  perusal  of  the  first  two  numbers,  to  indi* 
.  cate  better  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Medical  Examiner. 

We  have  been  favoured,  by  two  of  our  New  York  friends,  with  detailed  re- 
ports (in  the  Sun  and  Herald)  of  the  trial  of  Richard  K.  Frost  for  manslaughter, 
by  steaming  a  person  to  death  afler  the  most  approved  Thomsoniaa  method. 
■  "Hie  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  noticed  in  our  next. 

The  Surgeon's  Practical  Guide  in  Dressing,  and  in  the  Methodic 
Application  of  Bandages.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engrctvings. 
By  Thomas  Cutler,  Late  Staff-Surgeon  in  the  Belgian  Army. 

So  soon  as  the  numerous  engravings  required  to  illustrate  the  text  are  ready, 
this  work  will  appear  in  the  Library.    Of  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  great  body  of  the  profession  in  the  country,  consisting  as  this  does  for  the 
most  part  of  general  practitioners,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt.    We  are  almost  aa  . 
sanguine  of  our  receiving  their  thanks  for  the  increa0ed  facilities  which  we  ahall 
^  furnish  them  for  success  in  their  surgical  dressings,  and  employment  of  various 
apparatus. 
The  suggestion  to  publish  Dr.  Cutler's  work  came  from  a  friend  ixt  the  int»» 
•■'  nor,*  fainflktelf  ofno  sakall  skill  and  practice  in  sorgeiy* 

*  Dr.  Hugh  M'Guire,  of  Winchester,  Ta. 
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ON  MAN,  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIS  FACULTIEa* 

M.  QuETSLBT,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  has  distingruiBhed 
himself  by  a  series  of  interesting  and  original  memoirs  on  various  branches  of 
statistics.  In  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  are  presented  with  a  summary  of 
the  facts  and  conclusions  which  he  had  previously  promulgated;  and  as  we  con- 
ceive that  they  merit  the  serious'  consideration  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  more 
especially  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  we  propose  in  the  following 
pages  to  offer  as  full  an  analysis  of  the  work  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

Before  the  appearance  of  M.  Quetelet's  papers,  the  laws  regulating  the  birth, 
development,  and  death  of  man  had  been  studied,  neither  as  a  whole,  nor  in  re- 
ference to  the  mode  in  which  they  react  on  each  other.  Inquiries  more  or  less 
complete  into  some  of  these  laws,  results  deduced  from  isolated  facts,  and 
theories  frequently  founded  on  single  observations,  constituted  almost  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  science  of  man ;  and  though  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  occupation^ 
climate,  and  season  on  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  had  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated, no  attempt  had  been  made  on  a  large  scale,  to  ascertain  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  increase  of  the  height  or  weight  of  man,  the  development  of  his 
powers,  the  sensibility  of  his  organs,  and  his  other  physical  faculties.  The  age 
at  which  these  faculties  attain  iheit  maximum  of  energy,  that  at  which  they.be^in 
to  decline,  their  values  in  respect  to  the  different  epochs  of  life,  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  influenced,  and  the  causes  by  which  they  are  modified,  remained  unde- 
termined, and  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  and  intellectual  part  of  man,  to  the  influence  exercised 
over  it  by  the  body,  or  over  the  latter  by  the  mind. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  speculative  science,  which  has  long  ago  dis- 
cussed most  of  the  questions  within  its  compass,  which  could  be  immediately 
encountered  without  the  numerical  appreciation  of  facts.  But  it  will  be  found 
that  before  M.  Quetelet  began  his  investigations,  all  those  anthropological  ques- 
tions which  required  the  aid  of  the  sciences  of  observation  and  calculation  re- 
mained almost,  if  not  altogether  unsolved,  and  that  he  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
who  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  various  phenomena  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  of  man  to  fixed  laws,  the  operations  of  which  may  be  exactly  calculated. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  four  books,  the  first  three  containing  the 
facts  which  the  author  has  collected,  and  the  last,  his  conclusions.  W^hatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  latter,  the  former  must  ever  rank  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  vital  and  moral  statistics. 

The  design  of  the  author  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be,  to  study  in  their  eflects 

•  Sur  VHomme  et  le  D^veloppement  de  se^  Facult^i,  &c, — On  Man  and  the 
Development  of  his  Faculties.  By  A.  Quetblet,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Brussels,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Berlin,  Turin,  &c.  3  Vols, 
^vo.    Paris,  1835.    Pp.  xii.  and  653.     Six  Plates. 
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those  causes,  whether  natural  or  disturbing,  which  act  on  the  development  of 
man,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  influence  which  they  exert, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  modify  each  other. 

The  individual  whom  M.  Quetelet  selects  for  consideration  is  an  imaginary 
being,  invested  with  the  average  powers,  either  of  mankind  or  of  a  nation,  and 
upon  whom  all  things  act  with  an  energy  equal  to  the  average  of  that  which  they 
exert  on  society.  In  establishing  the  basis  of  social  physics,  this  imaginary  being 
must  be  alone  considered,  no  account  being  taken  either  of  individual  cases,  or 
of  anomalies,  and  all  inquiry  being  avoided  as  to  whether  or  not  one  or  more  of 
his  faculties  be  capable  of  greater  or  less  development.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  disturbing  influence  of  man  in  modifying  his  phy- 
sical power.  By  means  of  the  dynamometer,  we  may  determine  the  power  of  the 
hands  or  loins  in  a  large  number  of  individuals  of  all  ages,  and  the  results  thus 
obtained  in  respect  to  one  country  will  give  two  scales  of  powers,  the  value  of 
which  will  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  observations,  and  the  care  with 
which  they  have  been  made.  By  afterwards  comparing  scales  obtained  by  the 
same  means,  and  under  the  same  influences,  but  at  different  epochs,  it  will  at 
once  be  ascertained  whether  the  amount  of  power  has  been  diminished  or  in- 
creased by  the  disturbing  influence  of  man.  Farther,  we  may  in  the  same  way 
ascertain  the  variations  which  the  different  classes  of  society  have  undergone. 

After  having  considered  man  at  different  epochs,  and  successively  determined 
the  various  elements  of  his  physical  and  moral  condition,  and  the  variations 
which  occur  in  the  quantity  of  the  things  produced  and  consumed,  in  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  his  wealth,  and  in  his  relations  to  other  nations,  we  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  laws  to  which  he  has  been  subject  in  different  nations  from  their 
origin ;  in  other  words,  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  each  part  of  the  system,  in  the  same  way  as  the  laws  relative  to  man 
in  each  nation  shall  have  been  ascertained,  by  grouping  the  observations  made 
on  individuals.  In  this  point  of  view,  nations,  in  reference  to  the  social  system, 
are  what  individuals  are  to  nations,  both  having  laws  of  growth  and  decay,  and 
both  having  a  more  or  less  extensive  part  in  the  disturbances  of  the  system.  It 
is  only  from  a  general  view  of  the  laws  acting  upon  different  nations,  that  we 
shall  be  ultimately  enabled  to  come  to  any  accurate  conclusion  in  reference  either 
to  the  equilibrium  or  the  movement  of  the  system,  for  we  are  still  incapable  of 
deciding  in  which  of  these  states  it  really  is.  Daily  occurrences  satisfactorily 
prove  the  existence  of  internal  actions  or  forces  reacting  on  each  other,  and  we 
may  form  conjectures  more  or  less  probable  respecting  the  progress  of  the  centre 
of  the  system  and  the  direction  of  the  movement;  but  we  may  yet  And  ultimately, 
that  while  all  the  parts  move  in  a  progressive  or  retrogade  manner,  the  centre  of 
the  system  remains  invariably  in  equilibrio. 

The  numerous  difficult  problems  which  must  be  solved  before  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  such  subjects  can  be  formed,  will  require  the  industry  of  another 
age  at  least.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  may  ourselves  of  those  materials,  which 
M.  Quetelet  has  with  such  ability  and  perseverance  collected  for  the  purpose. 

We  shall  divide  this  paper  into  three  parts.  In  the  Jlrst,  we  shall  consider 
the  laws  regulating  the  reproduction,  in  the  second,  those  regulating  the  death, 
and  in  the  third,  the  height,  weight,  strength,  inspiration,  pulse,  swiftness,  and 
agility  of  man  at  different  ages. 

I.  Reproduction. — It  is  a  curious  fact,  the  cause  of  which  still  remains  a  mat-* 
ter  of  doubt,  that  more  males  than  females  are  annually  born.  In  14,500,000 
observations  made  in  France  from  1817  to  1831,  the  ratio  of  males  to  females 
was  found  to  be  as  106.38  to  100,  and  the  proportion  of  each  year  was  nearly  the 
same.  To  ascertain  whether  climate  had  any  influence  in  producing  this  result, 
thirty  of  the  most  southern  departments  were  selected,  and  the  proportion  found 
to  be  105.95  to  100.  The  diffierence  of  the  results,  though  appreciable,  is  small, 
and  to  render  any  conclusion  satisfactory,  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
inquiry  beyond  so  narrow  a  field.  Captain  Bickes  collected  70,000,000  observa" 
tions  in  the  more  important  states  of  Europe,  and  the  following  are  the  results : 
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States  and  Provinces. 

Russia, 

Province  of  Milan,    .... 

Mecklenburg, 

France,      .        .  •      . 

Netherlands  (Belgium  and  Holland,) 

Province  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania, 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,    . 

Austrian  Monarchy, 

Silesia  and  Saxony, 

Prussian  states  taken  as  a  whole, 

Westphalia  and  Grand  Duchy  of  tbeRhine^ 

Kingdom  of  Wirtemberg, 

It^astern  Prussia  and  Duchy  of  Posen, 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia, 

Great  Britain,  .... 

Sweden,  ..... 

Average  of  Europe, 
This  table,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  militates  against  the  opinion  of 
those  travellers  who  have  asserted  that  a  w^arm  climate  favours  the  birth  of  fe- 
males. Farther  observations,  especially  in  countries  approaching  the  equinoctial 
line,  are  required  before  we  can  decidedly  say  that  climate  has  no  influence. 
The  following  table  exhibits  some  facts  which  have  been  ascertained,  respecting 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  births  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 


Proportion  of  Boys  to  100  Girls. 

.          . 

108.91 

107.61 

107.07 

106.55 

106.44 

106.27 

,        -    , 

106.18 

106.10 

106.05 

105.94 

5, 

105.86 

105.69 

105.66 

A 

105.38 

104.75 

104.62 

106.00 

Years.                Free.— Male. 

Female. 

Slave.— Male. 

Female 

1813,       . 

.       686 

706 

188 

234 

1814,       . 

,       802 

825 

230 

183 

1815,       . 

.       838 

894 

221 

193 

1816,       . 

►       805 

892 

325 

294 

1817,      . 

.       918 

927 

487 

467 

1818,       . 

.       814 

832 

516 

482 

1819,       . 

.       810 

815 

506 

509 

1820,       . 

.       881 

898 

463 

464 

6604      6789  2936      2826 

Thus  among  the  free  population,  more  females  were  born  than  males,  and 
that  every  year,  While  among  the  slaves  in  five  of  the  eight  years,  the  males 
predominated  as  they  do  on  the  average  of  the  whole.  In  the  year  1816,  the 
proportion,  of  females  to  males  in  the  births  occurring  in  the  free  population, 
was  892  to  805,  being  the  highest  of  the  eight  years.  In  the  same  year  the 
reverse  occurred  in  the  slave  population,  the  males  being  to  the  females  as  325  to 
294,  the  former  predominating  more  than  in  any  other  except  one  of  the  years  stated. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  Belgium  returns,  the  proportion  is  influenced  by  a 
town  or  country  residence.  The  proportion  of  males  in  the  whole  births  from 
1815  to  1824,  was  in  towns,  106.66,  and  in  the  country,  106.96  to  100  females ; 
and  from  1825  to  1829,  105.29  in  towns,  and  106.10  in  the  country.  This  fact 
has  also  been  remarked  in  other  countries.  The  following  table,  drawn  up  by 
Captain  Bickes,  exhibits  the  same  difference,  and  besides  shows  that  the  pro* 
portion  in  legitimate  differs  from  that  observed  in  illegitimate  children  : 

States  and  Provinces.         Fropcrtion  of  boys  to  100  girls.— Leciljraate 

France,  .        . 

Austrian  Monarchy, 

Prussian  Monarchy, 

Sw*eden, 

Wirtemberg, 

Bohemia, 

Province  of  Milan, 

Eastern  Prussia  and  Posen, 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania, 

Silesia  and  Saxony, 

Westphalia  and  Duchy  of  the  Low  Rhine, 

Average,       .••... 


/eciliraate. 

Illegitimate. 

106.69 

104,78 

106.15 

104.32 

106.17 

102.89 

104  73 

103.12 

105.97 

103.54 

105.65 

100.44 

107.79 

102.30 

105.81 

103.60 

106.65 

102.42 

106.30 

103.27 

106.07 

101.55 

106.18 

102.93 
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TownAb  Proportion  of  boys  to  100  girls.— Legitimate.  niegitimafev 

Paris, 103.82  103.43 

Amsterdam, 105.0a  108.83 

Leghorn, 104.68  93.21 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,        ....  102.83  107.84 

Leipsic,        ....  .         •  106. 1&  105.94 

Average, .  104.46  103.85 

Captain  fiickes  has  extended  his  inquiries  into  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  ii» 
legitimate  births  to  a  very  great  number  of  towns,  and  the  average  of  the  whole* 
as  calculated  by  M.  Quetelet,  is  104.74  males  to  100  females.  The  investiga- 
tions  of  M.  Poisson  founded  on  the  public  doeuments  of  France,  from  1817  to 
1826,  inclusive,  show  that  in  illegitimate  births  the  males  are  to  the  females  as- 
21  to  20,  instead  of  as  16  to  15,  and  M.  Mathieu  has  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  observations  of  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  D*  Brewster,  in- 
serted in  the  first  Number  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  lead  to  the  same  result. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  phenomenoB:.  M.  Prevost 
conceives  that,  independently  of  any  physiological  cause,  the  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  general  desire  for  male  in  preference  to  female  children.  The 
consequence  of  this,  in  his  opinion,  is  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  family  after 
the  production  of  male  children.  When  parents  have  a  son,  if  any  thing  prevent 
the  increase  of  their  family,  they  are  less  annoyed  than  they  would  have  been,  if 
they  had  had  no  male  progeny.  May  not  this  diminution  of  the  number  of  births, 
he  asks,  after  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  sons,  tend  to  increase  the  ratio  of 
male  infants  1  Without  absolutely  denying  the  influence  of  this  moral  restraint 
in  certain  cases,  we  agree  with  M.  Quetelet  in  believing  it  to  be  altogether  in- 
consistent with  facts  which  we  shall  notice  immediately.. 

Another  explanation  has  been  given  by  M.  Giron  de  Buzareignes,  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  He  divides  society  into  three 
classes — the  first  composed  of  individuals  whose  occupations  tend  to  develop 
their  physical  qualities,  the  second  of  those  whose  occupations  tend  to  weaken 
these  powers,  and  the  third,  of  those  whose  occupations  are  mixed.  According 
to  his  view,  the  proportion  of  male  births  in  the  first  class  will  exceed  that  of 
France  in  general,  in  the  second  class  it  will  be  the  reverse,  and  in  the  third 
class  the  two  will  be  equal.  Thus,  agricultural  pursuits  should  favour  the  pro- 
duction of  males,  manufactures  and  commerce  should  do  the  reverse.  This 
agrees  sufficiently  with  the  results  already  quoted,  but  when  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  does  not  hold  good. 

The  hypothesis  of  M.  Bickes,  who  combats  the  doctrine  of  M.  Giron  de  Buza^ 
reignes,  is  novel  but  inadmissible.  He  assures  us  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  blood  (constitutions)  of  populations  which  differ  from  each  other  m  this 
respect.  According  to  him,  political,  and  civil  institutions,  customs,  occupations, 
modes  of  life,  riches,  poverty,  &c.,  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  proportioa 
in  which  the  two  sexes  come  into  the  world.  The  difference  of  this  proportion 
in  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children,  he  does  not  believe  it  possible  to  explain. 

The  investigations  of  Professor  Hofacker  in  Germany  have  led  him  to  con- 
clude, that  the  true  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  relative  ages  of  the  parents. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  his  inquirers : 

Relative  ages  of  the  Parents.  Proportion  of  Boys  to  100  GirlSw 

The  man  younger  than  the  woman,       .        .         •        .  90.6. 

„     as  old  as  the  woman, 90.0 

„     older  than  the  woman  from  3  to  6  years,        .  103.4 

„  „  6  to  9       „  *  124.7 

„  „  9  to  18     „  .  143.7 

„  „  18  and  more,       .  200.0 

The  man  24  to  36,  and  the  woman  16  to  26  years,         •  116.6 
„                                       „       36  to  46      >,             .  95.4 


„    36  to  48,  „      young,  .  .  176.9 

middle  aged,  .  .  114.3 

above,  .  .  109.2 

„    48  to  60,  „      middle  aged,  .  .  190.0 

above,  .  •  164.3 


»»     »»       >«  i» 
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From  the  table  above  giren^  it  would  appear  that  in  general,  when  the  mother 
18  older  than  the  father,  or  both  parents  are  of  the  same  age,  fewer  sons  are  pro- 
daced  than  daughters.  The  older  the  father  is  than  the  mother,  the  greater  is 
the  proportion  of  sons. 

Mr.  Sadler^s  observations  are  next  quoted  by  M.  Qaetelet,  with  which,  from 
their  being  of  easy  access  in  this  country,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader 
farther  than  to  remark  that  they  completely  corroborate  Professor  Hofacher's 
views. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  on  this  hypothesis  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
sexes  at  birth,  for  the  husband,  being  generally  older  than  the  wife,  male  infants 
mast  predominate.  To  place  the  matter,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  would 
be  Decessary  to  ascertain  in  a  given  district  of  considerable  extent  and  popula* 
tion,  the  ages  when  marriages  are  made,  and  then  compare  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  according  to  this  law  which  should  be  born,  with  the  proportion  actually 
prodaced. 

M.  Qnetelet  next  examines  the  influence  which  age  exercises  on  the  fecundity 
of  marriages.  The  facts  which  he  brings  forward  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Granville, 
Mr.  Sadler,  and  Mr.  Finlaison,  and  as  they  will  no  doubt  be  familiar  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  give  only  the  author's  inductions. 

1.  Precocious  marriages  entail  sterility,  or,  if  fruitful,  the  probability  of  the 
children's  lives  is  less. 

2.  A  marriage  if  not  sterile  produces  the  same  number  of  births,  at  whatever 
age  it  may  be  contracted,  provided  it  be  under  3S  in  the  male,  and  26  in  the 
female.     After  these  ages  the  numbers  may  be  dhninished. 

3.  From  this  and  the  consideration  of  the  probabilities  of  life,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  greatest  fecundity  occurs  before  the  age  of  33  in  man,  and  26  in 
woman. 

4.  Looking  to  the  respective  ages  of  the  parents,  it  will  be  found  that  esettris 
paribus^  the  most  productive  marriages  are  those  in  which  the  man  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  woman  or  older,  provided  the  difference  be  not  carried  to  an  extreme. 

M.  Quetelet  next  inquires  whether  the  course  nf  nature  be  followed  in  mar- 
riages, and  finds  that  in  Belgium  the  greatest  number  occurs  between  the  age  of 
26  and  30,  both  in  men  and  women,  the  maximum  being  towards  29  in  the 
former,  and  after  27  in  the  latter.  After  35,  the  number  of  marriages  sensibly 
diminishes.  Allowing  twelve  months  to  elapse  before  the  first  child  is  born, 
which  is  about  the  average  in  fertile  marriages,  he  concludes  from  various  data^ 
that  men  will  have  their  first  born  about  30,  and  women  about  28,  which  will 
give  the  duration  of  a  generation  in  Belgium,  and  this  is  found  to  be  about  the 
duration  of  the  average  life. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  marriages  do  not  become  frequent  till  man  has 
passed  the  age  when  his  passions  are  strongest,  and  his  propensity  to  crime 
greatest,  and  reached  that  at  which  the  development  of  his  physical  powers  is 
completed,  and  his  intellect  becomes  more  energetic. 

According  to  M.  Friedlander,  the  greatest  number  of  deliveries  in  Sweden  and 
Finland,  takes  place  among  women  about  thirty  years  of  age,  as  shown  in  the 
followincr  table: 


Age  of  the  women 

Average  No.  of 

Annual 

No.  of  women 

Proportion  in 

delivered. 

living  women. 

deliveries. 

to  10  deliveries. 

1000  deliveries 

15  to  20,    . 

.     134548 

3298 

408 

33 

20  to  25,     . 

.     129748 

16507 

78 

165 

25  to  30,    . 

.     121707 

26329 

46 

263 

30  to  35,     . 

.    111373 

25618 

43 

256 

35  to  40,     . 

.      97543 

18093 

54 

181 

40  to  45,     . 

.      90852 

8518 

106 

85 

45  to  50,     . 

.      78897 

1694 

465 

17 

above  50,   . 

.      69268 

39 

17760 

0.4 

11* 
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M.  Quetelet  next  considers  the  ioiluence  of  climate  on  fecundity,  and  notices 
the  information  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  works  ofRickman,  Bisset  Haw- 
kins, D'lyernois,  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  Sadler,  &c.  Froni  the  deficiency 
of  data,  however,  and  from  those  which  we  possess  being  so  modified  by  ac- 
cessary causes,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  from  elements 
foreign  to  the  question,  and  to  come  to  any  conclusions  worthy  of  confidence,  we 
can  form  no  conclusion  whether  the  north  or  the  south  is  most  faronrable  to 
fecundity. 

It  would  appear  from  some  facts  stated  by  the  author,  that  Mr.  Sadler's  opi- 
nions on  the  connection  of  the  fecundity  of  marriage  with  some  other  circum- 
stances are  fully  borne  out.  The  opinions'  to  which  we  allude  are,  lat,  that 
those  places  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  marriages  annually  takes  place, 
fecundity  is  least ;  and  2d,  that  such  places  are  distinguished  by  the  greatest 
mortality.  M.  Quetelet,  however,  distinguishes  between  the  fecundity  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  fecundity  of  population,  which  Mr.  Sadler  seems  to  have  con- 
founded. It  has  been  said  that  deaths  make  room  for  marriages,  and  Mr.  Sadler's 
facts  prove  this.  But  it  has  been  farther  stated  that  mortality  increases  fecundity, 
and  Mr.  Sadler  offers  in  contradiction  the  results  which  he  has  obtained.  Now 
M.  Quetelet  shows  that  the  fallacy  arises  from  the  application  of  the  term 
fecundity,  Mr.  Sadler  applying  it  to  each  marriage,  and  his  opponents  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  population.  In  a  country  where  the  mortality  should  happen  to  be 
very  great,  especially  among  adults,  second  and  third  marriages  may  be  more 
numerous,  and  each  marriage  thus  produce  fewer  children,  though  in  fact  the 
fecundity  of  the  population  be  very  great.  A  women,  for  instance,  may  have 
by  one  marriage  five  children.  If  the  mortality  should  happen  to  be  greater, 
and  she  be  married  twice  instead  of  once,  she  might  have  the  same  number  of 
children  or  even  more,  and  yet  the  fecundity  of  each  marriage  would  be  only  a 
half,  while  the  fecundity  of  the  individual  was  in  reality  the  same  or  even 
greater.  Thus,  though  the  laws  above  given  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sadler,  be  accord- 
ing to  one  interpretation,  though  not  tiiat  which  he  affixes  to  them,  correct,  to 
avoid  ambiguity,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  they  ought  to 
be  thus  expressed  :  Cseteris  paribus,  in  any  country  where  the  mortality  is  in- 
creased, the  number  of  marriages  will  be  increased,  and  the  fecundity  of  each 
marriage  lessened. 

M.  Quetelet  next  shows  the  influence  of  particular  years  on  the  number  of 
marriages,  and  their  fecundity.  From  the  researches  of  Sussmilch,  Jiickman, 
and  Sadler,  he  concludes  that  the  fecundity  of  mairiages  does  not  sensibly  vary 
in  any  one  country  in  the  course  of  a  century,  when  periods  of  calculation  are 
taken  of  a  length  sufficiently  long  to  remove  the  accidental  causes  produced  by 
more  or  less  fortunate  years. 

In  particular  years,  epidemics,  famine,  and  great  plagues  influence  in  a  sen- 
sible manner,  not  only  the  number  of  deaths,  but  that  of  marriages  and  births. 
It  certainly  does  not  always  follow  that  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dear  one 
year,  that  fewer  births  and  marriages  should  be  the  result,  because  this  influence 
may  be  masked  by  some  other.  But  when  the  increase  of  price  is  considerable, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  register  will  show  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
both  of  marriages  and  births,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  that  of  deaths.  This  is 
supported  by  a  table  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  quote. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  different  seasons  next  engages  the  attention  of 
the  author.  In  1824,  M.  Quetelet  published  the  results  of  some  inquiries  into 
this  subject  in  Brussels,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  publication  of 
Professor  Vanswinden's  researches  and  others  more  extensive  which  he  himself 
instituted  both  in  the  principal  cities,  and  also  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  low 
countries.  The  following  table  shows  the  inequality  in  the  number  of  births  at 
various  Reasons.  The  first  columu  exhibits  the  average  number  of  births  for 
twelve  years,  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country.  In  the  last  column,  the  average 
of  the  whole  number  is  taken  as  unity^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  variations 
more  clearly. 
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Monthj. 

Binhfl. 

Birthfl. 

1813tolS& 

Townfl. 

Country. 

Towns. 

Country 

January, 

.     68355 

159787 

1.067 

1.102 

February,     . 

.    71820 

170699 

1.122 

1.177 

March, 

.    69267 

164851 

1.083 

1.137 

April, 

.    66225 

147118 

1.035 

1.014 

May, 

.    62102 

134446 

971 

0.927 

June, 

.    58730 

125026 

0.918 

0.862 

July, 

.    57151 

121512 

0.893 

0.838 

August, 

.     59620 

131657 

0.932 

0.908 

September,  . 

.    62731 

144389 

0.980 

0.995 

October, 

.    62500 

146362 

0.977 

1.009 

November,  . 

.    64273 

146285 

1.005 

1.009 

December, 

.    65120 

148186 

1.018 

1.022 

1000 


1000 


Average,  63983        145026 

From  the  table  just  given,  it  appears  that  the  influence  of  season  is  more  de- 
cided in  the  country  than  in  towns,  which  is  what  we  should  have  expected, 
since  the  inequalities  of  temperature  are  more  felt  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  greatest  number  of  births  occurs  in  February,  and  the  smallest  in  July,  and 
hence  it  follows,  that  most  conceptions  take  place  in  May,  and  fewest  in  Octo- 
ber. We  shall  come  to  the  same  result,  whether  we  take  the  numbers  by  quar- 
ters or  half  years.  Most  conceptions  tsike  place  during  summer.  M.  Quetelet 
asks  whether  we  may  not  conclude  from  the  above,  that  the  climates  most  fa- 
vourable to  fecundity  are  those  which  enjoy  a  mild  temperature,  and  that  exces- 
sive heat  or  cold  injures  propagation.  Whatever  may  be  thougrht  of  this 
suggestion,  our  readers  will  have  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  M.  Villerme, 
quoted  by  the  author,  that  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  annual  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  of  the  great  variations  of  temperature  produced 
by  this  revolution,  and  of  certain  meteorological  states,  on  conception,  and  conse- 
quently, on  the  number  of  births  is  evident.  Althougli,  however,  this  may  be 
considered  as  proved,  in  respect  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  by  the  inquiries 
instituted  into  the  subject,  by  different  statisticians,  it  would  be  at  least  satis- 
factory to  ascertain,  whether  the  same  takes  place  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
because  if  this  should  be  found  to  be  the  case,  the  most  sceptical  will  be  satisfied. 
Now,  M.  Villerme  has  been  able  to  procure  returns  only  from  one  place,  the 
republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  according  to  these,  those  months  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  births  takes  place  are  July,  August,  and  September,  that  is 
in  winter,  those  in  which  the  least,  January  and  May,  that  is  in  summer.  Thus 
it  appears  that  in  the  southern  as  well  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  most 
conceptions  occur  in  the  summer  months,  and  most  births  in  the  winter. 

Curiosity  led  M.  Quetelet  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  connection  be- 
tween the  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  number  of  births.  Dr.  Guiette, 
attached  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Brussels,  furnished  him  with  results  for 
eleven  years,  from  1811  to  1822,  and  M.  Villerme  found  them  agree  with  those 
which  he  obtained  from  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Paris.  The  following  table 
exhibits  Dr.  Guiette's  observations,  both  for  the  eleven  years  alluded  to,  and 
also  for  two  additional  years,  1827-8 : 

Hours. 

After  midnight. 
Before  mid-day. 
After  mid -day. 
Before  midnight,    . 

'  Total, 


Births. 
1811-22. 

Still  Born. 
1811-22. 

Births. 
1827-8. 

798 

53 

145 

614 

61 

119 

574 

59 

119 

694 

55 

148 

2680 


218 


531 


From  these  numbers  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion-  of  children  bom 
during  the  night  to  those  born  during  the  day  is  very  nearly  as  5  to  4. 
Dr.  Buek  of  Hamburgh  also  made  several  observations,  the  result  of  which 


Birth. 

After  midnight,     . 

Winter. 
.     325 

Before  mid-Say,    . 

.    270 

After  mid-day, 

.     190 

Before  midnight,  . 

.    215 

Siunmer. 

Autumn. 

Average. 

291 

312 

312 

256 

216 

249 

189 

225 

183 

264 

247 

256 
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will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  the  numbers  being  reduced  to  proportions 
of  1000 : 

Sprinff. 
320^ 
252 
136 
292 
Proportion  of  the  night  to  the  day  1.31  to  1. 

The  influences  already  considered  are  those  which  M.  Quetelet  reckons  na- 
tural. We  now  come  to'  the  disturbing  influences  of  profession,  morality,  reli- 
gious and  political  institutions. 

The  influence  of  profession  would  appear  to  be  masked  by  other  circum- 
stances, in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  us  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
from  appreciating  its  force.  The  only  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  in- 
quiries already  made  is  that  it  is  not  powerful,  and  that  it  principally  depends 
upon  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  aliments,  and  the  development  of  physical 
power. 

in  respect  to  the  influence  of  morality,  it  may  be  observed  that  concubinage 
produces  fewer  male  children.  The  same  will  be  the  result  of  all  enervating 
habits,  which,  it  is  well  known,  lessen  the  number  of  conceptions.  Prostitutes 
produce  very  few  children  or  are  barren.  Precocious  connection  between  the 
sexes  has  similar  eflects,  or  leads  to  the  production  of  children  who  have  less 
chance  of  living. 

M.  Quetelet  agrees  with  most  political  economists,  that  habits  of  order  and 
forethought  diminish  the  number  of  marriages,  and  consequently  of  births,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  misery  and  ignorance  produce  the  opposite  effects.  He  is 
also  of  opinion  that  the  fecundity  of  marriage  is  lessened  by  prudential  habits. 
We  suspect  few  individuals  are  so  philosophical  in  this  respect  as  to  limit  the 
supply  to  the  demand.  Prudential  motives  may  prevent  marriages,  but  we 
hardly  think  that,  when  the  connection  is  once  formed,  an  individual  will  And 
it  possible  to  control  so  completely  the  usual  results,  as  M.  Quetelet  takes  it 
for  granted  he  can,  though  he  has  not  stated  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

Two  facts  worthy  of  notice  are  mentioned  by  M.  Quetelet,  la/,  that  the  epoch 
of  the  greatest  number  of  conceptions  corresponds  nearly  to  that  in  which  the 
most  rapes  and  attempts  upon  chastity  are  committed  ;  2d,  that  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  is  very  large,  and  in  some  places  on  the  in- 
crease. Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  letter  to  tiie  Right  Honourable  T.  P.  Courtenay, 
states  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  in  the  under-mentioned 
countries  to  be  as  follows  : 


Country. 
France, 

Illegitimate  to 
1000  legitimate. 

.      69.7 

Legitimate  to 

1  illeeitimate. 

14.3 

Kingdom  of  Naples, 
Prussia, 

.      48.4 
.      76.4 

20.6 
13.1 

Westphalia, 
Cities  of  do. 

.      88.1 
.    217.4 

11.4 
4.6 

Montpelier, 

.      91.6 

10.9 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  in  the  cities  of  Westphalia,  though  enor- 
mous, is,  as  we  shall  see,  much  below  that  in  Paris.  About  fifty  years  ago,  at 
Stockholm,  Gottingen,  and  Leipsic,  the  sixth  of  the  births  was  illegitimate;  at 
Cassel  the  fourth^  at  Jena  the  seventh.  The, following  view  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  female  debasement  at  Berlin  : 

Periods.  Total  Births. 

1789  to  1793,     .         .    26572 

1794  to  1798,  .  .  30165 

1799  to  1803,  .  .  31538 

1804  to  1808,  .  .  30459 

1819  to  1822,  .  .  26971 


niei^itimate  Births. 

Proportion 

2824 

9tol 

3006 

9  to  1 

3800 

8tol 

4941 

6tol 

4319 

6tol 

From  1789  to  1822,   145705       18890       7.8  to  1 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  Paris  in  this  respect : 

Births. 


Legitimate. 

niegitimate. 

One  illegitimate  birtli  to  legitimate 

1823, 

27070 

9806 

2.76 

1824, 

28812 

10221 

2.82 

1825, 

29253 

10039 

2.91 

1826, 

29970 

10502 

2.85 

1827, 

29806 

10392 

2.86 

1828, 

29601 

10475 

2.81 

1829, 

28721 

9953 

2.88 

1830, 

28587 

10007 

2.85 

1831,  J 

)* 

29530 

10378 

2.83 

1832,  < 

> 

26283 

9237 

2.84 

Average,  287633  101010  2.84 

Thus  of  every  28  births  in  Paris  10  are  illegitimate.  This  is  the  most 
deplorable  picture  of  libertinism  which  has  as  yet  been  presented  in  an  authentic 
form. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  civil  and  religious  institutions,  M.  Quetelet  re- 
marks that  nothing  appears  to  favour  reproduction  more  than  peace  and  plenty. 
In  opposition  to  this  it  has  been  stated,  that  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
though  destructive  wars  then  raged,  the  French  population,  far  from  decreasing, 
increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  before,  while  the  number  of  deaths  was  less ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  peace  came,  the  mortality  became  greater. 
The  researches  of  M.  D'lvernois,  however,  show  that  the  statement  is  altogether 
incorrect.  The  number  of  deaths  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  greater  in  the 
first  years  of  peace,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
the  tables  of  mortality  did  not  embrace  those  who  perished  in  battle  or  died  in 
military  hospitals,  whereas  after  the  restorations  all  such  casualties  were  included 
in  the  general  account. 

M.  Quetelet  agrees  with  other  writers  in  thinking  that  political  and  religious 
prejudices  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  influenced  reproduction.  As  long  as  aiarge 
family  was  looked  upon  as  a  special  mark  of  the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  en- 
couraged not  only  by  governments  but  by  political  economists,  from  whom  we 
might  have  expected  sounder  opinions,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  acted  upon 
these  views,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  other  counterbalancing  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  so  far  consequently  the  population  of  states  was  increased.  Monas- 
tic vows  must  have  tended  considerably  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  mankind, 
and  the  researches  of  M.  Yillerme  show  that  the  observance  of  Lent,  as  it  was 
formerly  kept,  had  a  marked  effect  on  diminishing  the  number  of  conceptions 
which  took  place  during  the  time  it  lasted.  The  destruction  of  religious  houses 
at  the  Reformation,  and  the  scattering  of  their  inmates  at  that  period,  and  after- 
wards during  the  French  Revolution,  together  with  the  less  austere  manner  in 
which  Lent  and  fasts  have  lately  been  kept,  must  have  proved  so  many  means 
of  increasing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  epoch  at  which  marriage  takes  place  in- 
fluences the  number  and  sex  of  the  children.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
researches  of  M.  Yillerme  that  the  connection  between  the  month  in  which  the 
ceremony  is  celebrated,  and  the  conceptions  which  follow,  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable ;  that  marriages  appear  to  be  a  little,  but  a  very  little,  more  fruitful  during 
the  first  months  than  afterwards,  and  that,  however  likely  it  may  be,  there  is  no 
positive  proof  that  a  woman  has  more  chance  of  becoming  pregnant  during  the 
first  days  or  weeks  after  her  marriage  when  it  takes  place  in  April,  May,  June, 
or  July,  than  if  it  had  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  months  of  the  year. 

Connected  with  the  inquiries  of  the  results  of  which  we  have  now  given  a 
brief  summary,  is  the  proportion  of  still-bom  children.    The  following  table 

*  These  numbers  do  not  comprehend  1099  and  1065  children  recognized  and  legi- 
timized after  their  birth. 
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exhibits  this  proportion  in  some  of  the  districts  and  cities  of  Europe,  with  the 
authorities : 

Places.  Proportion  of  births  to  1  still-born.  Authors. 

Strasburg,        .        .  11  Friedlander. 

Hamburgh,       .        .  15  Casper. 

Dresden,  .        .  17  Rambach. 

Paris,       .        .         .  19  Baumann. 

Berlin,     .        ,        .  20  Casper. 

Vienna,     ...  24  „ 

London,    ...  27  Black. 

Brunswick,       .        .  33  Rambach. 

Stockholm,       .        .  36  Wargentin. 

The  proportion,  then,  i^  about  1  in  22,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  Berlin, 
where  it  has  continued  nearly  the  same  for  more  than  sixty  years.  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  remark  that  some  of  the  numbers  in  the  table  just  given  were 
taken  several  years  ago,  and  that  a  considerable  change  may  in  all  probability 
have  taken  place  in  the  interval,  in  consequence  of  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  the  abandonment  or  abatement  of  absurd  prejudices. 

From  the  researches  both  of  Casper  and  the  author,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion is  much  larger  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts,  which  M.  Quetelet  seems 
inclined  to  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  tight  lacing.  The  number  of  male 
children  who  thus  perish  is  greater  than  that  of  female,  and  the  proportion  varies 
in  different  places.  In  Western  Flanders  it  is  about  14  to  10 ;  in  Berlin,  from 
1785  to  1794,  it  was  15  to  12,  and  from  1819  to  1822,  about  15  to  10 ;  in  Ams- 
terdam, from  1821  to  1832,  as  12  to  16;  in  Paris  somewhat  less,  and  in  Den- 
mark about  the  same.  We  consider  the  explanation  which  M.  Quetelet  gives 
of  this  phenomenon  to  be  unsatisfactory.  He  thinks  that  if  a  conjecture  is  to 
be  hazarded  on  this  subject,  th&  conception  of  a  male  infant  supposes  a  certain 
excess  of  power  in  the  woman,  that  she  ought  to  have  the  same  excess  during 
pregnancy,  and  that  if  this  be  wanting  the  child  will  suffer  much  more  if  a  boy 
than  a  girl.  It  is  evident  also,  he  continues,  that  women  residing  in  towns,  who 
are  more  delicate  than  those  living  in  the  country,  will  have  a  greater  chance  of 
producing  dead  children,  especially  if  they  should  be  male.  To  us  it  appears 
that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  male  children  are  larger  than 
female,  the  chance  of  their  coming  into  the  world  alive,  if  the  mother's  pelvis 
be  at  all  deformed,  is  less  than  that  of  female  infants,  and  that,  as  such  deformi- 
ties are  more  common  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  such  accidents  will  be  more 
frequent  rn  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

'  M.  Quetelet  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  at  what  times  of  the  year  most  chil- 
dren are  still-born,  and  the  result  is,  that  winter  is  more  unfavourable  than 
summer. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  have  some  influence  in  producing  this  un- 
fortunate result  are  stated  by  Casper  to  be  illegitimacy,  venereal  diseases,  abuse 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  &c.  Thus  at  Gottingen  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to 
legitimate  children  who  perished  in  this  manner  was  as  5  to  I,  and  in  Berlin 
formerly  as  3  to  1.  In  the  latter  city  there  was  little  improvement  so  late  as 
1819-22,  the  proportion  being  rather  more  than  two  to  one.  This  might  have 
been  expected,  both  from  the  want  of  care  and  greater  hardships  to  which  these 
unfortunate  little  beings  are  exposed,  and  from  the  parents  in  many  cases  being 
in  a  weaker  state  of  health.  In  the  venereal  hospital  at  Paris,  M.  Duges  esti- 
mated the  proportion  of  premature  births  to  be  two  out  of  six  or  seven.  At 
Hamburgh,  in  1820,  in  a  house  where  there  were  scarcely  any  but  prostitutes, 
affected  with  the  venereal,  of  L8  illegitimate  infants  6  were  still-born ;  and  in 
another  establishment  in  the  same  city,  occupied  in  part  by  the  women  of  the 
town,  the  proportion  was  11  in  93. 

In  considermg  the  mortality  of  children  at  their  birth,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  the  mothers.  According  to  Willan,  in  the  London  Lying-in 
Institution,  where  5000  patients  were  annually  received,  the  loss  of  mothers  and 
children  was  as  follows : 
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Mortality  of  Motherfl. 

Mortality  of  IniantB. 

1749  to  1758,    . 

.     lin   42 

lin  15 

1759  to  1768,    . 

.     1  in    50 

1  in  20 

1769  to  1778,    • 

.    1  in    55 

1  in  42 

1779  to  1788,    . 

.    1  in    60 

lin  44 

1789  to  1798,     . 

.    lin  288 

lin  77 

According  to  Bisset  Hawkins,  the  mortality  in  the  same  institution,  among 
the  mothers,  in  1826,  was  1  in  70.  The  same  aathority  states,  that  in  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital  of  Dnblin,  from  1757  to  1825,  the  proportion  of  children  dying  in  the 
house  was  1  in  19.  of  the  still-bom  1  in  17,  and  of  the  mothers  who  perished  1 
in  89.  According  to  Dr.  Collins,  whose  interesting  work  we  lately  noticed,  the 
proportion  of  still-bom  children  in  the  same  hospital  in  seven  years,  from  1826, 
was  very  nearly  1  in  16.  The  deaths  of  the  mothers  amounted  to  about  1  in 
100.  But  if  we  subtract  those  not  the  result  of  labour,  the  proportion  will  be 
reduced  to  1  in  244.  According  to  Tenon,  the  mortality  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  among  mothers  confined  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris  amounted  to  1  in 
15.  In  1622  it  was  reduced  to  1  in  .30,  it  being  1  in  29  at  the  same  period  at 
Stockholm ;  and  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  during  1826,  1827, 
and  1828,  it  was  only  1  in  about  100.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
for  Berlin,  as  ascertained  by  Dr.  Casper : 

Proportion. 
1758  to  1763,     .        .     1  in    95 
1764  to  1784,     .        .     1  in    82 
1785  to  1794,     .        .     1  in  141 
1819  to  1822,     .         .     1  in  152 
It  is  curious  that  the  highest  and  lowest  rate  of  mortality  among  mothers  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  former  being  in  Paris  1  ia  15,  and  the 
latter  in  London  1  in  288» 

II.  Mortality. — ^Our  summary  of  the  author's  observations  on  the  influence 
of  natural  causes  on  mortality  must  be  very  brief;  and  we  are  the  more  inclined 
to  follow  this  course,  because  there  is  little  in  them  which  is  new  to  those  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject. 

Dividing  Europe  into  three  regions,  north,  middle,  and  south,  it  appears  from 
the  documents  quoted  by  M.  Quetelet  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  as  follows: 

North,      .        .     1  in  48.5 
Middle,    .        .     1  in  30.75 
South,      .        .     1  in  33  66 

Average,         1  in  37.48 
M.  Quetelet  considers,  however,  that  the  following  is  nearer  the  truth  : 

North,      .        .    1  in  41 
Middle,    .        .     1  in  40.8 
South,      .        .     1  in  33.7 


Average,         1  in  38.15 

The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  occurs  in  England,  it  being  only  1  in  51,  and  the 
highest  in  Russia,  1  in  21.  If  England  be  excluded  from  the  calculation,  the 
central  part  of  Europe  will  exhibit  the  smallest  proportion  of  deaths. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rate  of  mortality  in  situations  nearer  the 
equinoctial  line : 


Latitude. 

Place. 

Rate  of  Mortality. 

Authority. 

6°  10', 

Batavia, 

.     1  in  26 

Moreau  de  Jonnes. 

10    10, 

Trinidad, 

.     1  in  27 

13    54, 

Sante  Lucie, 

.     1  in  27 

14    44, 

Martinique, 

.     1  in  28 

15    59, 

Guadeloupe, 

.     1  in  27 

18    36, 

Bombay,       • 

.     1  in  20 

20    51, 

Isle  of  Bourbon, 

.     1  in  44.8 

Thomas. 

23    11, 

Havanna, 

.     1  in  33 

Moreau  de  Jonnes« 

34    23, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,     .    1  in  51 

Bisset  Hawkins^ 

I  I 
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Several  other  documents  are  quoted  by  M.  Quetelet,  and  from  these  and  the 
results  which  we  have  now  given,  it  would  appear  that  both  in  the  northern  a 
southern  countries,  as  well  as  in  those  approaching  to  the  equator,  the  rateo 
mortality  is  greater  than  in  temperate  regions.    The  mortality  is  greater  in 
towns  than  in  country  districts. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  rate  of  mortality. 
Towards  birth  more  male  infants  die  than  female.  About  the  age  of  two  the 
mortality  of  the  two  sexes  becomes  nearly  the  same.  That  of  females  after  this 
period  increases,  till  between  14  and  18  years  of  age,  or  after  puberty,  the  dif- 
ference becomes  very  distinct.  Between  20  and  26,  the  epoch  of  the  most  active 
passions,  the  mortality  of  the  male  exceeds  that  of  the  female.  Between  26  and 
30,  the  usual  period  of  marriage,  the  proportion  is  equal.  Among  women,  how- 
ever, during  the  period  of  fecundity,  the  number  of  deaths  is  rather  increased. 
Afterward  the  age  of  reproduction  the  rate  is  diminished,  and  the  two  sexes  drop 
off  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  have  been  left  at  this  period.  The  great 
mortality  of  women  in  the  country  during  the  period  of  child-bearing,  observed 
on  the  continent,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  severity  of  the  labours  to  which 
they  are  exposed  at  the  very  time  when  their  health  requires  great  care. 

M.  Quetelet  presents  us  with  an  elaborate  table  of  the  proportion  of  the  deaths 
of  either  sex  from  the  age  of  one  month  to  that  of  104  years.  From  this  the  fol- 
lowing results  may  be  deduced.  At  the  period  immediately  after  birth  the 
probable  life  is  25  years;  in  other  words,  at  the  age  of  25  only  one-half  of  the 
children  born  at  the  same  time  will  be  alive.  The  probable  life  of  the  female  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  male,  the  former  being  27  in  the  country,  and  more  than 
28  in  towns,  the  latter  less  than  24  in  the  country,  and  less  than  21  in  towns. 

In  both  sexes  and  in  all  situations,  the  probable  life  is  longest  about  the  age 
of  five ; — being  51  for  women  in  towns  and  men  in  the  country,  and  48  for 
women  in  the  country  and  men  in  towns.  The  farther  we  advance  from  this 
period,  the  shorter  the  probable  life  becomes.  Thus  at  the  age  of  forty  it  is  27 
for  men  in  the  country  and  women  in  towns,  and  25  for  men  in  towns.  At  sixty 
it  is  from  12  to  13,  and  at  eighty  only  4. 

The  mean  life  in  Belgium  is  32.15  years.  Considering  sex  and  place  of 
abode,  it  is  as  follows : 

Towns.  Country. 

Men,    .        .         .    29.24  31.97 

Women,        .        .    33.28  32.95 

According  to  Mr.  Rickman,  the  mean  life  in  England  is  33,  being  32  for  men 
and  34  for  women.  In  France  it  is  32.2.  These  calculations  suppose  the  popu- 
lation to  be  stationary,  but  as  this  is  not  the  case  they  lead  to  erroneous  results. 

One-tenth  of  the  children  born  dies  within  the  first  month,  the  mortality  at 
this  period  being  equal  to  that  between  7  and  24,  or  between  24  and  40 ;  or  that 
of  all  who  survive  the  age  of  76.  Within  the  first  year,  the  number  of  male 
children  is  reduced  by  a  fourth,  and  in  cities  of  10,000  only  5738  reach  their  fifth 
year. 

From  the  facts  collected  by  M.  Villerme,  it  appears  that  the  epidemics  which 
attack  all  ages  are  most  fatal  to  those  at  the  two  extremities  of  life,  and  that 
the  mortality  of  an  epidemic  follows  the  general  law  of  the  mortality  of  age. 

In  remarking  on  the  influence  of  particular  years*  on  the  rate  of  mortality,  M. 
Quetelet  takes  occasion  to  point  out  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Sadler  and  others 
have  fallen,  in  supposing  that  the  effect  of  famine  or  war  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  should  be  apparent  in  those  very  years  in  which  such  famine  or 
wars  occurred.  He  justly  remarks,  that  this  influence  will  not  become  visible 
for  several  months  or  even  a  year  after  its  appearance,  and  it  may  happen  in  the 
case  for  instance  of  a  dearth,  that  the  price  of  provisions  may  fall  precisely  at 
the  period  when  the  increased  rate  of  mortality  appears  on  the  registers.  This 
is  easily  explained.  The  effects  of  famine  or  war  will  not  exhibit  themselves 
immediately.  A  certain  time  must  elapse  before  the  evil  results  appear,  and  just 
at  this  moment  peace  and  plenty  may  return.  If  the  precaution  be  taken  to  in- 
clude three  ox  four  years  in  each  of  the  periods  chosen  for  comparison,  the  result 
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will  be  exactly  that  which  might  have  been  a  priori  come  to,  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  privations  to  which  the  great 
body  of  the  population  is  exposed. 
The  following  table  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  influence  of  seasons  on  mortality: 


Months. 

Deaths. 

Proport 

ion. 

1815  to  1826. 

Towns. 

Country. 

Towns. 

Country. 

January, 

.     59892 

11&129 

1.158 

1212 

February, 

.     56267 

114758 

1.088 

1.198 

March, 

•    54277 

1 14244 

1.050 

1.192 

April, 

.     51818 

107264 

1.002 

1.120 

May,    . 

.    48911 

93714 

0.946 

0.978 

June,     . 

.    46607 

84464 

0.901 

0.882 

July,     . 

.     45212 

77555 

0.874 

0.809 

August, 

.    47032 

78802 

0.910 

0.822 

September,  . 

.     50191 

85131 

0.971 

0.888 

October, 

.     51649 

89514 

0.999 

0.934 

November,    . 

.     52908 

89585 

1.024 

0.935 

December,    . 

.     55631 

98705 

1.076 

1.030 

Average,        51700 


95822 


1.000 


1.000 


From  this  it  appears,  that  the  fewest  deaths  take  place  at  that  period  of  the 
year  when  men  have  least  to  fear  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  This 
period  coincides  alse  with  that  during  which  most  conceptions  occur.  It  is 
clear  that  civilization  can  do  much  to  modify  these  results. 

M.  Quetelet  has  furnished  a  very  interesting  table  of  the  comparative  morta- 
lity of  different  ages  in  each  month,  which  we  transfer  to  our  pages. 

Table  showing  the  influence  of  age  and  season  on  mortality  : 


Age. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
1.21 

Apr. 
1.02 

May 

0.93 

June 
0.83 

July 
0.78 

Aug. 
0.79 

1 

Sept 
0.86 

Oct. 
0.91 

Nov. 
0.93 

Dec. 

0  to  1  mo. 

1.39  1.28 

1.07 

1  to  3 

1.39!  1.18 

1.15 

0.95 

0.89 

0.82 

0.83 

0.94 

0.R3 

0.92  0.97 

1.13 

3  to  6 

1.24  1.06 

1.02 

0.90 

0.95 

0.95 

0.99 

1.06] 

0.99 

0.94  0.86 

1.02 

6  to  12 

1.28  1.21 

1.27 

1.18 

1.06 

0.84 

0.76 

0.87 

0.81 

0.82  0.86 

1.03 

12  to  18 

1.10,1.11 

1.24 

1.30 

1.25 

1.03 

0.88 

0.81 

0.74 

0.77 

0.78 

0.98 

18  to  24 

1.23,1.18 

1.21 

1.18 

1.03 

0w84 

0.80 

0.76 

0.75 

0.81 

1.01 

1.18 

2  to  3  years. 

1.22  1.13 

1.30 

1.27 

1.12 

0.94 

0.82 

0.73, 

0.76 

0.78 

0.91 

1.01 

3  to  5 

1.23  1.16 

1.26 

1.29 

1.13 

0.94 

0.78 

0.74 

0.73 

0.79 

0.89 

1.05 

5to8 

1.29;  1.17 

1.32 

1.24 

1.20 

0.96 

0.78 

0.74 

0.76 

0.75 

0.85 

1.02 

8  to  12 

1.0811.06 

1^7 

1.34 

1.21 

0.99 

0.88 

0.82 

0.81 

0.76 

0.80 

0.96 

12  to  16           ^ 

0.95'  0.95 

1.14 

1.14 

1.19 

1.04 

0.97 

0.95 

0.96 

0.81 

0.86 

1.04 

16  to  20 

0.93  0.94 

1.07 

1.18 

1.15 

1.03 

1.00 

0.99 

0.89 

0.87 

0.95 

1.01 

20  to  25 

0.97 

1.00 

1.09 

1.02 

1.09 

0.96 

0.90 

0.92 

0.96 

0.95 

1.03 

1.11 

25  to  30           < 

1.05 

1.04 

1.11 

1.06 

1.02 

1.02 

0.91 

0.96 

0.95 

0.93 

0.97 

0.97 

30  to  40 

1.11 

1.13 

1.11 

1.04 

0.99 

0.92 

0.85 

0.94 

0.99 

0.95 

0.94 

1.03 

40  to  50 

1.17 

1.15 

1.13 

1.05|0.99 

0.86 

0.86 

0.94 

0.93 

0.87 

0.96 

l.ll 

50  to  65 

1.30  1.22 

1.11 

1.02 

0.93 

0.85 

0.77 

0.85 

0.89 

0.90 

l.OC 

1.15 

65  to  75 

1.43  1.32 

1.18 

0.99 

0.91 

0.77 

0.71 

0.80 

0.88 

0.86 

0.98 

1.17 

75  to  90 

1.47' 

1.39 

1.16 

1.01 

0.87 

0.77 

067 

0.75 

0.84 

0.84 

1.00 

1.21 

90  and  above. 

1.58 
1.26 

1.48 
1.20 

1.25 
1.17 

0.96 
1.08 

0.84 

0.75 

0.64 
0.80 

0.66 
0.84 

0.76 

0.74 

1.03 
0.94 

1.29 

Average, 

1.00 

0.88 

0.86 

0.86 

1.09 

Few  imqnirles  seem  to  have  been  made  into  the  influence  of  particular  periods 
of  the  day  on  mortality.  The  results  obtained  by  M.  Quetelet  differ  from  those 
^Dr.  Buck,  as  will  be  seen  below. 
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I.  M.  Qaefelet.  I.  Dr.Buek. 

Hours.  Deaths.  Period.  Win.       Spr.        Sum.        Aut.      Aver. 


12  to  6  A.M.  .  1397  After  midnight,  315  321  292  281  306 

6  to  12  a.m.  .  1321  Before  mid-day,  243  260  226  220  242 

12  to  6  P.M.  .  1458  After  mid-day,  194  211  220  227  211 

6  to  12  P.M.  .  1074  Before  midnight,  248  207  252  272  241 

550 

No  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  limited  data, 
M.  Quetelet  next  considers  the  influence  of  disturbing^  causes  on  the  number 
of  deaths.  These  are,  professions,  morality,  intelligence,  and  ))olitical  and 
religious  institutions.  Statisticians  have  already  proved  that  the  mortality  in 
•manufacturing  districts  is  greater  than  that  in  agricultural,  and  greater  also  in 
towns  than  in  rural  districts.  Wealth,  or  at  least  competence,  is  also  ascertained 
to  be  more  favourable  than  poverty  to  longevity.  Among  negroes  who  are  slaves, 
the  annual  mortality  is  1  in  5  or  6,  while  among  negroes  serving  in  the  British 
army  it  is  only  1  in  33.3.  According  to  Bisset  Hawkins,  the  mortality  among 
our  marines  was  1  in  42  in  1813,  and  that  of  our  land  troops  still  less.  In 
France,  according  to  M.  Chateauneuf,  the  mortality  of  the  soldier  is  greater  than 
the  average ;  that  of  the  Guards  less  than  that  of  the  army,  and  that  of  non- 
commissioned officers  in  both,  less  than  that  of  privates.  M.  Quetelet  quotes 
some  important  facts  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  seasons  on  the  mortality  of 
troops,  and  gives  from  M.  Lombard  a  general  list  of  professions  according  to 
their  liability  to  phthisis,  of  which  notice  has  already  been  taken  in  the  45th 
volume  of  this  Journal. 

The  following  table  from  Casper  gives  some  notion  of  the  expectancy  of  life 
in  different  professions : 


No.  of  100  who  reach 

Professions. 

70  years  of  age. 

Theologians,       i        .        .        . 

42 

Agriculturists  and  foresters, 

40 

Superior  clerks. 

35 

Merchants  and  manufacturers,     . 

35 

Military  men,      ,        .        .        . 

32 

Inferior  clerks,     .... 

32 

Advocates,          .... 

29 

Artists, 

28 

Teachers  and  professors,     . 

27 

Medical  men,      .... 

24 

Average, 

.11!. 11                                         ,1.                         .1 

■            • 

32.4 

•    1  •  . 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  mental  occupation  is  more  prejudicial  to 

ife  than  bodily  fatigue ;  that  the  most  favourable  to  longevity  is  a  sedentary 

life  not  exposed  to  any  excess;  and  that  the  most  unfavourable  is  that  in  which 

mental  and  bodily  exertion  are  combined.    The  following  yiew  exhibits  in  a 

marked  manner  the  difference  between  the  extremes. 

Of  1000  deaths  in  each  profession  there  will  be 


Proportion  of 

Age. 

Medical  men. 

Theologians. 

V  former  to  latter. 

23  to  32, 

82 

43 

1.91 

33  to  42, 

149 

58 

2.57 

43  to  52, 

160 

64 

2.50 

43  to  62, 

210 

180 

1.17 

63  to  72, 

228 

328 

0.70 

73  to  82, 

141 

257 

0.55 

83  to  92, 

30 

70 

0.43 

1000  1000 
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M.  Quetelet  often  some  obsenrationfl  on  tlie  comparative  liability  of  different 
a^es,  and  of  the  two  sexes,  to  stone.  From  the  tables  which  he  giyee,  it  ap« 
pears,  that  of  8643  patients  affected  with  stone  in  different  cities,  1337  were 
nnder  10  years  of  age ;  562  between  10  and  80  ;  215  between  20  and  30 ;  130 
between  30  and  40 ;  129  between  40  and  50^  159  between  50  and  60 ;  106  be- 
tween 60  and  70 ;  and  15  above  70.  In  4872  cases,  the  proportion  of  female  pa* 
tients  to  male  was  as  1  te  21.14. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  morality  on  the 
nomber  of  deaths,  M.  Quetelet  shows  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  of  illegitimate 
children  is  about  double  that  of  legitimate,  and  that  Foundling  Hospitals,  so  far 
from  being  the  means  of  preserving  life,  seem  to  have  an  opposite  effect. 
Every  fact  brought  forward  on  this  subject  tends  to  corroborate  the  conclusions 
of  M.  De  Gouroff,  that  wherever  asylums  are  opened  indiscriminately  for  all 
infants  abandoned  at  their  birth,  the  number  of  such  unfortunate  beinorsis  greater 
than  elsewhere  : — ^that  the  mortality  in  such  asylums  is  frightful,  and  far  beyond 
the  extreme  of  that  to  which  infants  of  the  most  indigent  classes  of  society  are 
exposed  ; — ^that  infanticfde  is  scarcely  prevented  by  Foundling  Hospitals ;  or 
rather,  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  few  infanticides,  these  institutions 
destroy  an  incomparably  greater  proportion  of  infants  than  would  have  perished 
in  any  other  way. 

The  spread  of  interiigence  has  an  undoubted  effect  in  increasing  the  amount 
of  human  life.  The  general  adoption  of  vaccination,  the  increased  desire  for, 
and  consequent  attainment  of,  comforts  by  the  working-classes  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  would  hardly  have  been  dreamed  of  by  the  middle  classes,  have 
all  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  lessening  the  ratio  of  mortality.  It  is  true  that  the 
notions  of  comfort  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
marriages,  or  at  least  of  early  marriages ;  but  any  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
children  born,  if  any  in  reality  exists,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
length  of  life  of  those  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  what  is  implied  in  this,  the 
greater  number  reared  to  maturity. 

M.  Quetelet  next  notices  the  mortality  in  different  Jails,  hospitals,  and  work-* 
houses.  The  most  of  his  facts  have  already  been  laid  before  the  public.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  whole  it  would  appear,  though  the  author  has  not  drawn 
the  conclusion,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons,  hospitals, 
and  work-houses,  under  proper  regulation,  ought,  csBteris  paribus,  to  be  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  other  classes  of  the  community. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  Tolume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  that 
branch  of  political  economy  which  comprehends  the  law  or  principle  of  popula* 
tion,  and  the  doctrines  which  may  be  deduced  from.  Connected  as  this  subject 
is  with  political  doctrines,  and  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Journal,  we  pass  it 
over  with  the  remark,  that  it  will  be  found  not  less  interesting  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  work. 

III.  Height,  Weight,  Inspiration,  Pulse,  Swiftness,  and  Agility  of  Man 
AT  different  Ages. — At  first  sight,  the  determination  of  the  height,  and  weight, 
and  physical  development  of  man  at  different  ages  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  little 
interest,  and  hence  till  M.  Quetelet  began  the  investigation,  little  or  nothing  was 
ascertained  regarding  it.  The  inquiries  previously  made  had  been  directed  to 
his  height  and  weight  at  the  periods  of  birth  and  full  development.  These  were 
ascertained  at  the  former  period,  in  reference  to  the  medico-legal  questions  con- 
nected with  infanticide,  and  at  the  latter  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  interest  of  the  subject  to  the  physiologist,  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  the  means  of  solving  a  medico-legal  question  which  may  be  proposed, 
viz.  to  determine,  by  means  of  his  physical  qualities,  the  age  of  an  individual 
who  is  dead. 

1.  Development  of  Stature^ — M.  Quetelet  gives  numerous  observations  made 
on  different  classes  in  different  countries,  and  hy  various  individuals,  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  quote.  The  results,  however,  of  the  whole,  may  be 
thus  summed  up  in  the  following  aphorisms : 

ist.  The  limits  of  growth  in  man  and  woman  are  not  the  same,  because  the 
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latter  at  birth  is  smaller  than  the  former ;  her  development  is  sooner  completed^ 
and  her  annual  growth  is  less. 

2d,  The  stature  of  inhabitants  of  towns  exceeds  that  of  inhabitants  pf  the 
country  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  two  to  three  eentimetres,* 

3d,  The  growth  of  man  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  terminated  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

4th,  Individuals  living  in  easy  circumstances  usually  exceed  the  average 
heijprht.    Wretchedness  and  fatigue  diminish  it. 

6th,  The  successive  additions  to  the  stature  of  the  individual  from  a  period 
many  months  antecedent  to  birth,  to  the  period  of  full  development,  diminish  in 
amount  as  the  age  increases.  < 

6fh,  The  most  rapid  increase  takes  place  immediately  after  birth,  the  growth 
of  the  child  within  a  year  being  two  decimetres.  ' 

7th,  The  increase  diminishes  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  age,  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  thus  during  the  second  year  it  is  only  a  half  of  the  first,  and  in  the  third 
only  a  third. 

Sth,  From  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  to  the  sixteenth,  or  till  after  puberty,  the 
increase  is  nearly  regular,  being  annually  fifty-six  millemetres,  or  about  the 
twelfth  of  that  of  the  foetus  during  the  months  preceding  birth. 

9th,  After  puberty  the  increase  is  not  so  marked,  being  at  the  age  from  sixteen 
to  seventeen,  four  centimetres,  and  in  the  following  two  years,  only  two  and  a 
half. 

lOth,  After  fifly  years  of  age,  the  height  both  of  men  and  women  is  more  and 
more  sensibly  diminished,  till  about  eighty,  the  diminution  is  about  six  or  seven 
centimetres, 

2.  Weight  at  different  ages, — ^In  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  th6  consi- 
deration of  this  subject,  we  find  the  same  acuteness  and  industry  displayed,  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  work.    We  subjoin  a  brief  statement  of  the  results. 

1st,  Children  of  both  sexes  differ  at  birth  in  weight  as  well  as  in  length.  Of 
119  infants  weighed  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Brussels,  the  minimum  of 
females  was  2.34  killogrammes,\  and  the  maximum  4.50;— the  minimum  of 
females  1.12,  and  the  maximum  4.25. 

2d,  The  weight  of  the  infant  diminishes  immediately  afterbirth,  and  does  not 
begin  sensibly  to  increase  till  after  the  first  week. 

3^.  The  ages  being  equal,  the  male  is  generally  heavier  than  the  female.  The 
weight  is  equal  only  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Between  one  and  eleven,  the  dif- 
ference of  weight  is  from  one  killogramme  to  one  and  a  half,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  it  is  about  six,  and  after  that  age,  from  six  to  nine. 

4th,  At  the  period  of  full  development,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  nearly 
twenty  times  what  it  was  at  its  birth,  while  the  height  has  increased  only  three 
and  a  fourth. 

5th,  In  old  age,  both  the  male  and  the  female  lose  about  six  or  seven  kilio' 
grammes  of  their  weight,  and  about  seven  centimetres  of  their  height. 

6th,  During  development,  the  square  of  the  weight  of  the  body  may  be  re- 
garded as  proportional  to  the  fifth  power  of  the  height.  After  complete  develop- 
ment the  weight  is  nearly  the  square  of  the  height.  From  this  it  results,  that 
the  longitudinal  increase  is  greater  than  the  transverse,  including  both  breadth 
and  thickness. 

7th,  The  weight  of  man  is  greatest  at  forty,  and  begins  sensibly  to  diminish 
at  sixty  years  of  age. 

Sth,  The  weight  of  woman  is  greatest  at  fifty.  From  eighteen  to  forty  years 
of  age,  the  period  of  fecundity,  it  is  scarcely  sensibly  increased. 

9th,  The  weight  of  individuals  fully  developed  varies  from  one  to  two,  while 
the  height  varies  only  from  one  to  one  and  a  third. 

lOth,  The  stature  being  equal,  woman  weighs  a  little  less  than  man,  till  the 

*  A  French  metre  is  equal  to  3.28  English  feet,  a  decimetre  is  the  tenth  of  a  metre, 
the  centimetre  the  hundredth,  and  a  millemetre  the  thousandth, 
f  A  killQfframme  is  equal  to  18827.15  grains. 
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heiglit  raaehes  1.3  meire^  which  corresponds  to  what  it  is  at  the  age  of  ouberty. 
Whea  this  heigrbt  is  greater,  the  female  weighs  a  little  more  than  the  male. 

lUh,  The  ayeragfe  weight,  regard  being  had  neither  to  sex  nor  age,  is  45.7 
kilk^ramines.  Estimating  that  of  the  sexes  separately,  it  is  47  kiilogrammes  for- 
man,  and  43.5  for  woman. 

3.  Devehpmmt  of  8trength,~~^M,  Quetelet,  after  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
and  fallacies  attending  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  quoting  and  com- 
meotiuflr  upon  the  results  obtained  by  Resrnier,  Peron,  Ransonnet,  Freycinet, 
and  Bailly,  gives  a  table  of  the  strength  of  the  loins  possessed  by  both  sexes  at 
different  ages,  as  ascertained  by  dynamometre. 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  less  difference  between  them  during  infancy 
than  after  full  development.  During  infancy  the  lumbar  strength  of  the  male  ex* 
eeedsthat  of  the  female  by  about  a  third,  about  puberty  by  a  half,  and  at  the 
periodof  complete  development  it  is  double.  The  profession  of  the  individual 
modifies  the  strength. 

From  another  table  of  the  manual  strength  of  the  sexes  at  different  ages,  M. 
Quetelet  concludes  that  that  of  the  male  at  all  ages  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
female,  the  difference  being  generally  less  in  early  life.  Before  the  age  of 
puberty  the  ratio  is  as  3  to  2,  and  afterwards  as  9  to  5. 

4.  JiMpiration  and  FuUe. — In  well-formed  healthy  individuals,  the  number  of 
inspirations,  and  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  ranges  within  certain  limits  which 
vary  according  to  age.  From  the  days  of  Kepler  to  the  present  time,  authors 
have  differed  considerably  in  their  various  estimates.  These  have  lately  been 
examined  by  Dr.  Knox,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  ISlst  Number  of  this  Jour- 
nal,* and  as  M .  Quetelet's  facts  and  deductions  have  there  been  very  fully  given, 
we  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  reader  by  repeating  them  here, 

5.  Swtflfuss,  j9gt7<7y,  &e.— Many  observations  and  experiments  are  required 
before  any  general  conclusions  can  be  formed  on  these  suojects.  The  following 
fects,  however,  have  been  ascertained  by  M .  Ch.  Dupin.  A  man  can  march  six 
kOometreBf  in  an  hour  on  a  long  march.  This  gives  100  metres  a  minute,  and 
estimating  the  length  of  the  pace  at  eight  decimetres,  125  steps  are  made  in  a 
minute  and  7500  in  an  hour.  This  may  be  continued  for  eight  hours  and  a  half 
each  day  for  any  length  of  time  without  injury  to  the  health  or  strength.  The 
averaore  weijirht  of  a  man  with  his  usual  clothes  is  70  kiUogranunta  g  and  thus  a 
traveller  each  day  transports  70  kiilogrammes  to  the  distance  of  51  kihmeires,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  3570  kiliogrammes  to  the  distance  of  1  kiiometre. 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  length  of  the  military  step  is  65  centimetres. 
In  ordinary  time  the  soldier  takes  76  steps;  in  quick  time,  100;  and  in  a 
charge,  125. 

The  mean  length  of  a  man's  leap  is  about  three  times  that  of  the  military  step. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  man — ^the  properties  of  the  average  man— the  social 
system,  and  the  farther  j)rogress  of  their  study.  This  portion,  though  highly 
interesting,  we  must  pass  over,  as  it  involves  the  consideration  of  subjects  and 
questions  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  Journal  like  this.  By  most  readers 
this  portion  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  interesting;  and  it  would  be  injus- 
tice to  omit  to  state,  that  the  author's  most  original  views  are  to  be  found  here. 

We  now  take  leave  of  these  volumes,  bestowing  on  them  the  highest  com- 
mendation, in  recommending  them,  not  merely  to  the  perusal,  but  to  the  serious 
stody  of  cor  readers. 

*  Republished  in  l^o,  10,  Vol.  I.  of  "  The  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine.''-.-EB, 
I  A  kilometre  is  1000  metres,  is  1093.63  yards. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  OP  TARTAR  EMETIC  AND  OPIUM  IN  SPAS- 

MODIG  AFFECTIONS. 

BY   R.   TATES   ACKERLET,   M.R.C.S. 

Amongst  the  various  affections  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  gene* 
ral  practitioner,  few  are  of  more  freqaent  occurrence  than  those  denominated 
spasmodic.  The  suddenness  of  these  attacks,  with  the  fearful  appearance  of  the 
symptoms,  generally  throw  the  friends  of  the  patient  into  a  state  of  the  utmost 
alarm ;  it  is  therefore  during  the  paroxysms  that  medical  aid  is  most  frequently 
soiight.  These  circumstances,  taken  in  combination  with  the  anxiety  which 
every  medical  practitioner  has  to  relieve  the  extreme  sufferings  in  his  patient, 
render  the  knowledge  of  such  remedies,  or  such  mode  of  treatment,  as  will  cer- 
tainly and  speedily  arrest  the  affection,  exceedingly  desirable.  Every  practi- 
tioner will,  without  doubt,  endeavour  to  allay  the  natural  feelings  of  alarm  that 
ariite  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  the  patient  is  surrounded,  by  assuring  them 
that  the  disease  is  not,  generally  speaking,  of  a  dangerous  nature.  But  this  is 
not  sufficient :  the  affection  may  progress  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day* 
notwithstanding  all  his  remedies  :  one  paroxysm  may  succeed  another,  until  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  worn  out,  and  exhausted  nature  at  length  finds  repose 
in  sleep.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  general  routine  of  the  disorder.  The  remedies 
usually  set  forth  in  systematic  works  have  been  found,  in  many  cases,  totally 
inadequate  to  the  desired  end;  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  parcxysm  or  fit  is  concern- 
ed. It  is  to  this  latter  stage  of  the  affection  only,  that  the  following  remarks 
are  intended  to  apply :  the  after-treatment  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  causes 
which  have  given  rise  to  it. 

In  hysteria,  for  example,  which,  according  to  Cullen  and  other  nosologists, 
is  placed  in  the  class  Neurosis,  and  order  Spasmi  (for  the  paroxysm  is,  undoubt- 
edly, of  a  spasmodic  nature)  we  have  tonic  contractions  of  various  parts  of  the 
muscular  system,  occurring  as  well  in  the  involuntary  as  in  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles. These  are  dependent,  I  conceive,  on  a  highly  excited  state  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system ;  and  the  tonic  contractions  or  spasms  continne  more  or  less 
during  the  paroxysm.  It'may  be  argued  that  this  state  of  the  btain  and  nervous 
system  is  not  primary,  but  only  symptomatic  of  some  local  affection  of  a  distant 
organ,  and  that  we  should  therefore  direct  our  attention  to  the  **  origo  mali,"  if 
we  hope  to  be  successful  in  our  treatment.  But  how  frequently  does  it  happen, 
in  the  treatment  of  a  case,  that  we  are  obliged  to  give  up  for  a  time  the  remedies 
which  are  calculated  to  strike  at  the  root  of  a  disease,  in  order  to  combat  some 
particular  symptom  which  may  have  assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  and  thus,  as 
it  were,  for  a  time  lose  sight  of  those  principles  whi<^h  form  the  basis  of  our 
treatment.  In  like  manner,  in  a  case  of  hysteria,  I  contend  that  we  must  leave 
the  particular  cause  to  after-treatment,  while  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  more 
formidable  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves  during  the  paroxysm. 

Now  the  whole  class  of  antispasmodics,  as  they  are  termed,  (and  these  are 
the  remedies  chiefly  resorted  to.)  are,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  stimu- 
lants, and  slimulants  of  a  powerful  nature.  Such  medicines,  in  this  state  of  the 
system,  I  should  say  are  not  only  inapplicable,  but  prejudicial.  For  what  is  the 
effect  of  a  stimulant  applied  to  a  nervous  trunk,  but  to  increase  its  energy,  and, 
consequently,  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscle  it  supplies  1  Or,  if  applied  to 
the  nervous  extremities,  as  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  an  increase  of  action  is 
the  consequencf .  A  stimulant,  in  fact,  I  need  scarcely  sav,  is  *'  that  which 
rouses  the  action  or  energy  of  a  part,"  and,  as  before  observed,  all  the  medicines 
8<d  d'jwn  as  antispasmodics  are  stimulants.  What  result,  therefore,  are  we  to 
anticipate  from  their  employment  in  hysteria,  spasm  of  the  stomach,  of  the  dia- 
p)iragro,  &c.  but  that  they  should  increase  the  affection  they  were  intended  to 
subdue  ?    By  reasoning  from  cases  somewhat  analogous  we  shall  arrive  at  simi- 
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lar  condasions.  Who,. for  instance,  woald  think  of.  giving  ammonia  or  assa- 
foetida  to  relieve  a  apaamodic  stricture  1  Who  would  prescribe  a  dose  of  ether 
or  musk  to  allay  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  about  a  dislocated  joint,  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  reduction  1  In  a  ease  of  strangulated  hernia,  would  anj 
benefit  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  administration  of  camphor,  valerian,  castor, 
&c.  t     Such  medicines  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  spasm. 

These  views  have  beisn  confirmed  by  incidental  results  in  my  own  practice ; 
and  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  other  practitioners,  whether  their  most  strenu- 
ous endeavours  to  subdue  an  attack  by  the  medicines  above  specified  have  not 
frequently  proved  abortive,  even  when  assisted  by  the  powerful  aid  of  the  lancet) 
Such  must  have  been  the  resnlt,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  very  many  in- 
stances. I  could  cite  several  cases  of  this  description  which  I  have  attended, 
both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  other  practitioners,  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  prolonged  during  two  and  even  three  days  under  such  a  mode  of  treatment. 
I  say  prolonged,  for  1  have  now  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  by  the  employment 
of  other  means  the  symptoms  might  have  been  allayed  in  as  many  hours. 

fiy  what  I  have  previously  stated  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the 
affection  is  of  a  most  obstinate  nature,  or  that  the  general  practice  is  founded 
on  fallacious  principles.  The  latter,  I  believe,  is  the  case.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  should  look  for  some  other  remedial  agent  possessing  the 
power  of  relieving  the  excited  state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  thus 
allaying  the  tonic  muscular  contractions  which  characterize  this  class  of  dis^ 
eases. 

The  remedy  which  I  propose,  and' it  is  one  which  I  have  used  with  the  great- 
est success  for  the  last  three  years,  is  the  tartar  emetic,  in  combination  with 
opium  in  some  of  its  forms.  The  sedative  effects  of  the  opium  are  powerfully 
increased  by  uniting  with  it  the  antimonial  salt,  while  its  narcotic  properties^are 
diminished.  The  manner  in  which  I  prescribe  it  is  the  following  :•— Three  or 
four  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  with  two  drams  of  laudanum  or  one  of  fiattley's 
sedative  liquor  of  opium,  and  two  ounces  of  water.  A  tea-spoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture to  be  given  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  relief  is  obtained,  and  afterwards 
every  hour,  until  all  symptoms  of  the  affection  have  disappeared.  Its  first  effect 
is  generally  to  produce  nausea,  or  even  vomiting.  The  latter  I  encourage, 
where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  I  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  spasm 
proceeds  from  improper  or  undigested  food  in  the  stomach,  acting  as  a  source 
of  irritation.  Afler  tnis,  the  medicine  is  generally  retained ;  toleranea,  as  Rasori 
describes  it,  being  established,  and  the  spasms  speedily  subside.  It  may  be 
given  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  spasmodic  asthma,  and.  during  the 
paroxysm  of  hysteria,  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  I  have  administered  it 
in  suoh  cases  in  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy ;  nor  do  I  consider  an  irritable 
state  of  the  stomach,  with  vomiting,  any  objection  to  the  use  of  it,  the  sickness 
generally  subsiding  after  the  second  or  third  dose.  Should  the  symptoms  be 
very  urgent,  if  the  case  will  in  other  respects  allow  of  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
bleed,  as  a  most  powerful  auxiliary ;  but  phlebotomy  may  in  general  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Enemata  are  also  at  times  beneficial,  particularly  where  the  attack 
IS  accompanied  by  constipation,  though  the  tartar  emetic  sometimes  produces 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  renders  their  administration  unnecessary. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  salt  possesses  a  peculiar  controlling  or  sedative 
power  over  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  beneficial  result  of  Dr.  Graves's 
treatment  of  the  latter  stage  of  typhus,  where  there  was  great  cerebral  excite- 
ment, with  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  as  recently  published,  bear  me  out  in  my 
conclusions.  Rasori  describes  the  operation  of  tartar  emetic  in  large  doses  as 
eountcT'Siimulant,  And  Dr.  W.  Philip  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation 
of  the  soothing  effect  of  a  combination  of  this  salt  with  henbane,  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme nervous  irritation ;  and  even  in  maniacal  cases,  he  says,  ^'  composure  may 
generally  be  obtained.*' 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  also  state  that  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  good 
effects  of  the  combination  to  which  I  have  named,  in  the  treatment  of  the  more 
sthenic  forms  of  delirium  tremens,  as  recommended  by  M.  Lepelletier,  in  his  re- 
cent work  on  Tartar  Emetic.    He,  however,  appears  to  have  given  it  alone,  after 
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large  doses  of  opiom  had  failed  in  proeoring^  sleep.    This  is  another  strong  proof 
of  Its  sedative  power. 

In  illustration  of  the  above  views,  I  eonld  record  a  nnmber  of  eases  of  which 
I  have  notes ;  but  since  the  treatment  is  so  very  simple,  I  shall  merely  recom- 
mend a  trial  of  it  to  your  numerous  readers,  being  myself  fully  convinced  of  its 
efficacy. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  affections  in  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  beneficial  results  might  be  obtained  by  a  vigorous  administration  of  these 
remedies ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  had  opportunities  of  putting  them  to  the  test, 
I  shall  merely  make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject,  which  future  investiga- 
tion and  experience  may  either  confirm  or  set  aside. 

The  diseases  to  which  I  refer  are  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  The  former  is 
undoubtedly  a  spasmodic  affection^  and  very  much  allied  in  its  pathological  cha* 
racters  to  those  before  mentioned.  Dr.  O'fieirne,  in  speaking  of  tetanus,  says,* 
*^he  believes  it  to  be  seated  in  the  anterior  spinal  cord,  and  probably  in  some 
parts  of  the  braih.  The  change  in  these  parts  is  only  functional,  and  not  connect" 
ed  with  infiammation  or  organic  lesion.  All  the  symptoipa  are  therefore  the 
product  of  muscular  action,  dependent  upon  an  accumulation  or  increased  intert* 
aity  of  the  motijk  principle  residing  in  the  anterior  spinal  column."  In  con- 
formity with  the  above  views,  the  remedial  measure  on  which  he  places  the 
most  reliance  is  the  use  of  tobacco  enemata  thrown  into  the  colon.  Now,  consi- 
dering that  these  views  are  correct,  I  would  suggest  the  employment  of  tartar 
emetic  and  opium  in  preference  to  the  tobacco  enemata ;  its  action  is  on  the  same 
principle,  and  its  use  not  attended  with  the  same  dangerous  results  which  have 
frequently  followed  the  employment  of  this  powerful  narcotic.  The  desperate 
c(iaracter  of  the  disease  is  no  argument  that  we  should  resort  to  desperate  reme- 
dies, provided  safer  ones  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  latter  affection  (hydrophobia)  is  one  upon  which  we  are  yet  in  great  dark- 
ness. The  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  we  have  on  record,  in  which  this 
affection  could  not  be  placed  to  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  together  with  other 
peculiarities  connected  with  it,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  are  two 
varieties,  as  in  tetanus,  viz.  the  idiopathic  and  traumatic.  The  progress,  too, 
of  the  diseai>e  in  those  who  have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  is  so  opposed  to 
all  known  laws  of  the  effects  of  a  morbid  poison  introduced  into  the  system,  that 
I  cannot  but  doubt  their  connexion.  Mr.  Travers  says,f  **  that  a  morbid  poison 
received  into  the  circulation  will  sooner  or  later  show  itself  in  an  external  form ; 
but  independently  of  that,  it  will  give  notice  of  its  existence  by  a  visible  decline 
in  the  functions  of  health.''  This  is  not  the  case  in  hydrophobia ;  we  have  here, 
as  in  tetanus,  no  appreciable  organic  lesion,  no  external  marks  making  their  ap- 
pearance during  the  progress  of  the  affection.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  dismiss 
the  idea  of  such  a  poison  lying  dormant  in  the  system  for  months,  and  even  years, 
and  then  producing  such  a  formidable  train  of  symptomal  And  ought  we  not 
to  direct  our  treatment  more  to  subdue  the  peculiar  spasmodic  symptoms  which 
characterize  the  paroxysm?  The  tonquin  remedy,  which  was  formerly  held  in 
high  repute  as  a  specific  in  this  disease,  was  composed  of  antimony,  opium,  and 
musk.  This  remedy,  I  imagine,  would  not  have  been  so  highly  extolled,  had  it 
not  been  found  beneficial  in  arresting  at  least,  if  not  in  curing,  some  cases  of  this 
dreadful  affection.  And  when  we  consider  that  this  was  a  secret  remedy,  the 
modus  operandi  of  which  was  not  understood,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  expect 
more  satisfactory  results  from  the  judicious  employment  of  tartar  emetic  and 
opium,  which  form  the  active  ingredients  in  the  old  remedy, '^Lond,  Med,  Gaz, 


*  Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  Bristol,  1836. 
■f  On  Constitutionar Irritation. 
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ARTIFICIAL  KE8PIKATI0N,  DURING  CONVULSIVE  FITS  IN 

CHILDREN, 

BT   LAWSON   CAPE,   M.D. 

In  the  nomber  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgfieal  Journal  for  Aprrf, 
1818,  is  a  paper  by  my  respected  triend  Mr.  Terry,  now  surgeon  to  the  Norths 
ampton  General  Infirmary,  detailing  the  successful  employment  of  artificial 
respiration  in  the  asphyxia  of  still-born  children,  and  pointing  out  very  forcibly 
the  necessity  of  long-continued  perseverance  even  in  apparently  hopeless  cases. 
In  one  instance  related  by  him,  resuscitation  took  place  afWr  two  hoars  and  ar 
half;  and  in  the  other,  after  one  hour  and  three-quarters  :  in  the  latter  instance 
the  child  being  completely  restored.  I  have  met  with  several  instances  where  I 
have  been  equally  successful,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  was  not  in  the  least 
perceptible,  and  where,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  all  appearance  of  vitality 
was  absent,  and  yet,  after  artificial  respiration  had  been  kept  up  for  a  time  in 
which  perseverance  seemed  hopeless,  the  action  of  the  heart  began  to  be  distin- 
guished, the  li?id  aspect  gave  place  to  the  colours  of  health,  and  the  lungs  at 
length  were  called  into  action. 

My  object  now,  however,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  means  of  artificial  respiration  in  the  asphyxia  that  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  during  a  convulsive  fit  in  young  infants.  I  believe  that  many  a  child 
has  been  lost — often  and  often  the  long-suspended  act  of  respiration  has  ceased 
entirely — from  the  attendants  limiting  their  measnres  to  hot  baths,  frictions,  cold 
water  splashing  to  the  face,  stimulating  applications  to  the  nostrils,  &c.  &c.y 
when  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs,  with  the  alternate  expulsion  of  the  air 
by  pressing  the  chest  and  abdomen,  would  have  restored  the  lost  function,  and 
recovered  the  child.  I  have  met  with  several  successful  cases  of  this  character, 
but  the  following  is  so  striking  that  I  forward  it  for  publication  in  your  valuable 
journal. 

On  the  20th  March,  1837,  an  infant  in  Nottingham  Place,  five  days  old,  had 
been  in  perfect  health  up  to  the  moment  that  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
most  severe  attack  of  convulsions,  the  cause  of  which  appeared  to  be  the  over- 
loading the  stomach  the  preceding  evening.  The  fits  began  by  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes  and  face  being  thrown  mto  violent  clonic  contractions,  producing  the 
most  frightful  contortions  of  the  features ;  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  whole  face 
and  head  turgid,  as  if  the  veins  were  going  to  burst,  and  of  a  deep  blue,  or  rather 
purple,  colour.  The  respiratory  muscles  next  took  on  the  convulsive  action,  and 
caused  the  greatest  oppression  in  the  breathing ;  indeed  the  respiration  was  com-- 
pktely  stopped  in  most  of  the  Jits,  and  recovered,  after  a  frightful  interval,  by 
convulsive  gasps  and  sobs,  followed  by  deep  sighs.  The  other  muscles  of  the 
body  and  limbs  then  followed,  and  the  whole  muscular  system  became  involved 
in  the  spasm. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  fits,  and  their  duration : 

Interral.  Time  of  attack.  Duration. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  . .     Half-past  8,  a.  m.  . .    First  seiaure,  quarter  of  an 

hour. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  .  .    Half-past  9  ..... .    Second,  half  an  hour. 

Half  an  hour Quarter  to  11 Third,  three  quarters  of  an 

hour. 

Half  an  hour Noon Fourth  and  fifth,  two  short 

convulsions,  quickly  suc- 
ceeding each  other. 

Quarter  of  an  hour 1,  p.  m Sixth,  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour . .     Quarter  to  2 Seventh,  ten  minutes. 

Thirty-three  minutes 20  minutes  to  3  ... .     Eighth,  twelve  minutes. 

One-honr,  25  minutes 25  min.  past  3  . . .  •    Ninth,  eight  minutes. 

Half  an  hour 5  minutes  to  5  ....    Tenth,  twenty-eight  min. 

Twenty  minutes 6 Eleventh,  half  an  hour. 

One  hour  and  a  quarter  ...    10  minutes  to  7  ...    Twelfth,  three-quarters  of 

an  honr. 
10  minutes  to  9  . . .    Thirteenth,     twenty-three 

minutes. 
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The  maia  indication  in  the  treatment  was  to  ffet  the  bowels  to  act,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  the  brain.  The  child  had  been  put  into  a  hot  bath  by  the 
nurse,  which  was  repeated  during  the  second  attack,  without  apparent  benefit. 
A  leech  was  applied  on  the  frontal  bone,  near  the  fontanelie ;  half  a  ^nrain  of 
calomel  and  a  grain  and  a  half  of  jalap,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  were 
given  every  four  hours,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  repeatedly  evacuated  by 
injections  of  soap  and  water  and  castor-oil.  The  strength  was  kept  up  by  injec- 
tions of  jelly,  with  a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile  or  brandy  in  them.  After  the 
twelfth  fit,  the  bowels  acted  for  the  first  time  from  the  higher  intestines  copious- 
ly ;  after  which  there  was  only  one  m}ld  though  long  seizure,  when  they  entirely 
ceased ;  the  child  went  to  sleep,  and  was  perfectly  well  the  next  day,  and  has 
remained  so  ever  since,  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  any  return.    • 

The  whole  case  shows  to  what  extent  functional  mischief  may  affect  the  brain 
and  spinal  column,  excited  by  sympathetic  irritation,  without  any  inflammation 
or  change  of  structure,  for  the  fits  ceased  almost  immediately  after  the  operation 
of  the  medicine  administered  by  the  mouth ;  as,  though  the  enemata  emptied  the 
large  intestines,  this  did  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  symptoms,  the  obstruction 
seeming  to  be  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  canal. 

The  pressure  produced  upon  the  brain  was  such  that  respiration  was  entirely 
suspended  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fits,  and  even  the  action  of  the  heart 
could  not  be  felt  for  more  than  ten  minutes  in  the  third  and  twelflh  fits,  and  the 
child  lay  to  all  appearance  dead.  It  was  at  such  times  that  I  proceeded  to  re- 
store the  suspended  functions  by  artificially  inflating  the  lungs,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr.  Terry — namely,  by  breathing  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant  from 
my  own,  closing  the  nostrils,  and  compressing  the  thorax  after  each  inflation ; 
observing  the  natural  periods  of  frequency  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced the  child  would  have  been  lost,  had  it  rot  been  for  the  artificial  aid  thus 
afforded  to  nature  in  the  severe  struggle,  till  the  oflfending  matter  was  expelled « 
By  means  of  the  artificial  respiration,  the  colour  (especially  of  the  face  and  lips) 
turned  from  purple  to  red,  but  still  there  was  no  breathing,  till  a  convulsive  gasp 
announced  the  termination  of  the  fit. 

I  am  aware  that  some  have  recommended  a  tube  to  be  passed  into  the  larynx, 
in  preference  to  breathing  into  the  mouth ;  and  also  many  have  objected  to  the 
employment  of  one^s  own  breath,  as  the  expired  air  is  loaded  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  deprived  of  a  portion  (though  a  small  one)  of  its  oxygen.  The  success  of 
the  plan  I  employed,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  its  use,  and  it  is  much 
more  easily  effected  than  by  means  of  the  tube,  which  has  sometimes  seriously 
injured  the  soft  parts,  and  is  too  readily  displaced.  A  purer  air  would  no  doubt 
be  more  proper,  but  unless  its  temperature  could  also  be  kept  up  to  that  of  the 
human  body,  we  should  lose  one  of  its  restorative  properties,  of  perhaps  as  much 
consequence  as  the  other.  In  the  cases  where  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up 
in  animals  under  the  influence  of  narcotic  poisons,  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  as  detailed 
in  his  Croonian  Lectures,  the  temperature  of  the  air  employed  was  thus  artifi- 
cially elevated ;  but  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  still-born  child  or  a  convulsive 
fit,  there  is  no  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  What  I  would  most 
wish  to  insist  upon,  is  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  such  instances;  and  per- 
haps the  history  of  the  case  I  have  given  may  induce  others  to  persevere  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  very  last  {laieat  scintilla  farsitccn),  and  thus  perhaps,  as  in  this 
instance,  restore  an  only  child  to  its  anxious  parents.T~7^u^ 


NITRATE  OP  SILVER  IN  SOME  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

SiR,-*Since  the  publication  of  Mr*  HigginbottQm's  Essay  on  the  Use  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  cases  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Medical  Gnzette^ 
and  other  periodicals,  bearing  testimony  to  its  value,  applied  in  the  manner  or  to 
Ihe  class  of  affections  in  whiph  it  19  recommend^  by  him.    If  the  following  ob- 
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torvatioiid  oni  its  local  tise  in  certain  cutaneous  diseases  possess  sufficient  in- 
terest to  procure  them  admission  into  the  pa^es  of  the  Gazette^  they  are  at  yonr 
disposal.  I  am,  sir,  yonrs  obediently, 

2,  ArgyllrStrret.  Henry  T.  Chapman. 

Having  been  engag^ed,  whilst  house-surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
in  1830,  in  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  external  inflammations, 
according  to  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Higginbottom,  I  was  led  to  extend 
my  experiments  from  erysipelas  and  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  first  to  cases 
of  erythema  nodosum,  and  afterwards  to  squamous  affections  of  the  skin.  Before 
I  proceed  further,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to  remind  your  readers  of  Mr. 
Higginbottom's  mode  of  applying  it.  After  cleansing  the  skin  with  soap  and 
water,  and  drying  it,  the  surface  to  be  submitted  to  its  operation  is  again  mois- 
tened, and  a  solid  stick  of  the  lunar  caustic  is  rubbed  lightly  over  it  once  or 
twice,  according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  skin,  and  allowed  to  dry.  No  dressing 
is  required,  and  the  part  must  be  kept  cool.  The  slight  vesication  produced 
after  the  first  twenty-four  hours  soon  subsides,  and  about  the  fifth  day  the  black 
pellicle  loosens  and  peels  off. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  me.  Of  erythema  nodosum  two 
cases  were  treated ;  in  one  of  them  the  redness  and  induration  disappeared  en- 
tirely after  a  single  application  of  the  caustic ;  in  the  other  it  was  necessary  to 
repeat  it  once  more.  My  next  experiment  was  made  on  squamous  affections  of 
the  skin ;  lepra,  namely,  and  several  varieties  of  psoriasis.*  I  possess  the 
details  of  more  than  a  dozen  cases  successfully  treated  by  it,  and  have  since 
employed  it  with  equal  success  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  of  which  I  have 
neglected  to  take  notes.    I  select  two  of  those  by  me  as  examples  Of  its  action. 

Thomas  Henshaw  applied,  Oct.  8th,  1839,  as  an  out-patient  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  with  an  eruption  of  psoriasis  diffusa  upon  both  arms.  He 
has  been  teased  with  it  about  eighteen  months.  His  general  health  has  been 
always  good. 

November  23d. — During  his  attendance  up  to  this  time  a  variety  of  means 
have  been  tried  ;  antimonials,  mercurial  preparations,  and  mineral  acids,  inter- 
nally ;  locally,  sulphuret  of  potass,  as  a  lotion,  and  the  diluted  nitrated  mer- 
cnrial  ointment;  all  without  the  slightest  effect  on  the  disorder.  The  worst 
part  of  the  scaly  surface  was,  therefore,  rubbed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

30th. — The  cuticle  having  desquamated  from  the  part  acted  on,  has  left  the 
skin  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state ;  the  situation  of  several  of  the  worst  patches 
being  merely  indicated  by  a  little  roughness.  A  fresh  portion  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  Plummer's  pill  directed  to  be  taken  in  five-grain  doses 
every  night. 

Dec.  7th. — The  second  application  has  been  as  effectual  as  the  first.  No 
re-appearance  of  the  disease  over  that  part  of  the  skin  to  which  it  was  first 
applied.    The  whole  remaining  surface  treated  by  the  nitrate. 

14th. — On  examining  the  arms  to-day,  a  roughness  only  of  the  skin,  where 
the  disease  existed,  is  to  be  observed.  No  fresh  scales  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance.   The  pills  to  be  continued. 

Jan.  4th. — Came  to  show  his  arms,  which  are  now  quite  free  from  eruption. 

Mary  Ghost,  set.  17,  attended  first  as  an  out-patient,  in  August,  1829,  with 
lepra  vulgaris  over  the  arms,  legs,  and  body.  It  commenced  by  circular  patches 
on  the  body,  more  than  twelve  months  back,  and  has  since  extended  over  the 
limbs. 

The  liquor  arsenicalis,  hydrarg.  oxymurias,  pilul.  hydrarg.,  submur.  comp., 
warm  baths,  and  other  measures,  have  been  employed  up  to  this  time,  Dec. 
I4th,  not  only  without  improvement,  but  without  arresting  its  further  progress, 
and  I  determined  to  try  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  in  Henshaw's  case. 

Jan.  liih. — Applied  it  to  the  right  arm,  and  on  the  15  to  (he  left. 

19th. — Where  the  cuticle  has  peeled  off,  the  scales  have  disappeared,  leaving 
a  slight  roughness  here  and  there ;  to  these  spots  it  Was  re-applied. 

*  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  expresses  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  psoriasifl.    See  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Marcb^  1885i 
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Feb.  let. — ^The  arms  are  perfectly  cleared  of  the  eruption.  The  back,  and 
afterwards  the  legs,  were  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

March  26th.— The  lepra  has  wholly  disappeared.  As  a  preeaation,  I  made 
an  issae  in  the  arm. 

May  24th. — She  applied  for  some  aperient  pill;  no  return  of  the  eruption. 
Health  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

Neither  in  the  above  cases,  nor  in  any  others,  has  the  treatment  been  solely 
and  exclasively  local.  Alteratives  were  given,  and  other  general  means  always 
adopted  preparatory  to,  and  continued  during,  the  employment  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver ;  but  it  is  fair  to  attribute  the  immediate  amendment  to  the  local  remedy, 
since  the  same  measures  had  been  persevered  in  fruitlessly,  for  many  weeks  in 
some  instances.  In  psoriasis  palnaris  I  find  it  necessary  to  soak  the  hand  in 
warm  water  for  some  time  before  the  nitrate  can  act  with  effect  through  the 
horny,  ragged,  and  everted  flakes  of  cuticle.  The  surface,  also,  bears  rubbing 
over  more  freely,  and  three  or  more  series  of  applications  are  required  to  restore 
the  skin  to  its  natural  condition.  It  is  very  true  that  relapses  occur  sometimes ; 
but  the  repetition  of  the  process  will  again  remove  the  disease,  and  the  intervals 
between  its  recurrence,  when  it  proves  obstinate,  are  generally  considerable. 

Besides  the  squamous  disorders  above  mentioned,  I  have  made  trial  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  upon  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

In  porrigo,  a  strong  solution  of  it  is  recommended  by  some  practitioners 
almost  as  a  specific.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  favourite  remedy  with  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
who  acquired  some  celebrity  for  his  treatment  of  this  troublesome  malady.  I 
have  tried  it  repeatedly  both  in  solution  and  in  the  solid  state,  but  in  neither 
form  was  any  permanent  advantage  gained  by  it. 

In  sychosis  menti  and  eczemia,  in  both  of  which  disorders,  as  well  as  in 
herpes  zoster,  its  efficacy  has  been  rated  highly.  I  have  been  equally  disap- 
p«nted.  In  short,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  diseases  of 
the  skin  extend,  it  exerts  a  decided  infiuence  over  those  of  a  squamous  character 
alone. 

With  regard  to  the  management  and  curative  powers  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
erysipelas,  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  and  other  superficial  inflammation,  I 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

Erratic  erysipelas  I  have  sometimes  seen  confined  within  the  belt  of  blackened 
cuticle  produced  by  it ;  but  in  severe  cases  it  more  frequently  steals  beyond  the 
margin,  and  spreads  as  before.  Nor  has  the  strongf  solution,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Elliotson,  been  more  efficacious. 

in  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  arising  from  punctures  during-dissection, 
&c.  the  nitrate,  resorted  to  early,  almost  always  prove?  completely  successful ; 
but  when  the  case  has  reached  the  verge  of  suppuration,  or  after  that  has  actually 
occurred,  its  operation  may  be  highly  injurious.  The  symptoms  become  masked, 
and  fluctuation  difficult  of  detection ;  for,  instead  of  making  its  way  to  the  nearest 
surface,  the  pus  appears  to  shrink  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  from  the  coating 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  spread  to  a  more  remote  point  in  search  of  a  vent ;  pro- 
ducing, in  some  instances,  serious  mischief  by  its  separation  of  the  tissues.  The 
following  case  will  exemplify  this  :— 

Dunn,  a  man  about  24,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in 

the  beginning  of  April,  1830,  with  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  along  the  in- 
side of  the  knee  and  thigh,  proceeding  from  a  cut  across  the  front  of  the  leg,  re- 
ceived a  few  days  previously.  The  nitrate  was  applied,  with  speedy  relief  to 
the  pain  and  heat,  and  in  four  or  five  days  the  cuticle  peeled  off,  restoring  to 
the  skin  its  natural  appearance.  The  next  day  a  slight  blush  was  noticed  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  accompanied  by  trifling  fulness ;  but  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination failed  in  discovering  fluctuation.  The  caustic  was  once  more  resorted 
to ;  but,  before  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the  cuticle  had  arrived,  a  general 
fulness  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  became  manifest.  A  poultice  was  immediately 
directed,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  black  coating,  the  presence  of  matter,  deeply 
seated,  was  distinctly  ascertained. 

April  6th. — ^The  abscess  was  opened,  and  more  than  half  a  pint  of  pus  eva- 
tsuated  from  a  cavity  dipping  between  the  rectus  and  addiictor  muscles.    This 
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space  filled,  id  the  bourse  of  the  succeeding  twelve  hours,  with  a  eoagnlam  of 
venous  blood,  which  was  renewed  as  fast  as  removed,  distending  the  cavity  to 
sttch  a  degree  that  the  probe  met  with  no  obstruction  to  its  passagfe  near  the 
inside  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  to  within  a  short  space  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  ; 
and  the  finger  could  reach,  without  difficulty,  the  soft  parts  which  close  the 
obturator  foramen.  A  bandage  and  compresses  were  applied ;  a  discharge  of 
pQS,  free  from  blood,  was  soon  established ;  his  health,  which  had  suffered 
much  from  sympathetic  fever,  improved  daily,  and  the  cavity  gradually  filled 
op  and  cicatrized.  A.  stiffness  of  the  hip-joint  remained  for  some  weeks  after 
his  discharge,  which  finally  disappeared  altogether. 

In  a  second  case  treated  by  the  nitrate,  one  of  incipient  sympathetic  bubo,  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  matter  formed  insidiously  beneath  the  blackened 
surface,  and  pointed  behind  the  adductors,  near  the  buttock. 

Such  results  should  teach  us,  therefore,  to  be  cautious  in  resorting  to  this 
remedy  where  suppuration  is  impendiner. 

It  still  remains  to  consider  the  principle  of  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  upon 
which  Mr.  Higginbottom  does  not  advance  an  opinion.  Its  effects  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  that  gentleman  observes,  are  clearly  something  more  than 
those  of  a  mere  escharotic.  Indeed,  destruction  of  surface  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  follow  its  ordinary  application  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eye  and 
pharynx.  By  its  stimulant  or  astringent  property,  or  some  peculiar  power  re^ 
sident  in  it,  the  calibre  of  the  enlarged  vessels  is  reduced,  and  they  appear  to 
recover  their  tone.  It  may  exercise  an  influence  over  the  nerves  of  the  part :  at 
any  rate,  two  of  the  characteristics  of  inflammation,  pain  and  heat,  always  yield 
to  it.* 

Supposing  similar  effects  to  be  produced  on  the  capillaries  and  nerves  of  the 
skin,  the  influence  of  the  nitrate  on  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  inflammations 
will  not  be  difficult  to  explain ;  and,  reviewing  its  operation  in  the  foregoing 
cases,  such  a  supposition  appears  by  no  means  destitute  of  foundation.  In  the 
succesnful  instances  of  its  employment  in  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  it  directly  controls  the  increased  vascularity,  &c.,  of 
the  lymphatic  vessel,  and  subdues  the  inflammation  at  once.  In  the  cases 
where,  from  its  tardy  application,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  did  not  prevent 
the  formation  of  pus,  it  appears  to  have  occasioned  the  burrowing  of  the  matter 
between  the  muscles,  by  checking  the  operations  of  the  capillaries,  and  transfer- 
ring the  evacuating  process,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  conducted  at  the 
dermal  side  of  the  abscess,  to  another  part  of  the  sac 

In  several  cases  of  small  collections  of  matter  about  the  throat  and  neck,  as 
soon  as  obstruction  to  its  external  escape  has  been  offered  by  the  presence  of  the 
black  pellicle,  I  have  observed  that  the  pus  has  been  gradually  taken  up,  and 
entirely  carried  off,  by  the  absorbents — ^a  practical  point  of  some  value  in  the 
treatment  of  these  abscesses  in  females.  \ 

In  squamous  disorders  of  the  skin,  besides  the  separation  of  the  loaded  cuticle, 
the  nitrate  appears  to  correct  the  diseased  action  of  the  capillaries,  on  which  the 
accumulation  depends,  and  restore  a  healthy  tone  to  the  vessels. 

This  result,  however,  can  never  be  expected,  while  the  original  source  of  the 
disease  still  exists  in  the  system  ;  and  before  the  local  remedy  can  produce  any 
permanent  benefit,  constitutional  measures  must  be  steadily  enforced.  Some 
may  exclaim  that  the  cure,  in  that  case,  is  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  nitrate;  but 
is  it  not  highly  probable  that  the  diseased  product  still  continues  to  be  formed 
habitually y  long  after  the  state  of  health  giving  rise  to  such  an  excretion  has 
been  completely  rectified  ?  In  these  affections,  therefore,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
only  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  remedial  means,  which  must 
always  occupy  the  foremost  place. — Ibid. 

*  I  have  lately  heard  the  term  "  alterant  action*'  applied  to  ita  effects  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  by  Dr.  Kerst,  of  Utrecht. 
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KITRATB  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  60N0RKHCEA  OP  FEMALES. 

pi  m  Mditor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SiRf — Having  observed,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Medical  Crazeiie,  a  commnni- 
(Nation  from  Dr.  James  M'Cune  Smith,  regarding  the  use  of  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver  in  gonorrhoea  of  females,  I  have  been  induced  to  submit  to  you  the.  follow- 
ing observations  regarding  that  most  valuable  remedy,  which  I  have  made  since 
1st  July  last,  whilst  officiating  as  clerk  to  Dr.  Hannay,  in  the  Lock  Hospital 
here. 

I  have  seen  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  employed  in  now  upwards  of  forty  cases 
of  gonorrhoea,  and  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  the  effects  produced  in 
their  order. 

Pain, — When  the  causticholder  is  Well  lubricated  with  any  simple  ointment, 
its  surface  being  free  from  all  irregularities  that  may  tend  to  injure  the  walls  of 
the  Vagina — when  no  rudeness  is  used  in  its  application,  and,  above  all,  when  no 
ulceration  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied  exists— the  pain  is  very  trifling  in- 
deed ;  in  many  instances  none  whatever.  Often  have  I  seen  amazement  depicted 
in  the  countenances  of  the  by-standers,  on  witnessing  the  placid  and  careless 
appearance  of  the  patient  after  the  operation.  As  a  proof  that  the  patients  them- 
selves think  lightly  of  the  pain,  I  may  say  that  in  not  a  few  instances  have  I 
been  strongly  urged  by  themselves  to  apply  it  a  second  time,  even  after  they 
were  completely  recovered,  and  generally  on  the  day  they  received  their  dis- 
missal. Their  reasons  for  this  singular  request  I  could  not  for  a  long  time 
obtain,  until  one,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  told  me,  ^^  that  as  one  application 
cured  them  so  quickly,  a  second  would  perhaps  make  them  proof  against  a  future 
attack  of  the  disease.*' 

In  the  first  cases  in  which  I  saw  the  nitrate  employed,  the  patients  evinced 
symptoms  of  great  fear  and  seeming  pain ;  these  symptoms,  however,  were 
found  to  be  equally  severe  when,  instead  of  the  caustic,  a  common  silver  cathe- 
ter was  introduced.  After  considerable  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Hannay  into 
the  origin  of  this  fear,  sufficiently  obvious  reasons  were  made  apparent.  An 
example  of  these  is  given  in  the  following  report,  taken  from  the  journal, 
page  230. 

**  M.  F.  July  4. — Will  not  submit  to  treatment  from  fear.  She  says  Dr. 
M*C.  Smith  frequently  told  her  of  the  ^terrible  roastings*  that  Dr.  Hannay  would 
give  her  when  he  came  on.  She  is  therefore  so  terrified*,  that  she  would  rather 
leave  the  house  than  submit  to  treatment,  though  told  that  nitrate  of  silver  was 
not  necessary  in  her  case.*' 

This  terrifying  system,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  patients, 
had  also  been  exercised  by  Dr.  S.'s  successor  in  office.  It  would  be  needless, 
on  my  part,  to  make  any  comment  on  such  conduct  as  this:  it-of  itself  speaks 
volumes. 

Irritation,— J^^ny  individuals,  I  am  aware,  consider  pain  as  a  concomitant  to . 
irritation,  and,  I  believe,  it  generally  is  so ;  but  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is 
not  always  the  case.  Patients  whom  I  have  interrogated  every  hour,  for  hours 
after  the  application  of  the  nitrate,  as  to  whether  they  suffered  much  pain,  have 
generally  answered  me,  ^*  No,  not  much  ;  not  worth  the  speaking  about ;"  and 
the  like,— yet  on  the  following  day  displayed  some  irritation.  In  one  instance, 
owing  to  prolapsus  vaginae,  half  of  the  caustic  cylinder  (about  a  drachm)  was 
broken  in  the  vagina.  Knowing,  however,  that  no  evil  consequences  followed 
similar  accidents  at  a  previous  time,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  Next  day  there 
was  very  considerable  irritation  of  the  external  parts ;  but  even  in  this  case  the 
pain  was  comparatively  slight. 

In  those  cases  where  the  irritation  is  any  way  severe,  the  patient  is  ordered  to 
inject  tepid  water,  which  always  allays  it  in  two  or  three  days. 

Efficacy  in  Suppressing  the  Discharge, — It  is  completely  established  in  my 
mind,  from  observation,  that  all  cases  of  uncomplicated  gonorrhoea  in  the  female 
may  be  cured  by  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  in  from  three  to  ten  days.  Stranger? 
visiting  the  Lock,  after  witnessing  the  examination  of  from  25  to  30  patients, 
have  often  asked  me,  with  astonishment,  whether  we  had  do  case  of  gonorrhoei^ 
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at  all  in  the  house  %  The  answer  ^nerally  was^-not  a  single  case.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  we  have  an  opportanity  of  exhibiting  a  case  of  gonorrhea  to  a 
stranger,  anless  it  happens  that  a  new  patient  labouring  under  it  is  admitted  at 
the  time. 

Relapses, — The  number  of  relapses  that  required  a  second  application  of  the 
nitrate^  amounts  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent.  There  is,  however,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  manipulation,  in  these  cases,  was  improperly  done,  as  since 
the  latter  end  of  July  no  instance  of  relapse  has  yet  occurred,!  having  seemingly, 
from  experience,  become  more  pei^fect  in  the  mode  of  its  application. 

In  conclusioD,  I  would  remark  that  Dr.  Hannay  certainly  deserves  the  highest 
meed  of  praise  for  his  introducing  a  remedy  so  efficacious,  and  at  the  same  time 
80  economical :  efficacious,  from  its  producing  a  cure  in  about  as  many  days  as  it 
formerly,  occupied  weeks — and  economical,  from  the  short  space  of  time  the 
patients  are  kept  in  the  hospital,  independent  of  the  small  cost  of  the  remedy. 
And  I  can  now  confidently  assert,  from  fifty  cases  in  my  own  experience,  that  it 
is  devoid  of  the  shadow  of  an  evil. 

You  will  confer  on  me  a  particular  favour  by  giving  the  above  observations  a 
place  in  an  early  number  of  your  most  valuable  Gazette. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Glasgow^  30th  September^  1837*  Jamxs  Cross, 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  CHOLERA. 

BY   ROBERT   J.   GRAVES,   M.D. 

As  spasmodic  cholera  seems  likely  to  fix  itself  permanently  in  Europe, 
and  has  lost  nothing  of  its  original  malignity,  every  practitioner  is  imperatively 
called  on  to  communicate  whatever  he  thinks  may  prove  serviceable  in  its  treat- 
ment. This  disease  prevailed  epidemically  to  a  fearful  extent  in  Dublin,  in  183d 
and  1834.  In  the  former  year  my  practice  among  cholera  patients  was  very  ex- 
tensive, but  by  no  means  successful.  In  1834,  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  when 
the  disease  was  raging  most  violently  among  the  middling  and  better  ranks  of 
society,  and  at  a  time  when  I  had  very  frequent  opportunities  of  treating  it,  too 
often  had  I  to  regret  the  inefficacy  of  the  means  employed,  and  though  aided  by 
the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  in  Dublin,  too  often 
had  I  to  witness  the  loss  of  cases,  not  apparently  very  dangerous  when  they  be- 
gan, and  which  seemed  to  leave  full  time  for  the  employment  of  remedies,  if 
such  were  known.  Under  these  circumstances  I  lost  an  intimate  and  highly 
esteemed  friend.  Surgeon  Ryan,  of  Camden-street.  He  was  a  young  man,  of 
vigorous  health,  and  the  late  Mr.  M^Namara  and  I  saw  him  many  hours  before 
any  symptoms  of  collapse  had  set  in ;  calomel  and  opium,  blisters,  frictions,  sina- 
pisms, stimulants,  and  all  the  most  approved  medicines,  were  diligently  tried, 
but  in  vain ;  and  from  that  moment  I  resolved  to  lay  aside  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment, which  had  so  very  often  disappointed  ray  expectations,  although  pushed 
to  the  greatest  extent,  and  applied  with  the  greatest  activity  and  perseverance. 
During  the  preceding  months  of  May  and  June,  I  had  treated  several  cases  of 
diarrhoea  in  fever  with  large  doses  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  according  to  Dr.  Bards- 
ley's  plan,  and  I  had  had  frequent  opportunities  of  admiring  the  efficacy  of  this 
salt  in  checking  profuse  alvine  discharges.  Just  as  Mr.  Ryan  died,  and  while 
my  mind  was  filled  with  regret  at  our  failure  in  his  case,  I  was  called  by  Dr. 
Percival  Hunt  to  see  a  lady  in  Nassau-street,  labouring  nnder  dysentery ;  I  ad- 
vised the  free  use  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  with  marked  success.  Immediately 
after,  I  saw  a  case  of  cholera  still  in  the  stage  of  premonitory  diarrhcea,  or  rather 
Just  passing  from  the  bowel  complaint  into  the  fully  formed  disease.  I  tried  the 
acetate  of  lead  boldly,  and  with  the  happiest  success.  Thus  enconraged,  J  ap- 
plied this  new  method  of  treatment  in  every  case  to  which  I  was  called,  and  I 
was  employed  both  night  and  day  in  visiting  cholera  patients,  and  every  hour 
gave  me  additional  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remoay.  My  formula  was  as 
follows : 
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R  Aeetaftifl  Plumbi,  9J. ;  Opii^  gr.  j.  Ti\,,  fiat  seeuodum  artem  massay  in  pilah 
xii.  diTidenda,* 

• 

The  premonitory  diarrhoea  has  almost  invariably  stopped  by  taking  one  of  these 
pills,  at  first  every  hour,  and  as  the  stools  became  less  frequent,  every  third  or 
sixth  hour,  according  to  circumstances.  When  the  vomiting,  spasms*  and  the 
state  of  collapse  had  begun,  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  pill  every  quarter  of  aa 
hour :  after  a  couple  of  hours  the  efi*ectof  the  pills  became  perceptible,  in  a  dimi* 
nution  of  the  serous  evacuations  upwards  and  downwards;  then  the  pills  were 
given  only  every  hour,  and  as  the  symptoms  yielded  they  were  given  less  and 
Jess  frequently,  and  could  in  general  bo  laid  aside  altogether  before  twenty-four 
hours.  In  some  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the  acetate  of  lead  in  solution, 
combined  with  a  little  vinegar  and  minute  doses  of  acetate  of  morphia.  Minute 
doses  of  opium  were  useful ;  anything  of  large  doses  hurtful.  Mr.  Parr,  the  able 
and  respected  apothecary  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  was  saved  by  acetate  of  lead* 
after  the  usual  astringents,  combined  with  large  doses  of  opium,  had  been  fully 
tried.  He  was  found  by  me  to  be  sensibly  under  the  narcotic  influence  of  opiums 
but  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  cholera  had  not  been  thereby  checked.  Many  took 
more  than  forty  grains  of  the  acetat-e  of  lead  in  twenty-four  hours ;  it  usually 
darkened,  or  even  olackened,  the  alvine  discharges,  before  they  ceased  altogether. 
Were  I  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  of  violent  cholera  that  yielded* to  this  treat- 
ment, I  would  be  led  into  a  tedious  but  not  an  uninstructive  detail ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, merely  refer  to  some  of  the  most  malignant  cases,  where  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  bold  exhibition  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
where  the  success  of  this  practice  was  acknowledged  by  witnesses  the  most  un- 
exceptionable and  competent. 

Mr.  Peile,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  and  Staff-Snr^on  Col- 
clough,  will  not  readily  forget  the  apparently  hopeless  case  of  an  assistant-sar- 
geon  in  the  army,  whose  life  was  thus  saved.  Dr.  Marsh  was  so  struck  with 
the  effects  of  this  medicine  in  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman  residing  in  the  house 
of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Bermingham,  Charlemount  Mall,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  my 
trying  the  same  remedy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kerin,  then  President  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  whose  case  seemed  to  be  desperate.  Mr.  Maturin,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated writer,  was  attacked  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and,  indeed,  neither  I, 
Mr.  M^Namara,  or  Mr.  King,  had  any  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  yet  he  too  was 
saved.  Nothing  could"  be  more  appalling  than  the  state  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Charlemount  Street.  The  effects  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  his  case  were  so 
striking,  that  Mr.  Mulock  immediately  adopted  the  plan  of  treatment,  and  he  as- 
sures me  that  he  has  thereby  saved  a  great  number  of  very  bad  cases.  Dr. 
Davis,  surgeon  of  the  18th,  or  Royal  Irish  regiment  of  foot,  witnessed  with  ex- 
treme interest  the  acetate  of  lead  tried,  and  tried  successfully,  in  a  very  bad  case 
at  the  Richmond  barrack.  Equally  successful  results  followed  the  trial  of  this 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  other  practitioners,  both  in  Dublin  and  various  towns  in 
Ireland,  during  the  epidemic  of  1834. 

After  I  found  out  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  employment  of  acetate  of  lead, 
I  no  longer  desponded  when  called  to  cases  of  cholera,  knowing  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  disease  would  yield.  Of  course  there  are  cases  of  cho- 
lera which  admit  of  no  treatment,  and  which  an  experienced  eye  will  at  once 
recognize  as  fatal ;  they  occur  generally  among  the  aged,  or  the  very  young,  and 
are  ratal  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  often  without  any  premonitory  diarrhcea. 
But  this  constitutes  no  valid  objection  to  the  practice ;  for  in  what  disease  do  not 
cases  occur  which  bafile  all  our  efforts!  Fever,  scarlatina,  pneumonia,  croup, 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  the  bowels,  and  many  other  affections,  occasionally 
exhibit  a  degree  of  intensity  which  renders  them  as  intractable,  and  as  speedily 
destructive,  as  even  the  worst  cases  of  cholera.  But  does  this  occasional  inten- 
sity and  occasional  intrartability,  of  certain  cases,  lead  us  to  regard  the  diseases 
above  enumerated  as  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  and  the  control  of  the  phy- 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  most  convenient  way  of  making  these 'pills  is 
to  add  five  or  six  grains  of  powdered  liquorice  to  the  scruple  of  acetate  of  lead.  They 
may  be  readily  mixed  into  a  mass  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic. 
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tidan  I  By  no  means ;  for  althourii  we  feel  oar  efforts  in  the  partiealar  eases 
specified  to  be  unavailing,  yet  we  also  feel  that  where  the  intensity  of  these  dis* 
eases  is  less,  we  can  save  numerous  lives  that  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  so  it  is, 
likewise,  with  cholera. 

1  may  remark,  that  since  1834,  cases  Of  true  Asiatie  cholera  occur  sporadically 
every  now  and  then  in  Dublin,  as  I  believe  happens  also  in  most  large  towns  in 
Europe  once  visited  by  this  pestilential  epidemic.  Of  these  I  have  lately  seen 
two  decided  cases ;  both  were  likewise  visited  by  Mr,  Mansfield.  Both  were 
saved  ;  and  yet  one  was  so  violent  as  to  have  reduced  a  powerful  young  man  to 
a  state  apparently  hopeless,  in  the  course  of  three  hours. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  imploring  the  profession,  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  cholera  prevails,  to  give  my  plan  of  treatment  a  fair  tnal,  for  I  feel  confi- 
dent of  its  efilcacy. — Lond.  Med.  Gaz, 


SURGERY. 

LITHOTRIPSy. 

Dr.  Ranoolph's  Cases. — In  the  second  number  of  this  Journal,  volume  first,  we 
gave  an  abbreviated  history  of  fourteen  cases  of  stone,  in  which  Dr.  Randolph 
had  performed  successfully  the  operation  of  lithotripsy .  To  this  list  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  adding  three  more,  the  results  of  which  were  equally  satisfactory. 

Case  fifteenth  was  of  a  medical  practitioner  from  New  Bedford,  Massachu* 
setts.  He  had  had  an  attack  of  paraplegia,  in  July,  1832.  In  June,  1835,  he 
suffered  from  acute  cystitis;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  he  satisfied  himself, 
after  repeated  introduction  of  a  sound,  that  there  was  a  stone  in  his  bladder.  He 
determined,  in  consequence,  to  visit  Philadelphia,  and  place  himself  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Randolph. 

On  the  15lh  of  December,  1836,  this  gentleman  sounded  his  patient,  and  readily 
detected  the  stone.  '*  The  bladder  itself  appeared  very  much  thickened  and  irre* 
gular,  diminished  in  size,  and  communicating  to  the  sound  a  cellular  arrange* 
meat,  as  if  bands  had  been  drawn  across  it,  or  subdivisions  of  its  cavity  had  taken 
place.  Upon  being  irritated,  it  contracted  spasmodically,  with  so  much  force 
that  it  was  impossible  to  turn  an  instrument  in  it.*'  Although  the  patient  had 
very  little  control  over  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and  it  generally  passed  invo- 
luntarily, yet  it  was  discharged  with  considerable  force. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  Dr.  Randolph  introduced  the  instrument,  (the  brisc', 
pierre  of  Jacobson,)  into  the  bladder,  and  without  much  difiiculty  caught  an4 
broke  the  stone  twice.  For  several  successive  days  calculous  matter  was  disi* 
charged  with  the  urine.  On  the  28th,  the  operation  was  repeated  with  success ; 
the  stone  more  broken,  and  subsequently  a  greac  deal  of  calculous  matter,  with 
fragments  of  considerable  size,  were  voided. 

January  2d,  1837.  The  operation  was  a^j^ain  performed  with  a  different  form  of 
the  brise-pierre.  On  the  Uth,  i6th,  and  25th,  similar  introduction  and  use  of  the 
instrument  with  the  like  results.  February  12th,  23d,  and  27th,  same  report. 
On  the  12th,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  fragments  had  passed  into  the  urethra, 
and  as  it  could  not  be  extracted  without  exciting  much  irritation,  it  was  returned 
into  tlie  bladder.  On  the  9th  of  March,  the  surgeon  found  but  one  ^mall  fragment 
lemaining,  which  he  broke,  and  it  passed  off  immediately  after  the  operation. 
The  imprudeuce  of  the  « patient,'  in  attempting  himself  to  get  rid  of  a  ft^qr 
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meDt  of  ealcalaa  m  the  urethray  by  passings  a  carved  sonnd  behind  it,  gave  rite 
to  Bundry  unpleasant  resnlts— the  passage  of  the  foreign  body  into  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  subsequent  swelling  and  irritation,  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
and  finally  its  passage  externally  through  an  opening  in  the  abscess  made  by  a 
lancet.  There  was  also  a  swelling  of  the  testicles,  and  suppuration  of  the  cel- 
lular texture  of  the  scrotum.  Dr.  Tompkins,  in  an  account  of  his  case,  which 
he  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  states,  that  the  frag- 
ments **  were  expelled  very  readily,  till  by  imprudently  attempting  to  extract 
some  large  pieces,  I  wounded  the  urethra,  producing  stricture  for  a  time,  which 
prevented  any  large  fragments  from  passing  out,  otherwise  I  should  have  been 
cured  much  sooner." 

The  report  of  this  case  is  by  Dr.  James  M^Crea. 

Case  sixteenth  was  of  Mr.  William  Y.  Birch,  who  has  left  large  legacies  to 
various  charitable  institutions,  especially  to  that  of  the  Blind.  The  instrument 
was  introduced,  and  the  stone  broken  at  six  diflerent  times,  from  April  17th  to 
May  21st,  1837. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  about  midnight,  Mr.  Birch  was  seized  with  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  throat,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  total  inability  to  expectorate.  Relief  was  soon  obtained  from  this  oppres- 
sion ;  but  the  patient  gradually  sunk,  and  expired  on  the  2d  of  June.  No  pain  was 
felt  in,  nor  complaint  made  of  the  bladder  during  the  period  between  the  last  ope* 
ration  and  the  death ;  or,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  consulting  physicians,  *<  no 
complaint  was  made  or  difficulty  occurred  in  the  performance  of  the  function  of 
urination." 

On  dissection,  **the  bladder  exhibited  no  evidence  of  recent  injury;  and  none 
but  the  usual  appearances  resulting  from  the  chronic  irritation  produced  by  stone." 
The  urethra  was  healthy. 

This  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  H.  M*Murtrie. 

Case  seventeenth  was  operated  on  May  7th  and  14th,  with  the  effect  of  a  com- 
plete crushing  of  the  stone,  and  its  subsequent  discharge.  No  inconvenience^or 
GonRtitutional  irritation  was  suflfered  from  the  bladder.  The  disease  had  been  of 
$ix  months'  duration  only. 

Dr.  Randolph  concludes  his  communication,*  by  a  caution  against  attempting 
to  extract  fragments  of  calculus  through  the  urethra.  Mr.  Roux,  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  in  Paris,  not  long  since  found  his  instrument  with  the  fragment  so  fixed  in 
the  urethra,  that  it  could  not  be  moved  one  way  or  another ;  and  it  became  ne- 
,  cessary  to  make  an  incision  into  the  urethra,  and  extract  the  fragment  through 
this  opening,  before  the  instrument  could  be  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Smith's  Cases.— Six  cases  of  lithotripsy,  successfully  performed  by  Dr. 
N.  R.  Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Baltimore,  are  recorded  by  this  genUeman 
himself.f  The  instrument  used  was  Jacobson's.  Of  these  cases,  one  was  of  a 
child  of  the  tender  age  of  one  year  and  ten  months ;  another,  two  years  and  eight 
months ;  two,  each  seven  years. 

Dr.  Smith  informs  us  that  he  generally  operated  in  the  empty  bladder.  He 
thinks  himself  safe  in  doing  this  with  the  instrument  of  Jacobson ;  but  he  would 
not  with  that  of  Civiale  or  of  Heurteloup.    Of  course  he  joins  Dr.  Randolph  in 
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the  faToorable  opinion  which  this  gentleman  expresses  of  Jaeobson's  brute^Unt^ 
and  is  at  issue  with  Dr.  Gibson,  who  prefers  the  lithotriptear  of  Heurteloup,  and 
calls  Jacobson's  a  *  dangerous  weapon.'  Non  nostrum^  kc, ;  but  we  will  say  that, 
for  oar  own  particular  use,  should  we  be  ever  called  upon  to  choose,  our  voice 
would  be  for  Jacobson, 
Dr.  Smith  concludes  his  paper  by  the  following  remarks : — 


«• 


Queries  are  often  rather  absurdly  made  in  regard  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  lithotripsy  and  lithotomy.  In  regard  to  most  cases  of  stone,  they  can  be 
compared  with  no  more  propriety  than  can  lithotripsy  and  amputation.  Where 
the  calculus  is  small  and  the  bladder  healthy,  no  one  can  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  pronounce  lithotripsy  the  elidble  operation;  indeed, in  such  a  case  lithotomy 
is  unnecessary,  cruel,  and  perilous.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  stone  is 
very  large  and  the  bladder  irritable,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  lithotomy  is  the 
only  operation  which  science  and  humanity  can  recommend.  Cases  will,  howr 
ever,  occur,  in  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  to  which  operation  preference 
is  to  be  given. 

^  To  how  large  a  proportion  of  eases  lithotripsy  is  applicable,  the  experience 
of  surgeons  has  not  as  yet  determined.  As  the  operation  becomes  more  ffenerally 
known  and  practised,  the  proportion  favourable  for  lithotripsy  will  ancfoubtedly 
increase,  as  patients  will  submit  to  lithotripsy  while  the  calculus  is  small. 

«^  Within  the  last  two  years  there  have  occurred  in  my  practice  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  twelve  cases  of  stone.  In  one  half  of  these  I  have  performed  litho- 
tripsy, and  in  the  remainder  lithotomy.  In  one  of  the  latter  I  attempted  litho- 
tripsy, but  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  These,  I  believe,  are  all  the  cases 
which  have  occurred  in  Baltimore  in  that  time. 

**  It  will  be  observed  that  in  two  or  three  of  the  cases  related,  my  patient  suf- 
fered in  no  small  decree  from  the  lod&pient  of  fragments  in  the  urethra.  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  hereaftor  successfully  provide  against  this  evil,  by  effecting 
a  more  perfect  comminution  of  the  fragments,  and  by  a  contemplated  improve- 
ment in  the  urethra  forceps  employed  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the.  urinary  passage,  and  of  which  I  shall  give  a  description  m  some  future 
number  of  this  Journal.'* 


SURGICAL  CLINIC. 
BY  Dr.  BORma. 

Cases  are  recorded  with  pertinent  remarks  and  commentaries,  by  Dr  Horner,"' 
the  result  of  a  tour  of  surgical  duty  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Bleckley. 

Leueorrhcect, — We  find  a  treatment  of  lencorrhoea  mentioned  as  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  made  in  France,  It  consists  in  cleaning  out  the  vagina  well  every 
day  with  some  abluent,  and  then  pushing  it  full  and  systematically  with  lint,  by 
the  aid  of  a  speculum ;  the  first  step  of  the  dressing  being  to  keep  off  the  lips 
of  the  womb  from  the  vagina,  by  filling  up  the  connecting  depression. 

Two  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  this  plan  was  tried.  In  the  first  of  which 
there  was  an  ulcer  on  a  lip  of  the  womb ;  the  patient's  state  improved  rapidly 
under  the  treatment.  The  second  **  was  cured  very  rapidly  and  perfectly,  by  tlie 
daily  plugging  of  cotton,  and  cleansing  with  soap  and  water.  Tlie  treatment 
lasted  about  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  seissed  with  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the  womb,  which  also  got  well."  Dr.  Horner  is  not 
able  to  say  whether  the  latter  disease  was  a  consequence  of  the  treatment,  or 
merely  a  concomitant  of  the  other. 

A  third  case  was  cured  in  eighteen  days,  and  without  accident,  by  daily 
plugging  with  cottonj  and  washing  the  vagina  cleans 
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'  Whilst  waiting  for  additional  proof,  we  are  inclined  to  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  regular  and  frequent  ablation  of  the  ragina  and  06  tinc8e,by  simple 
or  slightly  medicated  injection,  than  to  any  fashion  of  plugging  up  this  cavity. 

Syphilis. — Dr.  Horner  informs  us,  that  in  several  cases  of  secondary  syphilis, 
the  cure  appeared  to  him  to  be  evidently  accelerated  by  mercurials.  The  quan- 
tity given  did  not  produce  salivation.  He  prefers  the  blue  pill,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  the  iodine  of  quicksilver. 

Caki$bi8  removed  by  Lithotripsy. — Under  this  head  Dr.  Homer  relates  the  case 
of  a  man,  thir^-six  years  of  age,  who  had  symptoms  of  the  stone  since  he  was 
sixteen.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1837,  the  patient  having  been  for  a  week  before  kept 
on  a  low  diet,  the  surgeon  injected  four  ounces  of  tepid  barley  water  into  the 
bladder,  and  then  introduced  Heurteloup's  instrument,  with  which^  in  a  sitting 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  the  calculus  was  reduced  to  fragments  of 
various  sizes,  some  of  them  to  that  of  sand.  •*  The  operation  was  attended  with  a 
considerable  discharge  of  clotted  blood,  and  some  pain,  magnified,  however,  by 
the  timidity  of  the  patient  The  procedure  of  the  operation  was  partly  by  striking 
with  a  hammer,  and  partly  by  screwing  up  the  instrument.*'  Jacobson's  6rue- 
pierre  introduced  imaonod lately  after  the  other  was  withdrawn,  could  not  be  used, 
on  SQCount  of**  the  refractory  state  of  the  bladder,"  without  risk  of  injuring  the 
neck  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  accordingly  brought  away. 

There  was  some  fever  on  the  following  day,  with  quick  pulse  and  pain  in  the 
hypogastric  region;  which  were  abated  by  bleeding,  (sixteen  ounces,)  from  the 
arm,  and  the  neutral  mixture.    Some  sabulous  matter  was  discharged  this  day. 

On  the  9th  his  testicles  and  epididymes  became  swollen  and  painful,  and  forty 
leeches  were  in  consequence  applied  to  the  scrotum.  On  the  14th|  the  symptoms 
having  disappeared,  Dr.  H.  introduced  Heurteloup's  instrument,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  comminuted  several  of  the  large  fragments.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
calculous  matter  was  immediately  discharged,  and  continued  to  do  so  during 
the  day. 

On  the  17th,  the  third  and  last  operation  was  performed.  ^*  An  examination 
on  the  21  St  found  him  with  his  bladder  perfectly  freed  from  calculus,  and  with- 
out more  than  a  healthy  sensibility." 

In  Vesieo-Vagifud  Fistula^  Dr.  Horner  prefers  **  to  bring  the  toomb  so  far  doTi^n 
in  the  vagina  that  its  anterior  face  may  be  so  fixed  as  to  supply  the  loss  of  the 
inferior  fundus  oi  the  bladder  and  its  neek,^^  This  suggestion  was  acted  on  by 
the  use  of  an  apparatus,  described  by  Dr.  H.,  for  two  days.  Obstacles  interposed 
by  the  untractableness  of  the  patient,  prevented  further  treatment  after  this 
period. 

Reeio-FagiruU  Fistula,  treated  by  division  of  ^hinder  Ani  Mssek, — ^A  case  is 
related  by  Dr.  Horner,  in  which,  carrying  out  the  above  idea  of  his,  he  pared  away 
the  callous  edges  of  the  fistula,  fixing  the  opposite  sides  together  longitudinally 
l>y  two  stitches,  and  then  dividing  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  stitches  being  torn  out  in  defecation. 

Here  again  a  paroxysm  of  violence  and  indocility  was  interposed  to  mar  the 
success  expected  from  the  operation. 
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CONGENITALLY  £NLAK6ED  TONOUE  REMOVED, 

BT  DR.  THOMAS  HARRIS. 

Whilst  in  the  vein  of  surgical  reporting,  we  mast  notice  what  we  had  pro- 
posed to  do  before  now,  the  case  of  congenital  enlargement  of  the  tongue, 
recorded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  and  which  he  removed  with  entire  saceess. 

The  subject  of  this  disease  and  deformity  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  native 
and  resident  of  Tennessee.  But  we  shall  give  the  appearances  which  presented 
themselves,  and  the  details  of  the  operation,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Harris 
himself.* 

*^  When  I  first  examined  the  case,  the  tongue  projected  beyond  the  upper  inci- 
sors three  inches — circumference  six  inches — vertical  thickness  one  inch  and  a 
half.  The  tongue  exhibited  a  violet  colour ;  was  of  a  hard  and  incompressible 
consistence,  covered  with  a  dark  slimy  secretion,  and  that  portion  of  it  without 
the  mouth  was  much  larger  in  volume  than  that  within.  The  weight  of  the 
tongue  pressing  continually  on  the  inferior  incisor  and  ^canine  teeth,  gave 
them  a  horizontal  direction  forwards ;  and  at  the  same  time  drew  the  os  hyoides 
and  larynx  upwards  and  forwards. 

''  On  examining  the  inferior  maxilla,  the  rami  was  found  much  shorter  than 
natural ;  half  an  inch  at  least  less  in  length  than  that  of  his  brother,  who  in  all 
other  respects  was  of  the  same  size.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  was  unusually 
obtuse,  and  the  molar  teeth  were  rather  longer  than  natural.  By  these  alter- 
ations in  the  conformation  of  the  parts,  the  patient  had  so  far  overcome  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  his  projecting  tongue,  that  the  molars  could  be  readily 
brought  in  contact,  and  thus  the  process  of  mastication  could  be  performed,  and 
deglutition  effected  almost  as  well  as  if  no  deformity  existed.  He  was  obliged* 
it  is  true,  to  cut  his  food  in  small  pieces,  and  introduce  it  at  the  side  of  his 
mouth. 

*'  Except  during  the  act  of  eating,  the  saliva  ran  constantly  from  his  mouth, 
to  catch  which,  and  to  conceal  the  deformity,  he  was  obliged  to  wear  a  silk  hand** 
kerchief  over  his  mouth  and  around  his  neck. 

«« I  decided  to  perform  the  operation,  but  as  the  patient  was  somewh^it  feverish, 
arising  from  his  long  journey  and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  was  postponed  for 
a  week.  As  the  inferior  incisor  teeth  could  not  be  restored  to  their  natural  position, 
I  deemed  it  prudent  to  immediately  extract  them.  In  the  presence  of  Drs.  Homer, 
Barton,  Randolph,  Butler,  and  several  medical  students,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  26th  of  May.  I  first  elevated  the  tongue,  and  dissected  it  from 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  behind  the  anterior  part  of 
the  jaw,  and  then  introduced  a  strong  straight  bistoury,  commencing  where  the 
first  incision  terminated,  and  pushed  it  through  the  organ  between  the  median 
line  and  the  left  raninal  artery,  and  drew  it  forward  and  laterally,  so  as  to  form 
the  left  flap,  terminating  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  teeth.  After  the 
divided  artery  was  secured  by  a  ligature,  the  bistoury  was  again  intjiroduced  in 
a  corresfionding  position  on  the  right  side,  by  which  the  opposing  flap  was  made ; 
the  artery  was  secured,  and  then  the  intervening  space  was  divided  by  strong 
scissors.  The  cut  in  the  tongue  resembled  in  form  the  letter  Y  inverted.  In 
performing  the  operation  in  this  manner,  I  had  perfect  command  of  the  tongrue 
until  after  the  blood-vessels  were  tied.  The  flaps  were  now  approximated,  and 
maintained  in  this  state  by  means  of  three  interrupted  sutures. 

'*  A  pointed  well  formed  tongue  was  thus  made,  and  of  the  ordinary  length. 
After  the  operation  the  patient  complained  of  a  burning,  excruciating  pain  in  the 
tongue  ;  and  this  organ  exhibited  a  tumid  and  livid  aspect,  which  threatened 
gangrene.  By  abstracting  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  under  the  chin,  and  by 
the  topical  application  of  kreosote  these  symptoms  were  relieved.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  ligatures  were  removed,  and  on  the  fourteenth  the  wound  was  entirely 
healed. 

*  Am.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  Sciences,  May,  1837. 
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**  In  conneqnence  of  the  shortness  of  the  rami  of  the  jaw,  and  the  alterations 
of  its  angles,  the  incisor  teeth  were  separated  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  while  the 
molars  were  in  contact.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  approximation  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  maxillary  bones,  several  of  the  molar  teeth  were  drawn  out,  which 
overcome  nearly  one  half  the  separation,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two. months, 
by  means  of  pressure,  the  distance  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  an  inch." 

'*  I  received  a  letter  from  my  patient  dated  August,  1836,  more  than  a  year 
after  the  operation,  in  which  he  states,  that  his  jaws  are  nearly  closed--^all  de- 
formity is  removed — that  he  articulates  distinctly — is  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  and  then  engaged  in  his  studies  in  college* 

*'  This  case  is  similar  in  all  resects  to  that  of  Margaret  Lawson,  which  I  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1829  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences ;  except  that  this  one  was  cougenital,  and  the  former  com- 
menced at  four  years  of  age." 

^  ACUPUNCTURE  IN  HYDROCELE,  AND  IN  ASCITES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sib,— Having  in  a  former  letter  hinted  that  the  puncturation  for  the  radical 
cure  of  hydrocele  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  employed  in  the  palliative 
treatment,  although  I  have  seen  radical  cures  take  place  from  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  a  single  puncture,  yet,  as  acupuncture  is  not  a  radical  cure  in  all  eases^ 
I  beg  to  submit  to  my  professional  brethren  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 

My  method  is  to  make  a  single  puncture  twice  a  week,  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
80  as  to  keep  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  to  bring  on  a  healthy 
instead  of  a  morbid  secretion :  by  so  doing,  I  find  that  the  disposition  to  secrete 
water  diminishes,  and,  therefore,  if  on  examination  I  find  only  a  drachm  of  fiuid, 
I  puncture.  By  pursuing  this  method,  and  employing  at  the  same  time  the 
under-mentioned  ointment*  twice  a-day,  a  radical  cure  is  effected  very  speedily 
in  recent  hydrocele ;  but  when  the  hydrocele  has  been  of  ancient  date,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  so  thickened  that,  although  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  the  parts  do  not 
appear  to  diminish,  the  thickening  of  the  part  preventing  any  evident  contraction. 
Clur  object  ought  to  be  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  operations  of  surgery, 
and  if  we  are  desirous  of  emptying  the  fluid  at  once,  it  can  be  done  by  a  grooved 
needle  without  a  canula ;  thus  avoiding  all  unnecessary  employment  of  instru- 
jnents. 

.  M.  Velpeau,  it  seems,  according  to  the  accounts  in  the  medical  journals,  tried 
puncturation  in  three  cases  of  hydrocele  without  effect.  Now  if  the  puncture  is 
made  properly  (and  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  drop  of  water  following 
the  withdrawing  of  the  needle,)  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  will  inevitably  take 
place ;  although,  where  there  is  great  thickening  of  parts,  the  volume  of  the 
scrotum  is  not  so  visibly  lessened  as  in  other  hydroceles. 

A  valuable  life  ought  Dot  to  be  endangered  by  doubtful  or  hazardous  experi- 
ments, although  they  may  in  some  cases  effect  a  speedy  cure.  Injections  are 
strongly  recommended,  but  they  have  frequently  been  productive  of  very  serious, 
indeed  fatal,  results :  it  matters  not  what  substance  is  employed,  whether  simply 
cold  water,  or  wine  and  water,  or  the  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  so  much  lauded 
by  M.  Velpeau ;  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  may,  perhaps,  depend  more  upon 
the  alcohol  itself  than  upon  the  iodine  with  which  it  is  combined. 

Iq  a  former  letter  I  stated  that  Dr.  Davis  saw  three  cases  of  empyema  get  well 
after  puncturation.  I  have  now  the  additional  satisfaction  of  recording  the  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  King,  who  has  had  the  courage  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
routine  practice,  and,  from  analogical  reasoning,  to  employ  a  new  and,  as  it 
seems,  a  successful  mode  of  treatment  in  ascites.    Mr.  King  writes  as  follows : 

«« 6,  Maddox^treet,  Sept.  25. 
*^  Dear  Sir,^-Having,  in  conjunction  with  a  confrere  in  the  profession  (Mt. 
L'£ strange,)  applied  acupuncture  with  some  advantage  to  the  treatment  g£ 

*  ft  Hydriodatis  Potasse,  ^bs,  ;  Ung.  Cetacei,  S^^s*  ^«  ^«  anguentam. 
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aacites,  I  deem  it  right  to  make  yon  aeqnaiDted  with  the  ciicamslanees  of  the 
case. 

"  The  subject  of  the  operation  is  a  tall  man,  of  a  eonstitntion  originally  strong, 
but  now  a  good  deal  worn,  and  I  think  between  50  and  60  years  of  age.  The 
disease  showed  itself  in  July,  and  the  patient  remained  a  fortnight  without  me- 
dical aid.  The  man  sent  for  Mr.  L'Estrange,  who,  by  the  skilful  administration 
of  diuretics,  obtained  some  amelioration.  We  first  met  in  consultation  on  the 
16th  of  August,  and,  after  a  few  days,  added  mercury  to  the  other  means  em- 
ployed. As  this  was  without  benefit,  and  the  respiration  seemed  much  impeded 
at  night,  we  thought  of  tapping ;  but  the  patient's  strength  was  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  we  did  not  feel  certain  that  he  could  bear  it.  Upon  deliberation,  we  were 
of  opinion  that  some  benefit  might  accrue  to  him  from  puncturing  the  abdomen 
with  a  long  needle  (of  the  size  used  for  darning,)  so  as  to  give  the  effused  serum 
an  opportunity  of  oozing  from  the  peritoneal  sac  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue.  The  first  puncture  was  made  Sept.  3d,  on  the  right  side,  midway  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  was  followed,  as  I  withdrew 
the  needle,  by  the  issuing  of  three  or  four  drops,  one  by  one,  of  yellow  serum. 
September  Sd,  another  was  made,  anteriorly  to  the  first.  September  4th,  there 
was  a  marked  diminution  in  the  tension.  The  abdomen  was  quite  altered  to  the 
touch ;  the  cellular  tissue,  which,  in  this  region  is  two  inches  thick,  presenting 
aa  (edematous  state,  in  lieu  of  the  tense  unyielding  condition  it  was  in  prior  to 
the  operations.  A  third  puncture  was  made  between  the  other  two.  September 
7th,  I  made  two  more  punctures. 

*'9th. — ^Amelioration  still  marked,  and  the  patient's  general  health  is  improTing. 

'*  As  every  operation  was  followed  by  some  amendment,  I  made  three  punctures 
on  the  1 1th,  three  on  the  16th,  three  on  the  18th,  five  on  the  20th,  six  on  the 
31st,  six  on  the  23d,  and  seven  this  day.  The  result  may  be  stated  to  be  a  di- 
minution of  four  inches  in  the  circumference  of  the  abdomen,  and  an  amendment 
of  the  patient's  general  health,  such  that  he  is  able  to  walk  out. 

**My  present  opinion  is  favourable  to  the  employment  of  punctnration  as  a  pal- 
liative. In  some  cases  of  ascites  and  empyema,  when  there  is  no  organic  dis- 
ease, might  not  a  cure  be  obtained  by  it? 

"  If  you  think  it  may  be  useful  to  make  this  case  known  to  the  profession,  you 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter.  Yours  very  truly. 

To  D.  Lewis,  Esq.''  T.  KiKO. 

As  the  hydriodate  of  potash  is  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  puncturation  in  the 
care  of  hydrocele,  perhaps  it  may  be  found  to  be  equally  efficient  in  other 
dropsies.    The  field  is  open  for  further  experiments. — ^I  remain,  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

28,  JSrtiUery  Place,  West,  BunhillBow,  SepU  26, 1837.  D.  Lewis. 


OPERATIONS  AT  ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Encysted  Tumours  of  Sealp^^Remooai, — Diseased  Wrist — Jimputatum^-^Division 
of  the  Tendo  AckilUs  for  Club  Feet^Novel  Operations  (  ?  ).^Fatty  Tumour^ 
EemovaL — Hernia — Strangulation  nine  dayS'^Mortified  Bowel, 

On  T*hur8day,  October  12th,  there  were  four  operations :  three  by  Mr.  Keate, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Keate  first  removed  three  encysted  tumours  from  the  head  of  a  man  who 
had  had  some  already  taken  away,  and  one  or  two  more  were  still  left  to  be  re- 
moved OD  a  future  day.  One  was  of  some  size,  and  as  the  skin  adhered  much 
to  it,  a  portion  was  taken  away  with  the  tumour,  which  adhered  so  as  to  require 
dissecting  out,  and  bled  a  good  deal.  The  others  were  turned  out  easilv  by 
pressure  at  their  sides  after  the  scalp  had  been  divided  and  the  surface  of  the 
cysts  exposed. 

M.  Keate  next  removed  the  fore^arm  of  a  man  by  the  circular  operation  near 
the  wrist,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  twenty  years'  duration ;  the  joints  of  the 
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vrifit  and  carpus  being  extensively  ii1cerated«  with  much  swellingr  aroond  tbeniy 
and  very  great  pain  on  the  parts  being  at  all  moved.  The  case  has  done  well. 
The  next  patient  broaght  in  was  a  little  boy  of  six  years  of  a^,  whose  feet 
had  been  deformed  from  birth ;  the  foot  being  in  both  cases  turned  in,  and  rotated 
upwards  and  inwards,  while  the  toes  were  at  the  same  time  kept  pointed  by  con- 
traction of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Mr.  Keate  inserted  a  narrow  knife,  with  a  flat 
surface  between  the  skin  and  the  tendon;  then  turning  the  edge  towards  the 
tendon,  it  was  cut  across  by  the  knife,  the  heel  being  at  the  same  time  drawn 
downwards,  so  as  to  separate  the  divided  ends  from  one  another.  An  instrument 
was  then  fastened  upon  the  foot,  so  as  to  enclose  it  in  a  strap  and  kind  of  shoe, 
while  an  iron  went  up  the  leg  on  each  side,  and  was  buckled  round  the  leg  just 
below  the  knee.  The  shoe  part  was  so  contrived  as  to  stretch  the  back  of  the  leg, 
and  allow  of  its  being  still  more  extended,  if  necessary,  afterwards.  The  little 
fellow  bore  both  operations  without  a  single  exclamation,  and  hardly  even  moved 
during  the  time.  Mr.  Keate  afterwards  explained  the  case  to  the  students,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  lately  seen  or  heard  of  this  operation  having  been  revived 
as  a  new  discovery,  but  that  he  had  often  seen  it  done,  and  as  long  as  fivB'^nd* 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  that  he  believed  it  generally  succeeded  very  well. 

A  woman  then  came  into  the  theatre,  who  had  a  fatty  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  melon,  on  the  back  of  the  left  shoulder,  which  was  removed  by  Mr. 
Walker.  He  made  a  deep  cut  thrdugh  the  skin,  and  half  way  into  the  tumour, 
which  he  then  dissected  out  with  the  knife,  removing  some  of  the  iaseia  and 
fibres  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  which  adhered  to  the  tumour.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  bleeding  from  the  operation,  so  that  the  wound  was  not  dressed  till  some 
time  afterwards,  which,  inaeed,  was  the  case  also  with  the  two  first  patients  on 
whom  Mr.  Keate  operated,  in  order  to  avoid  secondary  haemorrhage.  Mr.  Walker 
made  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  fatty  tumours,  which  he  said  were  perfectly 
innocuous,  and  that  they  were  generally  unaffected  by  medicine,  though  he  had 
seen  one  case  in  which  a  large  fatty  tumour  of  the  chin  had  yielded  to  Liquor 
Potass®  in  large  doses,  and  that  there  had  been  no  return. 

On  the  following  Monday,  October  16th,  Mr.  Hawkins  operated  for  a  ease  of 
strangulated  femoral  hernia,  in  a  woman  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age, 
the  strangulation  having  taken  place  on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  week  pre- 
ceding, 80  that  it  had  now  been  strangulated  nine  days^  She  had  been  constantly 
sick  since  that  time,  during  which  she  had  done  nothing  except  taking  six  penny- 
worth of  castor  oil,  and  on  her  admission  was  in  a  very  low  state,  apparently 
suffering  much  pain,  with  the  bowels  so  distended  that  the  turns  of  the  intestines 
could  be  seen  through  the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  at  intervals  when  the 
pain  came  on  most  violently.    The  hernia  contained  a  small  piece  of  bowel,  in- 
timately adherent  to  the  sac,  especially  in  front,  and  so  lacerable  that  it  gave 
way,  and  a  little  milky  fluid  escaped.    Attempts  were  made  to  close  the  opening 
by  ligature,  so  as  to  return  it  into  the  abdomen,  but  the  mortified  bowel  would 
not  hold  the  silk ;  it  was  therefore  opened  freely,  and  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the 
opening  afler  the  stricture  was  divided.    When  this  was  done,  some  fluid  faecal 
matter  escaped.,  after  which  a  poultice  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  camomile 
fomentation  to  the  abdomen.    At  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  five  hours  afler  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  seemed  more  comfortable,  and  lay  quietly  in  bed  on  her  back, 
instead  of  constantly  tossing  about,  and  had  not  been  sick ;  no  further  evacuation, 
however,  had  taken  place,  nor  had  injections  brought  away  any  thing  from  below 
the  strictnred  paru    Mr.  Hawkins  passed  his  finger  into  the  bowel,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  free ;  and  as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  mechanical  impediment,  five 
grains  of  calomel  were  given  twice,  with  two  drachms  of  Epsom  salts,  in  infu- 
eion  of  roses  and  mint-water,  every  three  hours,  and  some  neef^tea  and  arrow- 
root  were  directed  to  be  given.    The  next  morning,  at  7  a.  m.,  about  a  pint  of 
fluid  faecal  matter  had  passed  by  the  wound,  and  the  patient  felt  much  more  easy 
«nd  composed,  the  pulse  being  only  102,  instead  of  being  as  rapid  and  quick  as 
before  the  operation,  and  die  had  slept  several  times  for  a  short  time.    At  1 
p.  M.,  she  seemed  considerably  improved,  a  good  deal  of  faecal  matter  coming 
ttway,  and  the  abdomen  being  aoft  and  not  so  distended.    She  had  been  8i<£ 
«ace  after  aome.anow-TDot,bQt  hsA  no  pain  icaioely  in  the  belly,  and  was  ckeer- 
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M  and  free  ffom  anxiety.  A  grain  of  opinm,  with  throe  of  oalomel,  was  ffiren, 
and  the  mixture  repeated  at  longer  intervals,  and  the  abdomen  bandaged  with 
flannel. 

On  the  whole  she  was  much  better  than  coald  have  been  expected  after  so  long 
a  strangulation,  affording  some  ground  to  hope  that  she  might  recover,  but  the 
amendment  of  twenty-four  hours  is  far  too  short  a  period  to  be  sanguine  about 
after  so  protracted  a  strangulation.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  sequel  of  the 
case  in  our  next  number.— /^ondL  Me<L  Gaz. 


OBSTETRICS. 

A  REPORT  OP  THIRTY-FOUR  CASES  OF  PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS, 

Bv  Robert  Lbi,  M.  D.,  F.  R  S. 

Lectarer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Cask  L  ,  et.  22;  first  pregnancy ;  ninth  month ;  unmarried.  Edinburgh, 
1816.-^Nttmerou8  violent  fits  of  oonvulsion  at  short  intervals,  without  a  return 
of  consciousness,  for  twelve  hours.  Orifice  of  uterus  soft  and  dilatable ;  but  no 
sign  of  labour.  The  pulse  was  rapid  and  feeble.  The  fits  eontinuing,  with 
coma,  the  child  was  turned  without  difficulty  and  delivered.  Death  in  six  hours. 
Blood-vessels  of  brain  distended.  No  other  morbid  appearance  observed.— V. 
S.  ad  §1. ;  head  shaved ;  cold  lotion ;  calomel ;  enemata ;  artificial  delivery. 

Case  II. ,  et.  26 ;  first  pregnancy  ;  ninth  month.   12th  July,  1823. — Fifty 

hours  in  labour.  Head  of  child  low  in  the  pelvis.  Vagina  and  perineum  rigid ; 
*  pulse  full  and  strong ;  face  flushed ;  occasional  incoherence  and  slight  convulsive 
tremors  of  the  face  and  extremities.  Venesection,  followed  by  two  severe  fits 
of  convulsion  and  insensibility.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  deliver  with  the  long 
forceps.  Craniotomy.  No  fit  afler  delivery.  Consciousness  soon  returned. 
Uterine  inflammation.    V.  S.  §xviii.    Cathartics.    Cured. 

Cask  III.— Mrs.  L ,  fet.  about  26.    January  22,  1827.    First  pregnancy ; 

seventh  month.  Eight  weeks  before  delivery  suddenly  seized  with  coma,  from 
which  she  recovered  after  copious  V.  S.,  &c.  Headache,  giddiness,  and  partial 
loss  of  speech,  but  consciousness  and  memory  have  remained.  Slight  hemiple- 
gia of  the  right  side.  Pulse  90.  Went  to  the  full  period ;  labour  natural.  In 
a  few  hours,  convulsions,  coma,  dilated  pupils ;  retention  of  urine ;  and  she  died 
on  the  29th.  Upper  surfaces  of  both  hemispheres  partially  coated  with  a  thick 
firm  layer  of  lymph.  Softening  of  the  brain  below.  The  veins  distended  with 
firm  coagula.  Ventricles  filled  with  serum.  The  ventricles  did  not  collapse 
after  the  fluid  had  flowed  out.  Copipus  V.  S.  and  cupping,  head  shaved,  cold 
lotions,  and  blisters ;  cathartics ;  low  diet. 

Case  IV.  — ,  set.  20 ;  1827.  J'irst  pregnancy ;  seven  and  a  half  months ; 
unmarried. — Had  attacks  of  epilepsy  for  several  years  during  early  life.  Head- 
ache, drowsiness,  loss  of  memory;  paralysis  of  ri^ht  inferior  extremity  after  a 
slight  fit  of  convulsion  and  coma.  Labour  natural;  child  alive.  No  return  of 
symptoms  after  delivery.  V.  S. ;  cupping;  head  shaved;  cathartics;  low  diet. 
Cared. 

Case  V.  ,  st.  24,  21st  June,  1828;  third  or  fourth  pregnancy;  seven  and 
a  half  months. — Subject  to  epilepsy  in  early  life.  After  sufiering  for  several 
days  from  an  uneasy  sensation  of  weight  in  the  head  and  giddiness,  was  sudden- 
ly attacked  with  convulsions,  of  which  he  has  had  seversii  fits,  and  has  little  or 
DO  consciousness  in  the  short  intervals.  Os  uteri  closed.  No  symptom  of 
labour.  2d  June :  no  fit,  but  considerable  stupor  continues.  Pulse  80 ;  copious 
alvine  evacuations.    24th ;  no  reUirn  of  convulsions ;  and  she  went  to  the  full 

I  period,  and  was  safely  delivered  of  a  living  child.    V.  S.  ^xx. ;  head  shaved ; 
otions ;  enemata ;  cathartics ;  V.  S.  ^xii. ;  low  diet.    Cured. 
^  Case  VI. ,  set.  18,  24ih  Jan.,  1829  ;  first  pregnancy;  9th  month. — De- 
livered at  11  A.  M. ;  labour  natural.    The  expulsion  of  the  placenta  was  soon 
Vol.  n.— 14 
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fi^ldwed  by  ^  MroA jr  fit  of  cdnirqldioti*  V.  S»  was  Hnmedfstery  enployed.  Ai 
4  p.  itf.  freqaefit  severe  fits,  without  «ny  interviils  of  consciousness ;  Y  •  S.  tepest*' 
ed.  At  8  p.  M.  the  fits  and  stupor  continued,  when  forty  drops  of  laudannm  wer# 
prescribed  in  my  absence. 

d5th.r-'Fits  continne ;  twenty  drops  of  laudanum^  and  sinapisms  to  the  lege^ 
were  then  ordered  by  her  medical  attendant. 

S6th.— ^-Several  fits  of  convalsion  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Has  taken  sixty 
drops  of  laudanum  at  three  doses,  which  appeared  to  calm  the  violent  agftaCioiv 
afler  the  paroxysms. 

27th,  10  A.  M. — Severe  and  frequent  fits  during  the  night ;  breathing  sterto- 
rous ;  pulse  rapid  and  feeble. 

Died  on  the  28th. 

I  examined  the  brain,  but  except  a  slight  turgescence  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  pia  mater,  no  morbid  appearance  was  observed. 

V.  S.  ^xxxv. ;  V.  S.  Sxvj.  Head  shaved;  enemata;  calomel;  ol.  rlclni ; 
tinct.  opit ;  sinapisms,  to. 

Case  VIL — Mrs.  —— ,  et.  24,  first  pregnancy ;  ninth  month,  unmarried,  182S. 
A  weak  delicate  woman ;  had  several  fits  of  convulsion  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  severely  bruised  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  She  was  completely  insensible  in  the  intervals.  The  pains  ceased> 
and  the  os  uteri  being  only  partially  dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  being  too 
high  in  the  pelvis  for  the  forceps,  the  delivery  was  completed  by  craniotomy. 
The  fits  soon  after  ceased.    V.  S.  §xxv. ;  do.  Jxij.    Cored. 

Case  VIII.'— Mrs.  H.,  set.  24,  first  pregnancy ;  ninth  month.  Sept.  16th,  1826« 
Constipation  and  headache  for  several  days ;  severe  fits  of  convulsion ;  insensible 
in  the  intervals.  Pupils  dilated  ;  pulse  80,  full  and  strong;  fhce  flushed  ;  os 
uteri  slightly  dilated  ;  feeble  irregular  uterine  pains.  After  venesection  and  free 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  the  fits  ceased,  and  she  was  delivered  the  next  day, 
without  assistance,  of  a  living  child ;  bdt  it  died  in  30  hours  with  convulsions. 
V.  S.  ^xxxv. ;  hirudines ;  head  shaved ;  calomel ;  enemata.    Cured. 

Case  IX.— Mrs.  W.,  et.  33,  second  pregnancy ;  ninth  month.  Oct.  6th,  1828. 
Had  convulsions  during  her  former  labour.  Headache,  ^ddine8s,and  drowsi<> 
ness,  durin|r  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  Venesection  recommended,  but 
not  employed.  In  the  first  stage  of  labour,  during  the  night,  several  severe  fits 
at  short  intervals ;  muscles  of  left  side  most  affected ;  face  flushed  ;  pupils  di- 
lated; pulse  rapid,  feeble,  irregular;  os  uteri  widely  dilated;  head  pressing 
through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

7th.— Child  born  alive  this  morning  without  artificial  assistance.  The  fits 
soon  after  ceased,  and  consciousness  partially  returned.  Left  side  slightly  para<^ 
lysed;  pupils  dilated. 

11th; — No  return  of  fits,  and  the  paralysis  is  gradually  disappearing.  From 
this  period  she  recovered  the  use  of  the  arm  and  leg. 

On  the  4th  of  Januarv,  1829,  she  died  in  a  fit  of  convulsion,  with  wliich  she 
was  seized  soon  after  taxing  an  emetic,  without  advice. 
.  Serum  was  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  A  portion  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  right  hemisphere  was  in  a  state  of  complete  ramollissement.  Both  the 
cortical  and  medullary  parts  of  the  brain  were  changed  into  a  thin  substance  like 
custard.    There  were  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

V.  S.  ixx. ;  cupping,  ^xij. ;  calomel,  &c. ;  head  shaved. 

Case  a. — Mrs.  P.,  «t.  about  25 ;  eightb  month.  Jan.  27th,  1828.  After  a 
violent  quarrel  with  her  husband,  who  came  home  intoxicated,  complained  of 
beadache  and  general  indisposition.  At  7  a.  m.  seized  with  strong  codvulsfons; 
of  .which  she  has  had  several  paroxysms.  11  a.  m.  insenstMe;  tongue  Isce^ 
rat)»d ;  a  bloody  foam  issues  from  the  mouth ;  fits  continue,  with  short  intervals, 
when  the  muscles  are  affected  with  spasm.  Pulse  slow,  full,  and  strong ;  oS 
uteri' dilated ;  head  of  child  low  in  the  pelvis.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits 
the  child  was  expelled  without  artificial  assistance,  at  8  p.  m.  Afterwmnfs  had 
puerperal  mania.  V.  S.^x. ;  V.  S.  Jxxvj.  Head  shaved ;  stimulating  enema  $ 
cupping  Jxij. ;  do.  ^xij.    Cured. 

Case  XL— My8«  B«,  ttt.  30 ;  ninth  montb.    April  l&tb,  i82f.    Hietdtehe^ 
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wuiAgo,  grrat  d«pr«8sioii  of  spirits,  dariiif  the  seventh  ftnd  etgfatli  months  of 
pregnancy.  Convulsioos :  hemiplesis  of  left  side  took  place  soTenteen  days  be^ 
fore  labour.    Labosr  natural.    Died  comatose  three  days  afterwards. 

Seram  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  A  small  sorofaloos  tumor  adhering^  to 
the  basilar  artery.  A  portion  of  the  right  anterior  lobe  of  (he  cerebrum  softened, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

y.  S.  5xvj. ;  cupping,  S^YJ*  *  ^^'  S^U*  >  ^^^^  shaved  ;  lotions,  blisters,  cathar* 
tics,  &o. 

Case  XIL  —.-*-,  et.  30 ;  fourth  or  fifth  pregnancy ;  ninth  month.  1839. 
Violent  convulsions,  and  insensibility  in  the  intervals,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
without  any  sign  of  labour.  Alter  repeated  copious  venesection,  &c.,  and  the 
fits  continuing  with  undimiaished  violence,  Mr.  Stone  agreed  with  me  in  the 
propriety  of  artificial  delivery,  which  I  immediately  performed  by  turning  the 
ehild.  Considerable  time  and  force  were  required  to  dilate  the  orifice  of  the 
aierus,  which  graaped  the  neck  of  the  child  so'  firmly  after  the  body  and  extre- 
mities were  delivered,  that  great  force  was  required  to  extract  the  head.  The 
fits  ceased  as  soon  as  the  delivery  was  completed,  and  she  soon  recovered. 
V.  S«  from  §1.  to  §lx. ;  cupping;  enemata;  calomel ;  artificial  delivery ;  ice  in  a 
bladder  to  the  shaved  head. 

Cass  XIII. — !--,  «t.  dO;  first  pregnancy;  eighth  montlu  1829.  Delicate 
and  hysterical ;  headache  and  giddiness  for  several  days.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
wrere  fits  of  convulsion  during  fifteen  hours;  insensible  in  the  intervals ;  pulse 
80 ;  face  flushed ;  bowels  costive.  Labour  came  on  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
first  attack,  and  a  dead  child  was  soon  expelled.  No  fit  after  delivery.  Con- 
sciousness did  not  return  for  several  days.  Uterine  and  crural  phlebitis  follow- 
ed, v.  S$.  ^x^. ;  y.  S.  ^xx. ;  head  shaved ;  ice  to  the  scalp ;  calomel ;  enemata. 
Cured. 

Oasb  Xiy.  ■  ^  middle  use ;  first  child  ;  near  the  full  period.  March  S3d, 
1899.  Labour  eommenoed  tour  hours  before  the  first  fit,  which  was  long  and 
severe.  Complained  of  headache  and  giddiness  for  several  weeks  before.  Os 
uteri  fully  dilated  at  10  p.  m.  ;  about  the  half  of  the  head  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis*  The  pains  completely  ceased,  arter  the  convulsions  occurred,  till  1  a.  m. 
of  the  Ibllowiag  morning,  when  they  returned,  and  at  2  o^doek  a  dead  child  was 
expelled, 

26th.— Partially  conscious ;  no  fits.  Attacked  on  the  27th  with  uterine  inflam- 
mation^  and  died  in  three  days. 

Body  not  allowed  to  be  inspected. 

y*  S.  Jxxx. ;  leeches,  xij.;  head  shaved;  lotions,  enemata,  blisters,  &c. 

Case  Xy.  — — «,  a  young  woman ;  first  pregnancy ;  ninth  month.  Sept.  1829. 
Had  frequent  and  violent  fits  of  convulsion  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
labour.  Four  pints  of  blood  had  been  drawn  from  the  temporal  artery  by  her 
medical  attendant  before  I  saw  her.  Os  uteii  slightly  open ;  no  pains.  Con- 
vulsions continued  five  hours,  when  a  dead  child  was  expelled.  No  fit  af\er 
delivery ;  but  she  continued  comatose,  and  died  soon  after.  Copious  y.  S. ; 
head  shaved ;  enemata;  calomel. 

Cask  Xyi,  ,  «t.  25 ;  first  pregnancy ;  ninth  month.    April  8th,  1830. 

Hysteria  at  the  age  of  15.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  frequent  fits  of  con- 
vulsion in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  Consciousness  returned  after  venesection. 
Severe  headache,  and  occasional  spasms  of  the  face  and  extremities.  Labour 
natural.  Uncertain  if  the  child  was  alive,  y.  S.  Jxxx.  ;  calomel,  gr.  x. ;  ene- 
mata ;  cathartics ;  cold  to  the  shaved  head.    Cured. 

Case  Xyil.  — ,  set.  about  20 ;  first  ])regnancy ;  ninth  month ;  admitted  into 
the  St  James's  Infirmary,  Jan.  1,  1831.  Incoherence,  followed  by  convulsions, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  a  protracted  labour.  Labour  pains  strong 
and  regular,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  head  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The 
fits  were  relieved  after  venesection,  and  she  was  delivered  in  a  few  hours  of  n 
dead  child,  without  help.    y.  S*  ^xviij. ;  y.  S.  ^x.    Cured. 

Case  XyilL ,  »t.  30.    May  9th,  1832.    Had  epilepsy  when  a  child. 

Labour  began  at  8  a.  m.;,  7th  May.  Membranes  ruptured  in  the  night ;  os  uteri 
dilated  to  me  size  of  a  crown  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.    Pains  feeble ;  wm* 
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plained  of  headache;  pulae  full  and  slow.  Venesection;  enema.  Labour 
continned  till  the  morning  of  the  9tb,  when  seTere  conTulsion  fits  sopenrened; 
Venesection  repeated.  Fits  and  unconsciousness  continued  for  several  hoursy 
and  the  pains  went  entirely  off.  The  head  being  still  high  up  in  the  pelvis,  and 
the  OS  uteri  rigid  and  undilated,  craniotomy  was  performed.  No  fit  after  delivery. 
V.  S.  ^xvj. ;  enema;  cath. ;  V.  S.  Jxxv. ;  head  shaved  ;  cold  lotions ;  enema; 
craniotomy.    Cared. 

Case  XlX.^-Mrs.  B.,  et.  30;  first  pregnancy ;  ninth  month.  Autumn,  1831. 
Six  hours  in  labour,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Girdwood,  of  Paddington.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  stage  of  a  labour,  incoherence,  stupor,  and  several  slight  fits  of  coi>- 
vulsion.  The  symptoms  were  immediately  relieved  by  venesection,  the  pains 
continued,  and  a  living  child  was  soon  expelled.    V.  S.  ^xxxvj.    Cured. 

Case  XX.  ,  age  not  ascertained ;  patient  in  St  Marylebone  Infirmary. 
December  1831.  Had  a  number  of  severe  fits  of  convulsion  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  labour.  No  relief  was  obtained  from  venesection ;  and  the  pains 
having  enttrely  ceased  for  many  hours,  and  the  head^of  the  child  being  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  os  uteri  only  partially  dilated,  craniotomy  was  per- 
formed. Only  one  slight  fit  occurred  after  delivery,  and  consciousness  returned 
gradually.    Copious  V.  8.    Cured. 

Case  XXI. ,  middle  age,  October  1833,  first  pregnancy.    Had  been  long 

^n  labour,  when  convulsions  came  on,  without  any  complaint  of  headache.  A 
feeble  child,  born  alive.  Convulsions  ceased  immediately  after  delivery.  V.  S. 
J  XXX.    Cured. 

Case  XXII.  — — ,  set.  20, 30th  December ;  first  pregnancy ;  unmarried.  Was 
called  to  see  a  patient,  »t.  20,  in  an  adjoining  parochial  infirmary,  who  had  been 
attacked  with  furious  fits  of  convulsion  sixteen  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
labour.  Os  uteri  fully  dilated ;  head  of  child  jammed  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
An  ear  could  not  be  felt.  Fits  continued  still  more  frequent  and  violent  after 
V.  S.  Pulse  rapid  and  feeble.  Labour  pains  have  entirely  ceased.  Head  per^ 
forated,  and  great  force  required  to  draw  it,  through  the  pelvis.  No  fit  after 
delivery.  Sensibility  returned  the  day  after.  V.  S.  Jxxx.  Craniotomy,    Cured. 

Case  XXUI. Kirby,  »t.  30,  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  May  23,  1834. 

Second  child.  Pelvis  distorted  by  rickets.  Delivered  by  craniotomy  two  years 
before,  after  a  tedious  labour.  Two 'strong  fits  of  convulsion  took  place  on  the 
S3d  May,  when 'she  had  been  six  hours  in  labour.  Fcetal  head  above  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  Meconium  passing.  Uterine  contractions  incessant.  Abdomen 
tense,  hard,  and  painful.    Craniotomy.    No  fits  after.    V.  S.  Jxii.    Cured. 

Case  XXIV.--Mrs.  G— ,  set.  28,  Feb.  25,  1833.  First  pregnancy,  ninth 
month.  After  eating  roasted  pork  for  dinner  and  supper,  was  seized  with  vomit- 
ing, convulsions,  and  insensibility,  at  3  a.  m.  ;  after  Y.  S.  and  an  enema  the  fits 
became  slighter ;  the  pulse  extremely  rapid  and  feeble.  The  fits,  however,  re- 
turned occasionally  till  10  a.  m.  ;  when  labour-pains  came  on.  At  1  a.  m.  a  dead 
child  was  expelled.    Fits  and  insensibility  continued  four  hours  after. 

26th. — ^The  fits  had  ceased  and  consciousness  had  returned,  though  imperfect^ 
ly  Retention  of^urine.  She  died  five  days  after,  with  symptoms  of  uterine 
inflammation.  Body  not  allowed  to  be  opened.  V.  S.  ^xx. ;  head  shaved ;  ene- 
mata,  &e. 

Case  XXV.— A  young  woman.  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  July  5,  1833. 
First  pregnancy.  Delirium  and  slight  convulsions  came  on  suddenly,  after  the 
labour  had  lasted  upwards  of  24  hours.  Vagina  rigid,  hot,  and  tender.  Os  uteri 
net  fully  dilated.  V.  S.  procured  no  relief.  The  head  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  forceps,  the  operation  of  craniotomy  was  performed.  The  fits  immediately 
ceased.  Consciousness  was  not  perfectly  restored  for  several  days.  Copious 
V.  S.    Craniotomy.     Cured. 

Case  XXVI. — A  young  woman,  delivered  at  3  a.  m.,  on  the  20th  May,  1828. 
Several  fits  of  convulsion  soon  after,  of  no  great  violence. 

1  p.  M. — Fits  have  ceased ;  consciousness  partially  restored ;  appears  heavy 
and  oppressed,  and  complains  of  headache.    Pulse  50,  full  and  strong.    V.  S. 

10  p.  M  —No  returaof  convulsions.  V.  S.  ^xxv.  Calomel, gr.  vi.  Haust. 
Sennae.    Cured. 


Obsieirics.  l«l 

Ca«  XX  VIL— Ib  December  1889, 1  exsmiiied  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had 
died  after  puerperal  coovulsiona.  She  was  not  seen  by  me  duriug  life*  InseD- 
aibiUty  and  convulsions  came  on  daringr  labour,  which  was  pro.tracted.  The 
f  ulse  was  stated  to  have  been  rapid  and  feeble.  Delivery  waa  completed  by 
eraniotomy,  and  she  died  oomatose  three  days  after.  A  table-spoonful  of  serum 
was  found,  on  inspection  ailer  death,  at  the  base  of  the  brain*  The  pia  mater 
around  the  tuber  annulare  vascular.    Brain  healthy. 

Cass  XXVIII.«»Mra  M-«— ,  bsU  28,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  convul- 
siaas,  eiffht  days  after  a  natural  labour.  She  had  ten  severe  fits  in  less  than  two 
hours.  In  the  intervals  she  was  completely  insensible,  with  stertorous  breath* 
ing;  dilated  pupils;  the  pulse  110,  feeble.  The  fits,  went  off  in  a  lew  hours« 
but  she  remained  for  several  days  in  a  drowsy  confused  state.  The  attack  foU 
lowed  the  use  of  very  indigrestible  food.  Has  since  been  twice  confined,  and 
had  no  convulsions.  Cuppings,  Jzii.  Calomel ;  Cathart.  enema.  Head  shaved. 
Blister.    Cured, 

Cask  XXIX.— Mrs.  P— ,  ct.  26,  April,  1835.  First  pregnancy,  full  period* 
Returned  home  after  midnight,  from  a  large  dinner  party,  at  which  she  had  par^ 
taken  of  a  variety  of  dishes  and  wines,  and  had  been  seated  near  a  large  &te* 
Labour  came  on  at  4  ▲.  m.,  and  soon  after  she  became  incoherent,  and  said  she 
felt  her  teeth  falling  out  of  her  head.  On  attempting  to  drink  some  warm  tea^ 
she  bit  a  large  piece  from  the  edge  of  the  china  cup,  and  crushed  it  between  her 
teeth.  Convulsions  of  great  violence  immediately  followed.  Copious  V.  S« 
and  an  enema  gave  no  relief.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  head  of  the  child  wan 
within  reach  of  the  forceps,  and  it  was  applied,  and  the  child  was  soon  extracted 
alive.  She  died  at  11  a.  m.  The  perineum  was  extensively  lacerated,  from  thq 
impossibility  of  retaining  her  for  an  instant  in  the  same  position.  The  child 
was  known  to  be  alive  before  delivery,  from  the  cord  being  around  the  neck  and 
felt  pulsating.  Body  not  allowed  to  be  examined.  V.  S.  ^xxx. ;  V.  S.  ^xii. 
Enema.     Head  shaved.    Delivered  with  the  forceps. 

Case  XXX. ,  let.  18,  unmarried  ;  first  pregnancy ;  end  of  eighth  month. 

March  3,  1835,  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  11  a.  m.  Has  had  seven  fits  of  con- 
vulsion. Neck  and  face  swollen.  Os  uteri  fully  dilated.  Face  presentation* 
Pains  have  nearly  ceased.  An  attemnt  was  made  to  deliver  with  the  forceps, 
but  it  failed,  from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  her  steady. 

3  p.  M. — Fits  continuing  with  undiminished  severity,  the  operation  of  cranio- 
tomy was  performed. 

4  p.  M.  Four  fits  since  delivery,  from  which  she  was  greatly  exhausted. 
Forty  drops  of  liquor  opii  sedat.  administered,  after  which  the  fits  became  much 
slighter.  The  dose  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  fits  gradually  went  off. 
V.  S.  gxx. ;  V.  S.  5x.    Cured. 

Cask  XXXI.^A  lady,  about  26  years  of  age,  who  bad  been  in  labour  with 
her  first  child  for  no  long  period,  was  seized  with  convulsions,  for  which  V.  S. 
was  immediately  resorted  to  by  her  medical  attendant,  l^e  fits  continued  with 
violence  till  the  head  was  pressing  upon  the  perineum,  and  it  was  resolved  in 
consultation  to  deliver  with  the  forceps.  While  placing  the  patient  in  the  proper 
position  for  performing  the  operation,  the  child  was  expelled  alive  by  the  natural 
efforts,  with  the  funis  round  its  neck.  The  fits  instantly  ceased,  but  she  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  stupor  for  ten  hours.  V.  S.  ^xxx.  Head  shaved ;  enema;  cold 
lotions ;  cathartics.    Cured. 

Cask  XXXII. — ^August,  1836.  A  young  woman  in  the  St.  Mai^lebone  Infir- 
mary, had  foujteen  fits  of  convulsion  in  the  first  stage  of  labour.  It  was  her 
first  pregnancy.  Copious  V.  S.  was  employed  without  eiTect.  I  delivered  her 
with  the  forceps.  The  child  was  dead.  She  had  only  one  slight  fit  afterwards. 
Cnred. 

Cask  XXXIII.— Mrs.  A  ■!■  ■»  et.  25 ;  eighth  month ;  fourth  pregnancy.  Aug. 
17,  1836.  Yesterday  (the  16th)  dined  on  currie  and  rice,  ana  ate  bacon  and 
eggs  at  tea, 

17th. — Awoke  at  one  o*clock  in  the  morning  with  violent  pain  in  the  back 
part  of  the  head  and  sickness,  for  which  she  took  a  strong  cathartic.  A  physi- 
man  was  called  to  her  soon  after,  and  ordered  fixe  grains  of  calomel  and  ao 
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anttspasroodic  dranght,  which  relieired  the  symptoma.  During  the  forenoon  ahe 
remaioed  in  a  droway  atate  without  complaining*  At  mid-day  a  fit  of  convol- 
aion  occurred.  At  3  p.  m.  another  and  more  riolent  fit  followed.  I  aaw  her 
icon  afler  this.  The  pnlae  was  extremely  rapid  and  feeble,  and  it  became  alto- 
ivether  imperceptible  at  the  wrist  on  the  abstraction  of  eight  onncea  of  blood 
from  the  arm.  More  blood  would  not  flow  from  a  large  orifice  in  the  Tcin.  Ori- 
fice of  the  uterus  slightly  open ;  labour  pains  commencing.  Membranes  ruptured 
artificially,  and  liquor  amnii  discharged.  An  hour  after,  four  ounces  of  blood 
were  removed  from  the  temple  by  cupping,  when  the  pulse  again  became  imper- 
ceptible. At  6  p.  M.,  the  08  uteri  being  dilated,  and  the  head  in  the  peWis,  I 
delivered  with  the  forcepa.  The  child  waa  dead.  The  fits  continued,  and  she 
died  at  8  p.  m.  V.  S.  Jviii.  Cal.  gr.  x. ;  Haust.  Antip.  Cat.  gr.  xv. ;  Cuppings 
4  ounces.    Head  shaved.    Enema. 

Case  XXXIV.— -Mrs.  P— -,  et  35,  a  widow,  in  the  eighth  month  of  her 
third  pregnancy.  For  fourteen  days  had  infiuenza  and  severe  headache.  At  1 
p.  M.,  8th  February,  1837,  attacked  with  convulsions.  At  8  p.  m.  she  bad  had 
16  severe  fits.  V.  S.  had  been  employed,  and  the  hair  cut  off.  At  9  p.  m.  pulse 
110,  and  feeble;  hands  and  feet  cold  ;  sterterous  breathing.  "When  the  fits  oq* 
curred,  the  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  became  first  affected.  In  about 
a  minute  the  spasms  left  this  side,  and  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  became 
affected.  Pupils  dilated.  Membranes  ruptured.  At  midnight  the  fits  continued, 
and  the  head  not  being  sufiiciently  advanced  for  the  forceps,  she  was  delivered 
by  craniotomy.  Only  one  slight  fit  occurred  after  delivery,  and  consciousness 
was  restored  in  the  course  of  the  day.  V.  S.  §xl.  Head  shaved.  Calomel. 
Enemata.    Cured. — Ibid, 
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The  Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  Charles  D.  Meio9» 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren ;  Member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  Philadelphia 

.  Medieal  Society.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Philadelphia :  James 
Kay,  Jn  and  Brother,  No.  122  Chesnut  Street.  Pittsburgh:  John  I. 
Kay  and  Co.  1838.     Pp.  370.  12mo. 

We  believe  that  we  began  the  perusal  of  this  work  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,, 
to  enable  us  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  its  merits.  Our  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  the  author  were  in  a  great  degree  balanced  by  the  feeling  of  backward- 
ness which  a  practitioner  and  a  reader  may  be  supposed  to  experience,  wheti 
taking  up  a  new  work  on  midwifery.  What !  we  were  on  the  point  of  exclaim- 
ing, another,  and  yet  another^  as  we  found  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  present 
treatise,  just  after  having  introduced  the  valuable  one  of  Collins  into  our  Libi*ary. 
Now,  if  under  these  circumstances,  we  were  led  on,  when  we  merely  pro- 
posed to  refer  to  a  particular  passage  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  to  reading 
the  whole  chapter,  we  can  confidently  recommend  the  book  of  Dr.  Meigs  to  our 
professional  brethren,  crener9\\ji9»  pieasant  readings  and  to  our  younger  friends,  in 
particular,  both  in  the  profession,  and  yet  engaged  in  its  preliminary  studies,  aa 
a  -useful  guide  in  obstetrical  practice. 

7'he  author  writes  in  a  style  of  branded  aphorism  and  narrative;  the  first, 
succinct  and.  modestly  laid  down ;  the  second,  clear  and  untrammelled  by  super- 
fluous and  extraneous  matters.    We  feel  as  if  we  were  conversing  with  one  who 
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bad  read  macb,  practiced  mach,and  meditated  well,  on  the  tarioas  Important  qnee* 
tions  embraced  in  his  farotirite  branch  of  medical  science ;  and  who,  whilst  ^ving 
his  own  experience,  is  not  desirous  to  dogmatise  his  own  doctrines  nor  to  denounce 
or  needlessly  disparage  those  of  others.  If,  here  and  there,  a  phrase  somewhat 
figurative  is  met  with,  the  reader  still  sees  that  it  does  not  mislead  him  as  to  the 
meaning ;  and  he  ought,  also,  to  be  informed,  that  the  author,  so  far  from  aiming 
at  false  effect  by  this  means,  deserves  credit  for  his  successfully  keeping  under 
wholesome  restraint,  an  active  imagination,  if  not  a  temperament  somewhat 
poetical.  There  is  just  evidence  enough  of  these  latter,  in  an  agreeable  colour^ 
ing  of  the  style  and  turn  of  thought,  without  false  analogies  or  exuberant  phra- 
seology. 

In  the  first  eight  chapters  of  his  work.  Dr.  Meigs  reviews  briefly,  but  clearly* 
the  pelvis  and  its  peculiarities;  the  organs  of  generation  and  their  diseases;  th^ 
function  of  menstruation  and  its  principal  disorders.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
analyze  these;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  any  critical  commentaries.  Little 
space,  happily,  is  taken  up  with  hypotheses;  and  after  the  annunciation  of  prin- 
ciples, in  the  treatment  of  amenorrhcea  and  leucorrhoea,  for  example,  no  one  need 
object,  that  all  the  remedies  which  have  popular  usage,  or  the  recommendation 
of  a  great  name  in  their  favour  are  not  mentioned. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  devoted  to  pregnancy,  including  the  subjects  of  genera^ 
tion,  formation  and  use  of  the  decidua,  gradual  development  of  the  gravid  uterus^ 
effects  of  pregnancy  on  the  system  at  large,  the  placenta  and  its  connexion  with 
the  uterus,  fceto-placental  circulation,  duration  and  signs  of  pregnancy ;  tofich  and 
6a//o/fe/nen/ or  tilting,  auscultation  and  ihe  souffle  f  abortions  and  hemorrhages 
attendant  thereon,  prolapsus  produced  by  abortion,  and  remedies  for  the  same  in 
pessaries,  &c.;  retroversion;  preparation  of  a  patient  for  labour. 

Dr.  Meigs  points  out  the  caution  required  in  not  receiving  as  valid,  all  com- 
plaints of  amenorrhoea;  and  mentions  the  case  of  a  female  who  was  seven  months 
with  child,  and  yet  who  swore  solemnly  that  she  was  not  pregnant.  The  author 
prefers  the  globular,  in  shape,  and  the  metallic  silver  washed  with  gold,  in  com- 
position, to  any  other  kind  of  pessary.    He  tells  us  :-— 

«'  I  jshall  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  that  I  was,  not  long  since,  informed 
that  a  female  labouring  under  prolapsion,  to  a  very  great  degree,  made  use  of  the 
ring  of  a  parasol,  which,  having  dipped  in  melted  wax  until  sufficiently  coated 
with  it,  she  introduced  herself,  into  the  vagina,  and  has  worn,  for  twenty  years, 
without  her  husband  having,  even  until  this  day,  the  least  knowledge  that 
she  uses  such  a  remedy.  It  seems  that  she  is  unable  to  di8pei[ise  with  the  sup- 
port that  the  instrument  gives  her;  since,  whenever  she  removes  it,  the  pains, 
and  sense  of  weight  or  dragging  return  immediately.  I  may,  also,  mention,  that 
another  lady,  of  my  acquaintance,  wore  one  of  the  globular  form  during  ten 
years,  without  removing  it  once ;  it  has  now  been  dispensed  with  for  at  least  ten 
years,  and  her  health  remains  excellent." 

Chapters  x.  and  xi.  are  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  *  Labour,*  and 
the  *  Conduct  of  a  Labour,*  clearly  and  pleasantly  written,  with  reference  to  the 
practical  and  the  essential,  in  the  position  and^  movements  of  the  head  of  the 
child,  and  the  expulsive  effects  of  the  uterus,  together  with  the  best  means  of 
rendering  them  regular,  and  when  deficient,  stronger.  We  have  some  well- 
titted  remarks  on  a  relaxed  and  bleeding  uterus,  and  on  concealed  bleeding,  and 
on  the  use  of  ergot  to  prevent  flooding. 
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In  Chapter  xit.,  the  author  gives  more  folly  the  requisite  details  and  adnc9 
«n  the  Positions  of  the  Head,  and  their  ^Mechanism  in  Labour,'  including  direc- 
tions for  *  the  touch  or  examination.' 

'  When  speaking  of  the  presentations  of  the  pelvic  extremity^  he  dissuades  from 
bringing  the  feet  down;  and*  as  a  matter  of  precaution^  he  mentions  his  own  custom 
of  providing  himself  with  forceps  in  all  cases  of  pelvic  presentation^  or  other 
kinds  where  the  head  is  last  to  be  born. 

The  chapter  on  Preternatural  Labour,  amongst  other  points  worthy  of  comme- 
jnoration,  contains  some  excelleul  remarks  on  placenta  previa,  concealed  hemor- 
rhage, adherent  placenta,  hourglass  contraction,  and  hemorrhage  a0er  delivery 
of  placenta. 

In  the  following  one,  on  the  reasons  which  should  guide  the  accoucheur  in  the 
.use  of  the  forceps,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it,  we  recognize  a  careful, 
experienced,  and  humane  observer.  The  latter  portion  of  this  chapter  is  occupied 
.with  a  notice  and  observations  on  embryuleia,  and  the  use  of  the  crotchet. 

Following  this,  is  a  chapter  on  Inversion  of  the  Womb,  one  on  Puerperal  Fever, 
and  another  on  artesiavagime.  The  work  is  concluded  with  some  brief  remark^ 
on  the  morbus  eaeruleua  of  infants. 

The  author's  account  of  puerperal  fever,  in  reference  to  its  probable  predispo- 
sing and  exciting  causes,  the  changes  in  the  state  and  structure  of  the  peritoneum 
daring  it»  existence,  and  the  remedies  on  which  we  ought  to  rely  for  its  removal, 
are  so  good,  that  we  regret  he  did  not  allow  himself  an  extension  of  his 
views  on  this  important  topic.  It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  the  probable 
morbid  condition  of  the  uterus  itself,  in  the  inflammation  of  its  internal  surface, 
is  not  sufficiently  acknowledged  by  the  author  in  his  picture  of  puerperal  fever. 

He  informs  us,  that  bad  labours  are  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  puerperal 
fevers,  than  easy  or  good  ones;  that  not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  which 
have  come  under  his  notice,  were  clearly  attributable  to  the  imprudence  of  the 
patient  in  getting  too  soon  out  of  bed ;  that  common  milk  fever  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  become  violent,  for  fear  of  transfer  to  the  peritoneum ;  that  he  has 
recently  seen  two  women,  both  of  whom  had  peritonitis  from  indigestion,  occa* 
sioned  by  the  use  of  a  kind  of  food  which  is  very  generally  given  to  lying-in 
women ;  that  costiveness  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy  should  be  obviated  by 
gentle  aperients  or  enemata,  and  suppression  of  urine  carefully  watched,  so  as  to 
guard  against  distension  of  the  bladder ;  that  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  after-pains,  which  in  their  duration  and  severity  are  precursors  or  marks, 
rather,  of  peritonitis. 

For  the  treatment,  he  relies  on  the  early  and  free  use  of  the  lancet,  so  as  to 
naike  an  immediate  and  decided  impression  on  the  inflamed  peritoneum.  He 
quotes,  as  corroborative  authority,  Dr.  Gordon.  He  might,  we  think,  with  great 
advantage,  have  also  referred  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  whose  opinions  are  so  fiilly  and 
explicitly  given  on  this  point,  both  in  his  separate  essay  and  in  his  Lectures.* 
Opium,  so  highly  extolled  by  this  last  author^  when  administered  af\er  blood-t 
letting,  as  a  means  of  allaying  irritation  and  preventing  strong  vascular  action,^ 
is  but  casually  mentioned  by  Dr.  Meigs, 

*  The  Istter  work,  as  known  to  our  readeis,  eogastitntes  the  initial  work  in  the 
*  Library.' 
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After  the  opinions  already  expressed,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  say  that  we 
regard  the  *  rractice  of  Midwifery,'  hy  Dr.  Meigs,  as  a  clear,  saccinct,  and  satis- 
fktory  goide  to  the  stadent  and  young  practitioner,  and  that  it  presents,  also,  in 
pleasant  summary,  a  picture  for  the  older  and  more  experienced  physician  to 
look  on,  and,  when  looking,  to  contemplate.  The  numerous  and  rery  neatly 
executed  wood-cuts  add  greatly  to  the  yalue  of  the  clearly  written  descriptions 
of  the  pelvis  and  its  contents,  the  developments  of  the  gravid  uterus,  the  various 
positions  of  the  child,  and  the  use  of  the  forceps  and  other  instruments. 


The  Medical  Examiner.    Nos.  1,  2,  for  Jany.  3d  and  17th,  1838. 

This  new  periodical,  of  the  projected  publication  of  which  we  gave  notiee  in 
our  last  Number,  is  now  before  the  professional  reader,  who  can  judge  of  its 
general  character  and  complexion.  These  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  calculated  to 
produce  a  favourable  impression,  and  to  excite  well-grounded  hopes  of  permanent 
usefulness. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  heads  of  matter  in  the  Exa- 
miner, refraining  to  make  large  or  numerous  selections  from  its  columns ;  as  it  is 
but  fair  that  it  should  have  all  the  advantages  derived  from  its  novel  and  dis- 
tinctive traits,  without  division  or  interruption.  After  a  seasoh,  however,  we 
shall  exercise  the  same  freedom  in  borrowing  from,  and  commenting  on  its  con- 
tents, which  we  display  towards  our  other  contemporaries. 

The  first  number  opens  with  Notes  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Philadelphia 
Sledical  Institute,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Harris.  Following  this  is  a  Lecture  on 
Cynanche  Laryngea  Chronica,  or  Chronic  Laryngitis,  by  Dr.  Chapman,  the 
completion  of  which  is  given  in  the  second  number.  In  this  latter  we  see 
Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  by  Drs.  Gibson,  Jackson,  and 
Gerhard;  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  by  Dr.  Randolph.  Cases  are  fur- 
nished by  Drs.  Pepper  and  Goddard,  and  a  statistical  account  of  Fractures, 
treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  from  1751  to  1838,  in  four  tables,  by 
J.M.  Wallace,  M.D.,  resident  surgeon.  If  to  these  articles  we  add  brief 
critical  and  bibliographical  notices,  and  a  summary  of  medical  intelligence 
at  home  and  abroad,  our  readers  will  have  tolerably  correct  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  two  first  numbers  of  the  Medical  Examiner. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  good  effects  to  the  readers  of  the  Examiner,  we 
anticipate  indirect  but  not  less  substantial  benefit  to  the  physicians  and  students 
throughout  the  country.  The  publication  of  clinical  lectures  delivered  in  our 
great  medical  metropolis,  will  incite  them  to  imitate  this  state  of  things 
at  their  respective  homes.  We  still  hope  to  see  the  day  when  tlie  view  which 
we  presented  in  an  early  number  of  this  Journal,  in  an  article  entitled  Clinical 
Medicine,  will  be  carried  into  successful  operation ;  every  minor  hospital,  and 
the  infirmary  of  every  poor-house  in  the  United  States,  being  made  a  clinical 

school the  attending  physician  and  surgeon  being  the  lecturer,  and  the  students 

in  and  arotrtid  the  place  the  pleased  and  attentive  auditors.  To  the  advantages 
thus  afforded,  let  a  knowledge  of  elementary  practical  anatomy  be  added ;  and  the 
gain  to  the  cause  of  medicine  will  be  incalculable.    We  shall  then  have  students 
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who  will  be  at  the  same  time  obsenrers  and  thinkers,  and  who  trill  come  to 
oor  g^reat  central  schools  of  medicine  with  faculties  sharpened  and  prepared  tp 
appreciate  fully  the  more  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  and  complex  case»^ 
which  will  be  placed  before  them  in  the  lecture-room  and  the  hospital. 


The  Final  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  So" 
cietyt  on  the  Construction  of  Instruments,  and  their  Mode  of  Action 
in  the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia;  {from  three  years*  observation^ 
Accompanied  by  a  Collection  of  the  Practical  Facts  contained  in  the 
Preliminary  Report.  With  Notes,  Ulustrations,  and  Additional 
-  Cases  of  liernia,  and  Diseases  resembling  Hernia.  Also,  JUustrO" 
tions  of  certain  Instruments  designed  for  the  Treatment  of  other 
Mseasee  affecting  similar  Parts.  By  Hebbb,  Ciusst  M..  D.,  he.  &e* 
Philadelphia;  J,  G.  Auper,  1837.  Pp.  243*  8vo. 

This  is  rather  a  long  title  to  a  short  work;  but  it  is  also  a  kind  of  table  of  con- 
tents of  what  is  intrinsically  valuable.  It  were  a  waste  of  words,  to  add  any 
thing,  now-a-days,  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  know- 
ledge and  judicious  treatment  of  hernia;  or  of  the  additional  interest  attached  to 
the  disease,  from  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  it  in  ererj 
community. 

''  The  very  elaborate  reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  (Society,  drawn  up 
by  its  able  chairman.  Dr.  Reynell  Coates,  contain  an  investigation  of  the  state 
of  parts  affected  in  hernia,  the  Indications  to  be  fulfilled  for  Its  removal,  and  the 
mechanism  by  which  this  is  accomplished.  The  report  before  us,  the  final  one^ 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  this  latter  point ;  and  mainly  in  reference  to  the  instruments 
invented  or  modified  by  Dr.  Chase  for  the  purpose. 

The  result  of  observations  made  in  great  number,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  ie 
highly  favourable  to  this  gentleman's  skill  and  ingenaity.  Of  this,  his  profes- 
sional brethren  generally  should  he  aware ;  so  that,  through  their  instrumentality, 
thus  enlightened,  they  may  be  able  at  once  to  know  ho^ir  and  where  to  direct 
their  hernial  patient  for  the  speediest  and  most  pern(kanentrelief«  The  followingr 
testimony  is  strong  on  this  point,  and  it  might,  we  believe,  be  readily  enlarged 
and  enforced. 

^*  All  the  individuals  who  have  relinquished  the  use  of  the  trusses  approved  by 
the  committee,  after  having  worn  them  for  six  months  or  more,  and  who  have 
been  afterwards  examined  by  a  member  or  members  of  the  committee,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  necessary  tests,  and  are  believed  to  be  radically  cured  in  the  sense 
of  foregoing  definition.  A  still  larger  number,  who  are  yet  under  treatment,  give 
promise  of  a  similar  result,  and  those  who  refuse  finally  to  relinquish  the  instru- 
ments on  the  advice  of  their  surgeon,  present,  in  the  firmness  of  the  rings,  and 
in  the  absence  of  protrusion  under  exertions  performed  when  the  trusses  are  tem- 
porarily removed,  very  strong  grounds  for  believing  the  cure  to  he  radical  in  them 
also." 

The  opinion  advanced  by  the  committee  in  its  first  report,  adverse  to  the  wear 
Qf  trusses  by  infants,  is  admitted  in  the  present  one  to  be  disproved  by  experi- 
ence, which  shows  that  the  instruments  under  notice  have  been  borne  without 
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ineoaTeaieiice  by  thlft  clara  of  mlyieetft.  «'  Thetr  ttpipIiedyUity,  within  the  year, 
bM  been  Biieoesefally  letted  ia  two  maeii ;  and  it  is  certain  that  more  foice  is 
feqaiied  to  oonfiae  the  bowels  by  any  form  of  bandage  or  eompiesSy  than  by 

meaQS  of  a  well  regulated  spring  and  block." 

In^e  appendiXynomeroQsoases  of  various  periods  of  duration  are  gife%  illas- 
tratiye  and  confirmatory  of  the  efficacy  of  Chase's  blocks. 

In  this  division  of  the  book,  we  find  a  chapter  On  Ciroocele  and  Varicocele ;  in 
which,  «^T  enumetating  the  canses  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Chsfee 
gifes  a  detailed  description,  and  an  engraving  of  a  <new  suspensory. band,'  for 
its  relief  in  old  cases,  and  its  cure  in  recent  ones.  Frequent  and  troublesome  as 
is  Taricocele,  we  must  hail  with  thankfulness  the  presence  of  a  new  and  simple 
apparatus  for  mitigating  its  discomforts,  even  if  it  should  not,  #hieh  this  pro^ 
mtses  to  do,  on  the  evidence  of  fhcts,  entirely  eradicate  it 

The  last  article  in  the  volume,  is  a  description,  with  an  engraving,  of  an  im- 
proved vaginal  syringe,  by  Dr.  Chase. 

A  Clinictd  Lecture  on  the  Primary  Treatment  of  Injuriee^  delivered  ai 
the  New  York  Hospital^  November  22d,  1837.  By  Alexander  H. 
Stevsnib,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  Emeritus 
ProfessOT  of  Cliaical  Surgery.  New  Yorii:  Adlaj^  and  Saunders,  4d 
Broadway,  1837.  Pp.  84.  8vo. 

The  want  of  novelty  of  view  should  not  detract  from  the  real  value  of  this  lec^ 
tare,  written  by  an  experienced  and  conscientious  sorgeon  and  teacher  of  surgery* 
The  safaject  is,  eonfessedly,  an  important  one.  In  veferenoe  to  the  treatmeni  im- 
mediately  after  severe  injuries,  there  is  probably  still  room  for  the  caution  given 
by  Dr.  Steirens,  not  to  be  in  haste  with  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  even  after  the 
somewhat  satirical  but  expressive  question,  propounded  now  many  years  ago* 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  Operative  Surgery.  When,  after  a  recent  injury, 
blow  or  concussion,  the  person  is  insensible,  the  surgeon  brings  out  his  lancet^ 
sod  the  old  woman  her  brandy  bottle ;  have  not  the  two  changed  places  ?  We 
do  not  give  the  words,  but  we  believe  we  exhibit  the  parties  for  the  lesson  lo  be 
conveyed. 

In  the  treatment  of  particular  symptoms,  we  have  good  advice  from  the  Lecturer. 
The  thirst  **  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  cock<*pit,  and  in  the  accident-wards  of 
hospitals,  should  not  be  fully  indulged;  but  the  mouth  should  be  wet  with  spoon- 
Ma  of  water  at -short  intervals." 

After  telling  as  truly,  that  **  $timukmU  should  not  be  given  in  exxsess,"  Dr. 
Stevens  lays  down  an  axicmi,  that  **  in  general^  it  it  not  well  to  give  ^stimulaniM 
hng  after  a  rigor  has  eit  in." 

Jin  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Course  of  Surgery,  delivered  in  the 
ChemieeU  Heul  of  the  PPaehington  Medical  College  of  Baltimore. 
By  John  R.  W.  DtrNBAii,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Snrgeiry  and  Baigical 
Anatomy,  and  Surgeon  to  the  College  Hospital.  Baltimore,  1837. 

In  place  of  the  notice  of  this  lecture,  prepared  for  our  last  number,  but  the  in* 
lertton  of  which  was  omitted,  Dr.  Dunbar  will  accept  our  thanks,  and  otrr  best 
Wishes  for  fais  success  tmd  usefulness,  both  in  hiscoune  of  surgery,  and  his  tareei* 
ftilifb. 
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Report  of  the  Medical  CoUege  of  Ohio,  ^ 

A  pamphlet  thus  entitled,  consists  of  a  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  followed  by  a  Report  of 
the  Faculty  and  others  to  the  Trustees. 

From  the  former  document  we  learn,  **  The  present  faculty  consists  of  the 
following  professors  and  lecturers : 

«*  Dr.  Jared  P.  Kirtland,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

**  Dr.  R.  D.  Muzzey,  assisted  by  Dr.  Delamater,  Lecturers  on  Surgery. 
.  "Dr.  M.  B»  Wright,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

"  Dr.  John  S.  Shotwell,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

**  Dr.  John  Morehead,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

"  Dr.  John  Locke,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

"The  high  character  ^nd  professional  attainments  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
talents  evinced  in  their  efforts  since  the  re-organization,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees,  warrant  the  prediction  that,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  new  faculty  will  be 
found  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  college,  and  that  the  school  will  not 
ultimately  suffer  by  the  change.  The  number  of  matriculated  students  now  in 
attendance  is  eighty ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Ohio  59,  Indiana  6,  Virginia  4,  Ken- 
tucky 3,  Mississippi  2,  Pennsylvania  2,  New  York  2,  New  Jersey  1,  Massa- 
chusetts 1.*' 

The  report  of  the  means  for  demonstration  belonging  to  the  several  chairs,  is 
very  satisfactory.  Dr.  Locke,  who  has  returned  from  Europe,  gives  an  account 
of  various  machines  and  apparatus  added  to  his  laboratory. 

Dr.  Shotwell,  attending  physician  to  the  Commercial  Hospital,  gives  a  flat- 
tering report  of  the  state  of  this  institution,  and  of  its  resources  for  the  reception 
and  accommodation  of  the  sick. 

The  Library  consists,  we  are  told,  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six 
volumes.  How  many  volumes  are  contained  in  the  Libraries  of  the  two  char- 
tered Medical  Schools  of  Philadelphia  1  The  first  difficulty  for  an  inquiring 
stranger  would  be  to  find  out  a  room  in  either  of  them  which,  by  strained 
courtesy,  could  be  called  a  Library. 

Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
Transylvania  University.    Lexington,  Kentucky.  January,  1838. 
Having  on  a  former  occasion  published  the  names  of  the  Trustees,  and  subse* 
quently  of  the  present  Medical  Faculty  of  this  Institution,  we  are  not  required  to 

introduce  them  here.    The  Medical  Class  for  1837-8  consists  of  227  students a 

number  which,  all  things  considered — the  times,  sinister  counteracting  influences, 
&c.,  ought  to  satisfy  the  warmest  friends  of  Transylvania. 

In  a  Preamble  and  Resolutions  of  the  Dissecting  Class,  84  in  number,  is  the 
following:  "  Resolution  2d.  That  so  far  as  the  present  session  has  advanced 
(Jany.  2d,  1838,)  all  of  us  who  have  applied  for  Anatomical  Materials  have 
been  immediately  supplied.  Resolution  3d.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the 
classes  are  [is],  at  this  time,  actually  engaged  in  practical  anatomical  investiga- 
tion, while  one  half  of  the  members  have  already  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
private  dissection.  Resolution  4th.  That  none  of  us  have,  at  any  period,  during 
the  course,  visited  either  the  public  or  private  dissecting  apartments,  without 
finding  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  excellent  subjects.  Resolution  5th.  That 
subjects  are  furnished  us  at  a  very  moderate  price." 

QUETELET  ON  MAN.— We  cannot  commend  too  .highly  the  valuable  ar- 
tide  under  this  head,  which  begins  the  present  number  of  the  Eclectic  Journal. 
Notwithstanding  its  length,  our  readers  have  the  customary  variety  of  matters, 
owing  to  an  addition  of  twelve  pages  furnished  by  the  Publishers  for  this  Number. 
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STATE  OP  MEDICINE  IN  TURKEY.* 

In  the  present  article,  we  shall  eodeavour  to  lay  before  oar  readers  a  compte- 
Iftpaeive  bot  brief  aoalysis  of  the  more  important  matters  contained  in  Dr.  Oppen- 
hetm^s  little  work,  adopting  oar  own  arrangement,  and  breaking  the  thread  of 
the-narratiTo  with  but  few  observations  or  critical  remarks  of  oar  own.  We 
most,  however,  commence  by  statiog  our  conviction,  founded  on  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  book,  that,  exclusively  of  its  medical  details,  it  contains  more  new  and 
•ccurate  information  respecting  the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Turks, 
than  any  of  the  numerous  and  large  works— we  had  almost  said,  than  all  of 
tfacoe  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  twenty  jrears.  This  arises 
from  the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Oppenheira  deriv^  from  his  long 
stay  in  this  country,  and  the  unequalled  opportunities  which  his  particular  posi* 
tioa  afforded  him  of  seeing  the  natives  more  closely  and  more  at  nome,  than  can 
be  done  by  the  mefe  traveller.  It  would  appear  that  D^  Oppenheim  entered 
Turkey  during  the  last  Russian  campaign,  in  the  medical  aepartment  of  the 
invading  army,  and  that,  after  the  peace,  he  passed  into  the  Turkish  service, 
ooder  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Vixier. 

*^  A  residence  of  almost  three  years  in  the  different  provinces  of  Turkey,  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  has  given  me  full  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  made  me  aoquainted  with  the  state  of  medicine  among 
them;  and  this  chiefly  because  I  did  not  spend  the  greater  part  of  this  time  in 
the  capital,  as  was  the  case  with  most  physicians  who  have  given  us  any 
aoeoonts  of  these  countries,  but  travelled  through  the  various  provinces  in  ray 
capacity  of  an  army  medical  officer.  And  further,  in  the  latter  part  of  my  stay, 
through  the  particular  introduction  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  other  Turks  of  emi- 
nence, I  had  access  to  the  Turks  themselves;  a  thing  so  difficultly  obtained  by 
a  foreigner:  after  I  had  made  myself  master  of  the  customs  and  the  language, 
and  had  adopted  the  oriental  dress,  I  was  treated,  not  as  a  Frank,  but  as  a  true 
believer,  and  received  freely  into  their  families."    (Preface^  p.  vi.) 

The  knowledge  of  medicine,  in  all  its  branches  and  in  all  its  foundations,  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb  among  the  Turks;  so  low  is  it,  that  it  requires  some  effort  to 
comprehend  how  it  can  happen  that  a  people,  so  long  possessing  a  fixed  govern- 
ment and  civil  institutions,  and  in  constant  relation  with  polished  nations,  could 
remain  to  this  day  almost  as  destitute  of  medical  and  of  all  kinds  of  scientific 
knowledge  as  the  savages  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Yet  such  is  nearly  the 
case.  The  nature  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  npon  the  consideration 
of  the  causes  of  this  singular  result,  but  we  may  state  that  it  mainly  flows  from 
the  nature  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  the  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  to 

*  Ueber  den  Znstand  der  Heilkunde  und  ueber  die  Volkskrankheiten  in  der  Euro- 
jaiflchen  und  Asiatischen  TUrkei.  Ein  Beitrag,  &c.  Von  Frtedr.  WUhelm  Oppen- 
heim, Doctor  der  Medicin  und  Ohirurgie,  dec.    Hamburg^,  1833.    8vo.  pp.  148. 

An  EcBay  on  the  State  of  Medicine,  and  on  the  proTailing  Diseases  of  European  and 
Aflialie  TmA^ey.    By  F.  W.  OipptnMm,  M.D.    Hamburg,  1888. 
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which  it  ha»  given  rise.    It  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  Dr.  Oppenheiin*8  work 
that,  although  some  sliffht  advances  have  certainly  been  made,  and  are  making, 
towards  a  more  rational  system  of  medicine,  through  the  residence  of  foreign 
physicians,  now  daily  more  countenanced  by  the  government,  still  it  is  impossi- 
ole  that  medicine  can  flourish  while  Islamism  is,  as  at  present,  not  merely  the 
national  faith,  but  the  deeply-cherished  and  enthusiastic  love  of  the  whole  nation. 
It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish  people  are,  in  respect 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  still  barbarians ;  and  it  is  more  melancholy 
still  to  know — and  no  reader  of  the  work  before  us  can  fail  to  know, — that  the 
state  of  moral  cultivation  is,  if  possible,  even  lower  than  that  of  the  intellectual. 
Animal  gratification  of  the  grossest  kind  is  the  governing  motive  of  the  whole 
male  population ;  and,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  illustration  that  could  be  ad- 
duced, at  once,  of  the  degradation  of  morals  and  of  medicine  in  this  unhappy 
country,  is  the  fact,  demonstrated  by  every  pa^e  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Oppenbeim, 
that  the  most  prized,  if  not  the  principal,  part  of  the  miserable  duties  of  the  native 
doctors,  is  to  minister,  by  fancied  restoratives  and  corroborants,  to  the  palled 
appetites  and  jaded  powers  of  an  exhausted  or  superannuated  sensualitv.    It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  dreadful  conseqaences  flowing  directly  andi  nni|ties- 
tionably  from  the  doctrines  of  Islamism,  without  admitting  tbatt  Christianity,  in 
its  most  corrupted  and  degraded  form,  has  claims  to  the  respect  and  patronage  of 
the  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  whether  a  believer  or  an  infidel,  of  an  ivor 
measurably  superior  kind  to  those  which  can  be  preferred  by  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  even  in  its  purest  and  most  perfect  condition :  and  no  human  being, 
with  an  intellect  above  a  savage,  can  fail  to  express  his  satisfaction,  in  perusing 
the  degrading  details  here  presented  to  him,  that  his  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  Chri»- 
tian  land,  amid  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  the  institutions  of  a  free  state. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  example  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt 
will  operate  upon  the  Turkish  empire  at  large.    It  is  certainly  a  most  important 
step  gained  that,  under  his  authority,  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  Eorc>- 
pean  medicine  and  surgery  have  become  triumphant,  not  only  over  the  ignorance, 
nut  over  the  prejudices  and  religious  scruples  of  the  people.    It  is  also  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance,  that  in  the  present  head  of  the  medical  institutions  of 
Egypt,  Clot-Bey,  ?reat  knowledge,  great  skill,  and  great  courage  are  combined. 
In  spite  of  one  of  tne  most  inveterate  of  the  popular  prejudices,  the  inviolability 
of  the  dead,  anatomical  dissections  are  now  publicly  practised  in  Esypt,  under 
the  superintendence  of  this  distinguished  man,  while  the  plague  itself  is  losing 
half  its  terrors,  and  probably  will  speedily  abate  its  ravages,  under  the  influence 
of  his  enlightened  courage. 

The  practitioners  of  medicine  in  Turkey  are  of  various  kinds  and  orders,— 
Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Franks  or  Europeans.  The  native,  or  Turkish  doc* 
tors,  are  to  a  man  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  medical  science,  and  the 
slaves  of  the  most  blind  empiricism  or  grossest  superstition.  Anatomy  is  totally 
unknown  and  unpractised,  and  must  be  so  while  the  existing  religion  is  strictly 
maintained.  To  the  Turks,  however  regardless  of  life,  every  dead  body  is 
sacred.  The  opening  of  dead  bodies  is  expressly  forbid  by  the  Koran,  *'even 
should  the  dead  person  have  swallowed  the  most  costly  pearl,  which  did  not 
belong  to  him.^'  There  i3  admitted  no  exception  to  this,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
pregnant  woman  dying  while  the  child  gives  signs  of  life;  in  which  case  the 
Cesarean  operation  is  permitted.  The  present  Sultan,  it  is  true,  has  had  pub- 
lished, by  special  command,  a  large  work  on  anatomy  and  medicine,  containing 
numerous  anatomical  plates;  but  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Oppenbeim,  that  even  this 
imperfect  substitute  for  dissections  is  not  known  to  a  single  practitioner  in  the 
empire,  except  the  immediate  pupils  of  the  school  recenSy  established  in  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  although  the  pulse  is  regarded  by  the 
Turks  as  capable  of  indicating  everything  necessary  in  diagnosis  and  practice, 
they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Divination  is  still 
one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  medical  practice  of  Turkey ;  the  influence  of 
the  stars,  necromancy,  talismans,  amulets,  and  cabalistic  figures,  are  the  objects 
of  their  undoubtlng  faith.  Sometimes  disease  is  regarded  as  an  evil  spirit,  and 
is  attempted  to  be  conjured  away;  at  other  times  it  is  considered  as  an  imme- 
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diate  jnd^ent  from  God,  whose  wrath  is  to  he  appeased  hy  longr  prayers  and 
the  conntmg  of  the  rosary:  at  one  time  a  passage  from  the  Koran  is  written  on 
paper,  pounded  into  a  bolas  and  swallowed,  or  the  words  are  written  on  a  board) 
washed  off,  and  the  inky  water  given  as  a  draught  Amulets,  both  as  prophy- 
lactics and  means  of  cure,  are  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  indeed  by  all  classes 
of  Orientals,  as  well  Christians  and  Jews  as  Turks.  They  mostly  consist  of 
triangular  pieces  of  paper,  containing  written  passages  from  the  Koran  or  Bible, 
sewed  into  some  part  of  the  dress.  These  are  deemed  also  very  important  ia 
protecting  the  wearers  from  the  evil  eye;  a  superstition  of  universal  belief  in 
Turkey.  The  doctors  religiously  observe  also  what  they  term  their  white  aud 
black,  or  lucky  and  unlucky  days:  on  the  last,  no  conrse  of  treatment  is  under- 
taken, no  surgical  operation  performed. 

Next  in  number  to  the  native  doctors  are  the  Greek  practitioners,  who  maybe 
divided  into  three  classes, — those  who  have  studied  medicine  in  Europe,  gener- 
ally in  Italy,  for  a  short  time;  those  who  have  inherited  their  knowledge  from 
thpir  fathers ;  and,  lastly,  those  who  have  been  servants,  assistants,  or  apotheca- 
iries  for  a  certain  time,  with  some  so-called  doctor.  Of  these  three  classes,  the 
most  ignorant  and  danErerous,  and  of  course  most  pretending,  are  the  first.  The 
^dangerous  thing  of  a  little  learning  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  them. 
The  oldest  members  of  this  fraternity  are  staunch  Brunonians,  and  deal  in  nothing 
"but  bark,  camphor,  valerian,  and  such  like;  the  juniors  are  all  disciples  of  Ra- 
-sori  and  Broussais,  and  wield  their  depletory  arms,  leeches,  venesection,  emetics, 
&e.,  as  boldly  and  indiscriminately  as  the  rormer  do  their  nervines  and  their  sti- 
mulants. The  hereditary  doctors  come  chiefly  from  a  particular  district  in  Lower 
Albania;  they  have  never  studied  medicine  at  all,  and  practise  purely  as  empi- 
ttes,  on  the  stock  of  recipes  and  specifies  transmitted  as  heir-looms  from  father 
to  son.  These,  as  well  as  the  third  class,  retain  their  national  costume ;  the 
first,  on  the  strength  of  their  European  education,  and  because  it  confers  some 
fiscal  pririleges,  wear  the  Prankish  dress. 

In  the  same  rank  of  knowledge  and  consideration  as  these  last  are  the  Jewish 
doctors,  who  generally  keep  shops  in  the  bazaars,  and  hawk  about  their  drugs 
-and  their  medieal  skill,  their  cosmetics,  and  their  dye-stuffs,  to  all  comers. 
When  summoned  by  a  passing  patient,  they  ask  no  questions,  bat  feeling  the 
|>u1se  with  an  **  I  know  your  disease,"  administer  on  the  spot  a  pill  or  powder, 
peeeive  their  fee  of  a  couple  of  paras,^  and  recommence  their  cry  *'  El  hekim,*' 
{good  phyerte!) 

It  is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at,  amid  such  a  degradation  of  native  science 
and  skill,  that  the  Turks  should  be  disposed  to  think  highly  of  European  physi- 
cians. •  Indeed,  such  is  their  ignorance  and  faith  in  this  matter,  that  every  indi- 
▼idaa!  that  appears  among  them  in  the  European  dress,  is  not  only  regarded  as 
-a  doctor,  but  is  oAen  constrained  to  act  as  such.  Frank  and  physician  are  almost 
'^ynonymoos  terms;  and  to  every  one  that  wears  a  hat,  a  hundred  arms  are  out- 
stretched wherever  he  goes,  with  a  request  to  feel  the  pulse,  the  universally 
belieTed  indication  of  alldiseases  and  their  cure.  With  this  prejudice  in  favour 
•of  foreign  practitioners,  it  will  readily  be  believed  that  Prankish  adventurers  of 
-all  sorts,  with  or  without  medical  knowledge,  literally 

Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolnL 
Mendici,  mims,  baiatrones,  hoc  genus  omne — 

are  not  wanting  to  take  advantage  of  the  national  credulity,  and  to  profess  and 
practise  an  art  of  which  they  know  absolutely  nothing.  Of  the  regimental  sur- 
geons mentioned  by  Dr.  Oppenheim,  one  had  been  a  letter-writer  in  Corfu, 
another  a  captain  of  a  Ragusan  trader,  who  took  to  physic  when  he  had  lost  his 
ship.  A  noo-commissioned 'officer  in  the  army  of  Piedmont,  who  had  taught 
French  in  the  consul's  family  at  Adrianople,  took  it  into  his  head  to  turn  doctor; 
and,  through  the  strong  power  of  his  own  will,  actually  became  so.  Purnished 
by  Dr.  Oppenheim  with  iixieen  redpes^  he  was  forthwith  installed  as  body 

*  A  marrelloutly  small  fee,  since  there  are  twenty  paras  in  a  German  groachen  and 
aboat  eight  groachen  in  a  shilling.^RiT. 
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physician  to  tiie  Aga  of  lambal.  On  another  occasion,  in  Smyrna,  onr  auihcNr 
was  invited  to  meet  in  consultation  with  a  ¥x9noh  phytidaa^  who  had  been  drum- 
major  in  the  army  of  Napoleon ! 

After  this  account  of  the  generally  degraded  state  of  medicine  and  its  profes- 
sors in  Turkey,  it  is  but  justice  to  our  author,  and  to  the  gentlemen  commemo- 
rated by  him,  to  state  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  empire 
some  Greek  physicians  who  have  received  an  excellent  education  in  Europe,  and 
who  practise  their  profession  with  the  skill  of  men  of  science  and  the  dignity  of 
gentlemen;  but  alas,  their  numbers  are  extremely  limited. 

With  the  exception  of  Constantinople,  there  are  no  apothecaries'  shops  properly 
so  called,  in  any  part  of  Turkey;  nor  is  this  to  be  expected  in  a  country  where 
the  great  majority  of  the  practitioners  cannot  read,  much  less  writer  a  receipt. '  Of 
conrse,  there  is  no  national  pharmacopceia,  and  every  one  prescribes  and  adminis- 
ters what  seems  to  him  good. 

With  all  their  ignorance^  the  professional  men  in  Turkey  are  most  highly 
esteemed.  Omnt  tgnotum  pro  magmfieo:  and  the  universal  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  powers  of  the  healing  art  among  this  people,  gives  it,  in  their  imagi- 
nation, a  value  which  it  never  can  possess.  Physicians,  or  persons  so  called, 
are  nniversally  regarded  as  in  some  degree  sacred,  and  the  title  of  doctor  (JSakim) 
is  the  surest  protection  against  all  kinds  of  political  and  religious  persecntions. 
Even  the  Greeks  ffive  to  them  the  title  oiExulkncy  («|o;t^T«Toc).  Nevertheless, 
it  would  appear,  from  Dr.  Oppenheim's  account,  that  professional  services  are* 
not  very  liberally  rewarded,  at  least  those  of  the  native  doctors. 

^'  The  sick  Turk  promises  much,  but  the  cured  one  pays  little.  {MetUcU  in 
snarbU^  £fc.)  He  rarely  pays  for  any  thing  more  than  the  medicine ;  and,  as  the 
physician  most  generallv  makes  that  up  himself,  he  regulates  his  charges  accord- 
ingly. If  the  patient  dies,  there  is  but  Hale  chance  of  the  physician  receiving 
any  thingfor  his  trouble ;  and,  if  he  recovers,  he  soon  forgets  both  disease  and 
doctor.  These  rejiarks,  however,  apply  only  to  the  native  practitioners;  the 
Frank  or  European  physician  is  almost  adways  adequately  remanerated,  though 
the  Turk  does  not  reward  the  skill  of  the  physician,  but  onlv  pays  ibr  the  actual 
labour  bestowed  on  him.  This  is  sufficiently  indicated  b]^  the  name  ffiv«Q  to  the 
l^ysician's  honorarium,  (Ajakderesi, /oo^money,)  which  is  pnt  into  his  hand  on 
his  departure  by  the  patient's  servant,  and  amounts  generally  to  a  half  or  a  whole 
fnarmudHi  a  gold  coin  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  Turkish  piastres,  and  eqoal  to 
from  two  to  four  of  our  German  dollars,  [from  five  to  twelve  shillings,  English;] 
besides  ^is,  the  physician's  servant,  in  most  cases,  reed ves  as  5aA»eAt8cA  (drink- 
ing money),  a  barbut^ihe.  least  Turkish  gold  coin,  and  eqnal  to  about  six  German 
Sroschen  [about  one  shilling,  English].  When  these  Ajakderesi  are  notten- 
ered  on  the  first  or  second  visit,  the  physician  does  not  repeat  the  visit  till  his 
fees  have  been  sent  him,  and  he  is  again  invited  to  renew  his  attendance.  In 
many  cases,  also,  the  attendance  is  not  paid  for  till  after  the  cure,  which  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  attendance  at  the  harem. 

*^  In  important  cases,  particularly  in  such  as  require  energetic  measures,  or  in 
cases  of  surgical  operations,  specific  bargains  are  made,  and  these  are  sometimes 
settled  in  presence  of  the  cadi.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  physician  engages  to 
cure  the  patient  within  a  given  time,  for  a  stated  sum  to  be  paid  to  him  after  the 
recovery.  In  these  cases,  the  Turks  are  constantly  cheated  by  the  Greeks,  as 
they  refuse  to  delay  the  payment  till  after  the  cure,  and  insist  on  receiving  a 
third  or  even  the  half  of  the  stipulated  sum  in  advance,  well  knowing  that  the 
chances  are,  not  that  the  patient  will  recover,  but  that  he  will  die,  and  that  the 
doctor  will  then  lose  any  unpaid  part  of  tht  sum  agreed  on. 

'*  The  most  efiective  method  for  the  physician  to  secure  himself  against  fraud, 
is  to  make  his  bargain  in  the  presence  of  the  Cadi ;  for,  as  this  latter  is  entitled 
by  law  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  sum  agreed  on,  he  invariably  decides  in  favour  of 
the  physician,  unless  indeed  the  patient  offer  him  more  than  the  ten  per  cent  he 
is  legally  entitled  to ;  In  which  case,  venal  justice  will  most  certainly  prepon- 
derate in  the  opposite  scale. 

**  Payment  tat  medical  attendance  is  not  always  made  in  money,  but  is  some- 
times tendered  in  the  shape  of  provisions,  slaves,  horses,  arms,  dec    I  had  cured 
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the  goyemor  of  Adrianople  of  alon^  standing  feyer ;  after  his  recovery,  he  asked 
me  :f  I  was  married ;  on  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  offered  me,  as  a  present, 
two  beaujlifal  Greek  slaves ;  and,  when  I  declined  his  offer,  stating  that  no  women 
were  allowed  in  the  train  of  the  army,  he  wished  to  give  me  a  boy,  and  was 
much  astonished  at  my  refusal  of  so  valuable  a  present  and  want  of  gratitude  for 
his  liberality.  In  a  little  town  in  Asia  Minor,  called  Baldkassar,  I  had  cured  the 
Aja  of  a  large  nasal  polypus ;  his  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  service  ren- 
dered him  were  very  warm ;  *  but,*  added  he,  *  I  have  no  money  to  pay  thee 
with ;  take,  therefore,  this  Cardish  stallion  and  the  camels  which  shall  accom- 
pany thee  as  far  as  Konia.'  Accordingly,  when  I  took  my  leave,  I  found  in  my 
train  two  camels  loaded  with  sheep  and  goat  cheese,  which  he  had  sent  in  lieu 
of  money. 

'*  In  cases  of  operation,  it  is  still  more  advisable  that  the  physician  should  settle 
the  terms  in  presence  of  the  judge  of  the  place ;  not  merely  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  agreed  on,  but  also  to  protect  himself  against  private  revenge. 
On  such  occasions,  the  practice  is  for  the  patient,  or  one  of  his  relatives,  to  ac- 
company the  medical  practitioner  to  the  Cadi ;  or,  in  large  towns,  where  such  a 
functionary  is  to  be  found,  to  the  Mufti,  who  draws  up  a  jf^/iva,  by  which  the  prac- 
titioner is  exonerated  from  all  blame  and  responsibility  in  case  of  a  fatal  result, 
and  has  secured  to  him  a  stipulated  but  generally  inadequate  sum,  amounting  on 
the  average  to  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  piasters,  (from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  German  marks.)  The  operation  for  the  stone  forms,  however,  an  exception 
to  this  general  statement,  as  it  is  satisfactorily  compensated.  In  cases  of  failure, 
it  is  usual  to  pay  only  half  the  sum  agreed  on. 

^*  But  the  case  is  very  different  if  the  physician  should  have  the  misfortune  to 
lose  a  patient,  not  in  consequence  of  a  surgical  operation,  but  of  some  internal 
disease ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  he  runs  great  risk  of  answering  with  his  own  for 
the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  more  especially  if  he  happened  to  be  connected  with 
the  diplomacy  of  the  country,  or  was  invested  with  some  high  ofiSce.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  the  relatives,  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
which  is  generally  forfeited  to  the  imperial  treasury,  will  seek  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  pereon  of  the  physician.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  relatives 
are  easily  appeased  with  the  remark  that  fate  had  fixed  that  hour  for  the  death 
of  the  deceased,  and,  as  he  was  gone  to  Paradise,  death  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  misfortune  for  him."     (P.  20.) 

The  intercourse  of  physicians  with  the  female  part  of  the  population,  when 
sick,  is«  of  course,  remarkably  restricted  by  the  national  mode  ol  treating  women. 
The  following  account  of  Dr.  Oppenheim  s  first  visit  to  the  harem  is  interesting 
to  us  chiefly  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  as  affording  another  striking  illustration 
of  the  barriers  thrown  by  the  Mahommedan  religion  against  the  progress  of 
medical  science,  or  rather  against  the  beneficial  operation  o^  medicine  as  a  prac- 
tical art.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  any  disease  can  be  properly  treated  in 
the  harem, — in  other  words,  any  disease  of  the  female  sex, — whilst  such  regula- 
tions are  enforced  as  are  noticed  in  the  following  extract : 

*'  Like  every  one  else,  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  judge  from  experience  of 
the  beauty  of  tbe  Circassian  and  Georgian  women,  who  are  brought  in  thieir 
earliest  youth  to  Constantinople  to  be  sold,  and  thence  sent  into  every  part  of 
the  sultan's  dominions,  either  to  perform  the  menial  ofiices  in  the  harems,  or  to 
bear  children  to  their  lords.  I  was  also  very  desirous  to  see  the  interior  arrange- 
ment and  management  of  these  female  colonies ;  and  fortune  soon  offered  me  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity.  The  favourite  wife  of  the  Kiaja-Bey 
(commercial  agent)  of  the  governor  of  Adrianople  had  been  sick  for  three  days, 
and  the  Pasha,  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  me,  declared  I  could  most  cer- 
tainly cure  her,  if  permitted  to  see  her.  The  Kiaja-Bey,  to  whom  I  was  not  per- 
sonally  known,  sent  to  request  me  to  accompany  his  Harem-Kiaja,  a  black 
eunuch,  to  his  harem,  which  lay  at  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  his 
house.  We  proceeded  to  a  low  door,  which  was  opened  on  our  knocking,  and 
were  admitted  into  a  garden :  here  I  found  an  airy  pavilion,  the  coolness  of 
which  was  preserved  by  a  magnificent  fountain  and  cascades.    In  this  delightful 
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spot  I  was  inyited  to  resit  and  senred  with  coffee  and  a  pipe,  while  my  arrival 
was  announced.  Afier  a  delay  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  was  conducted  through 
the  garden  to  a  second  door,  where  I  was  received  by  a  veiled  woman,  the  su- 
perintendent or  portress  of  the  harem,  who  likewise  conducted  me  through  a 
garden  into  the  building  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  women ; 
when  a  number  of  slaves  and  children,  white  and  black,  crowded  round  me  with 
eager  curiosity,  or  peeped  from  behind  the  curtains.  At  last  the  sick  chamber 
was  opened  to  me ;  a  neat  little  apartmeutwith  red  furniture  and  closed  curtains. 
The  fair  patient  was  lying  on  cushions  arranged  on  the  carpetted  floor,  close  to 
an  ottoman,  and  covered  Irom  head  to  foot  with  a  white  cloth,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  beholder  in  actual  doubt  of  her  presence.  I  was  directed  to  take 
a  seat  on  the  ottoman  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  couch,  and  all  the  curious  attend- 
ants were  dismissed,  leaving  in  the  apartment,  besides  myself  and  interpreter,  only 
the  two  children  of  the  sick  lady,  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  and  an  old  nurse. 
l]*he  patient  answered  my  questions  through  the  veil,  without  hesitation  or  prudery; 
even  such  as  would  have  been  considered  by  young  ladies  in  £urope  as  not  very 
agreeable.  When  I  expressed  a  desire  to  feel  her  pulse,  two  pretty  white  hands 
were  protruded  from  under  the  covering ;  and,  when  I  asked  to  see  her  tongue, 
the  patient  slightly  raised  her  veil,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  me  to  ob- 
tain a  glance  of  the  features  of  a  most  lovely  brunette,  that  could  scarcely  have 
reached  her  twentieth  year.  She,  however,  instantly  after  shrunk  back  under 
the  drapery,  like  a  snail  into  its  shell,  and  requested  I  would  now  leave  the 
room,  and  address  any  further  questions  to  the  nurse,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  her  state.  I  was  consequently  conducted  by  the  nurse  into  the  HlamlUkj 
the  antichamber  of  the  master,  and  1  was  again  treated  with  cofiiee  and  a  pipe.* 

'*I  was  ultimately  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  Kiaja-Bey,  who  ques- 
tioned me  respecting  his  wife's  state  of  health,  and  wished  to  know  when  she 
would  be  perfectly  recovered,  and  if  it  would  be  necessary  that  I  should  visit  her 
again  %  I  answered,  that  the  latter  would  not  be  necessary,  and  that  the  lady 
would  be  perfectly  well  in  a  few  days,  if  the  directions  I  bad  given  were  at- 
tended to.  He  testified  his  satisfaction  with  these  answers  by  a  motion  of  his 
head,  and,  after  the  honorary  ceremony  of  coffee  and  pipes  had  once  more  been 
complied  with,  he  directed  the  hasnaJor  (treasurer)  to  hand  over  to  me  a  purse 
of  five  hundred  piastres.  My  prognosis  was  verified :  on  the  third  day  the  lady 
was  perfectly  recovered,  and  my  reputation  rose  with  all  classes  to  the  highest 
degree  of  confidence. "    (P.  34.) 

*'  A.fter  a  physician  has  visited  the  inmate  of  a  harem,  the  usage  of  the  country 
requires  that  he  should  send  every  morning  to  the  master,  to  inquire  how  the 
ehannem  (the  gracious  lady)  has  slept,  and  finds  herself.  This  message  is  for- 
warded by  the  master  to  the  invalid,  in  the  name  of  the  physician ;  and  the  lady 
returns  her  answer  with  thanks,  and  mentions  at  the  same  time  when  and  at 
what  hour  she  wishes  to  see  him  again.  This  ceremony  is  continued  till  the 
physician  receives  from  the  harem  a  silk  shirt,  a  pair  of  silk  drawers,  an  em- 
oroidered  sash,  an  embroidered  handkerchief,  and  a  pair  of  embroidered  socks. 
This  is  a  token  of  thanks  from  the  lady  to  the  physician  for  her  cure.  The 
medicines  are  paid  for  by  the  husband  at  a  later  period,  as  well  as  the  attendance, 
in  case  the  fees  have  not  been  paid  at  the  time  of  visiting."    (P.  40.) 

A  striking  mark  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people  concerning  medicine, 
and  of  the  ignorance  and  baseness  of  its  ordinary  professors,  is  furnished  by  the 
extraordinary  value  attached  to  the  pulse  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

<^  Nothing  can  give  the  doctor  a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  patient 
than  his  drawing  from  the  state  of  the  pulse  alone  the  whole  of  his  judgments 
respecting  the  state  of  the  malady.  By  means  of  it,  he  must  not  only  know  the 
complaint,  but  also  whether  and  how  the  patient  has  slept ;  if  he  has  taken  any 
thing,  and  what  this  may  be ;  the  nature  of  the  evacuations,  &c.    Every  ques- 

*  "I  was  much  satisfied  with  this  my  first  visit  to  a  Turkish  harem,  and  expected 
to  meet  with  the  same  reception  on  every  occasion ;  but  I  had  knocked,  on  my  first 
excursion,  at  the  most  liberal  door,  for  I  seldom  after  met  with  such  easy  access.'' 
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tion  the  fmlient  has  to  answer  is  painful  to  Mm,  anci  with  e*rery  query  the  eetU 
mation  in  which  the  physician  was  previously  held  obviously  diminishes*  At 
the  very  first  visit  the  physician  is  expected  to  indicate,  merely  by  feeling  the 
pulse,  the  minute  at  which  death  will  ensue,  or  when  a  favourable  crisis  will 
relieve  the  patient  from  all  his  sufferings.  Nor  is  the  opinion  that  feeling  the 
iralse  is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  the  physician  confined  to  the  lower  order, 
Dut  is  Tery  prevalent  among  the  Turks  even  of  the  highest  rank.  Of  this  the 
governor  of  Adrianople,  Halihsh  Pasha,  afforded  me  a  striking  proof.  On  a 
visit  to  the  Russisn  camp,  after  the  peace,  he  entered  the  tent  of  General  Paulin, 
attended  by  a  numerous  suite.  Among  the  persons  assembled  were  two  other 
physicians,  besides  myself.  Immediately  after  we  had  been  introduced  in  this 
capacity  to  the  pasha,  he  extended  his  arm  to  each  of  us  in  turn,  and  re- 
quested we  would  feel  his  pulse :  this  being  complied  with,  he  turned  to  the* 
general,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  one  he  considered  the  best  physician; 
this,  be  said,  he  had  discovered  from  his  manner  of  feeling  the  pulse,  and 
wished  them  to  make  arrangements  with  him  to  enter  into  his  service.  This 
leads  the  cunning  Greek  practitioner  to  ascertain  from  the  servants,  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  the  state  ot  the  patient,  whose  confidence  is  thus  gained,  and 
whose  credulity  is  so  much  abused  as  to  make  htm  believe  that  the  practitioner 
can,  by  feeling  his  pulse,  see  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  body.*'  (P.  15.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in  such  a  condition  of  the  knowledge  of 
medicine,  its  practice  must  be  miserably  defective,  even  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  give  the  preference  to  ordinary  medical  measures  over  the  weapons  of 
superstition.  Like  the  ignorant  in  other  countries,  the  Turk,  when  he  takes 
a  bona  fidt  medicine,  loves  to  see  some  positive  physical  effect  from  it ;  and 
the  larger  the  dose  administered,  he  is,  in  general,  the  better  satisfied.  Eme- 
tics, however,  are  not  approved  of,  and  enemata  are  totally  refused.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, in  the  month  of  May,  to  undergo  a  course  of  medical  treatment.  This 
is  usually  commenced  with  a  purgative,  which  is  followed  up  for  three  or  four 
weeks  by  tisans  of  the  juices  of  different  roots,  as  taraxacum,  also  by  potions 
of  whey,  and,  above  all,  by  viper-broth,  which  the  Turkish  doctors  regard  as 
the  best  of  all  purifiers  of  the  blood.  The  following  account  of  a  eonsultatinn 
between  our  author  and  a  Persian  physician  may  amuse  our  readers,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  give  them  some  insight  into  the  state  of  anatomical  and 
therapeutical  science  in  the  East* 

'<  At  Magnesia,  in  Anatolia,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  distinguished  Uelema* 
who  was  suffering  from  a  decided  hepatitis.  I  immediately  opened  a  vein,  and 
gave  him  every  two  hours  two  grains  of  calomel,  which  I  had  with  me.  The 
medicine  given  to  him  by  the  Persian  doctor  consisted  of  large  jars  of  decoc- 
tions of  plants,  as  the  sickness,  according  to  his  decision,  proceeded  from  a 
drying  and  consuming  of  the  entrails.  On  the  following  day,  shortly  before 
my  departure,  I  accidentally  met  the  Persian  physician  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  black  hair  and  beard,  an  austere 
eye,  and  a  fanatical  look,  which  bespoke  his  hate  and  contempt  for  the  unbe- 
liever. It  appeared  to  cost  him  a  great  effort  to  address  me:  at  last,  when 
I  had  asked  the  patient  how  he  was,  and  he  had  admitted  that  he  felt  better 
after  having  taken  my  powder,  the  doctor  said  to  me,  *  Doest  thou  dare  to  say 
that  his  bowels  are  not  diseased  V  To  this  I  assented.  *  In  what,  then,  are 
contained  the  bowels  in  the  belly V — <In  a  sac,  in  a  skin.'— 'It  is  false! 
They  swim  in  a  lake  or  pool :  in  this  case  the  pool  is  dried  up,  and  the 
entrails  are  nearly  on  fire :  hence  the  intense  thirst,  the  heat,  the  pain  in  the 
body,  the  dry  tongue  and  skin,  and  scanty  discharge  of  urine ;  and  therefore  thou 
hast  dealt  unjustly  towards  him,  in  depriving  him  of  fiuid  blood,  and  in  giving 
him  solid  instead  of  fiuid  medicines.  To  inflammation  thou  sbouldst  oppose 
moisture ;  to  dropsy,  dry  remedies ;  heat  should  be  expelled  with  cola,  and 
cold  with  heat.' "    (P.  68.) 

A  really  valuable  part  of  Turkish  medicine,  however,  is  the  bath,  the  general 
use  of  which,  with  its  accompanying  operations  of  friction,  stretching,  pinching, 
and  all  the  other  manipulations  of  nuuaing  and  shampooing^  is  of  the  highest 
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benefit  ia  the  prerention  and  treatment  of  many  diseases,  more  particularly  in  a 
country  where  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  cure  by  internal  remedies  is  almost 
always  useless,  if  not  injurious.  The  following  is  Dr.  Oppenbeim's  account  of 
the  bath  and  mode  of  bathing. 

**  The  public  baths  are  beautiful  stone  buildings,  coTered  with  domes,  and  of 
elegant  architecture ;  several  of  which  are  found  in  every  town.  They  consist 
of  Targe  apartments,  with  marble  floors.  At  the  entrance  there  is  a  roomy  halU 
lighted  from  the  roof,  and  having  a  large  basin  and  fountain  in  the  middle.  Alongr 
the  walls  of  this  hall  are  rangea  high  and  broad  benches,  covered  with  mattresses 
and  cushions ;  and  here  the  bather  undresses,  binds  a  silken  cloth  round  his  body, 
and  puts  on  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals  before  he  proceeds  to  the  bathing  rooms. 
The  first  of  these  is  but  moderately  heated,  and  is  intended  to  prepare  the  bather 
for  the  heat  of  the  inner  vaulted  room  (about  100°  Fahrenheit,)  which  likewise 
receives  light  from  the  cupola.  In  the  middle  of  this  last-mentioned  apartment 
there  is  a  large  square  bench,  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  floor,  on  which  the 
bather  reclines,  while  an  attendant  kneads  for  a  considerable  time  every  part  of 
his  body.  After  this  operation,  the  bather  rests  for  some  time  in  this  or  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  recesses :  these  have  a  heated  marble  pavement,  and  large  mar- 
ble basins  to  receive  the  hot  water  from  pipes  fixed  in  the  walls :  properly  speak- 
ing, this  is  the  bathing  apartment.  After  the  bather  has  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  kneading  operation,  he  stretches  himself  naked  on  the  heated  pavement, 
and  his  whole  body  is  rubbed  and  washed  with  a  piece  of  horse  or  camel-hair 
cloth,  and  the  lather  of  scented  soaps,  and  then  washed  clean  with  hot  water; 
he  is  afterwards  dried,  and  both  head  and  body  are  wrapped  in  warm  cotton^ 
clothes,  and  in  this  attire  he  returns  to  the  first  or  outer  hall,  where  he  rests  for 
half  an  hour  on  one  of  the  couches,  takes  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  sherbert, 
and  smokes  a  pipe:  he  then  dresses,  and  returns  home.  The  cost  of  this  bath 
is  very  trifling,  and  must  be  so,  since  it  is  within  the  means  of  tlie  lower  order  ' 
of  the  Turks,  who  use  it  frequently.  The  baths  for  the  women  are  everywhere 
separated  from  those  used  by  the  other  sex."     (P.  18.) 

As  in  some  of  the  former  instances,  we  find  at  once  the  miserable  condition  of 
medical  knowledge  and  of  morality  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  account  given, 
by  Dr.  Oppenheim,  of  the  frequency  of  poisoning  in  Turkey,  as  well  from  igno- 
rance as  intention. 

**  As  there  is  no  medical  police  whatever  in  Turkey,  the  sale  of  poisons  is  not 
forbidden,  and  fatal  cases  of  poisoning,  arising  out  of  the  ignorance  of  the  pur- 
chaser as  well  as  seller,  are  not  at  ail  uncommon.  The  doctors  who  keep  medi- 
caments for  sale  give  to  every  applicant  whatever  he  asks  for,  and  in  any  quan- 
tity. Sugar,  salts,  arsenic,  &c,  are  heaped  together  in  open  chests  and  basKets* 
Arsenic  is  not  only  sold  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  to  any  one  who  may  apply 
for  it,  but  the  next  article  called  for  is  weighed  in  the  same  scales,  to  which, 
perhaps,  adheres  poison  enough  to  send  the  purchaser  into  the  other  world. 
When  called  into  one  of  these  wretches,  made  patients  by  their  criminal  neg- 
ligence, the  doctors,  instead  of  feeling  horror  at  the  dreadful  cramps  and  convul- 
sions, unconcernedly  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate,  declaring 
that  he  must  be  possessed  by  some  evil  spirit ;  while  the  surrounding  relatives, 
the  Turkish  imans  and  dervises,  as  well  as  the  Greek  papas,  stun  the  dying 
man  with  their  cries. 

**  But  premeditated  poisonings  are  much  more  frequent  than  the  accidental, 
and  the  native  practitioners  do  not  scruple  to  lend  their  ministry  to  these  criminal 
transactions.  According  to  the  religious  views  of  many  Turks,  crimes  of  this 
nature  are  not  forbidden  ;  as,  in  practising  them,  they  are  only  endeavouring  to 
be  beforehead  with  their  enemy,  who  is  only  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  act 
in  the  very  same  manner  with  them  :  moreover,  they  consider  that,  if  fate  has 
not  decreed  the  death  of  their  enemy,  any  attempt  to  remove  him  will  certainly 
miscarry,  from  some  cause  or  other. 

>*  But,  if  it  is  revolting  to  see  an  article  of  faith  perverted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reconcile  the  mind  to  such  crimes,  how  much  more  so  is  it  to  see  them  com- 
mitted by  Christians,  who  by  no  possible  sophistry  can  reconcile  them  to  them- 
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selves !  B«t,  anfortnaatoly,  it  btppeBB  but  too  ireqMiitly  tkht  doctots,  in  ike 
senrice  of  rieh  Turka,  p«cM8,  snd  the  like,  lend  their  aid  to  sodi  Hiifldeeds.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  at  all  adyisable  for  a  conscientioas  physician  to  enter  into  the 
semce  of  a  Turkish  grandee,  as  his  refasal  to  comply  with  such  requests  might 
not  to  be  unattended  with  personal  danger.**    (P.  29) 

And,  indeed,  out  author  would  seem,  from  his  own  account,  to  have  proved* 
by  personal  experience,  to  what  a  pitch  of  degradation  the  noble  profession  of 
physic  is  reduced  in  that  barbarous  country,  and  to  what  dangers  they  are  ex- 
posed who  venture  to  thwart  the  prejudices  or  to  resist  the  crimes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants :  he  was  at  one  time  invitea  by  a  great  officer  to  aid  him  in  getting  rid  of 
his  enemies,  by  administering  poison  to  thorn ;  at  another — and  probably  on  ac- 
count of  refusing  to  do  so— he  was  himself  nearly  poisoned,  having  found,  one 
morniog,  something  better  than  two  drachms  of  sublimate  at  the  bottom  of  his 
coffee-cup ! 

With  such  a  state  of  medicine  and  of  its  professors  as  above  described,  it  will 
hardly  be  expected  that  Turkey  can  boast  of  many  of  the  medical  institutions, 
whether  for  the  commuuication  of  scientific  or  practical  knowledge,  which  adorn 
more  ciyilized  nations.  The  present  sultan,  it  is  true,  has  established,  at  Con- 
stantinople, some  kind  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  has,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  caused  to  be  printed  for  ite 
use  a  sort  of  Medical  Cyclopedia  in  the  Turkish  language;  but  this  is  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  empire.  Neither  are  there  any  hospitals  in  Turkey  for 
the  reception  of  the  sick.  The  only  establishments  of  this  kind  that  exist  are 
Innatic  asylums ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  are  not  only  found  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  but  some  of  them  are  of  great  extent  and  even  magnificence* 
This  circumstance  is  explained  by  the  universal  belief  among  the  Turks,  that 
insane  persons  are  either  possessed  or  are  objects  of  divine  influence :  in  either 
case  they  are  deemed  sacred,  and  are  venerated  accordingly. 

.  «( In  most  large  Turkish  towns  there  are  asylums  for  persons  afflicted  with 
diseases  of  the  mind,  called  in  Turkey  Timmisian,  which  do  the  greatest  honour 
to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  ih*  people,  as  the  management  and  order  ob- 
served la  tham  are  muoh  beyond  the  progress  of  civilization  in  other  matters. 
These  iostitations  are  sitaated  in  4he  viokuty  of  die  great  mosques,  and  consist 
of  eooveatent  though  not  very  dean  erils,  built  round  a  court  with  piaxxas  in 
f^ont.  The  Sulemanio  Lnnatie  Asykns  at  Constantinople,  connectea  with  the 
mosque  oi  the  Sultan  Suleiman,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sulten  Selim  at  Adrian- 
ople,  are  of  considerable  extent*  The  firat  is  a  square  building  of  hewn  stone, 
in  the  Moorish  style  of  architectore,  about  180  feet  in  length,  160  in  breadth,  and 
one  story  high ;  the  interior  is  divided  into  two  courte,  surrounded  by  a  marble 
colonnade,  which  gives  admittance  to  the  wards.  The  roofs  are  a  series  of 
cupolas,  intersected  by  arched  yaulto,  and  the  second  court  is  embellished  with  i^ 
beautiful  fountain. 

**  Lunatic  hospitals  of  this  kind,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  containing  a  hundred  and  sometimes  even  a  greater 
namber  of  patients.  Idiots  and  epileptic  patients  constitute  the  greatest  number ; 
of  maniacs  there  are  but  few.  As  persons  afflicted  with  mentel  diseases  are  in 
this  country  held  sacred,  they  are  treated  with  attention  and  humanity,  and  aie, 
in  fact,  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  inmates  of  many  asylums  among  the 
Christians.  These  Imarets,  or  asylums,  however,  are  often  very  inadequately 
endowed,  or  their  resources  not  properly  managed,  and  consequently  it  is  not 
easy  to  procure  at  all  times  sufficient  food  for  the  inmates.  In  these  cases  they 
depend  on  the  compassion  of  their  fellow  believers,  by  whom  they  are  irregu- 
larly fed.  On  no  occasion  does  a  Turk  tease  an  idiot;  he  may  smile  at  nis 
follies,  but  he  never  leaves  him  without  having  first  bestowed  an  alms  on  him.'* 
(P.  107.) 

The  inmates  of  these  asylums  are,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  forep^oing  extract, 
chiefly  idioto,  while  maniacal  patients  are  rarely  observed ;  and  this  is  a  circum- 
stance well  meriting  the  attention  of  the  medi<»d  philosopher  and  the  moralist. 
Hete  is  a  yast  empire,  iqi  whteh  ette  form  of  mental infi^aily  prevails,  •almoM^  to 
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the  exclusion  of  other  forms,  so  common  and  even  more  predominant  than  idiocy 
in  other  countries.  The  causes  of  this  striking  fact  seem  well  explained  hy 
our  author. 

**  It  is  proved  hy  experience  that,  the  higher  the  point  to  which  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  has  attained  in  a  country,  the  more  frequent  are  the  cases  of  mental 
derangement,  and  that  with  the  rising  morality  of  a  nation  homicide  decreases, 
while  suicide  increases;  in  other  words,  that,  generally,  homicide  and  suicide 
stand  in  inverse  ratio.  Turkey  offers  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement.  In  a  country  where  the  mind  is  sunk  into  an  incurahle 
lethargy, — where  civilization  is  unable  to  rise  out  of  the  abject  degradation  into 
which  It  has  fallen, — ^many  of  the  usual  causes  of  aberration  of  the  mind  must 
necessarily  he  wanting;  such  as  excessive  study,  deep  and  prolonged  reflection 
on  any  one  subject,  and  such-like.  Drunkenness,  which  with  us  is  so  frequently 
the  cause  of  deranging  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  is  unknown  among  the  Turks^ 
from  their  complete  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors.  By  marrying  when  very 
young,  they  are  enabled  to  satisfy  the  earliest  desires  for  sexual  ponnexion ;  and 
their  imagination  is  never  excited  by  obscene  pictures  or  reading,  nor  their  de- 
sires prematurely  called  forth  by  stimulating  food ;  lastly,  unrequited  love,  which 
has  so  baneful  an  effect  on  the  sensorium,  is  unknown  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
romantic  love  in  general.  Here  the  virgin  surrenders  without  a  sacrifice,  man 
conquers  without  a  struggle,  enjoys  without  delicacy,  and  passes  suddenly  from 
eager  desire  to  satiety.  Jealousy,  the  torture  of  man  in  Europe,  is  consequently 
unknown  to  the  Turk;  and  if  in  cases  of  adultery,  his  vengeance  falls  with  such 
dreadful  weight  upon  his  wife,  as  well  as  on  her  seducer, — he  is  not  spurred  on 
by  jealousy,  hut  by  wrath  against  the  contemner  of  his  faith  as  well  as  of  his- 
person ;  for,  according  to  his  belief,  whoever  touches  his  wife  dishonours  his 
religion.  The  resignation  enjoined  to  the  Turk  by  his  religion,  as  well  as  the 
fatalism  in  which  he  believes  without  the  slightest  scepticism,  also  contributes^ 
in  no  small  degree,  to  prevent  the  lose  of  property,  dignity,  or  office,  the  disap- 
pointment of  hopes,  unsuccessful  speculations,  the  death  of  a  beloved  person,  &&.y 
from  producing  mental  deTan^ement.  Examples  of  Mussalmen  being  driven  tti 
despair,  madness,  or  self-destruction,  by  misfortune,  are  certainly  among  the 
rarest  occurrences.  That,  however,  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  rather  in 
the  religion  than  in  the  low  state  of  mental  cultivation,  is  proved  by  the  cnrctimo 
stance  mat,  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  East,  Greeks,  ArmenianSj  tei, 
who  are  but  very  little  above  the  Mahometans  in  mental  cultivatioir,  diseases  or 
the  mind  are  comparatively  much  more  frequent,  and  that  cases  of  suietde^i 
though  but  of  rare  occurrence,  are  however  not  quite  unknown.**  (P.  90*)^ 

If  we  can  thus  satisfactorily  explain  the  comparative  infreauency  of  furijous 
madness  or  acute  melancholia  among  the  Turks,  we  are  enabled,  with  at  least 
equal  certainty,  to  account  for  the  great  prevalence  of  idiocy  among  them  ;^  a 
prevalence  which  Dr.  Oppenheim  regards  as  greater  than  is  lo  be  met  with  in 
any  other  country.  It  is  trne  that  the  apparent  amount  of  prevalence  is  gceater 
than  the  real,  since  we  are  told  that  a  great  many  persons  fiign  this  disease; 
some,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  advantages  attendant  on  the  victimjs  of  so  sacred 
a  visitation ;  others,  that  they  may  escape  the  punishment  of  political  offences, 
real  or  imputed,  or  that  they  may  save  their  goods  or  persons  ftom  envy  and  re- 
venge. Of  the  real  idiots  a  certain  portion  are  so  from  birth,  but  a  good  ma»y 
are  brought  to  this  state  through  the  use  of  opium  and  other  narcotic  poisons ; 
particularly  children,  who  are  intentionally  kept  under  the  eombioed  influence  of 
«uch  means,  until  the  effect  is  produced. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Turks,  both  men  and  women,  enjoy  remarkably  good 
health,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  absence  of  many  of  the  arts  and  artificial 
modes  of  life  which  exert  so  great  an  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  more 
civilized  eountries.  It  is  not,  however,  ascertained  whether  they  are  a  long-liVed 
raee  or  lot,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  mortuary  registers.  Women  begin  to 
look  o^d  at  an  eariy  period  of  life,  owing,  no  doubt,  partly  at  least,  to  the  preoo« 
eiouB  deveiopmevt  of  some  of  the  principal  functions.  "  They  have  the  oata- 
meoia  about  tke  tenth  year,  they  marry  in  the  twelllh,  aeoii  beoome  inotlienH 
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lare  many  children,  oewe  to  meottraate  «t  thirty,  and  spaedilyfada  into  old 
age.*'  (P.  54.)  Their  iabours  are  in  general  remarkably  easy,  insomoch  that 
even  women  of  the  apper  ranks  are  on  their  feet  on  the  second  day,  and  on  the 
third  leaye  their  chamoer  to  take  a  bath.  The  mothers  inmriably  nurse  their 
children,  bat  the  ladies  consign  this  task  to  a  wet-nurse  during  the  night  It  is 
the  law  of  Mahomet  that  the  child  should  be  suckled  two  years,  if  it  will  take 
the  breast  so  long;  but  this  term  may  be  abridged  with  permission  of  the  hus^ 
band.  During  the  period  of  nursing,  sexual  intercourse  is  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  Koran.  Abortion,  intentionally  procured,  is  extremely  common,  particularly 
among  the  higher  ranks :  it  is  not  regarded  as  criminal  by  the  Mohammedan  law 
until  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  at  which  period  the  fcetus  is  considered  to 
become  possessed  of  life. 

We  shall  conclude  this  review  of  the  State  of  Medicine  in  Tnrkey  by  noticing 
such  of  the  diseases,  whether  medical  or  surgical,  as  present,  in  the  aoeoont 
given  of  them  by  the  author,  anything  interesting,  either  as  regards  pathology  or 
practice. 

Vaccination  was  many  years  since  introduced  into  Turkey  by  Dr.  De  Carro, 
of  Vienna,  but  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom. 
The  present  sultan  has  had  his  own  children  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Auhan,  a  French 
physician.  Inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  first  practised  in  Turkey,  is  in  mnch 
more  general  use :  it  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  who  operate  by  making 
some  superficial  incisions  with  a  razor,  and  then  placing  in  these  either  a  thread 
impregnated  with  the  variolous  fluid,  or  some  of  the  pulverised  scabs. 

Scarlatina  appeared  to  Dr.  Oppenheim  very  prevalent  and  very  fatal  in 
Tnrkey;  but  the  most  interesting  circumstance  respecting  it  stated  by  him,  is 
what  he  regards  as  a  marked  instance  of  the  prophylactic  powers  of  belladonna 
on  the  large  scale. 

**  The  disease  had  also  broken  out  among  the  troops  in  Monastir,  where  no 
separation  of  the  unhealthy  from  the  healthy  was  practicable;  several  soldiers 
had  been  carried  off,  and  the  disease  had  even  snatched  a  victim  from  the  grand 
vizir^s  harem.  The  vizir,  who  loved  his  troops  as  his  children,  became  alarmed ; 
when  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  him  acquainted  with  our  preventive  mea- 
sures. He  issued  an  order  to  his  soldiers  to  take  carefully  a  medicine  that 
would  be  prepared  for  them ;  and,  as  he  set  the  example  by  taking  it  himself 
from  the  hands  of  his  physician,  they  obeyed  with  less  reluctance.  As  I  had  to 
fear  that  the  counting  of  the  drops  would  not  be  properly  attended  to,  I  preferred 
the  form  of  pills,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  apothecaries,  who  for  a  whole 
week  were  engaged  in  nothing  else  than  making  pills,  althoagh  only  two  batta- 
lions (1,200  men)  of  regular  troops  were  at  that  time  in  the  town.  I  directed 
one  pound  of  extract  of  liquorice  to  be  mixed  with  thirty-six  grains  of  extract  of 
belladonna,  and  the  mass  to  be  made  into  two-grain  pills,  of  which  each  soldier 
was  to  take  five  morning  and  evening.  I  entertained  the  hope  that  this  dose, 
though  smaller  than  usually  prescribed,  would  have  the  desired  effect  with  men 
who  had  never  taken  any  medicine,  and  who  all  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  \  and  the  result  answered  my  expectation ;  for,  although  the  epi- 
demic continued  to  rage  in  the  city,  and  the  soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  part  of  the  population,  only  twelve  of  all  that  had  taken  the 
belladonna  fell  sick,  of  which,  however,  one-half  died.  In  ten  days  previously 
to  the  administering  of  the  medicine  more  than  forty  cases  of  sickness  had  been 
entered  on  the  sick-list.''  (P.  57.) 

Measles  were  never  observed  by  our  author,  nor  could  he  find,  from  his  medi- 
cal friends,  that  they  prevailed  in  the  country.  Worms  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence among  children,  and  are  cured  by  many  popular  remedies ;  among  others, 
the  powdered  kernel  of  the  wild  apricot  Dr.  O.  met  with  six  cases  of  Guinea- 
worm.  Hydrocephalus  is  said  to  oe  common;  but  internal  scrofula  and  rickets 
are  decidedly  rarer  than  among  European  children ;  a  circumstance  which  our 
author  attributes  to  the  use  of  a  wholesome  diet,  chiefly  rice,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a  purer  air. 

In  all  nervous  and  convulsive  diseases,  the  ancient  remedy,  BezoanUnu^  enjoys 
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ihe  highest  repatation,  and  is  indeed  in  sodi  request  that  a  profitable  trade  id 
driven  in  mann^ictaring  artificial  snbstitutes  for  it.  Spittingp  on  the  affected  part 
and  also  a  sort  of  animal  magnetism  are  favoarite  and  effectnal  remedies.  '  The 
manipulations  of  an  Asian  Dervish,  noticed  in  the  following  aecoont,  woald  not 
discredit  a  disciple  of  Mesmer  himself. 

**  The  patient  was  suffering  from  headache,  and  sat  in  the  Turkish  fashion  oa 
the  ground.  The  operator  knelt  before  him,  stroked  his  forehead  with  the  thumbs 
of  both  hands  from  within  outwards,  then  drew  the  skin  in  folds  or  wrinkles  in 
an  opposite  direction,  pressing  it  at  the  same  time  forcibly,  repeated  a  prayer^ 
spit  two  or  three  times  on  the  ground,  then  on  the  affected  part,  and  at  last  rose 
up,  convinced,  as  well  as  the  patient,  that  the  complaint  would  speedily  vanish." 
(P.  70.) 

Intermittent  fever,  in  all  its  forms,  is  extremely  common,  and  is  by  the 
native  doctors  attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  attempted  to  be 
cured  by  exorcism ;  the  same  opinions  and  practice  hold  with  regard  to  gout  and 
rheumatism.  Quinine  is  however  used  by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  doctors ;  but 
can  hardly  be  obtained  pure. 

The  following  account  of  a  disease  endemic  in  Turkey,  ^nd  which  Dr.  Oppen- 
heim  considers  as  having  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of  European  phy* 
siciaas,  is  carious.  We  agree  with  him  in  regardincr  it  as  unknown  in  northern 
Europe  at  least.  He  proposes  to  call  it  BheumatiseSe  KnoUenkrankheit  (literally 
*\i\ie  rhenmatte  knobby  disease;^')  but  we  have  great  doubts  of  its  rheumatic 
nature.  It  reminds  us  somewhat  of  a  peculiar  acute  disease  of  the  lymphatics 
of  the  extremities  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  appears,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  to  be  analogous  to,  if  not  the  aptual  precursor  of  tne  elephantiasis 
or  Barbadoes  leg. 

**  I  noticed  a  particular  endemic  disease,  which  I  believe  has  hitherto  escaped 
observation,  and,  as  it  is  probably  closely  related  to  rheumatism,  I  feel  inclined 
to  give  it  tiie  foregoing  name.  Round  hard  tumours  will  frequently  rise  in  a 
sin^e  night,  though  the  patient  may  have  retired  to  rest  in  perfect  health,  some- 
times without  any  ascribable  cause,  and  at  others  after  suppressed  perspiration,  or 
cold  caught  on  sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  they  always  make  their  appear- 
ance between  two  joints,  or  at  least  at  some  distance  from  the  joint,  and  coa- 
stantly  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  limb ;  the  tumours,  as  before  mentioned,  are 
round,  hard,  the  extreme  circumference  undefined,  not  easily  moved,  and  very 
painful  when  touched ;  the  skin  remains  unchanged  and  without  inflammation, 
and  the  temperature  is  not  heightened ;  they  vary  in  dimension  from  that  of  a 
.  haxel-nut  to  that  of  the  fist,  and  attain  this  size  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ; 
they  then  remain  stationary.  These  tumours  more  frequently  occur  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  again  more  frequently  in  the  forearm  and  leg 
than  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  same  limbs ;  very  frequently  they  appear  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  which  then  swells  up  to  the  form  of  a  ball,  also  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  on  the  fingers  and  toes :  sometimes  only  one  tumour  appears  at  the 
same  time,  but  more  commonly  several. 

*^  Under  this  disease  the  ^neral  health  is  unchanged ;  all  the  functions  are 
regularly  performed ;  digestion  alone  seems  in  a  small  degree  disturbed,  the 
tongue  being  loaded,  &c.  This  disease  offers  no  premonitory  symptoms.  The 
cellular  texture  immediately  surrounding  the  muscles  appears  to  be  the  seat  of 
it,  in  which  a  local,  abnormal,  excited  or  more  probably  suppressed  activity  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  produces  an  exudation.  Young,  strong,  and  robust  per- 
sons are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  the  aged,  weakly,  and  cachectic ;  men 
also  are  more  liable  than  women ;  children  are  rarely  or  never  afilioted  with  it 

**  Persons  not  accustomed  to  the  climate  are  said  to  be  veiy  liable  to  it.  The 
prognosis  is  very  favourable  if  assistance  be  speedily  called  in ;  but  if  neglected, 
these  tumours  will  continue  during  the  whole  life  of  the  patient,  and  by  their 

Eressnre  occasion  pain  at  every  motion  of  the  limb ;  stiffness  and  incapacity  of 
ending  the  joint  follows,  and,  at  last,  total  InactiviQr  and  continued  pressure 
brinffon  decay. 
**  llie  remedy  used  by  the  natives  is  as  simple  as  it  is  eflfective,  and  consists 
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in  nnintemptedly  rulibingr  and  kneadiD^  the  part  from  below  apwards,  in  semi- 
eiiealar  rooTements,  either  with  the  first  joint  of  both  thumbs  or  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  rnbbingr  is  continued  in  spite  of  the  safTering  and  complaining 
of  the  patient  till  the  tnmoar  has  completely  disappeared,  and  is  ftequently  con- 
tinned  for  four  or  six  hours  and  sometimes  longer.  The  operation  is  most  effec- 
tive when  performed  in  the  Turkish  sweating-bath.  A  repetition  of  the  operation 
is  not  esteemed  necessary,  though  returns  of  the  disease  are  not  unfrequent.  In 
almost  every  place  there  are  some  persons,  most  frequently  women,  who  are  ex* 
clusively  engaged  in  this  rubbing  prbcess.  As  a  matter  of  course,  mystic  incan- 
tations are  not  omitted  in  the  operation.  In  old  standing  cases,  no  remedies 
whatever  are  attempted,  although  very  probably  strong  stimulating  means  would 
effect  the  reabsorption.''  (P.  74.) 

In  an  account  of  the  state  of  health  and  disease  in  Turkey*  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  overlook  the  well-known  habit  of  opiom-eatinflr  and  its  effects.  Drinking 
wine  being  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  prophet,  the  habit  of  drunkenness  is  rare 
in  Turkey ;  but  as  the  culprit  is  equally  ^ilty  and  equally  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment, whether  he  drinks  little  or  much,  it  commonly  happens,  our  author  says, 
that  the  person  who  once  commits  a  debauch,  becomes  a  perfect  drunkard.  And 
although  not  forbidden,  like  wine-drinking,  by  the  Koran,  opium-eating  almost 
invariably  leads  to  the  same  extravagant  excess  and  melancholy  results.  Once 
begun,  it  is  hardly  ever  relinquished ;  once  a  Tikariaki  always  a  Theriaki, 


**  The  causes  leading  to  the  use  of  opium  are  many,  and  among  them  majr  be 
leckoned  the  following:  long-continaed  diarrhcea,  as  a  remedy  for  which  opium 
is  used  in  the  first  instance,  and  its  use  afterwards  continued  from  habit;  chronic 
coughs,  in  which  opium  is  also  used  as  a  popular  medicine ;  habitual  drunkards 
also  frequently  have  recourse  to  opium  as  a  new  stimulus,  after  they  have  ab- 
jured wine  in  some  fit  of  repentance.  Persons  holding  high  offices  or  dignities 
in  the  state  also  have  recourse  to  opium,  when  the  preservation  of  their  character 
forbids  them  the  use  of  wine :  some  very  strict  believers  also  take  opium  as  a 
restorative  in  cases  of  great  exertion,  as  the  TaiarB  (couriers,)  who  travel  with 
astonishing  celerity. 

*«  Opium-eaters  generally  begin  with  doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains, 
and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  till  it  amounts  to  two  drachms  and  sometimes 
more  a  day ;  they  usually  take  the  opium  in  pills,  but  avoid  drinking  any  watei 
after  having  svrallowed  them,  as  this  is  said  to  produce  violent  cholic  :  to  make 
it  more  palatable,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  syrups  or  thickened  juices;  but  in 
this  form  it  is  less  intoxicating  and  resembles  mead ;  it  is  then  taken  with  a 
spoon  or  is  dried  in  small  cakes,  with  the  words  *  Mash  JUah,*  *  the  work  of  God,' 
imprinted  on  them. 

^  The  effect  of  the  opium  manifests  itself  one  or  two  hours  after  it  has  been 
taken,  and  lasts  for  four  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  dose  taken  and  the  idio- 
syncracy  of  the  subject.  In  persons  accustomed  to  take  it,  it  produces  a  high 
degree  of  animation,  which  the  T%eriaki  (opium-eaters)  represent  as  the  acme  of 
happiness. 

^  The  habitual  opium-eater  is  instantly  recognized  by  his  appearance.  A  total 
attenuation  of  body,  a  withered,  yellow  countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending  of 
the  spine,  frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and  glossy, 
deep  sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first  glance.  The  diffestive  or^ns  are  in 
the  highest  degree  disturbed,  the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  any  thing,  and  has  hardly 
one  evacuation  in  a  week :  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  destroyed, — he  is 
impotent.  By  degrees,  as  the  habit  becomes  more  confirmed,  his  strength  con** 
tinues  decreasing,  the  craving  for  the  stimulus  becomes  ever  greater,  and,  to 
produce  the  desired  efibct,  the  dose  must  constantly  be  augmented. 

^  When  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  a  day  no  lon^r  produces  the  beatific 
intoxication  so  ea^^erly  sought  by  the  Opiophagi,  they  mix  the  opium  with  [cor- 
rosive] subUmate^  increasing  the  quantity  till  it  reaches  to  ten  grains  a  day;  it 
then  acts  as  a  stimulant. 

**  After  long  indulgence  the  opium-eater  becomes  subject  to  nervous  orliea- 
idgic^ns,  to  whidi  opimn  itself  brings  no  relief.    These  people  seldem  attain 
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the  age  of  forty,  if  they  have  begun  to  use  opiam  at  an  early  age.  The  fasts  in 
the  month  of  Ramasan  are  for  them  frauglit  with  the  most  dreadful  tortures,  as 
during  the  whole  of  that  month  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  any  thing  during  the 
day.  It  is  said  that,  to  assuage  their  sufferings,  they  swallow,  before  the  morning 
prayer,  besides  the  usual  dose,  a  certain  number  of  other  doses,  each  wrapped  up 
in  its  particular  paper,  having  previously  calculated  the  time  when  each  envelope 
shall  be  unfolded  and  allow  the  pill  to  produce  the  effects  of  their  usual  allow- 
ance. When  this  baneful  habit  has  become  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  it  off;,  the  torments  of  the  opium-eater,  when  deprived  of  this  stimulant, 
are  as  dreadful  as  his  bliss  is  complete  when  he  has  taken  it ;  to  him  night 
brings  the  torments  of  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  paradise.  Those  who  do  make  the 
attempt  to  discontinue  the  use  of  opium,  usually  mix  it  with  wax,  and  daily  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  the  opium,  the  pill  at  last  contains  nothing  but  wax." 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  surgery  in 
Turkey,  which  Dr.  Oppenhelm  informs  us  is  even  in  a  still  lower  state  than  that 
of  medicine,  and  the  chief  cause  of  which  he  justly  refers  to  the  total  unacquaint- 
ance  of  the  practitioners  with  anatomical  knowledge.  And  here,  as  in  almost 
every  thing  else,  the  Mahommedan  religion  interferes  most  injuriously.  Not 
only  is  dissection  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  as  we  have  already  said,  but  almo$?t 
all  the  subjects  of  surgery  are  as  it  were  tabooed  by  the  debasing  superstition 
which  it  enforces.  Every  injured  person,  whether  with  open  wounds  or  not,  is 
unclean,  and  all  unnecessary  spilling  of  blood  is  rigidly  forbidden.  When  to 
these  causes  we  add  the  considerations  that  to  the  Turks  the  life  of  any  man  is 
of  small  value,  while  to  all  death  is  a  blessing,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  operative  surgery,  at  least,  is  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb  in  this  wretched 
country. 

Notwithstanding  their  prejudices  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Koran,  still  the  TNirk- 
Ish  surgeons  do  draw  blood,  sometimes  even  more  plentifully  than  we  ourselves 
should  be  inclined  to  do  as  a  remedy,  and  also  perform  bloody  operations.  Sca- 
rification is  a  frequent  and  favourite  remedy  in  many  diseases,  and  is  performed 
in  the  primitive  fashion,  originally  common  among  most  uncivilized  nations,  and 
still  not  quite  obsolete,  we  believe,  in  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  viz. 
by  making  incision  with  a  razor  and  using  the  month,  and  a  sheep's  horn  as  an 
exhausting  means  for  extracting  the  blood.  Venesection  is  also  in  frequent  use, 
and  is  performed  by  means  of  a  round-pointed  lancet  contained  in  a  sheath,  from 
which  it  is  projected,  by  means  of  a  bow  or  spring,  to  a  certain  depth  into  the 
vein. 

<'  Many  so-called  surgeons  confine  their  practice  to  the  treatment  of  one  parti- 
cular disease,  or  to  one  particular  kind  of  operation  :  there  are  consequently,  as 
there  used  to  be  in  Europe,  bone-setters,  operators  for  rupture,  cataract,  stone, &c, 
and  who  frequently,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance,  enjoy  considerable  fame  and  con- 
fidence. The  eye-doctors  are  principally  Persians  and  Arabians ;  the  operators 
for  rupture  and  stone,  as  well  as  the  bone-setters,  are  for  the  most  part  Moreota 
and  ZagoreotBi,  The  method  of  performing  these  operations  is  generally  inherited 
from  father  to  son,  and  is  consequently  an  heir  loom  of  a  few  families.  On  this 
account  they  also  conceal  their  mode  of  treatment  as  much  as  possible,  and  allow 
neither  the  initiated  nor  the  uninitiated  to  be  present  at  their  operations ;  even 
the  nearest  relatives  are  dismissed  from  the  apartment,  and  the  operator  remains 
alone  with  the  patient,  seldom  admitting  an  assistant.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  Grand  Vizier  to  the  surgeons,  to  admit  me  to  all  their 
operations,  I  succeeded  but  in  very  few  instances  to  be  present :  every  kind  of 
excuse  to  avoid  complying  with  this  order  was  put  in  practice,  and  even  the 

Patients  were  induced  to  request  that  I  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  operation. 
^  *he  most  ostentatious  of  all  these  operators  were  the  bone-setters,  who  unblusb- 
ingly  asserted  that  they  could  cure  any  fracture,  however  complicated  and  how- 
ever much  the  bones  might  be  splintered ;  and  that  the  limb  would  suffer  injury, 
neither  in  form  nor  utility,  and  on  this  ground  they  claim  the  superiority  of  dieir 
own  surgery  over  the  European!  ^  ^^^  certainty  of  healing  the  limb  renders 
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ampatation  nnnecesHarj,  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  haye  recourse  when  unable 
to  heal  a  fracture. 

*^  Exaggerated,  boastingf)  and  bombastic  as  these  assertions  are,  it  is  however 
not  to  be  denied  that,  with  all  their  ignorance,  they  treat  fractures  with  very  great 
success.  Their  method  of  placing  the  limb  in  its  proper  position,  and  keeping 
it  in  that  position  during  the  cure,  by  means  of  a  gypsum  case  or  envelope,  is 
well  known."  (P.  114.) 

''The  treatment  of  luxations,  the  most  difficult  part  of  surgery,  and  which  re- 
quires the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  is  engrossed  principally  by  the 
bone-setters  and  some  female  practitioners.  Several  old  luxations  of  the  shoulder 
and  elbow  which  I  have  had  to  treat,  gave  me  no  high  opinion  of  the  skill  of 
these  people."  (P.  117.) 

^  Cases  of  hernia  are  common,  not  only  among  the  lower  order  of  the  Turks, 
but  also  among  the  higher  classes,  and  often  proved  fatal  from  bad  treatment  or 
neglect.  The  early  age  at  which  they  begin  to  ride,  and  the  constant  practice 
of  this  exercise,  on  ill-constructed  saddles  and  rough  roads,  may  be  assigned  as 
the  principal  cause  of  rupture  among  them.  In  no  part  of  the  empire  are  there 
any  trasses  manufactured :  some  of  the  grandees  procure  them  from  Vienna, 
France,  or  Italy,  but,  after  long  use,  repairs,  and  the  alterations  they  are  made  to 
undergo,  they  resemble  any  thing  as  much  as  what  they  were  originally  intended 
for.  The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  is  unknown  to  the  Turkish  surgeons, 
but  they  profess  to  cure  radically  such  cases  as  are  not  strangulated,  and  this 
they  effect  by  ligature  and  the  actual  cautery. 

'*  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  operation  performed  in  Jenitschar  (La- 
rissa),  by  a  surgeon  from  Sagor  named  Michalaki.  The  patient  was  a  powerfi\l 
man  of  rather  more  than  forty,  who  had  suffered  for  a  considerable  time  from  an 
inguinal  rupture,  which  by  its  increase  in  size  had  now  become  very  ioconve^ 
nient  in  riding.  After  the  operator  had  convinced  himself  that  the  rupture 
admitted  of  being  pushed  back,  the  patient  was  secured,  with  his  arms  crossed, 
to  a  board,  and  this  so  placed  that  the  feet  were  directed  upwards  and  the  head 
down.  With  one  hand  the  operator  held  back  the  rupture,  and  with  the  other 
lie  made  with  a  razor  an  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  length,  extending  from 
about  one  inch  above  to  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  He  then,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  got  sight  of  a  bladder  (the  hernial  sac) ;  this  he  drew  forward 
with  both  hands  as  far  as  he  could  ;  he  then  passed  a  strong  silken  thread  under 
this  sac  close  to  the  inguinal  ring,  and  having  secured  it,  cut  through  the  sac; 
below  the  ligature ;  but  he  had  included  the  spermatic'  cord  in  the  ligature,  so 
that  the  testicle  must  afterwards  have  decayed."  (P.  117-119.) 

-  *'  The  stone  is  of  frequent  ooeurrence  in  some  provinces  of  Turkey,  namely, 
Macedonia,  Epiras,  Tbessaly,  &;e.,  and  in  some  ramilies  is  even  an  hereditary 
disease.  The  method  of  the  Turkish  stonensutters  is  as  follows :  The  sick 
person  suspected  of  having  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  examined  by  the  operator 
who  introdnces  a  finger  into  the  anus,  and  feels  about  the  perinieum  with  the 
other.  If  in  this  manner  he  can  find  a  stone,  he  determines  on  the  operation. 
His  method  is  the  old  Celsian.  He  knows  of  neither  sound,  probe,  nor  forceps. 
His  whole  stock  of  instruments  consists  of  a  razor,  for  the  incision,  and  a  blunt 
indented  hook,  which  is  used  when  the  stone  is  too  large  for  the  aperture  or  pre- 
sents itself  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  pressure  or  by  the 
finger.  When  the  patient  has  been  secured  and  his  legs  held  up  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  pertnaeum  is  distended,  the  operator  introduces  his  forefinger  into 
the  anus,  presses  the  stone  downwards,  and  makes  an  incision  on  the  part  where 
it  most  projects,  conseouently  without  any  consideration  whether  it  be  on  the 
right  or  the  left  side  of  the  anus ;  the  Incision  is  made  at  one  cut  through  the 
skin,  fat,  cellular  texture,  and  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  the  operator  regulating 
the  length  of  the  wound  by  the  size  of  the  stone,  which  after  the  incision  has 
been  made  springs  forward,  on  the  pressure  of  the  finger  in  the  anus,  just  as  is 
the  case  in  cataracts  when  the  incision  of  the  cornea  is  made.  Should  the  stone, 
however,  present  itself  unfavourably  for  extraction,  or  be  too  large  for  the  orifice 
of  the  incision,  the  operator  has  then  recourse  to  the  above-mentioned  hook  in- 
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dented  on  the  inside,  and  with  this  he  endeaToors  to  bring  the  most  isToiinbl* 
diameter  of  the  stone  to  the  aperture,  and  then  extracts  it  with  more  or  less 
violence;  But  it  sometimes  occurs  that  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  book, 
the  operator  fails  in  extracting  the  stone,  and  that  then  the  operation  has  been 
undertaken  in  vain :  in  this  case  the  patient  is  left  to  his  fate.  After  the  stone 
has  been  extracted,  the  wound  is  stopped  with  cotton,  on  which  some  mild  salve 
has  been  spread,  and  the  business  of  the  operator  is  ended.  No  after  treatment 
takes  place,  nor  are  any  means  used  to  prevent  inflammation  or  to  remove  it,  if 
ii  has  already  taken  place ;  no  particular  rule  of  diet  is  followed ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  patient  is  denied  the  rest  of  which  he  is  so  much  in  need  of,  and  for  the  first 
twenty-four  boors  after  the  operation  he  is  prevented  from  sleeping  by  the  uproar 
and  noise  of  the  guests  aided  by  discordant  music;  and  he  is  even  awaked,  if, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  sleep  should  prevail.  Whoever  happens  to  be  in  the  sick 
chamber  at  sun-set  is  not  allowed  to  leave  it  before  son-rise,  nor  are  visitors 
denied  admittance  at  a  later  hour.  The  recovery  is  usually  complete  in  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight,  and  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  operator  two-thirds  of 
the  persons  operated  on  recover.  Of  the  caoses  of  death  in  each  cases  my  in- 
formant had  never  thought,  had  no  idea  of  inflammation,  and  never  knew  death 
from  either  internal  or  external  hemorrhage.  He  showed  me  several  stones  of 
considerable  siae,  which  he  had  removed  by  the  operation,  and  the  former  pos- 
sessors of  which  were  still  alive.''  (P.  121-133.) 

With  these  extracts  we  conclude  this  highly  interesting  work ;  and  we  cannot 
take  our  leave  of  it  without  expressing  our  opinion,  in  strong  terms,  of  the  intel- 
ligence, industry,  and  discrimination  displayed  by  its  learned  author  in  the 
•ollecting  and  arranging  his  materials  in  their  present  form.  The  contemplation 
of  such  a  mass  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  immorality  as  is  contained  in  the 
preceding  pages  cannot  fail  to  reconcile  us  to  much  that  is  irksome  in  our  own 
lot,  to  make  us  grateful  and  proud  that  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  know  and  to 
practice  medicine  as  it  exists  among  ourselves,  and  to  cheer  ns  with  the  hope  tiiat, 
since  the  labours  of  our  predecessors  in  the  more  civilised  nations  of  Europe 
have  already  advanced  it  to  a  state  of  comparative  perfection  when  contrasted 
with  that  in  which  it  exists  in  Turkey,  the  exertions  of  our  successors  may  go 
still  further,  and  with  more  rapid  strides,  to  bring  it  yet  nearer  to  the  point  of 
scientific  certainty  and  practiced  precision,  which  every  bevevolent  mind  must  so 
ardently  desire. 

Nate.  We  have  just  notieed  in  one  of  the  German  Journals  (Zeitscfartft,  &e. 
Feb.  1837,)  that  Chomel's  work  on  Pathology  has  been  translated  into  Turkish 
by  command  of  the  sultan,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  medical 
school  of  Constantinople  at  the  imperial  press.  The  translator  is  Osman- 
iSffendi,  son  of  one  of  tne  most  distinguished  Ulemas.  The  price  of  the  volume 
is  eight  piastres,  (189  groschen.)— ^i^t'M  and  For.  Med.  Bm. 
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ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  RETINA  IN  MAN,  AND  THE  MAM- 
MALIA GENERALLY. 

Bt  Da.  C.  M.  GoTTscHu,  of  Altona. 

[  British  and  Foreign  Medical  ReTiew.  3 

About  two  years  and  a  half  since,  Dr.  Gottsche  made,  in  Copenhagen,  the 
interesting  discovery  that  a  distinct  nervous  radiation  might  he  seen  in  the  retina 
of  the  calf;  and,  after  having  shown,  by  repeated  examination  in  different  indivi- 
duals of  the  vertebrate  classes,  that  the  appearance  was  constant,  it  was  lastly 
sought  for  in  the  human  e^e,  and  discovereo. 

Authors  generally  describe  that  part  of  the  retina  which  they  conceive  to  be 
the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  as  a  meduliari/  expantUm^  but  the  filamentiMM 
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stroctore  in  man  is  denied  by  all.  Snch  is  the  acconnt,  at  least,  given  by  Meckel, ' 
Burdach,  Hildebrandt,  Weber,  fnAx,  Amongst  the  mammalia,  Arnold  has  found 
the  fibrillee  in  the  hare  and  pig  alone,  bat  denies  their  existence  in  the  calf,  &c. 
This  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  optic  nerve  would  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  what  is  considered  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  terminations  of  the 
other  nerves  of  the  senses.  It  is  not  practicable,  in  the  fresh  eyes  of  mammalia, 
to  show  this  filamentous  structure  by  simple  dissection ;  therefore.  Dr.  Gottsche 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  afforded  'by  chemical  reagents ;  and  the  chief 
secret  consisted  in  softening  and  removing  the  compact  layer  which  lay  beneath 
the  nervous  fasciculi.  Maceration  appeared  to  be  a  means  adapted  to  effect  this, 
but  by  it  the  fibrille  are  only  preserved  immediately  around  the  circumference 
of  the  optic  nerve,  or  at  best  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  retina.  Subsequently, 
solutions  of  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  potassa  were  employed ;  but  nothing  appear- 
ed to  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  a  solution  of  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  three  parts  of  sulphuric  sther.  After  a  sufficient  maceration,  ten  minutes* 
manipulation  with  a  camel>hair  pencil  and  the  above  solution  are  sufficient  to 
produce  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  preparation  of  the  radiation  of  the  ultimate 
iilaments  of  the  optic  nerve. 

An  eye  being  procured,  as  fresh  as  may  be,  all  the  external'  tunics,  including 
the  choroid,  are  removed ;  a  narrow  rim  of  sclerotic  immediately  surrounding  the 
optic  nerviB  being  alone  left.  The  retina  is  now  loosened  from  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, and  spread  out  with  its  inner  surface  upon  a  piece  of  black  paper,  or, 
which  is  better,  upon  a  piece  of  glass  painted  black  on  one  side;  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  snip  the  retina  at  one  part  of  its  circumference,  in  order  that  it  may 
lie  smooth  and  flat  If  the  eye  be  that  of  a  recently  killed  animal,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  macerate  the  retina,  thus  prepared,  for  a  time  in  water.  The  period 
of  maceration  must  be  decided  by  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  and  varies 
from  one  day  to  eight :  the  requisite  amount  of  softening  may  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil.  As  soon  as  the  compact  layer  above  mentioned 
can  be  wiped  away  in  small  fragments  from  around  the  optic  nerve,  the  prepara- 
tion may  then  be  proceeded  with.  The  retina  bein?  now  spread  out  so  as  to  lie 
perfectly  smooth,  a  few  drops  of  the  sublimate  solution  are  allowed  to  spread 
themselves  over  its  surface,  which  is  at  the  same  time  gently  brushed  with  the 
pencil :  by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  compact  layer  yields,  and  the  small 
flakes  are  washed  away  by  dropping  water  or  alcohol  on  the  surface.  If  the  pre- 
paration be  now  macerated  in  spirit  for  a  week,  and  again  cleansed,  it  is  fitted 
for  microscopical  examination. 

If  a  fresh  eye  beareated  in  the  above  manner,  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  de- 
sired object  by  the  hardening  of  the  dense  layer  already  spoken  of,  and  the  in- 
creased firmness  of  connexion  between  it  and  the  nervous  fibrils. 

P faff* 8  Fraetische  und  KritUche  MUtheilungenf  &c.     Heft  xxiv.     1836. 


CASE  OF  LOSS  OP  POWER  OF  VOLITION  OVER  SOME  OF 

THE  CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

Br  Dr.  Magnus,  of  Berlin. 

[From the  same.] 

A  TOUNG  married  woman,  aet  25,  lost  her  husband  before  the  birth  of  her  first 
child,  and  the  latter  died  soon  after  birth.  During  her  recovery,  the  lochial  dis- 
charge was  suddenly  suppressed  in  consequence  of  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  which 
was  followed  by  hemiplegia  and  symptoms  of  insanity.  The  case  was  viewed 
as  apoplexy  by  her  medical  attendant,  and,  under  antiphlogistic  treatment,  she 
gradually  recovered.  In  the  month  of  October,  1635,  she  was  exposed  to  cold 
dbring  the  flow  of  the  menses,  which  were  in  consequence  partially  suppressed, 
and  during  the  next  four  weeks  she  continued  to  complain,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  specify  precisely  what  ailed  her.  At  her  next  period  the  menses 
did  not  appear,  but  she  had  an  attack  similar  to  that  under  which  she  had  suffer- 
ed in  childbed.  The  power  of  speech  was  totally  lost,  but  the  hemiplegia' was 
hot  so  complete  as  formerly.    She  was  treated  on  the  same  principles,  and  in 

16* 
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flome  measvie  with  suoeess :  the  weakoMS  in  the  eMtnaAtim  was  almost  com- 
pletely removed,  but  the  power  of  speech  did  not  reiom. 

Dr.  MagDQS  was  called  to  attend  her  in  JnoOt  1836.  The  patient's  face  was 
perfectly  smooth,  without  the  slightest  wrinkle,  and  totally  devoid  of  expression 
She  was  nnable  to  retain  the  saliva,  which  flowed  through  the  half-open  month ; 
speech  was  completely  lost,  but  the  patient  could  produce  an  inarticulate  sound, 
without,  however,  havingr  any  power  of  modifying  it.  She  had  no  command 
over  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  face ;  she  could  not  contnct  the  brows  nor 
elevate  the  al«  nasse ;  but  the  eyelids,  although  resisting  the  influence  of  the 
will,  closed  involuntarily  on  the  sudden  approach  of  a  boidy  towards  the  eye,  or 
on  the  application  of  a  strong  light;  the  iris  retained  its  motions  in  full  integrity. 
The  patient  possessed  the  power  of  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  its  movements 
were  slower  and  less  energetic  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  tongne  did  not. 
obey  the  will ;  the  patient  could  neither  protrude  it  from  the  mouth,  nor  move  it 
within  its  cavity/  In  mastication,  she  was  obliged  to  push  the  bolus  from  side 
to  side  with  the  finger,  and  then  to  push  it  backwards  till  it  came  within  the 
action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  when  all  the  muscular  motions  connected  with 
deglutition  followed  exactly  as  in  the  healthy  state.  Theaense  of  taste  remain- 
ed unimpaired.  The.  muscles  of  the  face,  although  insensible  to  volition,  were 
affected  by  some  states  of  the  mind.  The  patient  smiled  and  laughed,  and  the 
muscular  motions  thus  produced  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  observed  in  the 
normal  condition.  The  sound  of  her  laughter  was  different  from  the  inarticulate 
tones  she  at  other  times  produced,  and,  although  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  grunt,  it  underwent  modification,  showing  that  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  although  beyond  the  reach  of  volition,  were  capable  of  being  affected  by 
internal  stimulus. 

The  case  is  important,  as  proving  that  the  closing  of  the  eyelids,  on  the  sudden 
approach  of  a  foreign  body,  is  involuntary;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  case  consists  in  the  power  of  smiling  and  laughing,  which  the 
patient  retained,  notwithstanding  the  complete  loss  of  voluntary  power  over  those 
muscles  which  are  subservient  to  the  expression  of  these  emotions.  This  phe- 
nomenon admits  of  two  modes  of  explanation :  first,  the  stimulus  which  produces 
in  the  brain  the  conception  of  the  laughable  may  pass  directly  to  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  of  motion,  wittiout  affecting  in  its  passage  the  organ  of  the  will.  But, 
as  this  theory,  according  to  Dr.  Magnus,  would  suppose  a  distinct  organ  of  the 
will,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  cannot  be  recognized,  he 
adopts  the  second  theory,  which  supposes  that,  eiUier  by  compression  or  some 
other  cause,  the  texture  of  the  nerves  had  undergone  a  change,  by  which  their 
conducting  powers  were  so  altered  that,  whilst  they  refused  to  convey  the  sti- 
mulus of  me  will,  they  nevertheless  remained  obedient  to  the  involuntary  stimu- 
lus oi  the  conception  of  the  ridiculous. 

Muikr^s  JrcMv.fur  JhudomU,  Ue.    Jahrgang^  1837.    Heft  ii. 


,   PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICINES  ON  THE  HEART. 

The  following  observations  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lombard  of  Geneva. 

1.  .iMa/ce^tcKa.— This  is  one  of  the  most  potent  remedies  against  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  heart's  actions,  when  they  depend  upon  a  nervous  or  functional  cause. 
Even  when  there  is  organic  disease  present,  the  internal  use  of  assafcetida  is 
often  productive  of  very  decided  benefit,  by  checking,  or  at  least  moderating  the 
palpitations,  and  by  inducing  a  state  of  calm.  When  we  prescribe  the  internal 
use  of  the  medicine,  we  may  administer  it  either  in  ^e  form  of  pill  or  of  mixture. 
Three  grains  or  thereabouts,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  will  be  a  sufficient  dose 
ia  most  cases.    The  most  convenient  form  of  employing  it  externally,  is  that  of 
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a  pUtttor  applied  ow  «b»  MgiM  «ff  tiM  hMtt*    The  femnU  wewamndadl  by 
Dr.  Lombara  is  ae  followB  >^ 

Asaafoetidav  Xij. 
»  Gam  ammoniac,  9j. 

Torpentine,  gntt.  rj. 
Yellow  waz»  q.  a^-^Miace. 

8.  Camphor.'^^vfen  in  dosea  of  from  three  to  twelve  grraina  has  a  very  de- 
cided inflaenoe  in  moderating  any  violeDl  aetioD  of  the  heart.  It  also  aaaiats  the 
heart  in  expeUing  ile  eontenta,  when  it  ia  overloaded  with  blood*  a«id  cannot 
easily  diseharjie  it  at  each  eontraotUNi  of  ita  ventriolee.  Hence  in  many  cases  of 
dilatation,  it  is  of  great  and  very  decided  benefit  The  following  obserrationa 
are  ao  good,  that  we  ahall  extract  them  in  the  anthor'a  words :— ^«  Thia  state  of 
discomfort-- from  the  heart  not  being  able  te  expel  the  blood  from  ita  cavitiea,  ia 
conaecjaeoce  of  their  imperfect  contractiona  ^which  is  sometimes  temporary* 
sometimes  permanent,  appeara  to  be  properiy  modified  by  camphw.  A  few  day  a, 
even  a  few  hours,  have  aofficed  vnder  tbia  treatment  to  regulate  the  moat  violent 
ventricular  contraetiona  and  ahertnesa  of  breath,  and  irregular  circulation  ceaaea 
after  the  adminiatratioo  of  a  few  graine  oi  camphor.  Is  Sie  action  of  this  medi- 
cine  sedative,  or  stimulating  1  This  ia  a  question  on  which  I  cannot  presume  to 
decide;  bat  it  is  evident,  alter  the  reoeaichea  I  have  made  on  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  that  care  muat  be  taken  not  to  prescribe  lowering  medi- 
cines; and  that  the  heart  hypertiophied,  but  with  obstacles  at  the  orifice,  or  with 
dilatation  of  its  cavitiea,  muat  be  conaidered  aa  a  muscle  fatigued  by  the  continual 
efforts  requisite  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
this  circulatory  fluid ;  so  that  it  thould  be  strengthened,  and  its  weakness  coun- 
teracted by  tonic  medicines,  and  ita  action  reflated  by  antispasmodic  stimulants. 
Thence  the  indication  of  steel  and  quinine  in  the  first  case,  camphor  and  assa- 
ffletida  in  the  second.*' 

3.  Digitalis, — ^The  sedative  action  of  this  drug  is,  at  best,  most  uncertain  and 
unsatisfhctory.  Its  sucrcessful  administration  seems  to  depend  upon  attention  to 
a  mnttidade  of  circumstances,  such  aa  the  state  of  the  stomach,  the  mode  of  liv- 
ing, the  amount  of  the  dose  exhibited,  and  so  forth.  If  the  stomach  is  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  digitalis  seems  to  exert  little  or  no  influence  on  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Under  the9e  circumstances  it  very  often  induces  sickness,  nausea,  and 
even  vomiting.  If  this  disagreeable  effect  is  induced,  we  should  try  to  arrest  it 
by  effervescing  draughts;  but  if  these  fail,  the  use  of  certain  antispasmodics, 
such  as  sether,  oxide  of  zinc,  the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  or  even  opium  itself,  may  be 
found  necessary. 

If  digitalis  is  administered  with  the  view  of  subduing  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
the  doses  should  be  rather  large,  than  small  and  frequently  repeated.  A  grain, 
for  example,  of  the  powdered  leaves,  or  three  spoonsful  of  an  infusion,  (a  scruple 
of  the  leaves  to  six  ounces  of  water,)  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  infusion  is  certainly  the  most  potent  preparation,  and  the  one  on  which  we 
can  best  depend.  It  is  however  more  apt  to  induce  nausea  than  the  dry  powder 
in  the  form  of  pills.  As  respects  the  corrigents  of  digitalis,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing remark  of  Dr.  Lombard :  *^  What  best  succeeds  to  avoid  or  allay  the  symp- 
toms of  saturation,  is  calcined  magnesia,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  subcarbonate  of 
steel,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Several  English  practitioners  have  prescribed  powder 
of  calcined  magnesia.  I  have  always  employed  it  with  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 
so  that  I  am  unable  to  remark  on  its  action  when  administered  alone.  Subcar- 
bonate of  steel  is  the  best  adjuvant  of  digitalis;  to  this  medicine  may  be  attri- 
buted the  absence  of  accidents  to  persons  who  have  taken  digitalis  daily,  during 
several  months.  Oxide  of  zinc  also  arrests  the  symptoms  of  saturation  of 
digitalis.'' 

4.  Polygala  Senega* — ^This  drug  is  perhaps  too  little  used  by  medical  men. 
Taken  as  an  infusion,  says  Dr.  Lombard,  it  appears  to  diminish,  the  circulation, 
and  regulate  the  ventricular  contractions. 

In  persons  afifected  with  diseases  of  the  heart,  dilatation  of  its  cavities,  poly* 
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gala  has  corrected  the  irregalarity  of  the  heart's  palsations,  and  has  lessened  the 
saogaine  stasis  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  patient.  The 
doses  given,  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  of  polygala  in  the  course  of 
the  day ;  an  infusion  prepared  with  a  drachm,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  has  been 
given  in  four-and-twenty  hours. — MetUco-Chir.  Rev. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Bt  M.  Baudelocque. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  that  M.  Baudelocque  is  attached 
to  the  large  Hopital  des  Enfans  in  the  French  metropolis.  The  chronic  and 
acute  cases  are  arranged  in  distinct  wards,  and  the  younger  children,  under  live 
years  of  age,  are  kept  apart  from  the  older  ones.  There  is  a  particular  ward  for 
those  who  are  affected  with  nervous  or  convulsive  diseases,  such  as  chorea, 
epilepsy,  &c. 

The  class  of  chronic  diseases  which  is  perhaps  more  attended  to  than  any 
other,  is  that  of  scrofulous,  and  also  of  cutaneous  complaints.  M.  Baudelocque 
has  devoted  great  time  and  labour  to  the  study  of  these  diseases,  and  the  success 
which  attends  his  practice  is  the  best  guarantee  of  his  judgment  and  skill. 

In  reference  to  the  general  mode  of  treatment  which  M.  Baudelocque  follows 
in  acute  diseases  of  children,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  he  is  not  friendly 
to  the  adoption  of  very  active  measures,  except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 
Large  bleedings,  excessive  purgation,  or  vomiting,  he  particularly  deprecates ; 
remarking,  very  justly,  that  in  infancy  and  early  youth  there  is,  so  to  speak, 
such  a  strong  tendency  to  health,  that  when  it  is  disturbed  even  to  a  great 
degree,  all  that  is  generally  required  is  to  remove  any  impediments  to  Nature's 
own  efforts,  or  at  most  to  moderate  their  force,  if  excessive. 

For  the  cure  of  bronchitis,  angina,  and  in  general  all  eruptive  diseases,  he 
trusts  chiefly  to  quietude,  low  diet,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  stimuli.  Gentle 
purgatives  and  diaphoretics  may  be  advantageously  administered  at  the  same 
time.  ,  * 

In  hooping  cough,  he  seldom  bleeds,  unless  there  be  very  evident  signs  of 
pulmonic  inflammation,  or  the  patients  be  very  plethoric  and  strong.  He  puts 
them  on  spare  light  food,  exhibits  small  doses  of  oxide  of  antimony,  and  gives 
a  cough  emulsion.    Under  this  simple  treatment,  most  of  his  cases  do  well. 

Even  in  scarlatina  and  measles  occurring  in  young  children,  he  seldom  em- 
ploys leeches.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Baudelocque 
has  recourse  to  depletory  measures  much  more  frequently  and  also  to  a  greater 
extent  in  his  private  than  in  his  hospital  practice;  the  children  of  the  poor 
being  seldom  so  full-blooded  and  so  active  as  those  of  the  more  wealthy  classes. 
The  following  sentence  is  full  of  sound  practical  wisdom. 

Dr.  B.  does  not  think  an  acute  malady  can  be  got  rid  of  by  profuse  bleed- 
ing. Its  intensity  may  be  diminished,  its  complications  decreased,  but  to  arrest 
it  suddenly  by  bleeding  is  not  possible.  In  a  typhus  fever,  for  instance,  nei- 
ther sanguine  evacuations,  nor  purgatives,  can  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis^ 
ease ;  it  must  have  its  course,  and  if  bleeding  be  not  injurious,  it  is  at  all  events 
useless. 

With  respect  to  the  general  plan  of  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Baudelocque  in 
the  chronic  diseases  of  children,  be  has  great  confidence  in  the  continued  use  of 
mild  warm  aperient  medicines.  He  usually  administers  a  purgative  draught 
twice  a  week.  If  the  child  is  taking  any  other  medicine  at  the  same  time,  such 
as  iodine,  arseniate  of  soda,  &c.,  it  is  always  omitted  on  those  days  on  which  the 
pui^tive  is  given. 

"Hie  purgative  plan  of  treatment — a  dose  being  exhibited  twice  a  week— may 
be  persevered  in  for  a  great  length  of  time,  not  only  without  any  pernicious 
effect,  but  with  the  most  positive  and  decided  benefit.  Certain  diseases  have 
been  completely  cured  by  this  simple  medication ;  in  others  the  symptoms  are 
very  quickly  amended,  and  then  the  cure  is  easily  effected  by  other  means. 
The  favourite  form  of  aperient  medicine  which  Dr.  Baudelocaue  administers  to 
€hildrea  is  strong  senna  tea  mixed  with  coffee,  to  which  a  little  milk  may  be 
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added.  The  young  patteote  teke  it  withont  xekietaiioey  end  it  asoeUy  ecte 
briaklj  on  the  bowda* 

Menna  or  sulphate  of  aoda  are  eometimea  anbetitiited  for  senna. 

The  oxymel  of  squills  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  conienient  remedies  for 
eonehs  and  most  pectoral  affections. 

The  alterative  medicines  which  Dr.  B.  most  frequently  uses  are  iodine,  extract 
of  hemlock,  .araeniate  of  soda,  barytes,  doc  The  food  allowed  at  the  same  time 
is  ample  and  noarishing.  Animal  food,  and  even  wine  or  malt  liquor,  are  often 
qnite  necessary  in  cases  of  chronic  disease,  especially  when  the  child  is  of  a 
lymphatic  and  scrofulous  constitution.— J&uC 


UTBRINE  DISEAeea 
7b  the  Ediior  of  the  Medieai  Oaxette. 

SiBr— I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  yon  the  three  following  cases  of  uterine 
affection,  which  belong  to  a  class  of  complaints  as  important,  perhaps,  as  any  a 
medieai  man  is  called  upon  to  treat,  as  tney  but  too  frequently  render  the  lives 
of  those  afflicted  with  them  completely  wretched,  by  the  loss  of  health,  and  the 
mind  being  worn  down  b^  bodily  pain  and  uneasiness,  and  by  the  apprehension 
of  aa  incurable  disease  being  established.  Should  you  deem  them  worth  a  place 
in  your  Gaxette,  they  are  qnite  at  your  service. 

The  fifsl  case  occurred  when  I  was  clinical  clerk  under  the  late  Dr.  Cholme- 
ley,  at  G«y*s  Hospital.  The  history  was  as  follows : — Mrs.  S.,  et.  33,  married 
ffiu  years ;  has  had  no  ohildien ;  of  sallow  complexion ;  suffered  before  marriag^ 
mock  pain  at  back  pait  of  the  heed  and  lower  part  of  abdomen,  with  great  debt- 
Uty.  After  marriage  was  much  worae,  and  tliere  was  a  tumor  at  the  upper  part 
of  ▼uffiaa.  Consoiled  a  physician  withont  benefit.  The  catamenia  irregular, 
and  of  a  green  colour,  and  caused  great  soflfering;  micturition  difficult  and  pain« 
M^  the  abdomen  tender  on  pressure ;  skin  cool ;  tongue  coated  with  a  white 
fur ;  bowels  generally  confined.  Dr.  Ashwell  was  requested  to  make  an  exam- 
inatien;  and  he  reported  that  the  cervix  uteri  was  indarated  and  inflamed,  the 
flligktest  toudi  giving  great  pain.  On  her  entry  a  dose  of  calomel  and  castor  oil 
were  given,  to  clear  out  the  bowels ;  after  which,  Dr.  C.  ordered  the  follow- 
ing :--Pil.  Hyd.  gr.  rv.;  Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  i.;  Ext.  Hyoscy.  gr.  iv.  om.  noct.  M.; 
«t  Amnion.  Sub.  gr.  v.;  Mist  Camph.  Jx.  bis  die.    M. 

Hits  medicine  acted  like  m  charm,  and  in  three  weeks  she  left  the  hospital 
^uite  well. 

The  next 'Case  is  a  Mr^  F.,  who  two  years  since  consulted  me  for  what  she 
isand  was  an  incurable  disease  of  the  womb,  as  she  had  been  under  several 
medical  men,  who  had  done  her  no  good.  Her  symptoms  were  very  similar 
to  the  first,  viz.  a  bearing-down  sensation  in  the  vagina,  tenderness  of  abdomen, 
the  unhealthy  look  of  eountenanoe,  and  a  coated  tongue.  In  this  case  there  was 
pain  in  the  left  side,  about  the  situation  of  the  ovarium,  and  her  illness  had  come 
on  since  ker  last  confinement,  when  she  suffered  much  from  the  placenta  adhe- 
ring, and  which  she  said  was  torn  mooy,  I  grave  her  the  same  medicine  as  was 
given  in  the  former  case,  and  with  the  happiest  effects.  She  was  cured  in  one 
month,  and  has  been  well  ever  since. 

The  <hird  case  is  a  Mrs.  O.,  mU  83,  whom  1  attended  with  her  first  chUd  two 
months  since.  Her  labour  was  natural,  but  the  child  lived  onlv  twelve  hours. 
I  was  requested  to  see  her  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  found  her  labouring 
under  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  hypogastric  re^on,  and  such  a  bearing- 
down  leeiing  in  the  vagina,  that  she  could  scarcely  sit.  Her  pulse  quick  and 
irritable,  her  eye  sunken,  and  her  countenance  totally  altered  since  I  last  saw 
her.  As  this  case  was  of  a  more  acute  character,  she  was  confined  to  her  bed. 
I  ordered  six  leeches  to  the  pnbes,  and  hot  fomentations,  in  addition  to  the  blue 
pill  and  extract  of  henbane.    In  one  fortnight  she  was  quite  well. 

This  treatment,  sir,  so  efficacious  and  so  easy  of  practice,  is  highly  deserving 
of  a  trial,  as  such  cases  but  too  often  resist  the  ordinary  means  made  use  of,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  have  baffled  many  men,  and  reflected  not  a  little  discredit  upon 
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them  in  the  end,  especially  after  a  great  deal  of  local  treatment,  such  as  warm 
injections,  ointments,  cupping  on  the  loins,  and  sometimes  mechanical  sup** 
ports, — a  practice  by  no  means  uncommon  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  another  disease  over  which  the  same  remedies  exert  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence, and  that  is  hysteria.  I  hare  a  patient  now,  who  has  been  completely 
out  of  health  for  months,  and  has  suffered  dreadfully  from  hysterical  fits,  and 
who  appeared  to  all  her  friends  to  be  sinking.  I  at  the  first  gave  her  the  ordi- 
nary remedies— steel,  bark,  ammonia,  and  henbane — with  but  little  effect.  At 
last  I  was  induced  to  give  her  blue  pill,  and  extract  of  henbane ;  and  she  has  not 
had  a  fit  since  the  second  dose,  and  is  now  almost  well.  I  have  been  surprised 
that  this  remedy  is  so  well  borne  by  such  delicate  females,  for  weeks  together 
for  they  are  generally  delicate  women),  who,  if  they  were  to  take  it  but  for  a 
ew  days  when  in  health,  would  probably  be  completely  salivated. 

Hoping  I  have  not  trespassed  too  long  upon  you,  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,, 

Edwin  Ellis. 

Lower  Tuke  Mil,  Brixton,  Nov.  1,  1837. 


SALTS  OF  LEAD  IN  CHOLERA. 
By  R.  Yenables,  M.  D. 

In  one  of  your  former  numbers  I  observed  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Graves,  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  in  cholera,  in  which  disease  it  was  found  by 
him  eminently  successful.  I  have,  however,  to  observe,  that  I  gave  the  acetate 
of  lead  a  very  extensive  trial  in  the  cholera  hospital  of  Betbnal  Green,  and  found 
it  equally  Inert  with  most  other  remedies.  I  would  also  observe,  that  the  acetate 
is  not  the  best  formula;  for  the  evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  howels  are 
usually  alkaline,  and  consequently  the  oxide  will  be  precipitated*  Free  carbotiic 
acid  will  also  precipitate  carbonate  of  lead  from  the  acetate,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acetate  acid. 

The  late  Sir  D.  Barry  requested  me,  as  physician  to  the  Bethnal  Green  dis- 
trict, and  the  cholera  hospital  there  established,  to  try  the  salt  of  lead.  His 
observations  were,  *'  that  he  considered  the  disease  a  serous  haemorrhagy  (flux  1) 
from  the  bowels,  and  that  acetate  of  lead,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate astringent.''  But  although  administered  in  large  doses  combined  with 
opium,  it  proved  inert,  and  frequently  seemed  to  aggravate  the  cramps.  It  is 
true  that  the  diarrhoea  was  occasionally  suppressed  during  its  use ;  but  I  much 
question  if  this  were  not  as  much  owing  to  kino  or  catechu,  which  upon  such 
occasions  were  administered  with  it.  Finding  the  different  acetates  so  inert,  I 
•till  determined  to  give  lead  an  additional  chance,  and  therefore  exhibited  the 
nitrate  of  lead,  as  a  less  decomposable  salt ;  but  I  still  found  this  preparation,  if 
not  inert,  at  least  of  but  equivocal  powers ;  administered,  too,  under  every  variety 
of  form  and  mode.    It  was  most  successful  when  aided  by  kino  or  catechu. 

Such  is  the  result  of  my  experience.  But  although  I  feel  bound  to  make  this 
statement,  yet  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  there  may  be  something  of  change 
perhaps  since,  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  possibly  cases  now  may 
prove  to  be  more  under  the  influence  of  the  metallic  preparations,  of  the  varieties 
of  which,  the  nitrate,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  the  preferable ;  and  therefore 
I  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  should  occasion  unfortunately  occur,  practitioners 
should  give  due  attention  to  Dr.  Graves's  suggestions. 

But  I  must  say  that,  upon  reviewing  the  accounts,  I  do  not  find  a  less  morta- 
lity than  has  been  published  in  the  tables  appended  to  my  pamphlet  on  Cholera ; 
and  in  which  the  practice  adopted  will  be  found  detailed  at  sufficient  length.— 
Load,  Med»  Gaz, 

PUNCTURATION  IN  ASCITES. 

By  Thomas  Kino,  Esq. 

The  patient  treated  for  ascites  by  puncturation,  of  whom  there  appeared  some 
account  in  the  number  of  your  Journal  of  the  7th  ultimo,  has  continued  to  im- 
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prove  in  health,  and  is  now  nearly  well.  That  account  extends  to  the  d5tli  of 
September  last,  at  which  period  I  had  made  thirty-eight  punctures,  and  obtained 
a  Induction  of  four  inches  in  the  circumference  of  the  abdomen,  with  alleviation 
of  the  urgent  symptoms,  and  marked  amendment  of  the  general  health  of  the 
patient.  Thirty- three  punctures  have  been  made  since  that  time:  in  September, 
two  on  the  26th,  two  on  the  29th,  and  five  on  the  30th ;  in  October,  two  on  the 
2d,  two  on  the  4th,  two  on  the  5th,  one  on  the  10th,  one  on  the  11th,  one  on  the 
13th,  one  on  the  16th,  one  on  the  18th,  two  on  the  20th,  two  on  the  22d,  one  on 
the  24th,  two  on  the  26th,  and  three  on  the  30th ;  in  November,  one  on  the  3d, 
one  on  the  6th,  one  on  the  11th,  and  one  this  day.  Their  mode  of  action  appears 
to  be  this : — the  fluid,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  which  escapes 
through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  oozes  for  three  or  four  hours  from  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  which  it  loads  and  oedema- 
tizes.  From  hence  it  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  chiefly  during  the  next  5  or  6 
hours ;  after  which  the  patient  voids  a  good  deal  of  urine,  and  often  perspires 
pretty  freely.  This  process  appears  to  be  continued  or  repeated  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, until  the  peritoneal  orifices  of  the  punctures  close.  Thus  has  the  patient 
been  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nuid  which  the  peritoneum  contained. 
He  is  now  almost  restored  to  health.  The  circumference  of  his  abdomen  is  now 
only  three  feet  four  inches,  being  one  foot  four  inches  less  than  when  the  opera- 
tion was  first  performed :  the  pulse  is  at  seventy-two,  his  breathing  free ;  the 
muscles  have  regained  firmness  and  strength,  and  he  is  beginning  to  resume  his 
occupations  as  a  surveyor.  His  tongue  is  still  rather  red  at  its  margin,  and 
smooth  on  the  surface,  but  the  appetite  is  good,  and  the  stools  are  natural.  The 
urine  appears  to  be  of  good  quality  ;  it  is  frequently  abundant,  and  then  rather 
pale  and  aqueous. 

The  punctures  were  performed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus,  with  the 
exception  of  eight  or  ten  made  three  or  four  inches  above  it :  about  one-third  of 
them  were  made  in  the  linea  alba,  and  the  others  on  either  side,  and  within  a 
distance  of  this  line  varying  from  four  to  eight  inches.  With  regard  to  their 
number  and  the  days  on  which  they  were  practised,  I  was  guided  somewhat  ^ 
the  effect  they  produced  on  the  disease  and  on  the  patient.  As  they  sometimes 
left  a  little  soreness,  and  I  found  latterly  a  small  number  answer  as  well  as 
more,  I  made  the  fewest  requisite.  The  soreness,  and  occasionally  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  patient,  sometimes  induced  me  to  make  them  less  frequently  than 
every  other  day,  which,  however,  upon  the  whole,  seemed  to  me  to  leave  the 
fittest  intervening  time  from  one  operation  to  another.   . 

During  this  treatment  the  diuretics  and  blue  pill,  previously  administered  by 
Mr.  L'Estrange  and  myself,  have  been  discontinued.  We  have  given  only 
potas.  nitrat.  gr.  xii.  thrice  a  day,  with  whey  and  parsley  tea. — Ilnd, 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CANCRUM  ORIS  OF  CHILDREN. 

To  this  very  formidable  disease  of  infancy  various  appellations  have  been 
given ;  such  as  sloughing  phagsBdena  of  the  mouthy  gangrasna  oris,  cancer  aquati- 
cug  or  wctter^cankeTy  gangrenous  stomatitis ,  &c.,  &c. 

It  occurs  most  frequently  about  the  period  of  dentition.  Sometimes,  however, 
we  meet  with  cases  in  children  of  from  two  to  five  or  six  years  of  age;  and 
examples  of  a  similar  affection  are  occasionally  met  with  even  in  adults. 

The  disease  commences  with  a  purple  spongy  appearance  of  the  gum,  either 
of  the  upper  or  of  the  lower  jaw;  to  this  state  speedily  follows  ulceration,  which 
eats  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  alveolar  processes  are  quite  exposed.  The 
ulcerated  surface  is  much  disposed  to  bleed,  so  that  its  character  is  often  with 
difficulty  ascertained. 

In  severe  cases,  the  ulceration  rapidly  passes  into  a  state  of  gangrene  and 
sloughing;  and  these  morbid  changes  extend  from  the  gums  to  the  lips  and  in- 
side of  the  cheeks.  The  diseased  surface  becomes  quite  black,  the  teeth  drop 
out,  the  jaw-bone  becomes  carious,  and  even  the  tongue  may  become  partially 
destroyed. 
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In  some  cases,  the  disease  commences  in  the  lips  or  cheek*  and  extends  thence 
to  the  gams. 

The  accompanying  constitutional  symptoms  are  nsnally  an  irritative  feverish- 
ness,  and  a  greater  or  less  decree  of  diarrhoea,  which  quickly  reduces  the  young 
patient*8  strengrtb,  and  speedily  carries  him  off. 

Cancrom  oris  generally  occurs  in  weak,  unhealthy,  and  ill-fed  infants.  It  is 
often  a  sequela  of  remittent  fever,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  &c.  The  disease  is 
always  dangerous,  and  very  frequently  fatal  among  the  lower  orders.  In  better 
life  its  progress  may  be  often  arrested. 

As  an  example  of  the  disease  in  its  worst  state  we  quote  the  following  case 
from  Dr.  Hamilton's  observations  on  the  remittent  fever  and  water-canker,  as 
reported  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine.  The  child  was  five  years  of  age,  and 
had  recently  recovered  from  mild  small-pox.  The  ulceration  was  reported  to 
have  existed  only  a  week,  although  already  it  had  made  great  havoc.  It  had 
extended  from  the  gums  to  the  palate,  which,  as  well  as  the  plates  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone,  was  destroyed,  so  that  there  was  a  large  perforation  into  the  nose,  the 
cavity  of  which  was  involved  in  the  disease,  the  septum  and  spring-bones  being 
carious.  The  fetid,  acrimonious  discharge  from  the  mouth  and  nose  produced 
ulceration  of  those  portions  of  the  skin  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  In  less 
than  two  days  after,  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  was  destroyed,  and  the  disease  had 
spread  to  the  upper  lip ;  it  then  continued  progressively  to  involve  hard  and  soft 
parts,  until  the  nose,  cheeks,  eyes,  and  lips  were  successively  destroyed.  It 
tiad  even  extended  to  the  brain,  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
and  orbits,  before  the  unhappy  child  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

Some  authors  have  erroneously  compared  cancrum  oris  to  the  scorbutic  gan- 
grene of  the  lips  and  gums,  seen  in  genuine  scurvy.  But  the  analogy  is  not 
correct 

Young  children  very  rarely  are  affected  with  genuine  scurvy ;  and  moreover, 
in  cases  of  cancrum,  we  never  observe  the  usually  external  symptoms  of  the 
former  disease.  In  cancrum  oris,  the  gangrenous  ulceration  is  usually  limited  to 
one  side  of  the  face,  or  at  least  it  affects  one  much  more  than  the  other  side.  In 
scurvy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  disease  affects  both  the  upper  and  under  jaw, 
and  generally  also  both  sides ;  the  gums  become  tumid,  and,  as  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, livid  and  disposed  to  bleed ;  a  fun^s  shoots  out  covering  the  teeth,  which 
do  not  fall  out  as  in  genuine  cancrum  oris,  unless  the  sockets  oecome  decayed. 
Besides  other  local  differences,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  very  different 
in  the  two  diseases!  Cancrum  oris  is  always  accompanied  with  high  irritatioir 
of  the  system,  which  is  never,  unless  merely  accidentally,  present  in  genuine 
acorvy. 

We  have  already  stated  that  cancrum  oris  is  infinitely  more  frequent  in  weak, 
ill-fed,  and  unhealthy  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  than  in  the  hiffher  walks  of 
life.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  of  opinion  that  certain  localities,  &c.,  predispose  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease.  It  is  more  frequent  io  low,  damp,  fenny  districts, 
than  in  higher  and  purer  positions.  It  has  been  observed  to  be  most  malignant 
and  fatal  in  warm  weather  after  a  rainy  season,  or  when  enidemic  diseases  of  a 
putrid  character,  such  as  small-pox,  measles,  or  angina  maligna,  have  prevailed. 
It  is  especially  fatal,  when  it  occurs  in  children,  who  are  recovering  from  any  of 
these  diseases. 

From  Dr.  Hamilton*s  observations,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  contagious. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  its  success  depends  greatly  on  the  progress 
which  the  disease  has  already  made.  When  the  ulcerative  process  is  confined 
to  the  gums,  a  cure  may  be  generally  effected.  Anerients  and  other  constitu- 
tional remedies  are  almost  always  requisite,  to  subdue  the  constitutional  fever- 
ishness  and  disturbance.  When  these  are  corrected,  the  local  disease  is  often 
arrested,  and  the  ulceration  is  found  to  heal  spontaneously.  Should  ^t  however 
become  indolent,  its  surfieu^e  may  be  touched  with  the  oxymel  sru^nes,  tinctnra 
ferri  mnriatis,  or  with  a  mixture  containing  one  drachm  of  muriatic  acid  and  an 
ounce  of  the  honey  of  roses. 

When  the  disease  assumes  the  character  of  sloughing  phagedaena,  oar  object 
mast  be  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  local  mischief,  and  to  support  the  powers 
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of  life  at  the  same  time.  For  the  latter  purpose,  after  we  have  evacuated  the 
bowels  gently  with  warm  aromatic  parges,  we  may  give  ammonia  with  vegeta- 
ble bitters,  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  and  small  doses  of  wine.  Mild  nutritious  food, 
such  as  beef*tea,  or  any  other  animal  broth,  should  be  administered  frequently. 

The  muriatic  acid  is  the  best  local  application.  Oombined  with  the  honey  of 
roses,  it  should  be  freely  applied  to  all  the  diseased  surface,  and  the  mouth  may 
be  frequently  washed  out  with  a  strong  acidulated  decoction  of  bark,  to  which 
some  laudanum  has  been  added.  If  the  child  cannot  use  a  gargle,  the  mouth 
should  be  washed  out  with  a  syringe.  The  black  wash  is  a  good  application 
when  the  ulceration  begins  to  heal,  or  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  the  worst  cases  of  the  disease,  when  it  has  extended  to  the  bones,  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  of  much  use.  The  pure  muriatic,  or  nitric  acid  applied  to 
the  sore,  and  large  doses  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  taken  internally,  are  the 
best  remedies  we  can  use. 

As  illustrative  of  the  disease,  we  are  tempted  to  extract  the  following  observa- 
tions of  M.  Baudelocque,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Hopital  des  £nfans  at 
Paris,  as  reported  in  Dr.  Rioffrey's  Journal. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis,  or  the  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  mouth  in  young 
children  is  very  common  in  large  towns,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  there  should  be  so  many  cases  of  it  in 
the  hospital  for  sick  children.  During  the  last  six  weeks,  four  anections  of  this 
kind  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  Baudelocque,  and  notwithstanding  the  danger  of 
this  disease,  proved  fatal  only  to  one  of  the  four  children.  We  shall  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  four  cases,  and  show  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  B. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  a  little  girl,  six  years  and  a  half  old,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  with  a  cankerous  affection  of  the  mouth.  This  child  had  been 
ill  for  a  week,  and  still  had  remains  of  the  measle  rash ;  the  face  was  much 
swelled,  the  left  side  cedematized,  the  eyelids  nearly  closed  :  in  the  middle  of 
the  cheek  there  was  a  sore  rather  larger  than  a  shilling;  inside  the  mouth  was 
an  ulceration,  and  the  whole  depth  of  the  cheek  was  invaded;  lower  down  there 
was  another  sore ;  a  dark  dischar^,  of  very  fetid  odour,  flowed  from  the  mouth ; 
the  gums  were  swelled  and  bleeding.  Two  large  sinapisms  had  been  applied  to  the 
legs  during  the  measles,  and  there  remained  two  large  gangrenous  sores  invading 
the  chief  part  of  the  teguments  of  the  legs.  Auscultation  showed  that  the  lungs 
were  seriously  affected.  The  pulse  was  slow,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  a  con- 
tinual diarrhoea  contributed  to  weaken  the  patient 

Although  there  could  be  but  little  hope  of  recovery,  Dr.  Baudelocque  had  the 
internal  sore  cauterized  with  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  externally  with 
a  hot  iron ;  the  eschars  were  then  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  powder  of  chloride  of 
lime.  He  also  prescribed  a  mixture  of  a  drachm  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  an 
ounce  of  syrup  of  quinine,  two  moderate  injections  of  bark,  and  the  sores  of  the 
legs  to  be  powdered  with  the  chloride  of  lime. 

The  cauterization  was  renewed  several  times.  The  following  day  the  pulse 
was  better,  there  was  no  swelling  round  the  cauterized  parts,  and  the  face  was 
less  oedematized. 

On  the  26th,  ,the  cauterization  was  again  made  on  the  internal  sore ;  four 
ounces  of  Malaga  wine,  to  be  taken  by  spoonfuls,  were  prescribed;  the  sjrrup 
of  quinine,  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  other  means  indicated,  were  continued, 
but  the  young  patient  sunk,  became  delirious,  and  died  on  the  28th. 

A  post  mortem  examination  was  made  the  ensuing  day.  The  periosteum  of 
the  whole  side  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  articulation  was  detachea.  The  lungs 
were  hepatized  in  various  degrees,  and  sprinkled  with  miliary  tubercles ;  the 
digestive  tube  was  empty. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  saving  this  patient ;  the  state  of  the 
lungs  rendered  all  care  useless. 

The  cauterization,  however,  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  stomatitis, 

.  which  made  no  farther  progress,  the  fetid  odour  no  longer  existed,  a  degree  of 

.  reaction  had  taken  place,  but  the  double  pneumonia  and  excessive  suppuration 

arising  frqm  the  gangrenous  sores  on  the  legs,  necessarily  led  to  a  fatal  termina- 
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tion.    In  the  other  three  cases  this  cauterization  has  been  followed  by  a  happier 
result,  though  one  child  was  very  young,  and  her  state  most  seriouR. 

A  little  girl,  of  five  years  old,  had  several  gangrenous  spots  on  the  cheeks  and 
upper  and  lower  gums.  This  disease  had  also  made  its  appearance  during  the 
measles.  There  was  con^h^  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  the  running  from  the  mouih 
was  so  fetid,  that  it  was  difficult  to  examine  it. 

All  the  gangrenous  parts  were  touched  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
powdered  with  chloride  of  lime.  Syrup  of  quinine,  tonic  and  antiseptic  injec- 
tions were  prescribed.  The  fetid  odour  soon  disappeared,  and  the  gangrenous 
spots  did  not  increase.  The  upper  and  lower  teeth  fell  out  with  the  sioughs, 
and  a  large-  splinter  of  the  maxillary  bone,  so  that  after  the  child's  recovery 
there  was  a  double  solution  of  continuity,  which'seemed  to  result  from  two  semi- 
elliptic  sections  made  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw. 

This  cure  is  undoubtedly  very  remarkable,  and  quite  unexpected,  for  children 
of  the  same  age  taken  into  the  hospital,  and  having  any  severe  illness  seldom 
recover. 

The  other  two  cases  offer  but  little  interest,  after  those  just  related.  A  little 
girl»  admitted  into  the  hospital,  had  been  ill  three  months ;  there  was  a  consi- 
derable swelling  of  the  under  maxillary  ganglia  on  the  left  side.  When  the 
mouth  was  opened,  several  ulceration^  of  the  cheek,  the  palate,  and  the  tongue 
were  visible;  this  affection  appeared  local.  The  ulcers  were  touched  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  covered  with  powder  of  chloride  of  lime.  A  gai^le  of 
honey  and  syrup  of  bark  was  prescribed. 

The  progress  of  this  stomatitis  was  arrested  after  the  second  eauterizatioiiy 
and  the  young  patient  left  the  hospital  cured,  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  of  a  little  girl,  who  had  two  large  ulcers  in  the  cheek 
and  on  the  tongue ;  the  same  treatment  was  followed  as  for  the  other  child,  and 
she  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

In  the  two  latter  patients,  the  stomatitis  existed  independently  of  any  other 
disease,  which  does  not  often  occur.  This  affection  is  almost  always  concomi- 
tant with  an  eruption,  and  especially  with  the  measles,  and  there  are  generally 
serious  lesions  in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  stomatitis  may  be  considered  a  dangerous 
complication,  which  harries  on  the  fatal  termination. 

The  digestive  tube  does  not  in  geneial  show  very  distinct  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  purging  is  apparently  owipg  to  deglutition  of  the  matter  secreted 
by  the  gangrenous  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek.  The  preparation  of  bark, 
especially  in  union  with  opium,  appears  to  be  useful  in  moderating  this  diarrhoea. 
'r~MedicfhChirurg,  Bev. 

PNEUMONIA  TYPHOIDES. 
Though  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  put  the  same  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
mercurial  practice  as  our  correspondent,  we  have  no  hesitatioa  in  inserting  his 
Paper,  recommended  as  it  is  by  its  brevity,  and  the  absence  of  the  customary 
needless  speculations  with  which  almost  every  essay  on  disease  is  both  begnn 
and  ended. 

To  iht  Editor  of  the  Seket  Medical  Lihrary  and  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine, 

Sib, — During  the  Spring  of  1837,  Pneumonia  Typhoides  prevailed  epidemically 
in  this  plac&  (Sag  Harbor),  and  as  is  common  on  the  invasion  of  epidemics,  different 
physicians  taking  different  views  of  its  nature,  pursue  directly  contrary  plans  of 
treatment.  Those  who  regarded  it  as  inflammatory,  used  the  antiphlogistic,  and 
those  who  considered  it  as  essentially  typhoid,  stimulated.  The  symptoms,  as  I 
observed  them,  were  as  follows :«— Commencing  with  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
common  colds,  they  gradually  and  rapidly  increased  in  severity,  and  on  the  first 
visit  there  appeared  fulness  and  lividity  of  countenance,  assuming  a  darker 
colour  around  the  month ;  and  beneath  the  lower  eyelid  injection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva.   Lassitude  and  soreness  of  the  flesh,  aversion  to  motion  of  any  kind  so 
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great,  that  moeh  importanit j  was  Deoesaary  even  to  elieit  any  iaformation  fron 
the  sick  in  respect  to  their  own  feelings.  Pain  ofien,  but  not  always,  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  chest,  but  so  slight  as  rarely  to  be  complained  of,  unless  atten* 
tion  was  specially  directed  thereto.  Headache  uniformly  present,  amounting  in 
the  course  of  the  disease  to  delirium  and  stupor ;  the  patient  lying  on  the  back, 
and  sinking  in  the  bed.  Tongue  at  first  covered  with  a  whi'te  fur,  gradually  be- 
coming of  a  dirty  green,  and  finally  of  a  black  colour,  as  in  typhus ;  the  gums 
and  teeth  incrusted  with  the  same.  Breathing  somewhat  hurried,  accompanied 
with  sighing,  and  a  crepitating  rale  which  could  be  heard  in  some  cases  at  a 
distance  of  six  feet,  and  always  distinctly  audible  without  the  stethoscope,  when 
the  ear  was  applied  to  the  chest.  Deep  inspiration  caused  slight  cough,  but  was 
unattended  with  pain  or  other  inconyenience.  But  little  cough,  and  that  giving  a 
diffused  stuffing  and  moist  sound. ;  expectoration  first  of  a  greenish  hue,  filled  with 
globules  of  air,  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  like  pieces  of  half  dissolved  glue, 
becoming  in  a  few  days  of  a  lighter  colour ;  frothy,  sometimes  streaked  with 
blood,  and  lastly,  when  recovery  took  pl|ice,  consisting  entirely  of  yellow  mucus. 
Pulse  accelerated,  but  low,  and  often  irregular.  Heat  for  the  most  part  above  the 
natural  standard;  but  while  the  body  was  so,  the  extremities  would  be  cold. 
Skin  dry.  Nausea,  but  rarely  vomiting.  Bowels  with  one  exception  consti- 
pated. '  Attacks  confined  to  adults,  between  the  years  of  twenty  and  forty-five, 
but  it  was  not  noticed  that  the  intemperate  were  more  liable  to  it  than  others ; 
when  however  they  were  its  victims,  the  disease  was  aggravated,  and  the  result 
more  unfortunate. 

Treatment. — When  called  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  I  evacuated  the 
stomach  and  bowels  with  a  combination  of  ipecac,  grs.  xv. ;  sub.  mur.  byd., 
grs.  XX.  If  not  so  early,  the  ipecac,  was  omitted,  and  a  few  grs.  of  the  sub. 
muriat.  added.  Large  blisters,  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  were  applied  to  the 
chest.  After  gentle  evacuation  of  the  primte  vise,  pills  of  opii.,  grs.  ss. ;  sub. 
mur.,  grs.  ij.,  were  ordered  every  six  hours,  varying  the  proportions  so  as  to 
prevent  purging,  and  obtain  the  constitutional  etfect.  Ipecac,  and  camphor  were 
often  added  to  the  pill,  according  as  stimulation  was  considered  more  or  less  re- 
quisite, and  to  promote  diaphoresis.  Senega,  squill  and  other  stimulatihg  expec- 
torants were  freely  given  towards  the  close  of  the  disease ;  and  the  emollients,  as 
flax-seed,  slippery-elm,  &c.  at  the  commencement.  Brandy,  wine,  capsicum,  and 
the  like,  after  the  third  or  fourth,  supported  the  sinking  powers  of  life,  and  were 
often  necessary  from  the  beginning.  Mercury,  however,  was  the  sheet  anchor, 
I  might  almost  call  it  a  specific.  When  pushed  to  ptyalism,  if  the  blisters  had 
produced  free  vesication  the  patient  was  safe.  By  pursuing  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment I  lost  but  one  patient  out  of  fifteen,  and  he  was  of  intemperate  hahits, 
delirious,  with  cold  extremities,  passing  his  urine  and  feces  involuntarily;  low, 
rapid,  irregular  pulse,  &c.  when  I  first  saw  him.  Brandy,  ether,  and  opium  were 
profusely  used,  and  five  blisters  in  succession  on  the  same  spot  did  not  cause 
vesication :  he  sunk  on  the  third  day  without  having  had  the  least  alleviation  of 
a  single  symptom.  Another  physician,  who  practised  in  much  the  same  manner, 
lost  but  one  in  twenty-three.  Bleeding  was  only  used  once  by  me,  (never  by 
him,)  in  a  case  that  partook  more  of  an  inflammatory  character.  With  great  mis- 
giving at  the  time  from  the  known  nature  of  the  epidemic,  and  although  ultimate 
recovery  followed,  I  am  sensible  it  was  injurious  and  protracted  his  illness. 
Another  physician  bled  in  five  cases,  and  lost  four.    Antimony  was  commonly 
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inadmissible,  except  in  the  first  stage,  and  bat  little  used.  In  sporadic  cases 
occurring  since  that  time,  however,  it  has  answered  a  mnch  better  purpose,  as 
they  are  more  inflammatory.  Turpeth  mineral  did  not  equal  the  high  expecta- 
tion formed  of  it  from  the  recommendation  of  Thatcher. 

Respectfully,  Yours, 
Sag  Harbor^  February  7th,  1838.  J.  H.  Datton,  M.  D. 
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BoyUton  Prize  Dissertations  for  Mc  year  1836  anJ  1837;  (viz..  On 
Intermittent  Fever  in  New  England,  on  Neuralgia,  and  on  Direct 
Exploration.)  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.D.  ;  Fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  Member  of  the  Soci6te  M^dicale 
d'Observation  of  Paris.  Boston :  Charles  P.  Little  and  James  Brown. 
1838.  pp.  378.  8vo. 

These  dissertations  are  favourable  evidence  of  the  industry,  research,  and  can- 
dour of  Dr.  Holmes.  They  have  higher  claims  on  our  notice  than  those  of 
novelty.    They  are  useful  and  practical  in  their  tendency  and  application. 

In  the  first  dissertation,  or  "  Facts  and  Traditions  respecting  the  Existence  of 
Indigenous  Intermittent  Fever  in  New  England,''  the  author  introduces  a  num- 
ber of  curious  historical  fragments  illustrative  of  the  localities  of  this  disease. 
Of  the  early  opinions  entertained  of  the  salubrity  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  an 
instance  is  given  in  the  language  of  the  IReverend  Mr.  Higgeson,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  New  England's  Plantation,"  in  which,  after  some  sentences  of  eulogy, 
he  farther  adds :— '*  And  therefore,  I  think  it  is  a  wise  course  for  all  cold  com- 
plections  to  come  to  take  physick  in  New  England ;  for  a  sup  of  New  England's 
aire  is  better  than  a  draught  of  Old  England's  ale."  A  more  orthodox  opinion 
than  is  advanced  by  some  divines  of  the  present  day. 

The  spirit  of  exaggeration,  in  reference  to  the  climate  of  a  newly-discovered 
region,  is  manifested  in  the  observations  of  Wood,  the  author  of  "New  Eng- 
land's Prospect."  He  left  the  country  in  1633.  "  To  my  knowledge,"  he  says, 
"  I  never  knew  any  that  had  the  [small]  pox,  measles,  green  sickness,  head- 
ache, stone,  or  consumptions,  &c.  Many  that  come  infirm  out  of  England  retain 
their  old  grievances  still ;  and  some  that  were  long  troubled  with  lingering  dis- 
eases, as  coughs  of  the  lungs,  consumptions,  &c.,  have  been  restored  by  that 
medicinal  climate  to  their  former  strength  and  health."  The  mortuary  returns 
in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  New  England  are  now  in  sad  contradiction  with  this 
flattering  picture.  Consumption  is,  we  believe,  the  cause  of  one  out  of  every 
six  deaths  in  that  region. 

Dr.  Holmes  renders  it  more  than  probable,  on  the  strength  of  the  various 
authorities  which  he  adduces,  that  intermittent  fever  was  known  to  exist  at  an 
early  period  of  the  settlement  of  New  England;  but  its  prevalence  was  very 
limited,  "  and  the  only  place  which  we  can  clearly  point  to,  as  giving  origin  to 
the  disease,  is  New  Haven." 

The  author  afterwards  gives  the  "  evidence  derived  from  more  recent  sources ;" 
the  "  facts  relating  to  places  situated  upon  the  larger  rivers  and  their  tributaries ;" 
"  facts  relating  to  regions  bordering  upon  lakes  and  ponda." 

The  second  essay  is  "  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Neuralgia."  It  con- 
sists of  an  inquiry  into  the  definition  and  antiquity  of  the  disease;  the  conditions 
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of  the  sttfferingr  pan  and  of  the  system  in  general,  «nd  the  trettment.  Under  the 
first  of  these  heads  We  read  the  following  as  the  definition  of  neuralgia  proposed 
by  the  author.  *^  Pain  in  ike  continuity  of  a  nervout  trunk  ot  filament^  or  in  Hi 
expanded  extremities^  when  unattended  6y,  or  in  obvious  disproportion  to,  any  organic 
changes  in  the  part  to  which  the  pain  is  referred^ 

Respecting  the  second  head,  or  the  antiquity  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Holmes,  after 
adducing  yarioas  authorities,  says :  ^*  For  us,  then,  neuralgia  is  not  a  disease  of 
modern  origin,  and  we  are  spared  the  discussions  sometimes  indulged  in  upon 
the  ruinous  effects  of  advancing  civilization  and  refinement,  the  enervating  influ- 
ences of  tea  and  coffee,  and  similar  matters  of  speculation." 

A  critical  examination  is  then  entered  into  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  neuralgia, 
and  the  probable  nature  of  the  organic  change.  First,  we  are  told  of  the  authors 
who  suppose  that  there  is  "some  alteration  of  the  nerve  affected  :*'  next,  a  more 
generally  received  opinion,  "  that  neuralgia  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  merve, 
or  of  the  neurilema."  This  last  hypothesis,  attributed  to  Dr.  Parry  of  Bath, 
whoee  Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  appeared  in  1815,  *'was  dis- 
tinctly brought  forward  in  the  treatise  of  Hamel,  published  in  1803."  It  is  fully 
inyestigated  by  Dr.  Holmes,  who  shows  iiimself  to  be  a  calm  and  careful  critical 
commentator.  Connected,  and  indeed  necessarily  involved  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  neuritis,  or  proper  inflammation  of  a 
nerve,  which,  in  the  Tolume'before  us,  is  well  conducted*  The  author  sums  up 
with  the  following  conclusions:— 

"  First.  As  M.  Martinet  has  declared,  and  as  his  cases  demonstrate,  inflam- 
mation of  the  nerves  is  one  of  the  causes  of  neuralgia. 

*^  Secondly.  Pathological  anatomy,  the  history  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
effects  of  treatment,  concur  in  showing. that  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  the 
affection  we  are  considering,  are  owing  to  some  condition  different  from  inflam* 
mation." 

Another  theory,  brought  forward  in  the  work  of  Roche  and  Sanson,  that  neu- 
ralgia, in  common  with  the  neuroses,  depends  on  **  the  accumulation  of  the  nerv' 
ous  fluid  in  a  tissue,"  is  mentioned,  and  speedily  dismissed. 

Among  the  local  causes  of  neuralgia,  are  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  or 
tumour  pressing  on  the  nerve  leading  to  the  part  pained,  and  the  tension  which 
some  of  the  fibres  of  a  nenre  undergo  when  it  has  been  but  partially  divided. 

The  opinion  that  the  origin  of  this  affection  is  in  the  spinal  marrow,  **  was  long 

ago  brought  forward  by  Lentin,"  and  has  of  late  been  reproduced  and  enlarged 

on  by  Tate,  Teale,  and  others.    Dr.  Holmes's  review  of  the  argumenU  and  facts 

in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  and  his  analysis  of  their  real  value,  are  not  favour. 

able  to  our  credence  in  it, — any  more  than  in  the  doctrine  which  supposes  the 

cause,  or  one  of  the  causes  of  neuralgia,,  to  depend  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the 

brain. 

**  Mr.  Swan's  supposition,  that  neuralgia  is  symptomatic  of  a  general  irrita. 
bility  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  open  to  several  objections.  It  is  ob- 
vious, in  the  first  place,  that  this  hypothesis  does  not  at  all  explain  why  a  single 
nerve  should  be  the  constant  seat  of  suffering." 

In  reply  to  the  "  not  very  new  idea,"  that  neuralgia  arises  from  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  we  have,  among  others  brought  forward  by  the  authcnr,  the 
declaration  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  tells  us  that,  •*  allowing  some  of  the  blame  to 
be  deserved,  that  is  laid  upon  the  digestive  organs,  as  causing  all  kinds  of  dis- 

17* 
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eases  of  all  parts— a  Yolgar  assomption,  easily  made,  and  savingf  a  world  of  ilk- 
restigation  and  accurate  reasonings— we  have  never  seen  but  one  case  of  neural- 
gia  referrible  to  such  an  origin,''^    . 

**  The  best,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  important  of  the  conditions  giving 
oriffin  to  neuralgia,  is  the  state  of  the  system,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  produced  by 

malaria." 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia,  according  to  the  different  pathological  indications, 
is  given  with  needful  detail  by  Dr.  Holmes.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume  itself,  for  satisfaction  on  this  bead,  which  will  well  repay  him  for  the 
trouble  of  perusal.  A  bare  enumeration  of  the  therapeutic  means  employed, 
under  the  head  of  'external  applications,'  and  of  Maternal  remedies,'  must  suffice 
in  this  place.  Of  the  first,  the  author  mentions  leeches,  cupping,  pressure  and 
friction,  cold  applications,  warm  applications,  rubefacients,  Misters,  endermic 
treatment,  setons  and  issues,  moxa,  acupuncture,  electricity,  electro-puncture^ 
galvanism,  magnetism,  sea  bathing  and  medicinal  baths.  Under  the  second 
head  are  mentioned ;  narcotics,  sub-carbonate  of  iron  and  turpentine,  varioas 
tonics  and  antispasmodics. 

We  have  also  an  additional  sub-chapter  on  the  **  Surgical  Operations  proposed 
for  the  Relief  of  Neuralgia,'*  viz.  section  of  the  nerves,  excision  of  a  part  of  the 
nerve,  caustic  upon  the  affected  nerve. 

This  essay  is  terminated  by  various  formal®,  the  same  as  those  given  by  M. 
Jolly,  at  the  end  of  his  article  on  Neuralgia,  in  the  Dietionmre  de  Medtant  ti  de. 
Chirurgie  Pratiqut8, 

The  third  and  last  essay  of  Dr  Holmes,  "  On  the  Utility  and  Importance  of 
Direct  Exploration  in  Medical  Practice,"  will  be  considered  the  most  valuable 
of  the  three.  Whatever  prejudices  may  have,  for  a  time,  prevented  this  branch  of 
diagnosis,  and  of  prognosis,  from  being  properly  attended  to,  its  value  is  now  so 
generally  conceded,  that  ignorance  of  the  means  to  render  it  available  must 
greatly  detract  from  the  usefulness  and  skill  of  a  physician. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  volume  of  Dh 
Holmes  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  physician,  who  has  not 
arbitrarily  imposed  on  himself  limits  in  this  respect  which  he  will  not  pass. 
We  know,  that  there  is  more  probability  qf  this  self-denial  of  literary  aliment 
being  evinced  by  the  man  who  has  but  a  single  shelf  of  books,  and  they  not  the 
most  classical  or  select,  than  by  one  whose  stores  are  already  considerable. 


A  IHscourse  Commemorative  of  Philip  Syng  Physick^  M.  Z).,  Pre- 
pared by  Appointment  of  the  Faculty  and  Class  of  the  Louisville 
Medical  Institute,  and  delivered  January  12M,  1838.  By  Charles 
Caldwell,  M.  D.     Prentice  and  Weissenger.  1838,  pp.  41. 

A  contemporary  and  actor  on  the  same  stage  with  the  subject  of  his  Discourse, 
Dr.  Caldwell  was  so  far  qualified  to  tell  of  the  career,  and  to  note  the  chief  inci- 
dents of  the  life  of  Dr.  Physick.  These  he  has  done  with  vigour  and  spirit,  not 
entirely  divested  of  exaggerMion ;  as  where  he  supposes  the  two  favourite  pupils 
of  John  Hunter,  Physick  and  Jenner,  to  be  representatives  of  respectively  the 
United  States  and  England,  struggling  for  the  ascendency  of  talents  and  distinc- 
tion, and  waging  *'  afresh  the  conflicts  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies,  which  had  recently  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter."  Whereas 
in  fact,  the  early  tastes  and  predilections  of  these  two  young  men,  were  as  dif- 
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knnt  as  waa  their  anbaeqoent  profesaional  course.  Jenoer  was  fond  of  natural 
history  and  comparatiTe  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  took  small  interest  in  sur- 
gery. His  paper  on  the  habits^  of  the  Cuckoo  is  well  known.  Physick  was 
devoted  to  surgery,  and  cared  for  and  studied  little  else.  To  any  man,  who 
knew  the  unimaginative  mind  of  the  American  surgeon,  the  supposition  is  pass- 
ably amusing,  that  he,  then  a  pains-taking  industrious  student  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  should  think  for  a  moment,  and,  still  more,  continue  to  act  under  the  be- 
lief of  his  being  the  champion  of  the  intellectual  character  of  his  country.  We 
think  it  just  as  likely  that  he  used  to  fill  up  the  inSeryals  of  his  hospital  duties 
and  preparation  for  the  anatomical  theatre,  with  reading  the  Iliad,  and  sketching 
a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  to  be  called  the  Death  of  the  Cuckoo,  or  Columbia 
Triumphant. 

An  additional  example  of  this  yiolent  straining  for  effect,  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  is  furnished  in  the  statement  gravely  made, 
that  the  post  mortem  examinations  of  persons  dead  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  by 
Dr.  Physick,  were  the  beginning  of  and  inducement  to  the  study  of  morbid  ana- 
tomy in  modern  times.  '*  From  Philadelphia,  where  it  began,  the  practice  of 
post  mortem  inspection  passed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  from  thence  to  Europe, 
especially  to  France."  Napoleon,  we  are  told,  in  addition,  gare  it  rogue  in  his 
armies,  and  from  there  **  the  practice  extended  to  all  other  armies,  hospitals  and 
places,  and  is  now  universal.  And  I  repeat,"  continues  Dr.  Caldwell,  •^  that  so 
little  had  been  done  in  that  important  mode  of  research,  and  so  little  considera- 
tion had  been  attached  to  it,  that  with  Physick,  in  1793,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
practically  and  efficiently  commenced."  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow 
this  circuitous  and  yet  rapid  course  of  ratiocination.  Were  not  ideality  and 
marvellousness  much  more  active  than  causality,  when  the  biographer  prepared 
this  part  of  his  discourse  f 

Liet  us  hasten,  however,  to  assure  our  readers,  that,  in  mentioning  the  blemishes 
of  this  performance  first,  it  was  not  because  of  their  overshadowing  or  being 
more  numerous  than  the  commendable  traits  which  abound  in  it.  The  errors  are 
on  the  side  of  good  feeling;  but  they  would  seem  to  imply,  what  certainly  is  not 
the  case,  a  necessity  for  introducing  suppositious  merit  in  the  life  of  a  man,, 
whose  real  worth  and  deeds  are  so  deservedly  prominent  and  understood.  Dr. 
Physick  need  not  be  examined  through  a  magnifying  glass,  in  order  to  enable 
the  inqairer  to  see  his  peculiar  abilities. 

'  Dr.  Caldwell  introduces  some  incidents  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
character  of  the  deceased  Professor,  and  upon  the  whole  has  worked  up  a  picture 
which,  if  not  a  portrait  in  all  its  points  and  proportions,  may  well  be  examined 
by  the  youthful  aspirant  after  professional  greatness.  The  impressions  which  it 
produces  are  profitable  and  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  will  serve  to  suggest  an 
^enlarged  view  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General 

Hospitaltfor  they  ear  1837. 

This  report  is  a  favourable  exhibition  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Hos- 
pital proper,  and  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  connected  with  it,  for  the  reception  and 
treatnient  of  the  Insane.    We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  extracts. 

*'It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  that  the  whole  number  of 
patients  recovered  at  the  Hospital  in  Allan  Street,  during  the  year  1837,  has 
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been  440,  of' ik^ horn  306  have  been  cared,  and  153  relieved.'*  Reference  id  made 
to  ^^the  occasional  appearance  of  erysipelas,  and  the  apprehension  of  an  increase 
of  this  distressing  malady  among  the  patients  of  the  hospital."  And  steps  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  taken  to  arrest  the  progress,  though  without  entire 
success.  ' 

'*  The  number  of  boarders  received  at  the  McLean  Asylum  far  the  Insane, 
during  the  year,  has  been  130,  of  whom  73  have  been  discharged,  cured.  The 
last  Annual  Report  mentioned  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell  had  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  Physician  and  Superintendent,  afler  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Lee. 
IRvery  anticipation  in  which  the  trustees  then  indulged,  in  regard  to  the  gentle- 
man thus  selected,  has  been  in  the  fullest  manner  realized.  He  has  most  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  the  same  system  of  moral  and  medical  treatment  which  had 
been  previously  adopted.  He  has,  like  his  eminent  predecessors,  identified  him- 
self with  the  interests  and  usefulness  of  the  institution,  ^nd  his  administration, 
like  theirs,  has  been  marked  by  devoted ness  to  the  great  objects  of  what  it  was 
founded.'* 

We  may,  perhaps,  find  room  hereaiYer  for  parts  of  Dr.  Bell's  report  of  the  nnm' 
bers,  proportion  in  regard  to  sei,  and  the  cures  of  the  insane ;  and  his  reflexions 
on  the  probabilities  of  success,  according  to  the  period  of  duration  of  the  disease, 
and  the  moral  treatment  demanded  under  these  circumstances. 


Statement  of  Deaths  with  the  Diseases  and  Ages  in  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  j/ear  1837. 

The  following  are  the  Births  and  Deaths  of  each  month : — 


Months. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

January  -  -  - 

401 

361 

763 

367 

335 

493 

February  -  - 

330 

339 

659 

309 

187 

396 

March  -  -  - 

377 

343 

730 

318 

309 

437 

April  -  -  -  - 

337 

336 

653 

337 

198 

435 

May  -  -  -  - 

338 

313 

640 

356 

305 

461 

June  -  -  -  - 

318 

397 

615 

183 

143 

336 

July  -  -  -  - 

368 

333 

690 

376 

335 

501 

August  -  -  - 

346 

340 

686 

369 

318 

687 

September  -  # 

353 

351 

703 

309 

193 

403 

October  -  -  - 

348 

313 

661 

167 

168  , 

335 

November  -  - 

338 

333 

661 

309 

193 

403 

December  -  - 

403 

336 

738 

165 

183 

348 

4335 

3953 

8188 

3755 

3447 

5302 

Of  the  above,  deducting  the  Still-born,  which  were  321,  there  were  Males  of 
30  years  and  upwards,  1170— nnder  30  years,  1397.  Femaks  of  30  years  and 
upwards,  1035— under  30  years,  1389. 


EDITORIAL  IMAGINATION. 

When,  two  months  ago,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sharplbss,  on  the  *'  Use  and  Abuse 
of  the  Pessary,"  appeared  in  this  Journal,  we  did  not  suppose  that  we  should 
be  undet  the  necessity  of  making  some  remarks  on  the  abuse  of  editorial 
imagination,  whfch  has  been  oddly  developed  in  some  strictures  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ;  first,  on  the  author  of  the  paper,  and,  second,  on 
us,  for  giving  it  insertion  "  without  comment."    Our  readers  will  be  surprised 
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to  learn,  that  a  notable  discoTery  has  been  made,  of  the  practice  recommended 
and  tried  by  Dr.  Sharpless  in  certain  varieties  of  diseases  of  the  uterine  system, 
being  cordra  honos  mortt^  and  disposing  the  patient  to  acquire  vicious  habits. 

For  ourselTeSf  we  can  submit,  without  the  aid  of  philosophy,  to  censure  in  the 
American  Journal ;  and  would  only  smile  at  these  bubbles  emitted  from  its  stag- 
nant pool  of  common  place,  if  important  interests  were  not  involved  in  this  matter. 
We  can  overlo<^  the  want  of  editorial  courtesy,  evinced  in  the  needless  person- 
ality of  introducing  the  name  of  the  editor  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Journal,  in 
which  the  obnoxious  article  appeared; — and  might  attribute  it  to  inexpe- 
rience, were  it  net  for  the  characteristically  self-complacent  allusion  to  the 
length  of  •*  editorial  career.'*  But  we  cannot,  in  common  justice,  regard  with, 
eqaal  indulgence  the  manifest  breach  of  editorial  and  critical  propriety,  in  the 
elearly  implied  impeachment  of  the  experience  of  Dr.  Sharpless  in  the  disease  on 
which  he  writes,  under  the  plea  '*  that  he  is  an  unmarried  man,  and  unconnected. 
with  any  public  institution  for  those  complaints." 

Allegations  like  these  are  surely  in  bad  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  their  faulty 
logic.  What,  we  may  ask,  would  be  the  effect,  if  a  writer,  in  his  comments  on 
the  practice  of  a  professional  brother,  should,  afVer  adverting  to  the  fact  of  the  lat^ 
ter^s  having  committed  matrimony,  argue  against  his  impartiality  and  independ- 
ence of  clinical  research,  on  the  ground  of  the  partnership  thus  formed  I .  Would 
not  this  be  very  properly  considered  an  impertinent  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of 
the  domestic  circle  !  Nor  is  it  less  clear,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  man's  being 
onmarried  ought  not  deprive  him  of  his  social  and  domestic  privileges,  nor  sub- 
ject him  to  disparaging  remarks  in  his  public  and  professional  labours  and  under* 
takings.  Ethically  .considered,  the  timidity  of  the  other  sex  in  making  their 
complaints  known  to  a  medical  man,  and  especially  to  one  who  is  yet  a 
bachelor,  cannot  be  blamed.  It  is  a  pardonable  weakness,  though  oAen  produc-i 
five  of  protracted  misery,  and  even  death  to  the  patient  who  is  thus  backward,  at 
iiist  to  communicate  her  distress,  and  afterwards  to  allow  of  the  necessary  means 
of  relief  being  had  recourse  to.  Every  physician  knows  the  absurdity,  in  fact, 
of  the  idea,  that  greater  skill  and  delicacy  of  manner  and  reserve  are  displayed 
by  a  married  than  by  a  single  man,  in  his  professional  intercourse  with  the  sex. 
Such  an  opinion  held  or  insinuated  from  any  medical  quarter  can,  therefore, 
only  subject  the  utterer  to  the  imputation  of  unfairness  and  insincerity. 

That  mere  bachelorship  does  not  disqualify  a  physician  from  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  distinction  and  confidence  in  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  females, 
we  have,  among  others,  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  William  Hunter,— -whose 
reputation  must  have  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  editor  of  the  American 
Journal.  Nor  is  the  being  *'  unconnected  with  any  public  institution"  evidence 
of  want  of  opportunities  for  acquiring  even  extensive  experience  of  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  disease.  A  very  slight  retrospection  in  medical  literature  will 
suffice  to  show,  that  we  are  indebted  to  physicians  thus  circumstanced  for  some 
of  the  best  medical  works,  including  those  on  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females. 
Kit  were  necessary,  we  could  adduce  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  whose  opinions 
have  ever  been  regarded  in  the  American  Jourual  of  the  Medical  Sciences  as  of 
the  highest  authority  in  his  department. 

Having  pointed  out  the  defects,  both  in  ethics  and  logic,  of  the  introductory 
matter,  we  now  come  to  the  charge  itself  against  both  the  contributor  to  oui: 
pages,  Dr.  Sharpless,  and,  by  implication,  ourselves.    We  might  reply,  in  general 
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tenns,  to  the  criticism,  in  the  words  of  the  Lady  Olivia  to  her  steward,—- '<  O 
yoa  are  sick  of  self  lore,  Malrolio,  and  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite. 
To  be  generous,  gniltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird- 
bolts,  that  yoa  deem  cannon-bullets."  But  we  must  be  more  specific,  and  say ; 
that,  although  endowed  with  a  tolerably  active  imagination,  hi^pily  it  is  not  in 
that  prurient  or  morbid  state  which  could  make  us  see  in  a  clear  and  carefully 
written  description  of  a  practice  for  the  relief  of  disease^  by  a  professional  man, 
recorded  in  a  professional  work,  and  addressed  to  professional  readers,  matter  for 
lubricity  of  thought  and  incitement  to  vice.  We  have  not  accustomed  ourselves, 
or  rather  have  never  attempted,  to  pervert  from  their  intended  and  obvious  mean- 
ing and  use,  professional  accounts  of  the  various  aids  and  contrivances  for  th« 
relief  of  pain  and  disease  in  the  mucous  passages.  WhMhCf  the  instrument  be 
bougie  or  catheter,  pessary  or  speculum,  we  can  read  of  its  use  and  abuse  with-* 
out  digressing  into  impure  commentary,  and  have  recourse  to  it  in  suitable 
cases,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  propitiate  the  conntenancey  and  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  patient  by  an  assurance  that  our  intentions  are  moral,  and  that  the 
practice  will  not  tempt  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  vicious  indulgences. 
A  professional  man  ought  not  to  foster  the  thought,  nor  admit  the  possibility  in 
the  mind  of  his  patient,  of  the  extraneous  gloss  of  moral  impurity  and  turpitude 
on  the  means  which,  after  due  reflection,  he  believes  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  disease. 

A  person  intent  on  reaching  impure  conclttsions,  cotild  find  cause  to  stigmatise 
the  use  of  any  one  of  the  instruments  above  named,  with  as  much  asperity  and 
show  of  reason  as  are  evinced  in  the  strictures  of  the  American  Jo|irnal  on  Dr« 
Sharpless^s  practice*  Cases  even,  might,  probably,  be  adduced  cenfirmatory  of 
the  critic's  view;  for  what  act  so  monstrous,  which  a  diseased  imagination^  at 
some  time  or  another,  has  not  suggested. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the 
American  Journal,  seems  to  ns  to  be  exceedingly  reprehensible,  both  in  its  wmt 
of  ingenuousness  and  of  delica«y«  In  the  first  place;  that  must  be  eonsidered  s 
novel  display  of  moral  tactics  for  arnesting  the  effects  of  what  is  conceived  to  be 
an  improper  narratire  and  exposition,  which  consists  in  repdblifthing  and  giving 
diffusion  to  the  obnoxious  matter.  Still  more  strabge  is  the  plan  of  giving  point 
to,  by  setting  off,  in  italics,  certain  passages  of  the  original  essay,  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  unnoticed  by  a  great  majority  of  readers :  and  this  is  done  with- 
out even  the  common,  if  not  invariable,  explanatory  remark  of  a  reviewer  or  com- 
mentator, when  he  takes  this  license  with  his  author.  The  reader  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  is  left  to  infer,  from  a  perusal  of  the  quotation 
introduced  from  Dr.  Sharpless's  paper,  that  he,  Dr.  S.,  had  thus  designated  in 
italics  particular  passages ;  whereas  the  whole  merit,  both  of  the  perception  of 
any  indelicacy  and  of  making  and  trumpeting  abroad,  as  such,  the  matter  quoted, 
must  rest  with  the  reviewer,  or  the  editor  of  the  Journal  in  question.  But,  as  if 
the  latter  were  really  ambitious  of  establishing  beyond  all  dispute  an  undivided 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  impurity  where  none  was  uttered  or  implied,  and  of 
vicious  indulgences  where  none  were  held  forth,  or  even  thought  of,  there  follows, 
after  the  (wrongly)  italicised  quotation,  a  reference  to  a  popular  work  on  a  solitary 
vice,  which,  in  this  instance,  would  have  the  effect,  though  of  course  not  intend- 
ed, of  suggesting  its  indulgence  to  novices  and  the  inexperienced. 

With  as  lively  a  feeling  «'  of  unaffected  pain,''  and  as  fully  prompted  by  ^^ « 
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strong  sense  of  duty,"  as,  in  these  partiodars,  are  claimed  by  the  reviewer  in  the 
Ameriean  Joarnal,  a  more  tolerant' censor  than  he  might  very  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  bring  the  following  charges  against  him:  1.  Interrupting  that  confi- 
dence which  should  ever  exist  among  professional  men,  by  inducing  a  fear  of 
their  plain  professional  statements  having  a  distorted  ethical  construction  put 
open  them.  S.  Contributing  to  the  probabilities  of  these  misconstructions  gain- 
ing the  ear  of  the  general  community,  and  thus  increasing  th»  existing  aversion  of 
the  other  sex  to  communicate  an  account  of  their  pains  and  diseases,  and,  still 
more,  to  submit,  to  the  treatment  which  may  be  imperatively  required  for  their 
removal,  and  even  for  saving  life  itself.  3.  Libelling  the  sex,  by  an  averment, 
that  individuals  of  it  would  be  inclined  to  convert  the  iustruments  of  surgery 
used  for  the  cnie  of  certain  diseases,  into  the  means  of  vicious  gratification. 

But  we  do  not  suppose  the  writer  in,  or  the  editor  of,  the  American 
Journal,  guilty  of  fixed  intention  of  the  wrongs  which  might  be  thus  charged 
upon  him.  His  present  is  a  sadden  outbreak,  the  result,  probably,  of  some 
strong  impnlse;  peuohanee  the  effect  of  second  sight,  in  this  age  of  animal 
magnetism.  We  the  more  incline  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  from  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  preceding  number  of  said  Journal,  details  of  a  new  prac- 
tice in  leucorrhasa  were  published,  which,  to  an  imagination  at  all  warped, 
would  have  furnished  matter  for  severe  criticism,  and  been  stigmatised  as  re- 
volting to  the  moral  sense.  They  were  allowed,  however,  conspicuous  insertion* 
'  without  comment.*  Whether  the  high  sanction  of  the  name  under  which  they 
were  presented,  or  the  mere  feet  of  their  appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  American 
Journal,  was  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  great  practical  value  and  illuminated 
moral  application,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But  this  much  we  know ;  that, 
although  the  .practice  struck  us  as  somewhat  odd,  yet  seeing  no  indications,  in 
the  shape  of  itali)cs,  of  what  we  ought  to  think  naughty,  no  warning  of  commen- 
tary to  guide  the  unsuspecting  reader  to  a  knowledge  of  any  hidden  meaning  and 
sinister  leeults,  we  inserted  an  account  of  it  in  our  pages.  Should  the  Edit<M' 
revoke  his  t«i/»niftctf«ir/our  readers  may  judge  in  what  a  sad  predicament  we 
shall  be  placed,  for  having,  however  unwittingly,  run  counter  to  so  consisteni 
and  impartial  a  etfuwr  nwrum  et  merarum* 

We  subjoin  the  reply  of  Dr.  Sharpless  to  the  article  above  referred  to  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

7b  tht  Editor  of  the  Seled  Medical  Library  y  and  EelecHe  Journal  of  Medicine, 

SiR,^To  the  unjustifiably  severe  strictures  of  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  on  my  article  '*  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the 
Pessary,"  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Eclectic  Journal,  I  shall  make 
a  short  reply;  restricting  myself  to  a  few  points.  I  leave  to  you  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  its  ethical  bearings,  as  you  are  impeached  for  giving 
currency  to  my  alleged  enors. 

To  the  insinuatio'n,  that  I  had  pretended  to  more  experience  in  uterine  diseases 
than  could  possibly  have  been  the  case,  as  I  was  unmarried,  &c.,  I  will  reply,  that 
a  practice  of  fourteen  years,  preceded  by  a  year's  residence  in  the  Aims-House  of 
this  city,  with  my  attention  drawn  during  the  whole  time  to  such  maladies,  has 
thrown  an  unusual  proportion  of  cases  into  my  hands ;  and,  in  eonseqaence*  certain 
opinions  have  been  imbibed  and  practice  instituted,  that  may  appear «'  monstrons 
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to  the  Editor.  The  use  of  the  bougie  iu  neuralgic  vagina  was  founded  on  ani^logy, 
from  my  haring  witnessed  the  benefit  of  it  in  other  irritable  passages.  The  vahie  of 
this  NEW  application  the  learned  Editor  does  not  condescend  to  consider;  but,  for- 
getting that  a  legitimate  review  of  an  essay  should  be  confined  to  the  inttinsic 
merits  of  its  contents,  he  utterly  condemns  the  innovation,  from  a  possibility  of 
their  abuse  in  an  eril-minded  female.  It  is  truly  a  novel  reason,  why  a  new  poi- 
son or  surgical  instrument  should  not  be  introduced  into  '*  practice,"  for  fear  per- 
sons desirous  of  suicide  might  kill  themselves  therewith.  On  this  principle,  the 
discoverer  of  oxalic  or  prnssic  acid;  or  the  inventor  of  the  scalpel,  should  have 
been  executed  without  **  benefit  of  clergy,"  as  an  anticipatory  punishment  for 
the  self-murders  that  might  be  committed  by  those  means. 

As  regards  the  confirmation  of  the  Editor's  fears,  by  my  "  verbal  illustrar 
tions  at  the  College  of  Physicians,"  all  that  I  gave,  were  some  cases  showing 
the  great  relief  obtained  by  the  means  proposed  ;  and  not  a  word  was  uttered 
either  by  myself,  or  by  others  in  my  hearing,  which  contained  the  most  dutant 
aUuaUm  to  a  possibility  of  the  *^  abuse"  intimated.  Moreover,  a  physician  present, 
of  much  greater  experience  than  either  the  Editor  or  myself,  remarked,  that  he 
had  once  recommended  bougies  for  the  very  disease  in  question ;  and  a  Professor  ia 
this  city  has  informed  me  that  he  has  directed  them  for  Leucorrh<Ba. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  conceded  that  bougies  are  useful  in  9omt  neuralgic  or  irri- 
table canals,  they  may  certainly  be  of  service  in  others ;  and  it  only  remains  fo  be 
considered  hoiw  they  can  be  employed,  in  case  it  is  thought  proper  to  extend  an 
acknowledged  good  practice  in  the  urethra,  to  the  vagina.  Let  me  inquire  of 
the  fastidious  Editor,  whi<;h  would  be  the  most  delicate:  to  inform  the  female 
Juiw  to  empk>y  them,  or  for  the  physician  to  use  them  himself  1  The  whole 
weight  of  the  remarks  is  upon  the  ponibk  misuse  of  the  remedy.  I  know  not 
on  what  kind  of  persons  the  Editor  has  made  his  "limited  observations";  but, 
until  the  article  had  been  written  some  time,  such  a  possibility  had  never  present- 
ed itself  to  me ;  and  then,  only,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  medical  fiiend — ^nothing  in 
the  experience  of  years  having  led  me  to  such  a  fean  I  have  heard  the  opinion, 
directly  and  indireistly,  of  a  large  proportion  of  my  medical  brethren  of  this  city 
of  the  review  and  its  sentiments,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  one  who  justifies 
ihe  criticism,  and  but  two  or  three  who  would  have  thought  of  or  feared  such 
an  abuse  of  the  remedy.  The  commendatory  notice  of  my  paper  in  two  very  re- 
spectable  medical  journals  of  this  city,  would  also  indicate  that  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  stood  alone  even  among  his  own  fra- 
ternity. I  consider  the  whole  charge  as  a  gratuitous  libel  upon  the  female  eex, 
and  utterly  incompatible  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  purity  of  feeling  and 
propriety  of  conduct. 

I  will  merely  remark,  that  the  Editor  rather  diaprovea  the  great  extent  of  his 
modesty,  and  of  his  dread  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  monstrous  doctrine, 
by  copying  the  whole  obnoxious  passage,  and  expressing  sentiments  and  anticipa- 
tions which  I  take  sincere  pleasure  in  recording,  have  been  conceived  by  few,  and 
which  still  fewer  would  have  been  so  injudicious  as  to  publish. 

Yours,  &c. 

JoHH  T.  Shabplbss,  M.D. 
Febmary  26, 1838. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Edinborgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  this 
article ; — ^as  also  for  the  renew  of  Quetelet  on  Man,  in  our  fourth  number.—^ 
Ed,  Ec,  Jounu 

In  resuming  our  account  of  thid  work,  we  hate  much  pleasure  in  laying  before 
our  readers,  as  the  first  article  in  the  third  volume,  a  memoir  of  the  Baron  Cuvier 
by  M.  Pansetj  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Academy.  This  great  man  was 
bom  in  the  year  1Y69,  at  Montb61iard,  then  in  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  to  whom  this  little  principality  passed  by  marriage,  in  the  year  1397, 
after  having  been  for  500  years  in  the  possession  of  its  own  Counts.  His  father 
was  an  officer  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  service  of  France,  to  which  Montbeliard 
became  subject  in  1794 ;  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  great  merit,  to  whom  he 
owed,  like  many  other  great  men,  very  important  advantages,  also  belonged  to 
the  same  state.  Cuvier°s  earliest  youth  was  distinguished  by  devotion  to  mental 
exercises. 

On  coming  from  school,  he  used  to  sit  on  a  stool  by  his  mother,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  listening  to  her  kind  and  endearing  instructions ;  and  he  soon  became 
much  attached  to  works  of  history,  of  voyages  and  travels,  and  philosophy.  But 
most  of  all,  he  was  delighted  with  Buffim^  whose  vvorks  he  might  be  almost  said 
to  have  by  heart.  When  quite  a  child,  he  attained  great  proficiency  in  drawing ; 
and  by  the  age  of  13,  he  had  copied  BufTon's  thousand  and  eight  coloured  plates 
of  birds,  by  which  sort  of  exercise,  his  eye  acquired  a  quickness  and  facility  of 
perception,  which  were  of  important  service  to  him  during  his  whole  life. 

He  was  intended  for  the  Church,  and  began  his  studies  in  theology  at  Mont< 
beliard.  At  the  age  of  14  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  entered  at  Tubin- 
gen; but  as  the  admissions  were  by  a  concours,  for  the  students  were  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  he  presented  himself,  and  failed,  owing  to  the  ani- 
mosity of  a  professor  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  raillery.  He  was  soon,  how* 
ever,  invited  to  Stuttgard,  by  his  sovereign,  the  reigning  Duke,  and  placed  in 
the  Gymnasium,  where  he  continued  four  years,  duringr  which  time  he  studied 
eagerly  mathematics,  natural  history,  law,  and  above  all,  technology,  which  may 
be  defined  the  knowledge  of  public  business,  (la  Science  de  r Administration,') 

His  views  even,  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  Stuttgard,  were  limited  to  some 
oflicial  situation  in  his  native  state,  which  might  consist  of  fifty  villages,  and  a 
capital -containing  4000  or  5000  inhabitants ;  but  he  was  at  this  time  invited  by 
M,  Parrot^  a  fellow  student  of  his,  who  was  offered  an  establishment  in  Russia, 
to  succeed  him  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  M,  d'Hericy^  a  Protestant  gentleman  of 
Fiquainville  in  Normandy,  an  appointment  which  he  ffladly  accepted.  Thither 
he  therefore  went  in  the  year  1788,  at  the  age  of  19,  and  continued  till  the  educa- 
tion of  his  pupil  was  finished  in  the  year  1795,  when  he  went  to  Paris  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  AhH  Tessier^  who  had  escaped  the  persecutions  of  the 
metropolis,  and  took  upon  himself  the  functions  of  a  physician  at  Fecamp, 

*  M^moires  de  T Academic  Royale  deMedecine.  Tome  iii.  4to.  pp.  522.  Paris,  1833» 
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CuTier  was  then  36;  and  he  had  employed  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  in 
Normandy  in  cultivating  most  sedulously  an  acquaintance  with  the  natural  history 
and  comparative  anatomy  of  animals,  particularly  of  insects,  fish,  and  the 
mollusca.  As  the  institution  of  popular  assemblies  was  at  that  time  the  order 
of  the  day,  he  very  judiciously  and  successfully  pressed  the  formation  of  an  io- 
Btitutiun  amon^  the  principal  landholders  of  the  district,  which,  instead  of  occa- 
p^ring  itself  with  political  discussions^  was-devoted  to  agricultural  researches, 
with  Cuvier  as  its  secretary. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  Cuvier  was  nominated  Member  of 
the  Commission  of  A.rts,  and  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  the  central  school 
of  the  Pantheon.  Soon  afterwards  when  Mertrud^  the  friend  of  Buflfon,  and 
fellow  labourer  with  Daubenton,  who  had  for  fifty  years  been  the  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  comparative 
anatomy,  Cuvier  was  nominated  to  perform  the  active  duties  of  the  office ;  and 
thus  was  he,  in  six  months  from  his  ouitting  the  country,  introduced  into  that 
noble  establishment,  to  which  he  was  aestined,  by  his  energy  and  his  talents,  to 
impart  so  much  additional  celebrity.  His  father  and  his  brother  Frederic,  the 
only  remaining  part  of  his  family,  were  then  brought  to  Paris  to  reside  with 
faim. 

In  December,  1795,  Cuvier  began  his  first  course  of  lectures,  and  his  ^sLe^ons 
d*Anatomie  Comparee**  appearea  in  five  successive  volumes,  between  the  years 
1801  and  1805,  but  he  published  in  the  interval  various  interesting  memoirs  con- 
nected with  the  same  subject;  and  in  1798,  his  Tableau  Elementaire  d'Histoire 
Naturelle.  A  few  weeks  only  before  his  death,  he  reviewed  the  first  volume  of 
his  Lemons,  and  prepared  a  new  edition  of  it,  in  concert  with  Duvemoy.  His 
Regno  Animal  appeared  in  1817,  and  the  second  edition  of  it  in  1839 ;  but  a  pro- 
jected work,  under  the  designation  of  Grande  Anatomic  Comjparee,  has  not  been 
carried  into  effect.  Very  early  in  his  career  the  attention  of  Cuvier  was  directed 
to  the  fossil  bones,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  were  deposited  in  the  Parisian 
Basin.  The  new  world  of  observation  to  which  he  thus  was  led,  gave  rise  to 
the  most  brilliant  results,  and  brought  into  operation  all  the  estimable  qualities 
for  which  he  was  distinguished.  Such  was  the  correctness  and  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  that  he  would  often,  from  the  slightest  indication,  as  the  frasmentof 
a  bone,  a  phalanx,  or  a  small  articular  facet,  reconstruct  the  whole  animal.  This 
done,  he  communicated  the  result  to  the  Institute.  *'  They  hear«  him  with  dis- 
trust, they  doubt,  they  dispute,  they  deny.  But  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
whole  skeleton  of  the  animal  is  discovered ;  the  conjectures  of  Cuvier  become 
facts,  and  incredulity  is  converted  into  admiration." 

The  author  of  this  memoir  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  progress,  nature, 
and  extent  of  Cuvier's  labours,  from  which  it  is  only  necessary  further  to  state, 
that  afler  making  many  detached  communications  to  the  Annals  of  the  Museum, 
he  published,  in  concert  with  Alexander  Brongniart,  in  four  volumes  4to,  the 
^^  Geographic  Mineralogique  des  Environs  de  Paris."  This  work  appeared  in 
1812 ;  but  in  1822  he  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  new  modelled  edition  in 
seven  volumes  4to,  in  which,  besides  his  own  discoveries,  he  gave  an  account  of 
what  had  been  done  out  of  France  during  the  whole  interval. 

Cuvier  had  a  robust  constitution,  which  seemed  to  promise  him  great  length 
of  days;  but  on  the  8th  of  May,  1832,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  at 
Paris,  the  effects  of  which  inspired  him  with  apprehension,  he  attended  the  Col- 
lege of  France,  where  he  spoke  much  and  eloquently.  He  was  little  fatigued  ; 
but  on  awaking  the  following  morning  felt  a  numbness  in  his  risht  arm.  He 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  State,  surely  a  very  imprudent  measure, 
and  on  his  return  to  dinner,  found  that  he  swallowed  with  difficulty.  In  a  few 
hours  the  paralysis  of  the  larynx  and  arm  had  extended  itself  over  his  whole 
body;  respiration  became  difficult;  and  on  Sunday  the  13th,  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  died  tranquil,  resigned,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  danger, 
and  in  complete  possession  of  his  faculties.  On  examination  no  cause  of  death 
was  discovered ;  but  the  operators  were  struck  with  the  size  of  the  brain,  and  the 
depth  of  its  sinuosities.  So  short  and  fatal  a  disease  was  regarded  as  affording 
an  example  of  one  of  the  anomalies  of  eholera. 
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Witii  regard  to  hi«  personal  qualificfttioim,  the  predominant  eliaracteristie  of 
Guvierit)  stated  to  be  a  hve  of  order,  of  which  hie  annual  reports,  during  thirty 
years,  in  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  which  came  under  his  particular  attention 
at  the  Institute,  sJford  memorable  examples.  For  justice,  candour,  and  modera- 
Uon^  he  was  eminently  distinguished ;  and  he  exercised,  very  successfully,  the 
duties  imposed  on  him  by  the  Government,  of  organizing  the  schools  of  the  dif- 
fident countries  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  France,  during  the  sway  of 
Napoleon.  The  intention  was  to  brinsr  the  system  of  general  instruction  con- 
nected with  them  into  harmony  with  that  of  France ;  but  he  saw  in  various 
coantrie|S  reasons  for  modifying  this  principle  of  action.  Viewing  his  commis- 
sioa  as  intended  to  create  or  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy,  he  formed  in  Italy,  for 
example,  a  constitution  tried  by  time,  and  consecrated  by  success.  This  he  pro- 
tected ;  and  in  Holland,  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  he 
met  with  institutions  which  tended  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
those  he  proposed  to  introduce  into  France.  He  was  reserved  to  the  world,  but 
affable  and  communicative  among  his  more  intimate  friends ;  and  particularly  to 
lealous  and  ingenious  students.  He  was  exceedingly  charitable,  but,  above  all, 
was  eminently  careful  of  his  time.  Every  day,  every  hour,  had  its  apportioned 
duties,  and  even  in  large  society,  and  amid  the  fatigues  and  embarrassments  of 
travelling,  hie  intellectual  labours  never  had  a  respite.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  having  been  born  in  the  same  years  as  Bonaparte  and  the  Duke  of 
WetUngPan, 

The  first  memoir  in  this  volnme  contains  the  Report  of  a  Commission  oftheAee^ 
demy  on  an  arUele  by  M,  Ozonam^  relaiive  io  the  existence  of  arsenic  in  glass  tubes, 

Tlie  inquiry  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  the  author,  and  M,  Idt  of  Lyons, 
having  been  employed  to  ascertain  whether  the  death  of  a  person  who  had  been 
iflterred  seven  days,  had  been  caused  by  poison.  They  discovered  traces  of 
arsenic ;  but  M.  Idt  soon  after  retracted  this  opinion,  and  declared  that  the  arsenic 
which  they  had  obtained  in  their  experiments  arose  from  the  glass  tubes  em- 
pleyed  in  conducting  them ;  and  hence  an  acquittal  took  place  of  the  accused 
person. 

Incondacting  the  investigation,  the  commissioners  examined  several  specimens 
of  glass  tubes  made  by  different  manuihcturers,  and  some  of  those  likewise 
which  had  been  employed  by  Messrs.  Ozanam  and  Idt,  but  in  none  of  them  were 
any  traces  of  arsenic  to  be  found,  except  in  one  of  dark  glass  of  unknown  origin, 
ia  which  a  minute  portion  of  the  yellow  sulphuret  was  detected.  When  tubes 
were  fabricated  of  glass  purposely  containing  a  l-500th  and  l-600th  of  oxyde  of 
arsenic,  arsenic  could  not  be  discovered ;  but  if  the  quantity  used  was  l-20th,  a 
sort  of  white  enamel  was  formed,  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  employ  in  the 
formation  of  drinking  vessels;  nor  could  the  latter  be  securely  made  of  a  glass 
containing  so  little  as  even  the  500th  part,  unless  the  temperature  employed  in 
the  fabrication  was  sufficiently  elevated  to  make  a  transparent  glass.  In  the 
latter  case  the  atoms  of  arsenic  used  in  manufacturing  the  glass  are  not  only 
very  much  expelled  by  the  heat,  but  such  as  remain  fixed  in  its  substance  are 
incapable  of  being  given  out  by  chemical  reagents  in  the  performance  of  experi- 
ments. In  some  examples,  where  a  fourth  part  of  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  was 
added  to  a  globule  of  glass  by  means  of  the  eiiameller's  lamp,  the  whole  was 
dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  blowpipe,  so  as  to  present  not  the  smallest  trace  of 
arsenic.  But  if  white  sand  and  arseniate  of  potash  are  fused  together,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  added,  there  is  formed  a  green  g1ass» 
partly  transparent  and  partly  opaque,  which  contains  arsenic,  and  is  capable  of 
exhibiting  it  by  analysis,  bven  in  this  case,  however,  it  would  be  in  top  small 
a  quantity  to  be  nocuous.  But  considering  that  the  glass  which  is  employ- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  instruments  has  very  rarely  arsenic  at  all  in 
it,  and  that  when  there  is  a  small  portion,  it  is  wholly  volatilized  by  the  heat,  so 
as  to  leave  no  sensible  trace  behind  it,  the  commission  agrees  with  M.  Ozanam, 
as  to  there  beiuff  no  fair  grounds  of  apprehending  a  doubtful  result  in  experi- 
ments conducted  in  glass  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
arsenic. 
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'  Remarks  on  the  tneonvenientea  of  percussion  m  the  formation  of  piUg  wkieh  eon' 
iain  certain  preparations  of  Mercury  ;  by  M,  Planche, 

Long-continued  percussion  is  generally  recommended  in  the  formation  of  pills^ 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  more  intimately  the  substances  which  compose  them ; 
but  by  this  means  mercury  is  very  often  brought  back  to  its  metallic  form ;  to 
avoid  which,  percussion*  the  author  thinks,  should  be  entirely  given  up,  and 
careful  trituration  alon«  employed  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  substances  suffi- 
ciently together. 

Memoir  on  superficial  cancers  which  art  beUeved  to  be  deep-seated^  with  observa* 
tions  on  cases  where  patients  have  been  preserved  from  the  amputation  of  important 
organs  ;  by  J,  Lisfranc, 

The  attentive  study  of  cancerous  affections  has  convinced  the  author,  that  dis* 
eases  of  this  kind  do  not  at  once  attack  all  the  tissues  of  a  particular  part,  and 
that  extirpation,  when  it  is  had  recourse  to,  may  therefore  be  limited  to  one  por- 
tion of  an  organ,  without  the  necessity  of  its  being  attached  to  the  whole. 
Cancer  of  the  stomach,  he  found,  was  sometimes  limited  to  the  muscular  coat« 
sometimes  to  the  cellular  which  unites  it  to  the  villous ;  the  pleura  and  peri* 
ton^um  often  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  extension  of  cancers  of  the  breadt  and  um- 
bilicus ;  and  in  affections  of  the  penis,  the  corpora  cavernosa  frequently  remaia 
untouched.  In  applying  these  principles*  the  author  was  able,  in  the  case  of  a 
diseased  penis,  by  very  careful  and  slow  dissection,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  portion,  and  leave  a  considerable  part  of  the  organ  remaining.  The 
same  favourable  result  attended  an  operation  on  the  scrotum  and  on  the  tongue, 
and  he  likewise  had  it  in  his  power,  successfully  to  remove  a  cancerous  portion 
of  the  size  of  a  six  franc  piece,  from  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  vagina. 
He  proposes  a  similar  operation  in  carcinomatous  affections  of  the  rectum  and  o» 
uteri;  and  he  gives,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  another  memoir  on  the 
excision  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum  which  has  become  cancerous. 

In  this  paper  he  states,  in  the  first  place,  his  reasons  for  believing,  that  an 
operation  of  this  kind,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  may  be  practised  with 
safety.  The  peritoneum  terminates  at  six  inches  from  the  anus  in  women,  and 
at  four  in  dmA.  The  vessels  at  the  extremity  of  the  rectum  may  be  opened  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  and  an  oval  incision  made  in  the  skin  which  surrounds 
the  amis,  which  allows  a  diseased  part  to  be  conveniently  reached*  The  cellular 
tissue  which  unites  the  rectum  to  the  vagina  in  women,  and  to  the  urethra  in 
men,  allows  a  ready  separation  of  those  organs  with  the  fore-finger  during  aa 
operation,  while  he  considers  that  there  ia  a  sort  of  second  sphincter  above  the 
anns,  which  may  come  into  use  when  the  other  is  removed.  M.  Lisfraac,  there- 
fore, felt  himself  justified  in  attempting  the  cure  of  cancers  of  the  rectum  by 
incision;  but  he  proceeded  gradually  from  the  more  superficial  description,  to 
those  which  involved  a  portion  of  the  sphincters,  and  then  to  the  removal  to  the 
extent  of  even  three  inches  and  a-half  of  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  rectum.  The 
author  mentions  in  detail  the  steps  of  his  operation,  and  states,  that  of  nine  oases 
operated  upon,  six  did  well,  and  three  died.  But  the  chances  of  success  he  con- 
siders as  being  still  greater  than  is  here  mentioned,  if  the  disease  is  taken  at  an 
earlier  period. 

MtdicotLegai  considerations  on  Monomania  ;  by  M»  Mare, 

The  criminal  records  of  every  country  afford  abundant  evidence,  that  the 
scaffold  in  former  times  has  had  many  victims,  who  would  now  be  confined  in 
lunatic  asylums,  or  otherwise  treated  as  innane.  '^  It  was  reserved  for  Ptfi«/," 
says  the  author,  ^*  to  designate  the  extraordinary  position  in  which,  without  any 
sensible  aberration  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  persons  are  led  to  acts  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  are  only  explicable  on  the  grounds  of  extreme  depravity. 
At  a  later  period,  his  distinguished  pupil,  Dr,  Esquvrol^  established  and  developed 
the  doctrine  of  partial  delirium,  or  monomania,  which  is  characterised  by  a  small 
number  of  fixed,  dominant,  and  exclusive  ideas,  and  even  in  one  idea  alone,  to 
which  the  insanity  is  confined,  the  reason  being,  with  regard  to  other  objects, 
perfectly  iSound."    Several  examples  are  given  of  murders  perpetrated  by  mono- 
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maniaos,  boim  of  wkich  seemed  to  be  the  leeaU  of  Uiod  and  insUiicUTe  impalse 
independeDt  of  the  will,  and  others  od  certain  processes  of  reasoningr  which  it  is 
difficult  to  QRderstand  or  to  develope.  Various  examples  haye  occurred  in  this 
country,  in  which  misplaced  sympathy,  and  the  love  of  the  romantic,  have  ele* 
vated  to  a  singular  species  of  dienity,  the  perpetrators  of  some  of  the  most  hei* 
nous  offences,  and  tnus  invested  them  with  an  interest  which  has  sometimes 
had  a  powerful  and  unfortunate  influence  on  weak  and  susceptible  minds. 

Of  this  effect  the  author  gives  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Jtugtuia  Strokm^  who, 
when  very  young,  had  attended  at  Dresden  the  execution  of  a  woman  named 
Sehaefer  for  murder.  The  care  with  which  the  culprit  was  prepared  for  death, 
the  procession  to  the  scaffold,  the  execution,  produced  on  Augusta  Strohm  an 
impression  of  which  she  could  never  get  rid ;  and  from  this  time  she  thoughtthat 
it  would  be  the  greatest  blessiiiff  to  end  h«r  life  in  the  same  way,  to  have  the 
same  preparation  for  death,  and  to  have  an  exit  equally  edifying  with  that  of 
Sehaefer.  The  idea  never  quitted  her ;  but  her  moral  principles  struggled  against 
it,  till  the  occurrence  of  another  execution  for  murder,  that  of  a  man  named 
KaUofeny  which  took  place  at  Dresden  many  years  afterwards,  when  she  was 
about  thirty.  The  deportment  of  this  man  beH)re  the  ffreat  number  of  persons 
who  visited  him  in  prison;  the  presence  of  a  priest,  who  never  ceased  to  pray 
with  him ;  the  hypocrisy  of  the  culprit  himself;  the  imposing  appearance  of  the 
military  escort  which  conducted  him  to  the  scaffold ;  the  immense  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, and  the  sentiment  of  compassion  which,  in  spite  of  the  enormity  of  the 
offence,  depicted  itself  on  the  countenances  of  many  of  them;  the  calm  aspect  of 
the  condemned  person ;  his  address  to  the  people ;  the  approach  of  the  priest  to 
soften  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  together  with  the  promptitude  and  apparent 
mildness  of  the  kind  of  death  which  he  suffered,  changed  into  a  fixed  resolution 
the  perverted  feelings  of  Augusta  Strohm.  , 

Six  weeks  afterwards,  she  invited  a  fine  youn^  woman,  a  very  particular 
friend,  to  take  coffee,  and  availed  herself  of  an  accidental  slumber  to  attack  her 
with  a  hatchet.  This  not  sufficing  for  her  destruction,  the  consummation  of  the 
deed  was  perpetrated,  after  a  faint  struggle,  by  stabs  on  the  breast  with  a  knife.. 
Strohm  then  cleansed  and  adjusted  the  room,  placed  the  body  on  the  bed,  and 
lay  down  beside  it,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  night.  But  when  day  light 
began  to  disappear  she  was  seized  with  a  tremor  and  oppression,  and  determined 
immediately  to  deliver  herself  up  to  the  hands  of  justice,  which  she  only  meant 
to  do  the  following  morning.  She  then  dressed  herself  with  care,  took  with  her 
a  prayer  book,  and  also  money  and  linen,  which  she  knew  would  be  necessary 
during  her  imprisonment,  and  forthwith  presented  herself  to  an  officer  of  police, 
as  the  murderer  of  her  friend,  whose  body  she  represented  would  be  found  in  her 
apartment.    We  are  left  to  infer  the  close  of  the  catastrophe. 

Report  on  some  substances  found  in  an  Egyptian  Mummy;  by  MM.  Boudety 
Boutron'Charlardy  and  Bonastre, 

These  substances  were  a  portion  of  muscular  flesh ;  a  crystalline  mass  formed 
upon  it;  and  a  compound  powder  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming. 

The  flesh  belonged  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thiffh,  and  had  a  strong  smell,  and 
the  colour  of  bistre.  It  was  covered  with  bandages,  and  on  examination  the 
fleshy  muscular  layers  appeared  distinct,  but  with  a  white,  pearly,  crystalline 
deposit  between  the  layers,  and  among  the  fibres.  The  crystalline  matter  was 
fusible  in  59°  Centigrade,  =  139°  Fahr.;  was  insoluble  in  cold  distilled  water, 
and  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling,-->40  pints  of  boiling  alcohol  dissolved  10 
parts  of  this  substance,  and  the  solution  reddened  turnsol.  Weak  liquor  potassa 
dissolved  it  readily,  and  on  the  addition  of  cold  water,  bimargarate  of  potass  was 
thrown  down.  It  was  inferred  to  be  of  the  nature  of  fat,  and  to  be  analogous 
to  margarine  humaine,  or  the  margaric  acid  of  M  ChevreuL 

The  powder  consisted  of  a  resin  soluble  in  alcohol ;  of  a  gum-resin  resembling 
myrrh ;  of  vegetable  fragments,  very  analogous  to  nutmeg ;  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  lime ;  and  of  crystalline  matter,  such  as  is  mentioned  above. 

A  view  is  given  of  the  method  of  embalming  described  by  the  ancients.. 

18* 
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'    Eeport  on  an  jSntisyphiKtie  earth  of  Ahysnma ;  by  MM.  CuUerier  and  Sou^ 

heiran. 

•    Nothing  metallic  was  detected ;  but  100  parts  contained  3.74  of  soluble  matter, 

wbich  consisted  of 

Ulmate  of  soda        -       -       -      .74 

Carbonate  of  soda   ...    2.12 

Sulphate  of  soda      -        -       -      .86 

Common  salt  -       -       -       -        .2 

3^.74 

Memoir  on  corporeal  exercise,  in  its  connection  with  the  means  of  preventing  or 
removing  deformities,  particularly  of  the  spine,  by  M.  Pravaz. 

The  author  appears  to  have  made  a  previous  communication  on  this  subject, 
to  which  he  refers  in  many  parts  of  this  communication. 

In  deformities  of  the  spine  he  considers  extension,  as  likewise  aTl  those  species 
of  exercise  which  are  in  common  use,  as  having  a  tendency  to  increase  the  dis- 
ease»  But  the  ascent  of  a  mast  by  a  floating  line,  the  mounting  a  rope  ladder, 
and  particularly  the  action  of  swimming,  he  regards  as  -placing  the  muscular 
morements  conneoted  with  the  spine  in  the  most  salutary  position.  He  has 
therefore  directed  his  principal  attention  to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  by 
which  the  action  of  swimming  can  be  readily  imitated.  This  eonsists  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  on  which  the  patient,  lyrng  on  his  face,  is  to  raise  himself  by 
means  of  the  arms,  and  two  lateral  projections  of  which  they  take  hold.  The 
body  is  to  descend  by  the  action  of  gravity,  moderated  by  a  sufficient  counter- 
poise. 

In  the  fourth  volume,  the  author  gives  some  memoranda  on  the  modes  of  re-> 
storing  the  regular  shape  of  the  thorax. 

Report  on  a  case  of  congenital  exstrophy  of  the  Bladder  ;  with  researches  on  some 
of  the  principal  questions  which  attach  to  the  existence  of  this  deformity  ,*  by  M, 
Velpeau, 

The  author  and  M*  Breschet  were  deputed  to  report  on  the  case  of  a  child  six 
days  old,  bom  at  its  full  time,  which  had  in  the  hypogastric  region,  just  below 
the  umbilicus,  a  red  irreducible  bleeding  fungous  tumour,  about  the  size  of  an 
eggy  which  distilled  a  limpid  fluid  from  two  little  papillse,  having  all  the  pro- 
perties of  urine.  This  tumour  was  constituted  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bladder ;  and  M.  Velpeau  gives  a  detail  of  many  cases  of  a  similar  kind  which 
are  to  be  found  in  authors,  and  of  which  he  has  not  met  with  fewer  than  100. 
These  cases  were  long  regarded  as  hernia  of  the  bladder ;  but  Tenon  satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated  the  error  of  this  opinion,  and  showed,  that  tumours  of  this  kind 
consist  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  pushed  forward  by  the  abdominal 
viscera  to  supply  the  loss  of  substance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  anterior 
part  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdominal  cavity  below  the  umbi- 
licus. Defects  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  monstrosities,  but  as  the 
results  of  disease;  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  in  the  next,  being  destroyed  by  ulceration ;  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  uniting  by  adhesion  with  the  destroyed 
edges  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  thus  presenting  externally  the  spongy 
mucous  surface  of  the  bladder  itself. 

The  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Duncan  Junior  on  the  same  subject,  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  Journal,  is  repeatedly  quoted  with  approbation. 

Memoirs  on  Aneurisms  ;  by  M.  Gilbert  Breschet. 

In  the  present  article,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  fasciculus,  the 
author  treats  in  successive  sections,'of  the  true,  the  mixed,  and  the  varicose 
aneurism. 

The  true  aneurism  consists  in  a  dilatation  of  the  arterial  parietes,  without  any 
apparent  lesion  or  solution  of  continuity  of  the  vascular  coats.  The  largest  as 
well  as  the  smallest  arteries  are  liable  to  this  affection,  as  are  likewise  those 
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which  belong  to  osseous  matter,  as  well  ss  to  the  softest  parts.  The  author 
divides  true  aneurism  into  the  sacciform,  the  fusiform,  the  cylindrical,  and  the 
varicose.  Gentle  compression  he  considers  as  the  most  promising  remedy  in  all 
those  varieties ;  with  the  use  of  local  and  general  astringents,  and  the  subacetate 
of  lead. 

The  mixed  aneurism  consists  in  a  distension  of  the  external  coat  of  an  artery, 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  internal,  which  latter  forms  a  sort  of  hernia  by  passing 
through  an  interruption  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessel. 

The  varicose  aneurism,  or  that  by  transfusion,  originates  in  a  wound  made  in  an 
artery  through  the  contiguous  vein.  The  anterior  opening  of  the  vein  healing, 
the  posterior  one  continues  unclosed ;  its  parietes  uniting  by  adhesion  with  the 
wounded  coats  of  the  artery.  By  this  means  the  blood  of  the  artery,  at  every 
systole,  passes  into  the  vein,  and  distends  it,  particularly  above  the  wound. 
The  blood  of  the  vein,  on  the  other  hand,  passes  into  the  artery  at  the  diastole, 
and  hence  arises  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  artery  below  the  wound ;  weakness 
of  the  pulse ;  and  thinness  of  the  coats  of  the  yessel ;  together  with  a  diminution 
of  the  temperature  of  the  sensibility,  and  of  the  mobility  of  the  parts  shuated 
between  the  wound  and  the  capillary  vessels  which,  by  this  means,  (all  into  a 
sort  of  torpor  resembling  asphyxia.  If  these  consequences  should  exhibit  them- 
selves, slight  compression,  which  would  otherwise  suffice  as  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment, is  ineffectual ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  application 
of  a  ligature  both  above  and  below  the  wounded  part. 

Medico' Philosophical  considerations  on  the  opinion  of  ^ristotk,  thai  the  greater 
number  of  distinguished  men  are  disposed  to  insanity  ;  by  J.  H.  ReveiUe'Pttrise, 

The  author  conceires  that  predisposition  to  insanity  is  connected  with  an  orga- 
nization more  or  less  delicate,  with  unusual  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system, 
with  great  sensibility,  a  lively  imagination,  a  moral  faculty  much  developed,  and 
an  understanding  much  cultivated.  Every  man  who  is  bom  with  superior 
qualities  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  bulk  of  manhood.  He  is  anx- 
ious that  his  name  should  shine  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  poste- 
rity;  glory  is  never  out  of  his  thoughts ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  employed  all 
his  life  '*  in  the  fabrication  of  his  statue."  To  have  any  chance  of  succeeding 
in  his  aspirations  for  fame  he  has  labour  to  perform,  obstacles  to  surmount,  and 
of  consequence  he  is  liable  to  inquietudes  and  heart-burnings,  and  suffers  agita- 
tions and  emotions  at  one  time  painful,  at  another  delicious,  but  always  lively, 
multifarious,  and  vibrating.  From  these  circumstances,  the  nervous  system 
acquires  an  extreme  mobility,  and  that  sort  of  irritative  weakness  which  renders 
the  possessor  very  susceptible  of  alt  kinds  of  impressions,  and  exceedingly  liable 
to  disease.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  learned  are  less  subject  to  mental  aber- 
ration than  the  poet  or  the  artist;  but  the  author  adduces  several  examples  to 
show  that  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion. 

Of  the  Convulsive  affections  of  young  ehihiren  compared  with  apoplexy  and 
tetanus  ;  by  Ant,  Duges, 

The  convulsions  of  which  the  author  treats  resemble  those  which  sometimes 
occur  in  child-bed  women.  Their  causes  are  various,  and  may  be  referable  to 
pressure  on  the  head ;  to  dentition ;  to  the  exanthemata  ;  to  derangement  in  the 
digestive  functions ;  or  tp  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  stomach.  He  con- 
siders the  disease  as  arising  from  an  idiopathic  or  sympathetic  affection  of  the 
encephalon,  and  more  particularly  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Sometimes  it  assumes  an  intermittent  type, 
with  isolated  and  well-defined  paroxysms  of  an  epileptic  character:  sometimes  it 
is  preceded  by  an  apoplectic  state,  which  is  either  the  cause  of  it,  or  to  which  it 
gives  origin ;  and  sometimes  the  apoplectic  symptoms  follow  its  attack.  The 
disease  may  also  present  itself  in  a  continued,  or  only  a  remittent  and  tetaniform 
character ;  and  it  often  exhibits  much  irregularity  in  its  phenomena.  The  prac- 
tice necessary  in  its  treatment  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  producing  it. 
Whether  it  is  symptomatic,  or  essential,  it  may  be  treated  with  antispasmodics ; 
and  the  symptoms  sometimes  disappear  by  the  operation  of  an  emetic  or  purga- 
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tive.  If  the  disease  arise  from  coQgestioii  or  effusion  in  the  bead,  evacuations 
of  blood  are  called  for ;  and  if  it  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  a  continued  type, 
some  inflammation  or  effusion  in  the  spinal  column  may  be  suspected,  which 
may  re()uire  the  use  of  leeches  or  local  irritants ;  and  the  same,  should  paralysis 
have  been  the  result. 

Observaiions  relative  to  thtustofthe  Holly  (^Jlex  AquiJbUum)  in  the  treatment  of 
Intermtttent  Fevers;  by  A,  F,  ChomeU 

Though  the  cinchona  is  the  medicine  to  be  principally  depended-  upon  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  is  important  to  have  a  substitute  when  that 
medicine  may  happen  to  disagree,  to  be  contraindicated,  or  to  be  inefficient.  Of 
twenty-two  cases  which  occurred  during  a  few  months  in  the  Charite,  seven  had 
no  paroxysms  after  admission,  the  change  of  circumstances  having  a  sanatory 
operation  ;  in  four,  the  disease  was  evidently  on  the  decline ;  in  eight  more  there 
was  a  combination  of  the  intermittent  symptoms  with  some  slight  inflammatory 
affection,  by  which  they  might  perhaps  be  produced ;  so  that  only  three  cases 
seemed  to  be  fit  objects  of  experiment,  but  in  these  the  medicine  seemed  to  be 
inefficient,  and  quinine  was  had  recourse  to  for  the  removal  of  the  disease.  Had 
the  holly,  therefore,  been  given,  without  the  circumspection  exercised  by  the 
author,  the  deduction  might  have  been  a  very  erroneous  one ;  namely,  that  it  was 
successful  in  nineteen  of  the  twenty-two  cases,  and  failed  only  in  three  of  them. 

Experiments  xm  the  colour  produced  by  ike  purple  coW'Wheat  {the  Mdampyrum 
arvenae^')  and  on  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  existence  in  flour  ;  by  M,  Dize, 

M.  Gaspard  presented  to  the  Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  which  was  favourably  reported  on  by  M.  Henry ;  and  the  present 
memoir  may  be  regarded  as  a  prosecution  of  the  same  subject.  After  giving  a 
summary,  of  those  observations  which  relate  principally  to  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  Melampyrum,  the  author  considers  the  mode  in  which  its  presence  is  most 
easily  detected.  The  characteristic  action  of  acetous  acid  on  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  grain  sufficiently  discriminates  its  existence ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
M.  Dize  directs  a  soft. paste  to  be  made  of  flour,  supposed  to  contain  it,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  diluted  with  two-thirds  of  pure  water.  This  is 
to  be  baked  on  a  silver  spoon,  and  on  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  acid,  the 
little  paste  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  reddish  violet-colour.  Some  additional 
remarks  are  annexed  by  M.  Henry,  from  which,  as  well  as  the  experiments  of 
M.  Dize,  it  appears,  that  the  colour,  like  that  of  indigo,  is  developed  by  fermen- 
tation, followed  by  great  heat;  and  that  it  depends  on  a  peculiar  character,  which 
the  caseous  material  abounding  in  this  plant  possesses. 

Of  the  organic  changes  remarked  on  the  opening  of  an  ox  of  Jive  years  old;  by  M, 
Dupuy, 

This  animal  was  affected  with  loss  of  power  and  sensation  in  its  two  hinder 
extremities ;  and  its  digestive  functions,  and  the  operations  connected  with  them 
were  mnch  impaired.  The  principal  disease  was  found  in  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  spinal  column,  where  the  medulla  was  much  softened,  and  rendered  darker 
in  colour;  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it  being,  at  this  place,  much  compressed 
and  contracted,  and  the  membranes  thickened,  with  calcareous  concretions  of  a 
yellow  colour  on  the  external  surface. 

• 

Report  by  M»  Dupuy  on  an  Epizootic  disease,  observed  by  M.  Fodere. 

This  complaint  led  to  much  destruction  among  cattle  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine;  and  M.  Fodere's  attention  was  directed  to  its  nature  by  the  public 
authorities,  in  the  years  1821  and  1822.  It  was  distinguished  by  failure  of 
strength ;  want  of  appetite,  and  power  of  rumination ;  frequent  pulse ;  skin  adhe- 
ring to  the  bones,  particularly  at  the  chest;  thirst;  sensibility  of  skin;  cough  ; 
difficult  respiration  ^  discharge  of  yellow  and  bloody  matter  from  the  nostrils; 
constipation  or  fcetid  diarrhcea ;  convulsions,  and  death  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
Abortion  generally  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  complaints  in  cows  with  calf. 
Much  serosity  was  found  in  the  chest;  the  plears  were  adherent;  the  lungs 
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were  nraeh  diMrganized^  and  .did- not  throw  out  blood  on  cutting  into  them ;  the 
mnconB  membrane  of  the  tiacliea  was  rather  pale,  and  much  ooTored  with  mucus. 

General  Mepori  on  the  epidemics  tohieh  have  prevailed  in  France^  from  the  year 
1771  to  1830,  of  tohieh  aeeounte  haive  been  tranemitted  to  the  Academy^  by  the  Com* 
wMsionfbr  Epidemiea, 

The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  for  fifteen  years  after  its  establishment  in  I7769 
was  closely  occupied  under  the  Secretaryship  of  Vicq^d'Azyr,  in  inquiries  into 
the  existence  ana  nature  of  epidemic  disease  in  France.  On  the  occurrence  of 
the  revolution,  and  the  dissolution  of  this  institution,  the  Society  of  the  faculty 
of  Medicine,  during  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  pursued  the  same  researches, 
the  results  of  many  of  which  were  published  in  its  Bulletins.  TheRoyal  Aca* 
demy  of  Medicine,  at  its  formation  in  1821,  became  possessed  of  the  documents 
which  had  before  been  collected  and  the  continuance  of  the  inquiries,  which  took 
place  under  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  put  them  in  possession 
m  the  whole  of  the  history  of  900  epidemics,  up  to  the  year  1830,  without  taking 
into  account  those  of  small-pox,  which  are  published  annually  in  the  reports  on 
vaccination.  These  histones,  which  are  about  1160  in  number,  include  about 
1370  communes,  179  arrondissemens,  and  72  departments.  A  summary  of  them 
is  griven  in  several  tables  which  are  annexed  to  this  article ;  and  various  pieces 
of  important  information  are  communicated,  relative  to  the  air  and  soil  of  France; 
and  to  the  dwellings,  food,  employment,  and  moral  affections  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  extent  of  sixty  years,  which  this  memoir  embraces,  makes  it  difficult  to  dis« 
criminate  between  the  present  state  of  the  country,  in  many  of  those  particulars, 
and  the  circumstances  of  improvement  which  have  taken  place  during  so  long  a 
period,  and  amid  the  occurrence  of  such  an  ample  series  of  important  events. 
Recommendations  are  made  by  the  Academy  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  more  effective  inquiries  into  the  topography  and  diseases 
of  France ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  result  being  eminently  advantageous. 
Considering  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  improving  public  medical  arrange- 
ments, we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  complaints  being  made  of  ignorant  practi* 
tioners,  and  credulous  patients;  and  that  the  latter  are  not  confined  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  but  are  sometimes  to  be  found  among  the  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential. A  deserved  compliment  is  paid  to  the  unwearied  attention  and  assiduity 
of  many  of  the  public  medical  functionaries ;  and  a  severe  but  just  censure  is  pro- 
noanced  on  the  parsimony  of  the  Prefect,  who  **  dans  le  comfortable  de  son 
cabinet,"  has  sometimes  reduced  the  honorarium  of  the  physician  below  the 
wages  of  a  Paris  artisan. 

Memoir  on  the  gueetion.  Whether  it  i»  properdin  unnatural  preeentatiane^  to  extract 
bytheheadjf  by  M.F.  Dubois, 

The  result  of  the  author's  researches  on  this  subject  is,  that  though  delivery 
by  the  bead  is  the  natural  and  usual  process,  (and  it  baa  occurred  iti  more  than 
95  cases  in  100,  at  the  Hospice  de  la  Matemit^,)  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  head  presentation  is  always  justifiable  and  proper.  The 
efforts  necessary  to  effect  this  object  appear  to  the  author,  very  much  to  interfere 
with  the  circumstances  which  are  favourable  to  ordinary  natural  labour,  and 
therefore  to  destroy  the  argument  which  analogy  might  otherwise  offer  in  its 
support. 

Some  further  observations  are  made  on  the  same  subject  at  p.  475  of  the  4th 
volume. 

Report  ofM,  OUivier  (^B* Angers^)  on  the  ease  of  a  tumour  developed  in  the  Tutie 
of  a  ehildi  contidning  hair  awd  teeth;  addreesed  to  the  Academy  by  M.  le  Docteur 
Andre. 

.  M.  Andr^  was  disposed  to  consider  the  substance  found  in  this  tumour,  as  the 
debris  of  a  fcetus,  engrafted  in  the  testicle ;  but  M.  Ollivier  regards  the  case  as 
merely  one  of  those  of  which  Meckel  has  traced  the  general  history  in  a  memoir 
on  the  hair  and  teeth,  which  develope  themselves  accidentally  in  the  human 
body,  contained  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Journal  Gomplementaire  du  Diction* 
naire  des  Sciences  Medicales. 
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Ntm  researeket  on  the  jKwnutntKk  retratHon  €f  the  Jhgen  /  by  Br^  G«  Chyrmdf 
filhwed  by  a  report  made  to  the  j3bademy  on  the.9ubji^  ofthem^  by  L*  J*  Smuon, 

The  retraction  here  mentioned  is  considered  by  the  author  as  not  dependent  on 
the  flexor  tendons,  or  on  anj  ezpanstons  from  the  palmar  aponearoeis,  but  as 
arising  from  the  formation  of  cordsy  or  bridles,  made  up  of  parallel  fibres,  fixed: 
to  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons ;  white,  strong,  inextensible,  and  ha?ing  the 
aspect  and  character  of  liffaments.  In  the  treatment  of  these  afllbctions,  the  author 
makes  a  longitudinal  incision  orer  the  fibrous  cords,  which  he  detaches  from  the 
integuments,  if  adherent,  and  afterwards  divides  by  a  transTcrse  ineision,  em- 

Sloying,  a  director  should  this  be  deemed  necessary,  to  avoid  injuring  the  tendons 
elow.  The  fingers  are  then  to  be  kept  extended  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ; 
and  when  the  parts  are  healed^  gentle  flexion  and  extension  are  to  be  daily  em- 
ployed on  all  the  joints  of  the  fingers  operated  upon* 

Median  Msiory  of  a  Disease  which  prevailed  in  the  Priaona  at  TouJon^  during 
the  tnontha  of  December^  1829,  and  of  January  and  February^  1830  >  by  i£  Fleury, 

The  prisoners  were  about  4000  in  number,  one-half  of  whom  were  in  prison 
ships,  which  are  represented  as  having  been  very  insalubrious ;  the  remainder  in 
houses  on  shore.  The  symptoms  were  verv  much  those  of  typhous  fever,  united 
with  considerable  inflammatory  affection  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  obscure  delirium  generally  presented  itself.  Some  were  carried  off  in 
the  first  days  of  the  attack,  under  much  appearance  of  determination  to  the  brain 
or  lungs,  but  generally  the  former.  The  disease,  however,  seldom  terminated 
before  the  7tfa  or  11th,  and  iu  general  not  till  the  14th  or  17th  day.  The  deaths 
were  about  1  in  7.  The  encephalon  was  usually  found  to  be  mach  injected  with 
serons  effusion  under  the  arachnoid  coat,  and  in  the  ventricles.  In  a  part  of  the 
lungs,  there  was  usually  asero-sangaineous  congestion,  which  was  regazded  as 
the  commencement  of  gray  hepatization.  Appearances  of  congestion  were  pretty 
general  over  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  mode  of  treatment  at  the  commence* 
ment  was  antiphlogistic  Cool  acidulated  drinks  were  copiously  emnloyed,  and 
leeches  freely  applied  to  the  neck,  temples,  and  behind  the  ears ;  cold  washing 
was  used  to  the  head ;  ^*  slices  of  lemon-peel  bound  round  the  forehead ;"  fomen* 
tations  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  lower  extremities;  castor  oil  or  calomel 
given  when  the  bowels  required  it.  If,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  a  gastric 
w  enteritic  tendency  discovered  itself,  enemas  of  camomile,  cinchona,  or  inatany 
with  eamphire^  were  emploved.  As  the  disease  advanced,  serpentarta  with*  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  and  campbire  were  exhibited ;  and  wine  when  the  failure  of 
strength  became  considerable. 

The  fourth  volume  commences  with  an  eulogium  on  the  Baron  Portal.  This 
distinguished  pathologist  was  born  at  Gaillac  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  in  the 
year  1742,  and  was  obscended  from  anoestora  who  haol  practised,  time  imme- 
morial, the  healing  art.  He  went  at  10  yeare  of  age  to  the  College  of  Alby ; 
and  at  18,  to  the  celebrated  medical  school  of  Montpellier,  from  whence,  after 
taking  his  degree  in  medicine,  he  repaired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  23.  Recom- 
mendations which  he  took  from  the  Archbishop  of  Alby  (whom  his  father  had 
cured  of  a  slight  complaint)  obtained  him  the  patronage  of  Senac  and  Lieutaud, 
which  soon  led  to  his  introduction  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to  the 
honourable  occupation  of  assisting  Lientand  in  the  publication  of  his  Historia 
Anatomico-Medica.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Ferrein  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  France;  and  in  1776,  was  nominated  by  Buffonaar 
associate  with  Petit  in  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  Jardin  du  Rot,  though  Vicq 
d'Azyr  had  acted  as  his  substitute  and  had  his  good  wishes.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  physician  to  Monsieur ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was 
made  physician  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  at  his  death  to  Charles  X.  He  was  nomi-.. 
nated  Perpetual  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  formation ; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  general  council  for  the  management  of  hospitals.  He 
was  created  a  baron  by  Charles  X.,  having  been  previously  a  Chevalier  and  a 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  in  1832^  at  the  age  of  90,  having 
suffered  much  by  stone ;  and  a  large  calculus  and  four  smaller  ones  were  found 
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in  bis  bladder.  Portal's  worka  irem  nmnaroiia  and  yalaable ;  and  he  preaeired 
activity  of  mind  doringr  the  whole  of  hia  long  life.  He  was  diatingniahed  for 
amiabw  temperand  gomi  mannera ;  and  hia  aoir^aa,  which  he  held  regularly  once 
a  week,  were  the  reaort  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  all  ranka  and  profeaaiona. 
To  hia  influence  with  Louis  XYIII.  was  in  a  principal  degree  owing  the  eat»- 
Uishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. 

» 

Of  the  Plaatie  malignant  or  Gangrenous  Angina^  which  appeaired  in  an  epidemic 
farm  at  St,  Denie^  and  more  particularly  in  the  Royal  establishment  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour^  in  the  years  1827  and  1828  /  by  M.  Bourgeois, 

At  this  establishment,  which  occupies  the  ample  site  of  the  old  abbey,  there 
sre  700  females  of  all  ages,  supported  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment 

The  disease  was  characterized  by  swelling  in  the  parotide  and  ii^  the  posterior 
faaces,  which  were  covered  sometimes  with  much  white  mucus,  at  others  with 
grayish  white  pellicles;  by  cough  anddyspncea;  slight  sore  throat  and  some 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  There  was  little  fever  at  the  commencement,  but  the 
Btiength  soon  became  reduced,  and  the  patients  were  sometimes  suffocated  early 
in  the  disease.  Sometimes  the  complaint  went  on  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
and  then  terminated  fatally.  In  most  cases  there  was  an  expectoration  of  a 
tubular  membrane,  such  aa  occurs  in  croup,  which  relieved  the  symptoms  to  a 
certain  extent,  though  the  diaeaae  went  on  for  many  days  subsequently,  and  the 
patients  were  hardly  recovered  in  lees  than  a  month.  There  were  fifty-seven 
cases,  of  which  five  terminated  fatally. 

In  the  bodiea  of  those  which  were  examined,  a  false  membrane  was  found 
lining  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  extending  down  to  the  bronchia, 
and  sometimes  a  abort  diatance  into  the  oeeibphagus.  Leeches  and  blistering 
were  freely  employed ;  but  most  advantage  was  derived  from  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  strong  muriatic  acid  with  a  camel  hair-pencil  to  the  affected  parts  of 
the  posterior  fauces.  When  the  impatience  of  the  patient  made  the  use  of  this 
remedy  difficult,  a  speculum  oris  became  necessary,  and  some  meehanical  means 
of  procuring  quiescence. 

JUbnetr  on  Ligature  of  the  Tongue^  and  of  the  Lingual  Jrtery,  preceded  by  a 
ease  of  cancer  of  the  Tongue^  cured  by  means  of  a  ligature  placed  on  that  organ  ;  by 
G,  Mirauit,  M.  D. 

In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  middle-third  of  the  tongue,  in  a  young  woman  of  23, 
when  the  author  wished  to  tie  the  lingual  arteries  preparatory  to  the  removal  of 
the  affected  part,  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  being  able  to  reach 
Uie  artery  on  the  left  side,  but  he  succeeded  in  the  right  with  great  relief  to  the 
symptoms ;  and  in  about  three  weeks,  performed  the  operation  of  placing  a  li^- 
tore,  by  oieans  of  a  large  curved  needle,  round  the  affected  part  of  the  left  side 
of  the  tonffue,  through  an  opening  made  about  a  finger^s  breadth  under  the  chin, 
in  the  median  line  of  the  neck  through  the  skin,  the  adipose  substance,  the  raphe 
of  the  mylo-hyoideos,  and  the  cellular  interstice  of  the  genio*hyoideus ;  the 
tongue  being  held  firmly  out  of  the  mouth  by  an  assistant.  In  about  nine  days, 
the  strangulated  part  separated,  and  as  soon  as  this  had  taken  place,  the  author 
placed  a  ligature  through  the  same  opening,  round  the  affected  part  of  the  right 
side  of  the  tongue.  Twenty-seven  days  after  the  second  operation  the  ulcer  was 
nearly  cicatrised,  and  only  a  email  indurated  portion  remained  of  the  size  of  a 
filbert.  The  patient  was  under  treatment  for  two  months,  by  which  time  he^ 
health  had  suffered  considerably.  *  Country  air  and  proper  nutriment  restored  her 
to  perfect  health  in  about  six  weeks,  when  she  came  to  Angers,  and  was  exhi- 
bited before  the  Society  of  Medicine.  The  wounds  were  then  cicatrized ;  there 
was  little  loss  of  substance ;  she  could  speak  so  as  to  be  understood*  and  her 
taste  was  nearly  as  perfect  as  it  ever  ban  been.  The  author  makes  many  im- 
portant observations  relative  to  the  practice  which  he  has  here  employed,  and 
the  mode  of  applying  a  ligature  on  the  lingual  arteries. 
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Report  hy  M»  Girard^  an  the  account  of  a  dropsical  dueatc  in  men  and  skeep^  by 
MM»  Hamont  and  Fischer, 

It  appears  that  ia  Lower  Egypt;  the  whole  of  the  labouring  popuiation  are 
hadly  fed  and  clothed ;  have  wretched  habitations ;  often  work  in  swampy  and 
insalubrious  places ;  and  are  exposed  to  much  vicissitude  of  season.  Hence 
their  bodily  formation  is  weak ;  their  children  scrofulous  and  rickety  ^  and  old 
age  very  speedily  comes  upon  them.  The  oppression  and  tyranny  to  which  they 
have  been  long  subject  by  the  exactions  of  government,  (but  which  one  would 
hope  is  now  diminishing  under  the  sway  of  the  present  chief,)  leave  nothing  of 
the  niore  nutrient  product  of  the  soil  to  the  persons  who  rais^  it.  The  soldiers 
themselves  are  little  better  circumstanced,  and  the  effect  of  these  depressing 
causes  is  to  give  rise  to  dropsical  affections,  often  conjoined  with  dysentery, 
which,  according  to  Messrs.  Hamont  and  Fischer,  who  were  medical  men  of 
eminence  connected  with  the  Medical  School  of  Abouzabel,  occasion  a  fifth  of 
the  whole  mortality. 

Sheep  seem  to  be  affected  extensively  with  the  same  kind  of  disease,  and  not 
fewer  than  16,Q00  annually  die  of  it.  It  generally  appears  soon  after  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile  begins  to  retire ;  and  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  animals  feed- 
ing with  avidity  on  a  plant  called  Bisse,  which  covers  the  fields  soon  after  the 
retreat  of  the  waters,  and  from  which  the  natives  have  given  to  the  disease  the 
appellation  of  Bissa. 

Rtmorks  on  the  Structure  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea  /  hy  E,  A,  Lauth, — 
Mtmoir  on  the  obliteraiion  of  the  Bronchia  ;  by  A,  C.  JReynaud^  M,  D. 

The  object  of  the  first  of  these  communications  is  to  examine  some  controvert- 
ed points  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  particularly  as  rela- 
ting to  the  formation  of  the  voice ;  the  intention  of  the  second  is  to  give  a  view 
of  the  nature  of  obliteration  of  the  bronchia,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  occur.  Both  papers  are  illustrated  by  appropriate  engravings.  The 
small  cul  de  sacs  in  which  the  bronchia  terminate  may  sometimes,  according  to 
M.  Reynaud,  be  obliterated  by  an  agency  resembling  that  of  inflammatory  action, 
without  either  internal  deposition  or  external  pressure.  This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  coarctation  which  has  come  under  his  notice.  The  deposition  of 
tubercular  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  bronchial  cells  is  a  second  cause  of  ob- 
struction, and  a  third  arises  from  external  pressure  either  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  calcareous  deposits,  or  of  tubercular  formations. 

Remarks  on  Rachitis,  including  observations  on  the  changes  observed  in  persons 
who  have  died  of  this  affection,  and  on  the  treatment  of  deformities  of  the  osseous 
system  ;  by  M,  Salmade, 

The  author  considers  the  disease  as  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  scrofula;  and 
recommends  tonic  medicines,  well  regulated  exercise,  and  a  nutritions  diet  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  in  its  treatment;  but  he  entirely  forbids  (though  with- 
out any  apparent  good  reason)  the  employment  of  milk,  or  of  any  portion  of 
farinaceous  aliment. 

History  of  a  Case  of  imperforated  antts  and  urethra;  by  J,  N,  Roux,  M,  D. 

In  a  child  of  two  days  old,  the  urine  was  removed  by  perforating  with  d 
stilette  the  membrane  which  obstructed  the  passage.  An  opening  was  then  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  perineeum,  and  the  sphincter  ani  exposed,  which  was  seen  to 
contract  when  the  child  cried.  The  incision  was  carried  on  towards  the  os  coccyx 
gis^  through  the  kvator  ani;  and  the  operation  finished  by  a  straight  bistoury, 
which  was  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the  rectum,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  &void 
the  bladder ;  and  the  incision  enlarged  in  withdrawing  the  instrument.  The 
meconium  was  evacuated ;  the  intestine  kept  clear  by  injections ;  the  artificial 
anus  kept  enlarged  by  bougies,  and  a  complete  cure  effected  in  a  moderate  time. 

History  of  a  reduction,  after  the  lapse  of  foriy'Jive  days,  of  a  luxation  of  the 
humerus  downwards  and  outwards,  into  the  infirorspinous  fossa;  by  M.  Lepelletier 
(de  la  Sarthe,) 

During  the  extension  necessary  for  effecting  the  redaction,  a  noise  was  heard. 
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which  seemed  to  the  author  to  arise  from  the  giving  way  of  the  adhesions  be* 
tween  the  head  of  the  hamenis  and  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  The  redaction  was 
readily  effected  by  raising  the  head  of  the  hameras,  and  depressing  the  cubital 
extremity.    A  care  was  accomplished. 

OperatiofM  of  Lithotrity  praetifed  with  a  brise'-pierrej  by  means  of  pressure  and 
percussion;  by  M,  le  Doeteur  SegHlas, 
Ten  cases  are  narrated,  all  of  which  did  well. 

Report  made  to  the  Academy  on  the  proposition  to  place  the  bust  of  Corvisart  in 
its  muting-^room;  by  M.  Bourdois  de  la  Motte. 

To  avoid  obeying  too  hastily  the  impulse  of  feeling,  it  is  enacted  by  a  law  of 
the  Academy,  that  no  statue  or  bast  of  a  member  shall  be  placed  in  the  society^s 
hall  till  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  from  his  decease ;  thus  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  a  dispassionate  appreciation  of  his  merits.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
proposition  was  affirmed  unanimously ;  bat  in  a  general  resume  of  Corvisart's 
character,  an  anecdote  is  given  of  him,  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers.  At  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  Corvisart  addressed 
the  following  words  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  **  Sire,  this  infant  should  be  the 
fall  completion  of  all  your  wishes;  consider  the  position  from  which  you  set  out. 
In  less  than  ten  years,  a  simple  officer  of  artillery.  Captain,  General  of  Brigade, 
General  in  Chief,  First  Consul,  Emperor,  husband  to  the  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
father  of  a  male  child,  you  have  attained  the  highest  point  to  which  the  wheel  of 
fortune  can  raise  the  most  illustrious :  Stop,  Sire !  fortune  may  be  wearied ; 
descent  only  remains.*'  *«  Voila  bien,  lui  repond  I'Empereur,  un  viai  discours 
de  Champenois."  **  But^  gentlemen,"  adds  M.  de  la  Motte,  **  what  prophecy 
was  ever  more  rigidly  accomplished,  and  what  man  would  hare  d^red,  amid  the 
general  intoxication,  to  give  so  striking  a  proof  of  judgment,  foresight,  and 
courage?" 

Some  remarks  on  Lithotrity,*  by  Dr»  Civiale, 

The  great  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  everything  relative  to  calculous 
diseases  in  the  country  has  made  the  subject  of  lithotrity  to  be  viewed  with  very 
high  interest  ever  since  it  was  first  brought  forward  by  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  communication  before  us;  and  yet  it  is  singular,  that  its  precise  practical 
importance,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  best  employed,  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  nor  perhaps  quite  enough  attended  to,  by 
the  most  distinguished  operating  surgeons  of  Great  Britain. 

M.  Civiale  complains  that  the  success  of  his  operation,  and  the  circumstances 
following  it,  have  often  been  much  misrepresented,  even  when  there  was  no 
difficulty  in*  ascertaining  the  precise  facts.  Between  the  years  1824  and  1833, 
he  operated  upon  344  patients  by  lithotrity,  of  whom  236  were  completely  cured ; 
3  incompler-ely ;  and  5  died.  He  promises  the  particulars  of  every  case,  as  a 
proof  of  their  precision  and  authenticity  of  his  statement.  There  was  an  average 
of  about  four  and  a  fraction  operations  in  each  case.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  practice,  the  operations  lasted  about  half  an  hour ;  but  he  soon  diminished 
the  duration  to  from  five  to  eight  minutes ;  preferring  a  greater  number  of  short 
sittings  to  a  smaller  number  of  long  ones.  When  the  calculus  is  large  a  pre- 
Tious  fracture  of  it  by  percussion  he  considers  as  expedient ;  but  he  attributes 
many  of  the  defects  which  have  been  attributed  to  his  operation  in  other  hands, 
to  ill  itiade  instruments,  or  an  unskilful  use  of  them. 

He  gives  a  tabular  view  of  the  success  of  lithotrity  at  the  Hospital  Necker  (an 
establishment  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  calculous  diseases,)  in  the  years  1830, 
1831,  1832,  and  contrasts  it  with  {he  erroneous  representation  made  on  the  same 
sobject.  From  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  patients  admitted  were  93,  of 
whom  51  only  had  stone.  Of  those  51,  in  27  lithotrity  was  performed,  and  all 
did  well ;  8  had  the  operation  of  lithotomy  performed,  and  5  died;  while  16  were 
operated  upon  in  no  way,  6  of  them  quitting  the  hospital,  and  10  dying  in  it. 
In  the  statement  circulated  to  the  disadvantage  of  lithotrity,  he  informs  us,  that 
the  10  deaths  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  in  cases  where  no  operation  had 
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been  performed,  were  attributed  to  lithotrity,  when  there  had  been  not  a  single 
unfavourable  result ;  and  1  death  in  3,  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  persons 
operated  upon,  whereas  it  was  only  1  in  7,  evea  when  the  lithotritized  cases 
were  blended  with  the  lithotomized.  The  author  expresses  his  regret,  that  per* 
sons  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  facts 
at  the  proper  quarter ;  a  thing  which  he  states  to  be  the  more  easy,  as  those  facts 
are  recent,  have  been  observed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  have  occurred 
in  an  hospital  which  offers  every  facility  for  discovering  the  truth* 

Notice  concerning  the  poisoning  of  seven  horeea  by  the  Jireeniate  of  Potash i  by  M. 
Boutey  the  younger. 

By  an  unfortunate  accident,  those  horses  took,  witl\  their  com,  some  arson iate 
of  potash,  which  escaped  from  a  packet  containing  it.  Four  of  them  died  in  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen  hours ;  the  remaining  three,  to  which  was  given  the  preci- 
pitate, which  was  formed  by  volatile  alkali,  from  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
long  previously  exposed  to  the  air^  lived  respectively  thirty-two  hours,  fifty-four 
hours,  and  nine  days.  The  symptoms  were  violent  colic  and  diarrhoea ;  and  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation  were  discovered  after  death  in  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  bladder.  Numerous  ecchymoses  were  seen  in  the  basis  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  but  no  traces  of  poison  were  discoverable  in  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels. 

As  the  antidote  employed  seemed  to  have  some  effect  in  prolonging  life,  the 
author  offers,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  some  observations  on  the  efficcu^y  of  the  hy- 
drate  of  the  per-oxide  of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic. 

The  experiments  were  17  in  number,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  them. 
The  author  found  both  the  hydrate  of  the  per-oxide  of  iron,  and  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  in  noway  serviceable  against  the  arseniate  of  potash.  A  horse  requires  not 
less  than  two  ounces  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  to  destroy  him,  and  death 
happened  in  the  three  instances  mentioned,  in  forty-five,  forty-eight,  and  fifly-two 
horses  after  its  administration. 

Hydrate  of  per-oxide  of  iron  acted  as  a  complete  antidote  to  white  oxyde  of 
arsenic,  in  four  cases,  when  given  in  doses  of  thirty-two  times  the  quantity 
exhibited. 

The  same  effect  happened  when  the  antidote  was  administered  two  and  four 
hours  after  the  poison ;  but  when  it  was  delayed  to  twenty-five  hours,  and  some 
of  the  first  appearances  of  poisonous  operation  began  to  exhibit  themselves,  the 
prophylactic  agency  was  entirely  lost,  and  death  speedily  took  place.  In  one  of 
those  cases,  in  which  the  horse  was  destroyed  sixty-two  hours  after  the  poison, 
and  its  antidote  was  given,  no  trace  of  arsenic  or  its  neutralized  combination  was 
to  be  discovered  by  the  most  careful  analysis. 

Memoir  on  Tubercles^  in  answer  to  a  question  proposed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  on  the  28/A  of  August,  1827/  by  F.  P.  Ravin,  M,  D, 

In  this  essay,  the  author  examines,  in  considerable  detail,  the  nature  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  tubercles,  with  their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 
He  considers  them  of  two  species :  the  one  as  formed  in  serous,  cellular,  and 
other  analogous  tissues,  which  is  the  more  unusual  description ;  the  other,  of 
glandular  tissues,  which  is  the  more  common ;  but  they  do  not  often  both  oecnr 
in  the  same  subject.  Tubercles  of  the  second  species,  when  they  occur  iri  glan- 
dular follicles,  constitute  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonaHs. 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  glandular  follicles  which  are  contained  in  or  adherent  to  them,  and 
thus  bring  them  to  a  tubercular  state;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tubercular  state 
of  these  follicles  constantly  brings  on  ioflaihmation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  which  they  are  contiguous.  Phthisis  does  not  consist  either  in  bronchitis 
or  chronic'  pneumonia,  but  depends  most  frequently  on  an  affection  of  the  pmcoas 
glands,  to  which  succeeds  ordinarily  disease  of  the  bronchia  and  pulmonary 
tissue.  Owing  to  this  mixed  character,  the  author  would  orive  the  appellation  of 
Jdeno'bronehitis  to  the  ordinary  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  JuenO'laryngitis  to  that 
in  which  the  larynx  is  most  affected. 
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Fracture  of  the  Vertebral  Column;  by  E,  H,  Lauth. 

A  man  who,  in  July,  1830,  fell  from  a  second  floor  window,  and  recovered, 
with  deformity  of  the  cervical  column,  but  Without  paralysis,  died  in  December, 
1833,  of  pericarditis  grafted  on  an  aneurism  of  the  Iteart.  Extensive  ankylosis 
in  the  cervical  column,  and  irregular  destruction  of  the  intervertebral  substance, 
were  the  principal  phenomena  observed  on  inspecting  the  body ;  and  it  appears 
to  the  author,  that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident  were  to  press  on,  and  in 
^ome  degree  to  crush,  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  vertebrae,  without  compressing 
the  spinal  marrow.  The  disorganized  parts  of  the  bones  being  absorbed,  the 
detached  parts  became  soldered  to  the  contiguous  portions,  and  cicatrization  thus 
effected  without  accident. 

Case  of  complete  obturation  of  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  after  the  operation  of 
Cataract ;  by  M.  Silvy, 

The  extraction  of  a  well-'formed  cataract  of  the  left  eye  was  performed  by  an 
empiric,  who,  for  his  own  credit,  cruelly  exposed  the  eye  to  a  strong  light  imme- 
diately after  the  operation.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  membrane  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  soon  became  opaque,  and  so  adherent  to  the  edffes  of  the  pupil,  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  single  ray  of  light.  By  the  introduction  of  a  couching 
needle  half  a  line  from  the  insertion  of  the  iris  on  the  outside,  the  posterior 
chamber  was  entered,  the  crystalloid  disengaged  by  a  careful  movement  of  the 
needle  from  above  downwards,  and  its  debris  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  this 
chamber,  so  as  to  disengacfe  the  pupil  entirely.  By  prudent  precautions,  the 
sight  was  perfectly  restored  in  nine  days.  This  operation  was  performed  three 
months  after  the  extraction,  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  having  been  previously 
lost,  from  a  complete  opacity  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

Case  of  a  complete  luxation  of  the  TKbia  baekwarde^  by  M.  Blanchard;  with  the 
extract  ^a  Report  relative  to  it,  by  Messieurs  Breschet,  Sanson,  and  GimeUe, 

The  accident  is  exceedingly  rare,  three  cases  only  of  the  description,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  reporters,  being  on  record,  and  those  imperfectly  de- 
scribed. The  reduction  was  readily  performed ;  bat  the  reporters  consider  it 
impossible  for  such  an  accident  to  take  place  «*  without  a  rupture  of  the  cross 
ligaments,  or  some  other  serious  injury  at  the  knee-joint." 

Case  of  severe  luxation  of  the  Knee,  with  reflections  on  the  nature  of  this  accident, 
and  on  the  mechanism  of  the  causes  which  produce  it ;  by  the  Baron  Larrey, 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  an  ankylosis  of  the  joint 
is  the  only  favourable  issue ;  and  that  where  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the 
ligaments  complicated  with  an  external  wound,  and  protrusion  of  the  head  of  a 
bone,  as  in  the  present  instance,  immediate  amputation  should  be  had  recourse 
to.  The  patient  was  in  this  case  averse  to  the  removal  of  the  limb  at  the  time 
that  it  was  first  thought  desirable ;  and  though  he  at  length  submitted  to  it,  it 
was  not  till  the  twenty-first  day  after  the  accident.  For  some  days  the  patient 
went  on  well ;  but  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  with  which  he  had  been  previously 
affected,  came  on  about  fourteen  days  after  the  operation,  which,  becoming  com- 
bined with  cerebral  inflammation,  soon  carried  him  off. 

Case  of  loss  of  Memory  ;  by  M,  Kcempfen. 

A  cavalry  officer  had  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  riding-school,  and  was  pitch- 
ed on  the  right  parietal  bone.  He  had  vomiting  and  slight  syncope,  and  a  total 
want  of  recollection  of  every  thing  which  occurred  the  day  previous  to  the  acci- 
dent, and  for  some  hours  after  it.  In  a  few  days  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  to  his  duty;  but  his  recollection  of  what  happened  during  the  two  periods 
just  mentioned  had  not  returned  when  the  communication  was  made. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Academy's  Memoirs  are  inserted  an  ample  set  of 
interesting  and  judicious  instructions,  drawn  up  by  the  Academy  for  the  use  of 
M.  Gaymard,  the  surgeon  of  an  expedition  sent  into  the  North  Seas  in  search  of 
the  Corvette  la  Lilloise. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

ON  THE  VOLUNTARY  AND  INSTINCTIVE  ACTIONS  OF  LIVING 

BEINGS. 

BY  WILLIAM   B.  CARPENTER,  ESQ.  M.R.C.8.  ETC. 

This  paper,  the  substance  of  which  was  origioally  read  to  the  Royal  Medica} 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  society  Mr.  Carpenter  was  the  senior  president, 
is  of  great  interest  both  in  a  physiological  and  psychological  point  of  view,  and 
proves  the  author's  powers  in  the  investigation  of  such  subjects,  to  be  of  a  very 
superior  order.  We  expect  yet  greater  things  from  his  acute,  well-disciplined 
and  well-directed  mind.  V^e  can  only,  in  this  place,  find  room  for  the  general 
summary  of  the  positions  advanced  in  the  memoir,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

*'  1 .  Many  living  tissues  possess  the  property  of  contractility  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  stimulus. 

<'  2.  This  contractility  is  especially  manifested  by  the  irritable  parts  of  certain 
vegetables ;  and  results  in  all  these  cases  from  the  action  of  a  stimulus  either 
directly  applied  or  conveyed  through  the  circulating  system. 

'^  3.  This  contractility  is  also  especially  mani^sted  by  the  muscular  fibre  of 
animals,  and  may  in  them  be  called  into  play  not  only  by  the  stimuli  which  act 
upon  plants,  but  by  another  of  a  peculiar  nature,  commonly  denominated  nervoas 
influence. 

^*  4.  Whatever  actions  ^whether  consisting  of  visible  motions  or  not)  are  per- 
formed by  the  tissues  of  plants,  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  respondence  of 
their  organism  to  external  stimuli,  and  as  solely  connected  with  their  organic 
life.  » 

'*  5.  All  the  actions  (whether  consisting  of  visible  motions  or  not)  essential  to 
the  organic  life  of  animals,  are  in  like  manner  produced  by  the  immediate  action 
of  external  stimuli;*  and  being  entirely  involuntary,  may  be  called  organic 
instincts^  Under  this  head  are  included  (besides  many  less  apparent  changes,) 
the  motions  of  the  heart  and  alimentary  canal. 

*'  6.  The  first  o£&ce  of  the  nervous  system  is  to  convey  to  a  distant  part  the 
impressions  made  upon  it,  and  to  produce  (by  its  stimulation  of  the  contractile 
tissues)  motions  necessarily  connected  with  them.  These  actions,  being  purely 
instinctive  and  involuntary,  may  be  called  exeiio^moior  instincts. 

'^  7.  All  that  is  required  for  these  manifestations  is  the  completeness  of  the 
circle  of  concentric  and  excentric  nerves.  In  vertebrated  animals,  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  and  nerves  proceeding  from  it  are  of  course  solely  concerned  in  this 
function. 

*^  8.  In  the  lowest  animals  possessing  a  simple  nervous  system,  these  actions 
make  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  sum  of  the  life  of  the  individual ;  and  in  the 
higher,  they  are  immediately  connected  with  the  supply  of  the  organic  instincts. 

*'  9.  Where  a  more  complicated  nervous  system  exists,  the  impressions  give 
rise  to  mental  changes  termed  sensations^  the  seat  of  which  is  some  part  of  the 
cerebral  mass  in  the  vertebrata,  and  probably  the  gan^Ua  connected  with  the 
nerves  of  sense  in  the  invertebrata.  With  various  sensations,  certain  involuntary 
motions  are  instinctively  associated ;  but  as  sensation,  a  mental  chatige  in  the 
sensorium,  cannot  immediately  give  rise  to  stimulation,  an  organic  change  at  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  a  motive  action  must,be  propagated  from  the  sensorium 
along  the  nervous  conductors,  and  this  cannot  result  from  an  external  impression 
wherever  sensation  does  not  exist.  The  instinctive  actions  thus  resulting  are 
still  purely  involuntary,  although  they  may  be  controlled  in  man  by  the  higher 
power  of  the  will.  Certain  habitual  actions  may  come  to  take  place  nearly  in 
the  same  circle,  which  may  be  called  that  of  sensori^motor  instincts, 

*^  10.  Voluntary  actions  require  perceptions  in  addition  to  sensations  and  im- 

*  The  term  external  is  here  employed  in  the  usual  metaphysical  sense,  implying 
something  distinct  from  mental  action.  The  stimulus  may  originate  in  the  corporeal 
orgauism  itself. 
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pressioDS.  Perceptions  gire  rise  to  mental  proceues  tenninatuig  in  vaHiion^ 
which  produces  motive  action  and  stimulation.  Volition  is  of  course  confined 
to  the  brain,  and  probably  to  the  cerebral  lobes; 

**  11.  No  distinct  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  necessaiy  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  excito-motor,  or  sensori-motor  instinctive  actions.  The  same  nervous 
matter  may  act  as  a  conductor  either  to  the  influence  of  the  will  (motive  action) 
or  to  that  of  a  simple  impression  (stimulation.) 

*«12.  As  all  the  nerves'  of  sensation  terminate  ultimately  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  (the  spinal  cord  and  its  prolongations  as  for  the  crura  cerebri  and  corpora 
guadrtgemind)  and  all  the  nerves  of  motion  arise  from  it,  it  follows  that  all  mo- 
tions must  be  the  result  of  some  stimulus  applied  to  this  system ;  and  this 
stimulus  may  either  be  given  by  an  impression  from  without,  or  by  a  mental 
change  withm  (or  in  the  brain  above.)  If  we  regard  the  cineritious  matter  of 
the  brain  as  a  seat  of  consciousness,  sensation,  the  intellectual  powers,  and  voli- 
tion, the  medullary  portion  of  the  hemispheric  ganglia  being  merel]f  a  conductor, 
(a  position  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating,)  it  necessarily 
follows,  from  the  positions  previously  taken,  that  the  sensory  and  naotor  tracts 
in  the  brain  simply  convey  upwardt  to  the  cineritions  matter,  the  influence  of 
the  impression  existin|^  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  downwartb  the  motive 
action  resulting  either  immediately  from  sensation,  or  from  votition."— £<2tn- 
burgkJoumoL 

ON  UNITY  OP  FUNCTION  IN  ORGANISED  BEINGS. 

BY  W.  B.  CAEPENTIR,  ESQ. 

Hiis  is  another  paper  by  the  same  author,  and  possesses  the  same  ingenious 
and  philosophical  character.  As  it  has  less  relation  to  human  physiology,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  reference  to  it :  but  its  perusal  will  gratify 
all  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  physiology  ^neraily,  as  it  relates 
to  animated  beings.  The  chief  object  of  the  author  in  this  paper  is  to  apply  to 
fvfuiion  one  of  the  laws  propounded  by  Von  Bar  with  regard  to  stractore, 
namely,  that,  **  a  special  function  arises  only  out  of  one  more  general,  and  this 
by  a  gradual  change ;''  to  which  Mr.  Carpenter  adds  a  second,  namely,  that  ^«  in 
aU  cases  where  the  different  functions  are  highly  specialized,  the  general  struc- 
tnie  retains,  more  or  less,  the  primitive  community  of  function  which  originally 
characterized  it.**  ''  The  time  has  long  gone  by  (says  Mr.  C.)  when  similarity 
in  function  and  external  form  were  considered  sufficient  for  the  recognition  of 
analogies  between  organs ;  anatomists  are  now  aware  of  the  necessity  of  resting 
their  comparison  upon  the  elementary  structure  of  organs,  their  connexions  with 
each  other,  and  the  changes  they  undergo  during  the  progress  of  their  develop- 
ment. Neither  of  these  grounds  of  judgment  can  be  safely  trusted  to  alone  ; 
whilst,  combined  with  each  other,  they  furnish  a  body  of  evidence  which  is 
qolte  irresistible." — Edinburgh  FhilosophicalJaumaL 
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ON  ST.  VITDS'8  DANCE. 

BT  DR.  STIBBBL. 

Nearly  one  hundred  cases  of  this  disease  have  come  under  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Stiebel ;  and  in  not  one  of  these,  he  says,  was  wanting  the  evidence  of  an  irritation 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  Few  of  the  patients,  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  have 
not  had  pain  in  some  one  of  the  vertebrae,  and  all,  either  in  conseqaence  of  the 
treatment  employed  or  spontaneously,  have  recovered.  Dr.  Stiebel  believes  that 
the  cause  of  this  disease  is  an  irritation  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow 
or  of  the  mednlla  oblongata,  depending  on  inflammation  or  turgescence.  Chorea 
almost  always  originates  during  the  developinent  of  the  spine  and  of  the  spinal 
Burrow ;  generally  between  the  seventh  and  seventeenth  years,  but  occasiooaily 
at  later  vmod»  of  life. 
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The  following  appears  to  be  the  anatomical  explanation  of  the  disease : — ^The 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  oiigins  of  its  nerves,  lie  within  a  bony  cavity.  If,  daring 
their  development,  there  occurs  a  want  of  relation  between  the  bones  and  the  ner- 
vous system,  so  that  the  cavity  does  not  correspond  to  the  increasing  marrow,  the 
nervous  origins  become  subject  to  an  irritation  as  of  a  foreign  body.  This  dis- 
proportion may  be  the  effect  of  swelling  of  the  spine,  without  previous  change  ia 
the  nerves,  as  well  as  of  turgescence  of  the  membranes  of  the  nerves  and  the 
nerves  themselves,  the  spine  remaining  unaltered ;  but  the  first  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence.  The  spasms  generally  cease  during  sleep,  although  the  irritation 
continues.  The  chorea  may  be  limited  to  one  side  of  the  body,  or  to  parts  of  less 
extent,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  irritation.  It  is  liable  also  to  change  its 
place,  to  become  general  after  having  been  but  partial,  and  vice  versa.  It  may 
also  alternate  with  paralysis,  which  is  as  little  dangerous  as  the  original  disease. 
The  change  of  locality  of  the  disease  is  not  sudden,  as  in  hysteric  spasms,  but  at 
different  periods  of  the  progress  of  development,  each  of  which  is  of  a  certain 
duration. 

Partial  chorea  of  individual  motor  nerves  of  the  organs  of  sense  constitutes  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  disease ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  constant 
twitching  of  the  eyelids,  distortion  of  the  eyes,  abnormal  motions  of  the  tongue, 
and  almost  uninterrupted  sneezing.  A  very  common  form  of  partial  chorea  con- 
sists in  the  constant  and  unavoidable  utterance  of  inarticulate  sounds.  As  all  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  organ  of  voice  are  not  affected,  the  patient  can  still  speak,  but 
with  effort  and  stammering,  the  inarticulate  sounds  bemg  afterwards  made  more 
uninterruptedly  and  with' greater  violence.  This  utterance  of  sounds  frequently 
continues  for  weeks,  only  interrupted  during  sleep;  along-continued  aphonia 
frequently  follows,  or  a  snooting  pain  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  breast,  or 
asthma.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  accompanies  chorea,  both  partial  and  general. 
In  examining  individuals  suffering  from  either  local  or  general  chorea,  it  will  be 
very  rare  not  to  find  tenderness  and  swelling  of  some  vertebral  bone;  but  such  an 
examination  must  be  repeated,  as  the  sensibility  is  frequently  not  discoverable 
until  the  disease  has  lasted  for  some  time.  In  all  the  cases  of  chorea  which  Dr. 
Stiebel  has  examined,  he  has  discovered  no  other  cause  than  that  above  mentioned, 
although  he  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other  causes ; — e.  g. 
metastasis  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  injuries  of  the  spine,  &c.  There  is  doubt- 
less a  hereditary  disposition  to  chorea,  it  having  been  known  to  affect  whole 
families.  It  is  particularly  frequent  among  the  Jews.  Dr.  S.  has  not  himself  had 
any  opportunity  of  examining  the  bodies  of  individuals  who  have  died  of  chorea; 
but,  in  all  the  cases  which  he  has  read,  changes  in  the  spinal  marrow,  its  mem- 
branes, or  in  the  spine,  are  mentioned. 

The  treatment  of  chorea  is  simple.  Leeches,  followed  by  mercurial  inunctions, 
and  then  by  more  active  exutories,  are  indicated  when  a  painful  vertebra  is  found 
to  exist.  If  no  tender  point  is  at  first  discoverable,  leeches  and  blisters  may  be 
applied  along  the  spine.  Calomel  is  generally  given  internally  as  a  derivative. 
If  the  disease  is  not  thus  relieved,  repeated  cold  douche-baths  on  the  spine  are 
almost  always  of  advantage.  As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  is  cured  between  the 
fourteenth  and  the  twenty-first  day  by  this  treatment;  but,  should  not  this  happen, 
the  disease  may  be  left  to  nature,  which  almost  always  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  pro- 
gress of  development.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  occurrence  of  any  spinal  deviations,  and  irritant  frictions  may  be  applied  to  the 
spiiie.  Preparations  of  iron  have  sometimes  appeared  to  be  of  use.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  which  is  here  given  will  suffice  to  account  for  the  credit  which 
such  numerous  remedies  have  acquired  in  the  cure  of  chorea ;  their  use  having  been 
coincident  with  the  natural  cure.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  remedy,  but  only  that  we  at  present  know  not  what  it  is. — TVbchenschrift 
fur  die  geaammie  Heilkunde,    No.  I. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ITCH. 

The  following  articles,  extracted  from  different  Journals,  we  have  placed  to- 
gether for  greater  facility  of  comparison  and  contrast.  The  subject  is  trite,  but 
not  the  less  important  on  that  account.— J9n7.  and  For.  Med,  Bev, 
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I.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Human  Jearus  in  the  Production  of  Beh, 

BV  M.  ALBIN  ORA8. 

Several  eminent  physicians,  and  amone^  others  M.  Rayer,  (ip  the  last  edition 
of  his  Treatise  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,)  having  doubted  if  the  acarus  be  really 
the  cause  of  the  itch,  M.  Gras  proposes,  in  the  present  memoir,  to  answer  the 
three  following  questi6ns : 

Ist.  Is  the  acarus  always  observed  in  this  disease,  and  never  apart  from  iti 

M.  G.  has  never  found  the  insect  elsewhere  than  in  cases  of  itch.  On  exa- 
mining the  hands  only  of  those  who  flrst  presented  themselves  for  treatment,  the 
insect  was  observed  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases :  the  exceptional  instances  he  notices 
might  haVe  presented  it  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  patients  might  have 
been  under  treatment  furtively. 

2d.  Is  the  acarus  the  agent  of  the  contagion  of  itch  T 
'  To  resolve  this  question,  he  states  that,  independently  of  successful  inocula* 
Uon  on  his  own  person,  he  placed  some  acari  between  the  fingers  of  a  fellow 
student,  who  was  fairly  infected,  although  all  contact  with  other  patients  had 
been  avoided ;  and,  of  two  youn^  women  who  had  the  acari  placea  in  the  arm- 
pit, one  (and  one  only)  took  the  disease,  and  communicated  it  to  her  father  and 
mother.  On  the  other  hand,  his  own  experiments,  and  those  of  MM.  Mouronval 
and  Lugol,  in  1821,  have  proved  the  futility  of  inoculation  from  the  vesicles  of 
the  itch.  As  a  further  confirmation,  he  adds  that,  after  two  or  three  applications 
of  sulphur  ointment,  all  the  acari  discovered  were  dead,  although  the  eruption, 
and  even  the  formation  of  new  vesicles,  continued.  Daily  experience  attests 
that  the  disease  ceases  to  be  contagious  after  two  or  three  days'  treatment.  The 
acarus  appears  to  possess  a  complicated  organization :  it  lays  eggs ;  and  the 
copulation  of  two  allied  species,  the  acarus  of  the  sheep  and  that  of  the  horse, 
bas  been  observed ;  it  is,  therefore,  too  perfect  to  be  the  produce  of  spontaneous 
generation,  even  if  this  theory  were  admissible.  Were  the  acarus  not  the  cause 
of  the  contagion,  the  itch  should  be  found  without  it,  a  fact  at  least  very  rare  $ 
or  the  acarus  should  exist  without  the  itch,  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed. 

3d  Question.  In  what  way  does  the  insect  produce  the  itch ;  by  direct  and 
mechanical  irritation,  or  by  means  of  a  peculiar  virus  ? 

On  examining  the  vesicles  of  the  hand,  some  few  are  observed  to  be  situated 
at  the  origin  or  by  the  side  of  the  little  grooves  hollowed  by  the  insect,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  exhibit  no  trace  of  its  presence  :  on  the  contrary,  fifty  or 
more  insects  were  sometimes  discovered  on  the  hands  when  there  were  few 
vesicles,  and  hardly  any  pruritus.  These  animals  are  with  certainty  destroyed 
by  a  few  inunctions,  but  fresh  crops  of  distinct  and  acuminated  vesicles  will  often 
continue  to  arise  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  M.  Gras 
considevs  that  the  acarus  exerts  upon  the  skin  a  physiological  and  vital,  action, 
by  virtue  of  a  particular  virus;  using  the  word  virus  as  synonymous  with  the 
phrase,  *'  unknown  agent,  producing  great  effects  by  a  trifling  visible  action." 
He  compares  the  modus  operandi  to  that  of  certain  insects,  which,  placing  their 
little  egg  upon  the  oak  or  other  vegetable,  develop,  each  after  its  kind,  numerous 
varieties  of  excrescences. — Journal  dea  Connadsances  Medicates . 

II.  On  the  Mature  and  Treatment  of  Itch,    By  Dr.  Pentzlin,  of  Wismar. 

The  cause  of  itch  still  remains  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  modern 
"French  school  considers  the  Acarus  scabiei  as  the  sole  cause  of  its  propagation, 
and  refuses  to  allow  contagious  properties  to  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  or 
pustules.  Dr.  Pentzlin,  of  Wismar,  is  disposed  to  consider  this  view  of  the 
subject  as  erroneous,  and  he  regards  the  insect  as  a  mere  parasite,  which  owes 
its  existence  to  '^generatio  oequivoca."  Experiments  have  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  disease  can  be  communicated  by  means  of  the  insect  only ;  but 
Dr.  Pentzlin,  in  such  cases,  ascribes  the  contagious  property,  not  to  the  insect 
itself,  but  to  adhering  virus. 

It  has  been  shown  by  statistical  papers,  that  about  thirty-four  days  are  required 
for  the  cure  of  itch  in  the  hospital  of  the  Charite  at  Berlin;  in  the  hospital  of 
Wismar  four,  or  at  most  seven,  days  suffice.  In  the  latter  the  use  of  sulphur 
has  been  renounced,  and  an  ointment  is  now  adopted,  composed  of  one  part  of 
tar  and  two  parts  of  salt  butter,  to  which,  when  melted,  one  part  of  common 
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potashes  is  added.  The  patient  is  stripped  and  put  to  bed,  and  frictions  with 
the  above  ointment,  repeated  every  twenty-foar  hours,  are  applied  over  the 
whole  body.  Four,  or  at  most  seven,  applications  suffice,  and  the  treatment  is 
finished  by  a  wann  bath.— Gra/e  and  WaUher^a  Journal,     vol.  xxiv. 

III.  Comparison  of  the  JResulta  from  the  homceopathic  and  the  common  Treatment 

of  the  Itch,    By  Dr.  Klein,  Army  Surgeon  at  i^tattgardt. 

By  command  of  the  government,  twenty-eight  recruits  with  the  itch  were 
treated,  fourteen  of  them  by  an  homceopathist.  Dr.  St einestel,  and  fourteen  in  the 
usual  way,  by  Dr.  Klein.  The  homceopathist,  who  had  at  his  disposition  all  the 
remedies  which  his  system  required,  gave  to  his  patients,  according  to  his  own 
account,  infinitesimal  doses  of  calcaria,  sulphur,  and  the  scabietic  matter  itself; 
ordered  them  to  be  washed  with  soap  and  warm  water  daily;  to  take  a  bath 
frequently,  and  afterwards,  as  summer  came  on,  to  bathe  every  day  in  the  Neckar, 
having  rubbed  in,  previously,  all  over  the  body,  a  portion  of  sulphurous  soap. 
The  results  of  this  treatment,  which,  whether  it  was  purely  homceopathic  or  not  we 
leave  to  our  readers  to  decide,  were  as  follows : 

6  men  were  dismissed  cured  in  10  weeks. 

4  do.  —  —  13  do. 

1  do.  —  —  19  do. ; 

of  these,  two  suffered  a  relapse,  or  were  newly  infected  in  a  few  days,  though 
the  homceopathist  had  previously  denied  that  either  of  these  events  could  occur. 
Afler  having  been  under  treatment  for  twenty  weeks,  the  remaining  three  were 
neither  cured  nor  improved.  At  this  period,  the  commander  of  the  regiment  in- 
terdicted all  further  experiments. 

Of  the  patients  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Klein,  twelve  were  dismissed 
cured  in  fifteen  days ;  one  had  to  be  treated  fourteen  days  longer  for  a  subse- 
quent eruption ;  and  the  last,  with  purulent  itch,  was  cured  in'  seven  weeks. 
They  were  all  treated  with  kali  soap,  according  to  Graff's  method,  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  has  been  proved,  in  the  garrison  hospital  at 
Stuttgardt,  to  be  safer  and  more  rapidly  productive  of  a  good  effect  than  any 
other.  This  soap  (which  is,  properly  speaking,  an  improvement  on  Graff's,}  is  . 
composed  of  kali  and  train-oil,  and  is  not,  like  his,  of  such  a  stimulating  nature 
as  frequently  to  produce  a  fresh  eruption,  after  having  cored  the  original  com-' 
plaint — Wirtemberg  Corrispondenz-bkitt,     Band  iv. 

IV.  On  SolutUma  of  Caustic  in  the  Treatment  of  Scabies,  in  all  its  forms.     By 

M.  Malapert.    Report  of  MM.  Alibert,  Biett,  and  Bousquet. 

M.  Malapert  regards  the  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  common  method  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  scabies,  and  its  frequent  relapse  after  such  treatment,  as 
strong  reasons  for  the  employment  of  other  means,  and  he  has  had  recourse  to 
the  old  method  of  the  employment  of  caustics  in  this  eruption.  He  says  that 
**  any  dissolved  caustic,  Which,  without  altering  the  healthy  portion  of  the  skin, 
can  act  directly  upon  the  disease,  is  capable  of  curing  scabies."  The  best 
solvent  is  water.  The  number  of  applications  which  should  be  employed  must 
depend  on  the  sensibility  of  the  individual.  The  comparative  value  of  caustics 
is  stated  in  the  following  list  :-^Caustic  potass,  soda,  corrosive  sublimate,  sul- 
phuric acid,  subcarbonate  of  potass.  The  effect  of  sulphuric  acid  is  most  rapid, 
twelve  days  being  the  average  time  required  for  cure ;  b^^t  of  nineteen  cases, 
there  were  four  relapses.  The  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  quickest  and  most 
certain  in  its  effects ;  it  cures  the  disease  in  fifteen  days ;  the  proportions  em- 
ployed are,  twelve  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water.  Potass  and  soda  require  an- 
other day  to  affect  a  cure.  The  subcarbonate  of  potass  is  the  slowest  in  its 
effects. — Bulletin  de  V Academic  Roy  ale  de  Medecine,  No.  1. 


SURGERY. 

SUCCBSSFUL  CASE  OP  AMPUTATION  AT  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

A  countrywoman,  25  years  of  age,  was  admitted  in  August,  1832,  into  the  sur- 
gical hospital  at  Erlangen.    From  the  age  of  12  to  15  years  she  had  had  a  fistu- 
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loas  abscess,  sitoated  immediatelj  above  the  internal  condyle  of  the  left  thigh* 
When  this  abscess  healed,  her  health  was  remarkably  good,  and  continued  so 
until  aboQt  a  twelremonth  previous  to  her  admission  into  the  hospital.  At  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  left  lower  extremity  became  swollen  and  painful.  Two 
abscesses 'formed  above  the  condyles,  and,  when  they  broke,  discharged  a  large 
quantity  of  pus.  The  patient  became  hectic,  amputation  was  proposed,  and  she 
at  length  submitted  to  it.  The  knee  was  permanently  bent;  it  was  much  en- 
larged, and  extremely  tender  on  pressure. 

On  introducioff  a  probe  aldng  the  fistule,  the  bone  was  found  to  be  carious  and 
necrosed.  .The  limb  was  amputated  in  the  upper  third  of  its  extent.  On  sawing 
through  the  bone,  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  unsound.  On  detaching  the 
muscles  from  it  for  two  or  three  inches,  M.  Jaeger  discovered  that  the  trochanters 
were  affected  with  caries.  He  now  determined  to  disarticulate  the  head  of  the 
, femur.  This  was  done  without  much  difficulty.— The  acetabulum  fortunately 
was  quite  healthy.  Very  little  blood  was  lost -in  this  second  operation.  The 
quantity  of  soft  parts  was  much  greater  than  was  necessary  to  form  a  good  stump ; 
but  M .  Jaeger  was  unwilling  to  subject  his  patient  to  more  suffering,  as  already 
she  was  in  a  weak  and  fainting  state.  He  therefore  united  the  wound  with  a  few 
stitches,  leaving  its  lower  angle  free,  to  permit  the  issue  of  any  discharges.  The 
stump,  enveloped  in  linen  wet  with  cold  lotion,  was  laid  upon  a  cushion  of  bran, 
and  no  bandages  were  applied. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  three  of  the  stitches  and  also  the  strips  of 
plaster  were  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  having  become 
somewhat  swollen  and  painful,  and  dressings  of  simple  cerate  were  applied  and 
retained  in  their  place  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller.  Lifirht  cordials  and  nourishing 
broth  were  allowed,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  the  vital  powers  were  rather 
low  and  apt  to  flag.  The  upper  angle  of  the  wound  having  assumed  somewhat 
of  a  livid  hue,  it  was  frequently  bathed  with  aromatic  fomentations,  sharpened  a 
little  with  pyroligneoos  acid.  Under  the  application  of  these,  continued  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  this  disagreeable  appearance  gradually  subsided,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  character  of  the  purulent  discharge  was  much  improved. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  the  wound  was  nearly  cicatrised;  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  improved  rapidly ;  and  menstruation,  which  had  ceased  for 
upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  returned  on  the  seventh  week  after  the  operation. 

The  state  of  the  amputated  limb  was  as  follows  :»- 

The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  around  the  knee  was  thickened  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  All  the  parts  of  the  joint  were  carious ;  the  femur  was  thick- 
ened and  uneven;  and  on  its  posterior  surface  were  three  openings,  through 
which  might  be  felt  the  sequestrous  bone.  On  examining  the  bone,  where  it 
was  sawn  through  at  first,  it  was  found  to  be  internally  caiious;  and  this  un- 
healthy state  might  be  traced  upwards  as  high  as  the  two  trochanters.  The  head 
and  neck  of  the  femur  were  internally  soft,  and  very  vascular. 

Professor  Jaeger,  in  discoursing  on  the  preceding  case,  attributed  its  success- 
ful termination  in  part  to  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  bone  was  disarticu- 
lated. He  is  inclined  to  recommend  surgeons  to  consider  more  attentively  than 
they  have  done  hitherto  the  plan  which  he  followed — viz.,  to  perform  the  circular 
operation  first,  and  then  to  extirpate  the  head  of  the  bone  from  its  socket. 

The  state  of  the  patient's  health  too  was  favourable  to  the  cure.  Naturally  of 
a  sound  constitution,  there  was  precisely  that  degree  of  feebleness,  which  keeps 
down  inflammatory  reaction,  and  which  thus  is  decidedly  favourable  to  recovery 
after  great  surgical  operations.  The  simple  mode  of  dressing  the  wound  at  first 
with  cold  fomentations,  and  the  abstaining  from  all  compression  with  bandages  and 
so  forth,  is  strongly  recommended.— jSt:A/nt<//'9  Jahrbuchery  from  Med.'Chir.  Eev, 

RADICAL  CURE  OF  VARICOSE  VEINS  AND  OF  HERNIiE  BY  AOU- 

PUNCTURATION, 

M.  Bonnet,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Lyons,,  informs  us  that  he  has 
treated  eleven  cases  of  varicose  veins  by  introducing  pins  through  their  cavities, 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  there  for  some  time.  Nine  of  these  cases  were 
cured.    He  has  applied  the  same  tieatment  to  herniary  sacs ;  and  the  following 
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IB  a  short  account  of  his  method,  and  of  the  success  which  he  has  obtained  from 
it.  He  passes  three  or  four  pins  through  the  herniary  coverings  close  to  the 
inguinal  ring,  and  in  order  that  they  may  exert  a  certain  degree  of  compression, 
as  well  as  of  irritation,  on  the  sac,  he  twists  upwards  their  points  and  heads,  so 
as  to  give  them  a  circular  direction.  \ 

Caution  is  necessary  not  to  injure  the  spermatic  cord.  The  inflammation  and 
pain  commenced  usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  and  the 
pins  were  removed  a  few  days  afterwards.  M.  Bonnet  has  treated  four  cases  of 
inguinal  hemiae  by  acupuncturation.  In  two  of  these,  the  hernise  were  small,  and 
three  weeks  sufficed  for  the  cure.  The  third  was  more  troublesome.  It  occurred 
in  an  old  man  67  years  of  age;  and  in  him  the  hernia  descended  to  the  bottom  of 
the  scrotum,  and  was  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a  truss.  Six  needles  were 
used.  After  a  month^s  treatment,  this  patient  could  walk  about,  without  any 
tendency  of  the  viscera  to  descend.  In  the  fourth  case,  the  hernia  was  of  thirty 
years'  standing;  no  truss  could  keep  it  up;  the  inguinal  aperture  was  large 
enough  to  admit  '*  Pintroduction  de  cmq  doigts  reunis,"  and  the  tumour  descend- 
ed a  considerable  way  down  the  thigh.  Five  weeks  were  necessary  for  the  cure. 
We  are  assured  that  all  these  patients  could  cough  and  walk  about  freely  with- 
out any  escape  of  the  bowels,  and  that  the  inguinal  ring  was  so  plugged  up,  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  distinctly  recognized. — Bulletin  de  TVierapeutiqttej  from  Med,' 
Chir,  Rev, 

ON  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  TRANSPLANTING  THE  CORNEA  FOR 
BLINDNESS  FROM  DISEASE  OF  THAT  STRUCTURE. 

BY   DR.   BIGGER.* 

The  blindness  from  what  is  deemed  incurable  staphyloma  is  of  course  hope- 
less, unless  some  means  of  substituting  a  transparent  for  the  opaque  front  of  the 
eye  can  be  devised. 

Removal  of  that  opaque  part,  and  transplantation  of  a  healthy  cornea  to  its  site 
have  been  thought  of  by  several  surgeons  in  Germany,  and  both  essays  and  ex- 
periments have  been  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  recommending  it.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  evidence  and  authority  both  leaned  against  it,  when  Dr.  Bigger j  of 
Dublin,  reopened  the  inquiry,  and  prosecuted  fresh  and  more  extended  experi- 
ments for  its  solution.  '  The  results  have  been  published  in  our  Irish  contempo- 
rary, from  whose  pages  we  shall  extract  enough  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  Dr.  Bigger'a  conclusions. 

It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Bigger  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  removal  of  the  cor- 
nea a  safe  operation,  and  easily  practicable  by  a  steady  and  dexterous  hand.  The 
following  is  his  method  of  removing  and  of  transplanting  it. 

Having  fixed  with,  a  ligature  the  upper  eyelid  of  the.  animal  from  which  the 
cornea  is  to  be  taken,  he  introduces  Beer's  cataract  knife  (holding  it  horizontally, 
and  at  first  directing  it  a  little  backwards,  so  as  to  insure  its  passing. through  all 
the  layers  of  the  cornea),  with  its  edge  turned  upwards,  into  th^t  part  of  the  cor- 
nea situated  about  a  line  or  more  from  its  most  inferior  junction  with  t^e  sclerotic, 
and  about  the  same  distance  external  to  the  mesial  line  of  the  eye.  He  then 
pushes  on  the  knife  for  the  space  of  one  or  two  lines,  inclining  the  handle,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  knife  may  be  brought  forward,  and  caused  to  pierce  the  cor- 
nea again,  at  a  distance  as  small  as  possible  from  the  point  of  entrance.  The 
knife  should  now  be  pushed  on,  when  it  will  make  as  large  a  section  as  may  be 
required,  which  being  turned  down,  is  to  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
eyelids  are  then  to  be  closed,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  crystalline  lens  and 
vitreous  humour.  The  excised  cornea  should  be  placed  on  a  slip  of  cork,  and 
the  curved  needles,  carrying  very  fine  ligatures,  (two,  three,  or  four  in  number,) 
should  be  passed  through  the  cornea  and  the  piece  of  cork.  The  latter,  which 
has  been  chiefly  used  as  a  support  to  enable  the  operator  to  pass  the  needles 
through  the  tough  layers  of  the  cornea,  should  then  be  broken  off,  and  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  cornea  should  be  kept  moistened  with  some  of  the  secretion  from 
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the  eye.  The  surgeon  then  proceeds  to  perfonn  the  same  operation  on  the  eye 
to  which  the  cornea  is  intended  to  be  transplanted.  Ha?ingr  done  this,  and  closed 
the  lids  for  a  few  moments,  until  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  mnscles  of  the  eye 
diminishes,  the  operator  proceeds  to  adapt  the  cornea  to  its  new  situation,  and 
for  this  purpose,  inserts  the  point  of  his  needle  carefully  between  the  margin  of 
the  now  prolapsed  iris  and  the  remains  of  the  cornea,  and  pressing  externally 
with  the  nail  of  the  other  forefinger  against  the  point  of  the  needle,  so  as  to  make 
it  pass  through,  the  cornea  without  dragging  or  injuring  the  eye,  draws  out  the 
needle.  To  accomplish  the  latter  object.  Dr.  Bigger  was  often  obliged  to  use  a 
small  forceps,  and  in  this  case,  the  thumb  and  finger  nails  of  the  other  hand  must 
be  pressed  closeljr  and  firmly  against  the  cornea  on  either  side  of  the  needle,  to 
obviate  any  injurious  disturbance  or  dragging  of  the  eye.  The  ligatures  should 
then  be  carefully  tied,  and  the  ends  cut  off.  Dr.  Bigger  has  found  two  ligatures 
to  answer  the  purpose.quite  as  well  as  four.  Finally,  the  operator  clears  away 
any  lymph  or  blood  which  may  have  collected  on  the  eye,  and  concludes  the 
operation  by  smearing  the  eyelids  with  a  little  spermaceti  ointment. 

The  unsteadiness  of  animals  is  a  serious  difficulty  jattendant  on  the  operation. 
The  great  danger  is — injury  to  the  iris.  Dr.  Bigger  performed  many  experi- 
ments previously  to  his  return  to  Dublin  (he  had  been  abroad).  He  then  recom- 
menced them,  and  instituted  eighteen  more.  Of  the  earlier  ones  we  need  take 
no  notice — ^the  latter  are  deserving  of  more  attention. 

The  subjects  of  the  first  and  last  we  quote  from  our  contemporary.  Two  rab- 
bits were  presented  before  an  evening  meeting  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians,  on  the  18th  of  May  last.  They  were  examined  with  great  interest 
by  the  members  and  visitors  present,  and  the  degree  of  vision  which  one  of  them 
evidently  possessed,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  ingenuity,  patience,  and 
manual  dexterity  of  the  scientific  operator.  The  results  of  these  eighteen  experi- 
ments were :  in  ten,  the  iris  was  injured ;  in  eleven,  the  crystalline  lens  escaped ; 
in  seventeen,  union  took  place  between  the  implanted  comes  and  the  adjacent 
surfaces  in  forty-eight  hours,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  ligatures, 
which  are  always  a  great  source  of  irritation ;  in  four,  three  ligatures  were  em- 
ployed ;  in  fourteen,  only  two,  and  with  equally  favourable  results ;  in  twelve, 
adhesion  of  the  iris  to  some  part  of  the  cicatrix  ensued ;  in  one,  sloughing  of  the 
cornea  and  destruction  pf  the  eye  took  place,  an  event  ^hich  arose  from  the  cor- 
nea being  kept  for  half  an  hour  without  applying  it,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing how  long  it  would  be  likely  to  retain  a  sufficient  degree  of  vitality  to  enable 
it  to  unite.  Dr.  Bigger  is  inclined  to  think,  that,  generally  speaking,  a  delay  of 
this  space  of  time  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  and  that 
it  may  be  always  avoided  by  common  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Of 
the  whole  eighteen  experimented  on,  sixteen  recovered  imperfect  vision. 

The  difficulty  of  performing  the  experiment  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  chance 
of  preserving  the  transparency  of  the  implanted  cornea,  was  a  source  of  much 
disappointment  to  Dr.  Bigger,  and  for  a  long  period  he  could  not  succeed  in  de- 
vising any  means  for  this  purpose,  until  after  his  eighth  experiment  at  home, 
when  he  discovered  that  much  benefit  might  be  derived  from  the  local  applica- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury.  A  weak  solution  of  this  salt,  gradually  increased 
■to  the  extent  of  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  dropped  into  the 
eye  three  or  four  times  a  day,  after  the  cornea  had  become  adherent,  was  found 
by  him  to  exercise  an  almost  specific  action  in  diminishing  the  opacity  of  the 
implanted  cornea.  He  had  made  several  trials  with  iodine  and  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  found  that  although  they  improved  the  appearance  of  the  cicatrix,  they 
did  not  appear  to  act  upon  the  milky  state  of  the  cornea.  The  only  caution 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  using  the  corrosive  sublimate  is,  to  begin  with  a 
weak  solution  of  it,  and  not  to  use  it  until  the  implanted  cornea  is  perfectly  united 
to  its  new  connexions. 

Of  the  two  rabbits  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  one,  the  first,  had  been  left  to 
Natore— the  second  had  been  treated  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  Nine 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  operation  in  the  instance  of  the  first — ten  weeks  in 
that  of  the  second.  The  advantages  were  immensely  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  in 
which  the  power  of  vision  seemed  distinct,  and  nothing  indicated  the  transplanta- 
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tion  of  the  cornea  but  a  slight  line  in  the  situation  of  the  cicatrix,  and  some  de- 
gree of  conical  ity  in  the  cornea  itself. 

There  are  a  few  desultory  observations  made  in  reference  to  the  operation, 
which  it  is  as  well  to  notice. 

a,  '*  One  experiment  accidentally  convinced  Dr.  Bigger  of  the  advantage  derived 
from  removing  no  more  of  the  diseased  cornea  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  sound  portion  which  remains  may  enact  a  very  useful  and  important  part  in 
the  reparative  process.  In  this  case,  the  iris  was  attached  to  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  cicatrix.  Dr.  Bigger  has  observed  this  in  many  of  his  experiments,  and 
attributes  it  to  the  predominance  of  inflammation  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  eye,  a 
fact  which  he  has  noticed  on  numerous  occasions." 

b,  <<  With  reference  to  the  applicability  of  the  operation  to  the  human  species. 
Dr.  Bigger  observed,  that  he  thought  that  in  man  the  chances  of  success  wotild 
be  greater,  at  least  so  far  as  steadiness  during  the  operation,  avoidance  of  injury, 
and  other  obvious  circumstances  might  contribute  to  that  desirable  end.  With 
respect  to  the  animal  from  which  the  cornea  would  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
human  subject.  Dr.  Bigger  has  not  yet  decided,  and  invites  the  attention  of 
comparative  anatomists  to  this  point  of  the  investigation.  The  animal  whose 
cornea  he  has  found  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  that  of  man  is  the  pig;  it  is, 
however,  much  thicker  and  coarser  in  its  texture.  In  a  spirit  of  just  and  humane 
feeling,  he  deprecates  the  removal  of  the  cornea  from  the  human  eye,  even  when 
permitted  for  gain  by  the  possessor;  but  thinks  that  a  person  afflicted  with  incu- 
rable amaurosis  might  be  prevailed  on  to  part  with  his  pellucid  cOrnea,  which 
might  be  replaced  by  one  taken  from  some  of  the  inferior  animals.  He  'thinks, 
however,  that  the  operation  should  not  be  sanctioned  under  any  circumstances, 
when  the  patient  enjoys  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  vision  with  the  other  eye,  at 
least  until  our  knowledge  has  been  increased  by  further  experiments  and  observa- 
tions. He  is  of  opinion  that  cases  of  blindness  caused  by  small-pox,  ulcers  oa 
the  cornea,  and  ophthalmia  not  affecting  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye,  would 
be  the  most  favourable  for  operation." 

Such  are  the  main  portions  of  this,  not  uninteresting  paper.  Our  ophthalmic 
brethren  will  judge  for  themselves.  We  must  say  that  we  do  not  anticipate 
much  from  the  operation  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  one  thinor  to  remove  the 
cornea  frotn  the  sound  eye  of  an  animal,  and  another  to  remove  it  from  a  staphy- 
lomatous  one.  This  will  augment  the  difficulties  of  the  operation  in  the  human 
subject. 

Its  dangers  are  not  inconsiderable.  They  would  appear  to  be — adhesions  of 
the  iris  to  the  cicatrix — injury  of  the  iris — escape  of  the  crystalline  lens — opacity 
of  the  transplanted  cornea— deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  eye— sloughing  of 
the  transplanted  cornea. 

When  we  sum  up  the  many  difficulties  and  the  considerable  dangers,  we  fear 
we  must  not  reasonably  anticipate  from  the  operation  any  more  than  the  posai" 
biUty  of  some  benefit  in  a  rare  and  lucky  case.  But  it  will  give  us  sincere  plea-^ 
sure  if  our  own  unfavourable  anticipations  shall  turn  out  to  be  unfounded. 
Whether  the  operation  succeeds  or  not  there  can  be  but  an  unanimous  opinion 
with  respect  to  Dr.  Bigger.  He  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  his  philanthro- 
pical  zeal. — Med,'Chir,  Rev, 

REDUCTION  OF  AN  OLD  DISLOCATION  OP  THE  SHOULDER. 

SZjLTB   the   8AHE    DAT APFEABAITCES  OF  THE  JOIKT   OIT   DIBSECTIOK BEMABKS  OIT 

M.  LISFRANC'S   GHARACTEB   AS    A    SUHeSOK. 

The  patient  was  a  robust  plethoric  man,  40  years  of  age.  The  dislocation, 
upwards  and  inwards,  had  lasted  for  four  months.  He  was  bled  previous  to  the 
attempts  at  reduction,  and  this  was  effected  without  the  aid  of  pulleys  by  several 
assistants,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lisfranc,  who,  while  the  extension  was 
making,  lifted  up  the  head  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  towel  passed  under  the 
patient's  arm  and  over  his  own  ndbk.  Three  hours  after  the  reduction,  the  patient 
suddenly  died  from  an  apoplectic  attack. 

On  the  dissection  of  the  joint,  an  ecchymosis  was  found  to  extend  from  the 
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lower  %Sige  of  the  pectoraUs  major  muscle  to  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  from 
the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  to  the  sabscapniar  and  infraspinal  fossae. 
The  effused  blood  permeated  all  the  tissues  from  the  skin  to  the  subjacent  pleura. 
The  subclaviaa  and  axillary  artery  and  vein,  and  the  plexus  of  nerves,  were  not 
injured.  When  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  is  muscles  were  lifted  up,  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  found  under  the  acromio-coracoid  arch.  It  evidently  was  more  pro- 
minent than  in  the  natural  state  of  the  parts,  and  this  projection  seemed  to  be 
caused  by  something  interposed  between  the  round  head  of  the  humerus  and  the 
glenoid  cavity.  It  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  capsular  ligament. 

On  continuing  the  dissection,  it  was  evident  that  this  enveloping  tissue  was  a 
new  formation,  and  that  the  puckered  and  altered  remains  of  the  original  capsule 
were  interposed  between  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula. 

The  heart  was  found  hypertrophied,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  of  its 
membranes  excessively  gorged  with  blood,  although  no  traces  of  sanguineous 
effusion  were  discovered.— -£a  Langeite  FrangcMt. 

We  do  not  charge  M.  Lisfranc  with  any  blame  for  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
|>Teceding  case — far  from  it.  The  same  accident  might  have  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  a  much  more  cautious  surgeon  than  M.  Lisfranc  is.  But  there  has  been 
ao  accusation  of  wilful  misrepresentation  of  truth  lately  brought  against  him  by 
one  of  his  pupils;  and  this  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  notice.  In  the  course  of 
last  year,  M.  Lisfranc  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  a  list  of  84 
cases,  in  which  he  alleged  that  he  had  successfully  amputated  the  cervix  uteri. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  most  startling  and  most  unexpected  announcement ;  and  one 
which,  even  in  the  present  day  of  medical  wonders,  makes  a  large  demand  upon 
our  credulity.  But  what  will  our  readers  say,  when  they  are  inSbrmed  that  Dr. 
Pauly,  who  tells  us  that  he  was  *'  charge  do  rechercher  les  materiaux"  of  the 
memoir  presented  by  his  former  master  to  the  Academy,  has  assured  the  public 
in  his  recent  work,  **  Maladies  de  PUterus,"  that  the  statements  of  M.  Lisfranc 
are  not  true ;  that,  of  all  surgical  operations,  the  amputation  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  is  one  of  the  most  murderous  (meurtrieres) ;  and  that  every  case,  in  which 
it  was  performed,  *Mui  offrait  une  victime,''  the  poor  patients,  when  dismissed 
from  the  hospital,  being  told  by  M.  Lisfranc:  *^  AUez,  vous  etes  gueries;  vos 
dottleu.rs  se  desesperant  a  la  longue.^' 

We  admit  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  Dr.  Pauly's  work  indicates  a  personal 
hostility  to  M.  Lisfranc ;  and  we  are  bound  to  await  the  latter's  reply.  But  we 
must  confess  that  the  perusal  of  the  lectures  **  dn  ffrand  chirurgien  de  PHopital 
de  la  Pitie  '^  has  not  given  us  a  favourable  impression  of  his  practical  talents. 
He  is  rash— and  rashness  is  one  of  the  veiy  worst  attributes  of  a  medical  man. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Gazette  Medicale,  we  read  the  history  of  a  case,  where 
a  woman  died  of  violent  metritis,  which  supervened  on  the  very  same  day  on 
which  M.  Lisfranc  had  made  a  tedious  and  painful  examination  of  the  uterus  for 
suspected  polypus^ 

His  vaunted  discovery  of  the  great  utility  of  muriates  of  lime  and  barytes,  in 
white  swellings  of  the  joints,  is  not  likely  to  obtain  much  credit  among  British 
surgeons. — Med,  Chir,  Rev^ 


CURIOUS  CASE  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  DISLOCATION  OF  BOTH  THIGHS. 

A  sailor  was  sitting  astride  a  plank,  when  a  wave  suddenly  forced  him  up 
against  a  cross  beam,  which  struck  his  back  violently,  while  the  plank  was  still 
between  his  leg^s.  The  poor  fellow  was  lying  on  his  back,  when  Dr.  Sinogowitz 
was  summoned  to  his  assistance.  Both  limbs  were  quite  motionless,  and  evv* 
dently  much  deformed  from  their  natural  figure^  The  thighs  were  separated  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  could  not  be  approximated ;  the  trochanters  were  much 
lower  and  less  prominent  than  usual,  and  the  muscles  of  the  hips  over  them  were 
in  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  The  body  was  bent  immovably  forwards  and 
downwards  upon  the  thighs ;  the  knees  were  moderately  flexed,  and  the  toes  were 
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not  tamed  either  inwards  or  ontwards.  The  diaffnosie,  therefore,  was  that  the 
heads  of  both  of  the  thigrh  bones  were  dislocated  downwards  and  inwards.  The 
reduction  was  effected'  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  pelvis  being  secured  by 
two  assistants,  the  surgeon  took  his  place  between  the  limbs  of  the  patient,  and 
liaving  put  a  towel  round  the  right  thigh  above  the  knee,  he  passed  the  noose  of 
it  over  his  own  neck.  Extension  was  then  made  by  means  of  a  towel  made  fast 
above  the  ancle,  and  inclined  a  little  to  the  left  side,  and  while  this  was  -steadily 
continued,  Dr.  S.  lifted  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  directed  it  upwards  and  some- 
what outwards,  by  raising  and  stretching  out  his  head  with  all  his  power.  It 
slipped  into  the  socket  without  any  noise.  The  left  limb  was  then  reduced  in 
nearly  a  similar  manner.  The  mobility  of  the  limbs  was  almost  immediately  re- 
stored, at  least  in  the  horizontal  position ;  but  several  months  elapsed  before  the 
patient  could  walk  with  any  degree  of  ease.  The  tediousness  of  the  recovery 
was  owing  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  severe  injury  of  the  lumbar  vertebrie, 
which  he  sustained  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  For  three  weeks,  the  sphincters 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum  were  quite  paralysed. — PreuuUehe  Mediein,  Zeitung,^ 
from  Med.  Chir.  Rev, 


VARIETY  OF  CLUB-FOOT  TREATED  BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE 

TENDO-ACHILLIS. 

A  man,  46  years  of  age,  had  been  affected  from  bis  childhood  with  that  variety 
of  club-foot  which  has  been  denominated  '*  horse-foot,"  (pied  equin,)  and  which 
consists  in  the  person  walking  on  the  point  of  the  foot. 

The  infirmity  was  not  congenital,  but  had  been  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the 
heel  from  the  bite  of  a  dog,  when  the  patient  was  six  years  of  age.  From  inat^ 
teiAion  the  patient  had  ever  since  that  time  rested  on  the  point  of  the  affected  foot 
in  walking,  and  the  consequence  of  this  proved  to  be  a  permanent  and  unyielding 
extension,  the  heel  being  drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  tendo-Achillis.  The 
ancle-joint  was  quite  sound ;  the  calf  of  the  leg  was  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
of  the  opposite  limb. 

The  remarkable  success  obtained  by  M.  Stromeyer,  of  Hanover,  and  by  M. 
Duval,  at  Paris,  from  dividing  the  tendo-AchilHs  in  such  cases^  induced  the  at- 
tendant surgeon  to  propose  the  operation  in  the  present  instance.  M.  Roux  was 
consulted,  and  approved  of  the  practice  suggested.  A  long  straight  bistoury  was 
passed  behind  the  tendon,  at  about  six  finger-breadths  above  the  external  malleo- 
lus, in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  tendon.  The  blade  of  the  instrument 
shaved,  as  it  were,  the  posterior  face  of  the  fibrous  bundle ;  but  its  point  was  not 
made  to  penetrate  through  the  skin  of  the  opposite  (the  inner)  side.  This  being 
removed,  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  with  a  very  convex  blade,  was  introduced 
along  the  wound,  so  as  to  divide  across  all  the  fibres  of  the  tendo-Achillis.  The 
foot  could  then  be  brought  to  its  proper  position,  the  heel  being  drawn  down  into 
a  line  with  the  toes;  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  permit  the  wound  to  heal, 
and  a  deposition  of  **  tissue  inodulaire'^  to  take  place  between  the  divided  ends 
of  the  tendon,  before  the  permanent  extension  was  resorted  to.  The  instrument 
employed  was  somewhat  like  the  boot  of  J.  L.  Petit,  only  that  it  acted  in  an  op- 
posite direction— of  keeping  the  foot  constantly  bent  4ipon  the  leg.  It  consisted 
of  a  padded  and  laced  shoe,  to  which  were  attached  two  lateral  splints  or  rods, 
which  extended  up  to  the  knee,  where  they  were  secured  in  their  places  by 
leather  straps.  A  leather  strap  extended  from  the  point  of  the  shoe  to  a  circular 
piece  of  metal,  which  passed  round,  and  was  made  fast  to  the  splints  about  the 
middle  of  the  leg.  By  shortening  and  lengthening  this  strap,  the  toes  could  be 
readily  elevated  or  depressed. 

We  are  told  that  the  patient  was  very  restless  and  intractable.  However,  by 
the  fifteenth  day  after  the  operation  (the  date  of  the  report),  the  foot  had  resumed 
**une  grande  partie  de  ses  fonctions  normales.** — Gazette  des  Hdpitaux, 

The  practice  of  reporting  cases,  and  this  too  as  being  quite  successful,  before 
the  result  is  known,  is  very  common  among  our  French  brethren.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  reporter  ^  engage  les  chirurgiens  a  imiter  la  pratique  qu^U 
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nent  de  decrire,"  altbougrh,  in  the  paragraph  immediatelj  preoediDg,  he  had  ex« 
pressed  his  douhts  as  to  the  ultimate  aaccess  of  the  case. 

The  following  abstract  of  four  cases,  which  we  find  narrated  by  Stromeyer 
himself  in  a  late  number  of  Rust's  Magazine,  deserves  notice.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  boy,  seven  years  old,  who  had  been  born  club-footed  in  both  limbs. 
The  right  foot  was  most  deformed.  The  tendo-Achillis  was  divided.  The 
wound  healed  speedily  by  the  first  intention ;  but  the  extension  was  not  com-* 
menced  till  eight  days  after  the  operation.  Whether  the  connecting  cellular  tis* 
sue  had  by  this  time  become  too  unyielding  to  permit  the  foot  being  brought  into 
a  natural  position,  or  there  was  some- other  unfavourable  condition  present,  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  it  appears  that  the  patient  was  not  at  all  benefited  by  the 
operation  which  had  been  performed,  and  the  parents  would  not  consent  to  a 
second  one  being  performed,  as  proposed  by  Stronieyer. 

The  second  case  was  more  successful.  The  disease  was  not  congenital,  but 
had  come  on,  without  any  very  evident  cause,  when  the  boy,  now  13  years  of 
age,  was  in  his  fourth  year.  The  twisting  of  the  foot  was  even  worse  than  in 
tbo  preceding  case ;  and  in  addition  to  the  general  deformity,  the  big  toe  was 
permanently  contracted  downwards  and  inwards,  in  consequence  apparently  of 
the  flexion  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  Dr.  Stromeyer  was  of 
opinion,  that  before  attempting  to  remedy  the  greater  evil,  it  was  advisable  to 
rectify  the  deformity  of  the  toe.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  was  therefore 
divided,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  toe  was  extended,  and  kept  in  that  position 
for  a  week.  The  more  important  operation  was  then  performed.  Extension  was 
commenced  on  the  fifth  day.  In  the  courae  of  ten  days,  the  foot  had  been  brought 
to  an  angle  of  70®  with  the  leg.  Four  weeks  after  Uie  operation,  the  extension- 
apparatus  was  exchanged  for  the  mechanical  boot  which  has  been  contrived  by 
Stromeyer  for  the  purpose,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  walk  out.  Half  a  year 
afterwards,  he  could  move  about  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  turning- in  of  the  point,  the  foot  had  regained  its  normal  shape  and 
mobility. 

In  the  third  case,  that  of  a  boy  9  yeara  old,  the  disease  was  congenital.  The 
toes  and  the  metatarsus  of  the  right  foot  were  bent  strongly  downwards,  so  that 
the  doreom  of  Uie  foot  formed  quite  a  convex  line  with  Uie  leg,  and  the  great  toe 
was  drawn  upwards  in  a  strange  manner  towards  the  foot,  so  that  the  only  point 
of  support,  when  the  patient  stood  or  walked,  was  the  metatarsal  joint  of  this 
toe.  The  tendo-Achillis  was  divided ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  afterwards  the  exten- 
sion-apparatus  was  put  on. 

As  the  point  of  the  foot  was  still  drawn  considerably  inwards  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  this  was  divided,  and  extension 
afterwards  kept  up. 

In  about  ten  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  firat  operation,  the  form  and  mobility 
of  the  foot  left  nothing  to  wish  for ;  and  the  boy  could  move  about  with  the  gieat- 
est  facility. 

The  fourth  case  occurred  in  a  youth  19.  years  of  age.  The  foot  was  turned 
inwards,  so  that  the  point  of  support  in  standing  was  on  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  small  toe.  The  result  of  the  operation  and  of  the  subsequent  treatment  was 
so  successful,  that  the  deformity  was  quite  removed  (das  entstellende  uebel  war 
ganz  gehobeii)<— 3i^.  Chir^  Rev* 


CUNICAL  LECTURE  ON  FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL, 

With  Deprtuum  and  Injury  of  the  Dura  Mater  and  the  Brain  g  and  on  Cancer  of 

the  Lips, 

By  tVM.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Delivered  at  St  Bartholomew'!  Hospital.] 

The  ease  to  which  I  now  direct  your  attention  is  a  severe  injury  of  the  head— 
a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  cranium,  with  bone  beaten  in  on  the  brain,  and  por- 
tions of  the  latter  forded  out  through  the  wound.    An  important  practical  ques- 
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tion  arises  in  the  treatment  of  snch  injaries  at  two  periods  of  their  progress, 
namely,  whether  the  injured  bone  should  be  exposed  and  elevated,  or  removed, 
at  the  time  of  the  accident;  and  whether,  if  this  has  not  been  done,  the  measure 
ouffht  to  be  resorted  to  at  a  subsequent  period,  if  serious  symptoms,  such  as  con- 
vulsions and  paralysis,  should  supervene. 

Thomas  Bennett,  13  yeais  of  age,  a  nobleman's  groom,  was  in  attendance  on 
his  master,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Lot^ds,  on  the  6th  of  April. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  high-bred  horse,  which  took  fright  and  ran  away  with 
him,  the  lad  not  being  strong  enough  to  hold  him  in*  The  animal  went  at  full 
gallop  along  Parliament-street  and  Whitehall,  until  it  was  stopped  by  a  timber- 
waggon,  which  was  turning  into  Scotland-yard  :  against  this  it  came  with  full 
force,  receiving  so  severe  an  injury,  that  it  died  within  half  an  hour.  The  boy 
was  thrown  violently  forwards,  and  his  head  came  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  the 
timber.  He  was  picked  up  and  conveyed  into  a  neighbouring  house,  where  I 
saw  him  almost  immediately.  He  was  insensible  from  the  shock  of  the  injury, 
but  could  move  his  limbs :  he  was  breathing  naturally,  and  his  pulse  was  not 
materially  affected  :  he  had  thrown  up  the  contents  of  his  stomach.  The  upper 
and  right  part  of  the  head  was  covered  by  a  large  mass  of  clotted  blood,  which  I 
removed  with  my  hand,  and  found,  on  turning  it  over,  that  it  contained  portions 
of  brain,  which  might  have  been  about  sufficient  to  fill  a  dessert  spoom  This 
had  escaped  through  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length, 
just  over  the  coronal  suture.  There  was  a  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone, 
which  .could  be  traced  under  the  integuments  from  the  back  of  the  bone  to  the 
situation  of  the  wound,  at  which  there  was  a  considerable  and  irregular  depres- 
sion. He  was  conveyed  in  a  coach  to  the  hospital ;  and  a  further  escape  of  cere- 
bral substance,  to  a  small  amount,  was  found  to  have  taken  place  when  he 
arrived.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  he  manifested  sensibility  on  being  pinched; 
he  moved  his  limbs  readily ;  the  circulation,  respiration,  temperature,  and  colour 
of  the  skin,  were  natural. 

As  the  bone  was  here  evidently  and  considerably  depressed,  and  as  it  was  also 
probably  driven  in  upon  the  brain,  it  would,  I  believe,  have  accorded  with  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  generally  admitted,  to  have  performed  an  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  and  removing  depressed  and  detached  portions  of  bone. 
The  considerations  which  determined  me  not  to  do  this  were,  the  favourable  state 
of  the  patient  generally,  and  in  particular  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  indicating 
compression  of  the  brain;  the  Specimens,  in  pathological  collections,  of  very  ex- 
tensive injuries  of  the  skull  repaired  by  a  natural  process;  the  smallness  of  the 
external  wound,  which  brought  this  case  nearly  into  the  state  of  simple  fracture; 
the  extensive  incision  of  the  ihteguments,  and  exposure  of  the  bone,  dura  mater, 
and  brain,  which  an  operation  would  have  involved ;  and  the  almost  invariably 
fatal  termination  of  such  proceedings,  within  my  own  experience  in  hospital 
practice.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  chances  are  less  unfavourable  in  a  young  than 
in  an  older  subject;  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  natural  restoration  are  more 
vigorous  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  the  dangers 
attendant  on  such  an  injury  as  that  which  befel  this  poor  lad,  to  be  much  less 
than  those  belonging  to  the  operation,  which  woiild  have  been  required  in  this 
case. 

A  strictly  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  adopted,  comprising  perfect  quiet, 
opening  medicines  and  clysters,  and  tea  diet.  The  bead  was  shaved,  and  kept 
cool  by  the  repeated  application  of  cold  cloths ;  and  the  wound  was  kept  open, 
that  blood  or  effused  liquids  might  escape  readily.  In  thirty*six  hours  after  the 
accident,  the  external  senses  and  the  mental  powers  were  completely  recovered, 
and  speech  was  restored.  When  qjuestioned,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  head, 
which  continued  more  or  less  for  about  ten  days,  and  was  the  principal  symptom 
referrible  to  the  accident.  On  the  9th,  th'e  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  was  red, 
hot,  and  painful,  and  there  was  restlessness.  The  application  of  six  leeches  re- 
moved these  symptoms. 

The  entirely  favourable  progress  of  the  case  seemed  to  justify  the  courss  which 
had  been  adopted ;  but  new  and  alarming  symptoms  appeared  on  the  14th. 
There  was  some  increase  of  temperature  in  the  head,  and  general  feverishness. 
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ConTulsions  came  on  ia  the  (ace  and  right  limbs,  while  the  left  am  and  leg  wer^ 
completely  paralysed*  The  question  of  operation  was  again  considered.  I  did 
not  refer  these  symy  t6ins  to  pressure  of  the  displaced  honey  belieTing  that  if  any 
effect  had  heen  produced  by  that  cause,  it  would  have  followed  the  accident 
immediately,  and  I  thought  the  present  symptoms  must  be  ascribed  to  the  in* 
iiammation  of  the  brain,  which  might  be  expected  after  such  an  injury.  The 
external  wound  was  opened  and  probed,  and  gave  issue  to  some  bloody  matter. 
Four  leeches  were  applied  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  followed  by  bread* 
aDd*water  poultices.  Four  grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  were  given 
every  four  hours.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape,  and  the  vesicated  surface, 
after  removal  of  the  cuticle,  was  dressed  with  strong  mercurial  ointment.  The 
mischief  was  speedily  and  effectually  arrested  by  these  means.  The  convulsions 
which  had  come  on  in  paroxysms,  did  not  return  after  the  bleeding.  The  left 
arm  and  leg  remained  totally  powerless  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  recovered 
slowly,  but  completely.  The  mercury  quickly  affected  the  mouth,  and  lowered 
the  pulse,  which  became  slow  and  feeble,  with  considerable  sense  of  weakness. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  give  it  up  entirely  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  to 
allow  some  improvement  of  diet.  The  strength  and  health  soon  returned,  and 
the  patient  became  quite  well,  except  that  discharge  of  matter  continued  from 
tbe  original  wound,  and  from  another  small  opening,  which  had  been  made  a 
little  lower  down.  The  integuments  had  remained  detached  from  the  bone  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  matter  had  accumulated 
under  the  loosened  portion  of  scalp ;  a  counter-opening  had  been  made  to  allow  a 
dependent  discharge.  Matter  can  still  (June  3d)  be  pressed  out  from  both  aper- 
tures, and  a  rough  portion  of  bone  can  be  felt  with  the  probe  introduced  at  the 
original  wound.  In  all  other  respects  this  patient,  who  has  for  some  time  left 
his  bed,  is  in  perfect  health :  there  is  not  a  trace  of  imperfection  in  the  senseSt 
mental  faculties,  or  the  power  of  moving  the  limbs  which  had  been  paralysed. 

T.  Bennett  remained  some  time  longer  in  the  hospital,  in  the  expectation  that 
a  portion  of  bone  would  come  away,  and  because  a  ouiet  mode  of  living,  with 
strict  attention  to  diet^  was  thought  necessary  until  tne  part  had  become  sound. 
No  exfoliation,  however,  took  place,  and  he  left  the  hospital  with  the  opening 
in  the  integuments  still  occasionally  discharging.  He  came  occasionally,  that 
We  might  watch  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  about  a  month  the  wounds  had 
firmly  cicatrised,  and  no  evidence  of  the  injury  remained,  except  a  considerable 
indentation  of  the  skull  where  the  bone  had  been  broken. 

.Cancerous  Affections  of  the  Lips.—^l  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  two 
specimens  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  lips,  which  I  have  removed  in  tbe  last  two 
days.  One  was  taken  from  the  lower  lip  of  a  patient  about  fifty,  in  whom  the 
•disease  had  existed  five  or  six  years,  without  pain  or  material  inconvenience ; 
having,  indeed,  attained  only  a  trifling  magnitude.  It  was  seated  at  the  bound« 
ary  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  occupying  au 
equal  portion  of  both  structures,  and  consisted  of  a  small  indolent  induration,, 
causing  a  slight  swelling  of  circular  outline,  less  in  circumference  than  a  shilling,, 
with  an  ulceration  in  the  centre,  covered,  by  a  brown  incrustation.  It  had  com- 
menced as  an  indurated  tubercle,  and  had  not  been  long  ulcerated.  This  gentle- 
man had  never  smoked.  There  was  no  affection  of  the  absorbe&t  glands.  In* 
effectual  attempts  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  disease  by  escharotics.  I  sliced 
off  the  morbid  production  by  passing  a  double  edged  knife  under  its  basis.  The 
diseased  part  presents  a  small  mass  of  firm  scirrhous  induration;  while  the  ulce- 
rated portion  is  a  broken  surface,  like  that  of' some  warts. 

The  other  specimen  exemplifies  what  is  less  frequent — namely,  cancer  of  the 
upper  lip.  The  patient  from  whom  I  removed  it  is  a  healthy  person,  near 
seventy,  living  in  the  country,  and  following  tbe  occupation  of  a  farmer.  Two 
vears  ago  the  disease  began,  as  a  wart  on  the  integument  of  the  upper  lip,  at 
least  half  an  inch  above  the  red  portion.  The  hardened  part,  ulcerated,  and  the 
complaint  slowly  spread  downwards.  There  has  been  little  or  no  pain,  and  the 
absorbent  firlands  are  unaffected.  You  see  in  this  specimen  a  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  integument,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
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wide.  The  edge  is  knotted,  irregalar  and  hard,  and  the  euriace  of  the  eore  is 
tineTen :  it  is  boaoded  below  b^  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
sound.  It  produced  a  sparing  discharge,  which  formed  a  hard  adherent  incmsta* 
tion.  I  remoyed  this  disease  by  a  seminsircular  incision,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Baron  Dnpuytren,  which  I  haye  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
perfectly  well  in  several  instances  of  similar  operations.  A  section  of  this  dis- 
ease shows  that  it  is  a  specimen  of  genuine  cutaneous  cancer ;  the  cutis  having 
been  converted  into  a  stratum  of  compact  scirrhous  structure,  about  a  line  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  surface  of  the  part  thus  altered  having  become  ulcerated.  The 
surrounding  adipose,  muscular,  and  mucous  structures  were  quite  healthy. 

These  examples  show  us  that  the  disease  in  the  lip  may  begin  either  in  the 
common  integument  or  in  the  red  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  that  its  cha- 
racters are  the  same  in  both  instances — namely,  tubercular  induration,  proceed- 
ing to  ulceration ;  indolent  nature,  slow  progress,  and  .absence  of  affection  of  the 
absorbent  system.  Disease  exactly  similar  in  nature  and  in  progress  is  seen  not 
unfrequently  in  the  integuments  of  the  cheek,  nose,  and  lower  eye-lid.  The  im- 
portant difference  between  these  several  cases  and  cancerous  affection  of  the 
mammary  gland  is,  that  the  absorbents  are  not  affected  in  the  forioier,  and  thus 
that  we  may  remove  them  with  the  knife,  without  buy  fear  of  those  unpleasant 
subsequent  occurrences  which  so  frequently  frustrate,  m  the  end,  our  attempts  at 
curing  scirrhous  disease  in  the  breast  by  operation.  I  have  removed  portions  of 
cancerous  integument  from  various  parts  of  the  face,  with  complete  success,  in 
numerous  instances,  when  the  disease  has  been  so  situated  as  to  allow  the  com- 
plete extirpation  of  the  morbid  structure,  and  the  absorbent  glaads  have  been 
unaffected. 

The  latter  ultimately  become  diseased  in  some  cases.  .There  are  also  malig- 
nant diseases  of  the  lip,  commencing  in  the  interior,  consisting  of  the  successive 
occurrence  of  induration  and  ulceration,  and  affecting  the  absorbents  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  present  remarks  are  applied  to  those  instances  only  in  which  the 
affection  begins  with  tubercular  induration  of  the  external  skin,  the  red  edge,  or 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  superficial  nature  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  might  induce  us  to  attempt 
their  destruction  by  powerful  escharotics,  such  particularly  as  the  chloride  of 
zinc.  I  think  the  use  of  the  knife  preferable,  as  being  more  definite  and  certain: 
we  remove  all  that  ought  to  be  taken  away,  and  we  do  no  more.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  far  less  painful.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  lady  with  an  afiiection  of 
this  character  on  the  left  temple ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence ;  the  mass 
of  induration  being  inconsiderable,  and  the  ulceration  not  deep.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  painful.  Her  sister  had  died  of  cancer  in  the  breast,  the  disease 
having  returned  after  an  operation,  and  this  had  given  her  a  great  aversion  to  the 
knife.  I  applied  the  chloride  of  zinc,  which  certainly  removed,  both  in  surface' 
and  depth,  fully  as  much  as  would  have  been  taken  away  by  the  knife.  The 
application  was  followed  by  the  most  severe  pain,  which  lasted  for  several  days 
and  nights.  The  separation  of  the  slough  was  followed  by  healthy  granulation, 
and  an  apparently  sound  cicatrisation.  Within  a  month,  however,  an  indurated 
tubercle  formed  in  (he  cicatrix,  and  was  very  painful.  The  patient  now  readily- 
consented  to  th^  use  of  the  knife.  The  part  was  freely  removed,  and  there  has 
been  no  recurrence  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  months. 

Irritating  and  escharotic  applications  are  not  unfrequently  tried  to  those  dis- 
eases, almost  invariably  with  the  effect  of  inducing  pain  and  increased  activity 
in  a  complaint  previously  indolent  and' nearly  stationary.  I  recommend  to  yon, 
therefore,  in  the  management  of  these  cases,  a  choice  between  two  courses ;  that 
of  lea'ving  things  alone,  or  complete  extirpation  by  the  knife. 

A  few  days  ago  I  operated  on  an  infant  in  the  hospital  for  hare«lip.  The 
fissure  was  confined  to  the  lip ;  the  child  had  thus  been  able  to  suck,  and  was 
still  at  the  breast.  The  eligible  time  for  this  operation  is  before  the  first  denti- 
tion, about  the  fourth  or  sixth  month.  The  sides  of  the  fissure  were  brought 
together  with  a  silver  pin,  and  the  twisted  suture  at  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  and 
a  simple  suture  at  the  upper  part.  I  allowed  the  child  to  continue  at  the  breast, 
having  found,  by  experience,  that  the  act  of  sucking  does  not  interfere  with  the 
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process  of  union,  while  it  is  much  better  for  the  health  of  the  patient  thrtt.  it 
shoald  continue  to  receife  the  wholesome  noarishmeat  provided  for  it  by  natoieii 


LIST  OP  AMPUTATIONS  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL, 

YBOM  XASCHi  1837,  TO  XABCB,  1838,  WITH  THX  BSSUI.T8. 

.  £Repoit«d  bj  H.  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  Res.  Snr.] 

Jpril  8M.— Amputation  of  the  thigh,  for  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  (inYolr^ 
ingthe  kivee-joint,)  and  sloughing  ulcer;  died  three  days  after.  Sept,  llih. — 
Amputation  of  the  arm,  above  the  elbow,  for  a  simple  fracture  of  the  end  of  the 
radius,  rendered  compound  by  a  tight  bandage,  previous  to  his  admission ;  union 
nearly  perfect  three  weeks  after,  and  a  ring  of  bone  from  the  humerus  exfoliated 
during  the  cure— discharged  cured,  November  25th.  Sept,  26M. — Amputation 
of  the  fore-arm,  for  caries  of  the  wrist,  ligatures  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week — discharged  cured,  27th  November.  Oct,  28/A. — Amputat»on  of  the 
fore-arm,  for  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  hand,  opening  the  wrist-joint;  discharged 
at  his  own  request,  November  30th — the  stump  healed  a  month  after,  considera- 
ble exfoliation  of  bone  having  taken  place  during  the  cure.  Nov,  15M.--^ Ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  near  the  groin,  for  fungus  bsematodes,  discharged  January, 
10th,  1838.  Nov,  17th, — ^Amputation  of  the  shoulder-joint;  for  extensive  lacera- 
tion in  machinery;  reaction  never  complete,  died  three  days  after.  Jan.  24th, 
1838. — Amputation  of  the  leg,  below  the  knee,  for  caries  of  tarsal  bones,  cured 
Feb.  21st. — Medical  Examiner, 
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CASE  OF  CESAREAN  SECTION,  PERFORMED  WITH  SUCCESS  FOR 
THE  FOURTH  TIME  ON  THE  SAME  INDIVIDUAL. 

BT  DR.  MICHABLIS,  Or  KIKL. 

An  account  of  the  three  preceding  operations,  and  of  the  ease  generally,  is  giv«n 
in  our  second  volume,  p.  270.  The  first  operation  was  performed  in  June,  1826, 
the  woman  being  then  in  her  twenty-ninth  year;  the  second  in  January,  1830; 
the  third  in  March,  1832.  This  woman  became  once  more  pregnant,  and,  the 
operation  being  equally  necessary  as  before,  it  was  performed  by  Dr.  Michaelis, 
on  the  27th  June,  1836,  after  the  patient  had  been  in  labour  three  days.  The  new 
incision  intersected  the  second  and  third  cicatrices,  and  the  ut^erus  has  become  so 
completely  adherent  to  the  abdominal  parietes  that  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  not 
laid  open.  On  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  threatened  with 
alarming  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  accompanied  by  tympanitis,  which  speedily 
yielded  to  the  internal  exhibition  of  ice  and  a  few  doses  of  calomel.  The  external 
wound  could  not  heal,  on  account  of  the  gaping  of  the  uterine  opening,  which 
kept  apart  the  adherent  margins  of  the  divided  skin,  and  thus  converted  the 
wound  of  both  integument  and  uterus  into  a  single  symmetrical  aperture.  On 
the  1st  of  August,  (the  period,  at  which  the  last  report  is  dated,)  the  uterine  aper- 
ture was  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  extent;  and  this  diminution  appeared 
to  be  solely  dependent  on  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  uterus,  inasmuch  as  the 
healing  process  itself  was  not  then  contemplated.  Nevertheless,  the  patient  left 
her  bed  daily,  and  her  general  health  was  good.  &he  herself  suckled  her  child, 
which  was  thriving  well. 

[An  interesting  point  connected  with  this  case  is  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis 
after  the  fourth  operation,  in  which  instance  alone,  it  will  be  remarked,  the  serous 
sac  was  not  opened,  and  was  therefore  unexposed  to  the  influence  of  external 
agents,  as  the  atmospheric  air,  &c. 
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A  raedicdl  friend  suggests  the  expediency;  in  cases  of  hopeless  deformity  of  the 
pelvis,  that  the  fallopian  tubes  should  be  divided  during  the  Cesarean  operation ; 
in  the  event  of  a  successful  result  to  the  operation,  this  proceeding  would)  of 
course,  do  away  with  all  risk  of  a  second.] — J^faff^^  Mitthklungen. 

CASE  OP  UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE  CURED  BY  ERGOT  OP  RYE. 

A  WOMAN,  aged  24,  of  very  weak  constitution,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's 
ward,  at  the  hospital  of  La  Pitie,  under  the  care  of  M.  Piorry,  on  the  Slsf  of 
July,  1837.  After  havin?  been  in  a  sickly  state  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy,  she  had  been  brooj^ht  to  bed,  a  month  before  her  admission,  of  a  fine 
child,  which  was  her  first  The  delivery  was  not  very  laborious  for  a  first  case, 
and  was  terminated  by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone.  The  catamenia  have  always 
been  regular,  and  she  has  never  had  any  uterine  affection.  Ever  since  her  de- 
livery sne  has  continually  lost  blood  from  the  genitals,  and  these  floodings  have 
fone  on  increasing,  till  the  patient  determined  to  enter  the  hospital.  The  blood 
ischarged  is  generally  fluid,  but  is  sometimes  mixed  with  black  clots. 

The  general  state  of  the  patient,  at  the  time  of  admission,  was  satisfactory, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pulse,  which  was  110. 

On  placing  the  hand  upon  the  hypogastric  region,  there  was  nothing  irregular, 
excepting  that  the  uterus  seemed  rather  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  a  month  after 
parturition. 

On  percussion,  there  was  resonance  and  elasticity  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  dull 
sound  followed  stronger  percussion  in  the  situation  of  the  uterus.  On  examina-> 
tion  per  vaginam^  it  was  found  that  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  was  dilated  and 

fiping,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  phalaqx  of  the  fore  finger, 
he  cavity  of  the  cervix  was  partly  occupied  by  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut, and  of  irregular  surface,  which  projected  into  the  vagina.  On  tracing  the 
tumor  with  the  finger  into  the  interior  of  the  uterine  cavity,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  its  size  increased  in  proportion  as  the  finger  advanced  farther.  It  could  be 
circumscribed  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  it  adhered  neither  to  the 
neck  nor  to  the  most  sloping  part  of  the  uterus. 

Diagnoaia.'—A.  foreign  body  in  the  uterus ;  either  a  polypus,  a  portion  of  placenta, 
or  organized  clots  of  blood. 

Prescriptions, — Twenty-fonr  grains  of  ergot  of  rye,  in  two  doses  ;  emollient 
injections ;  the  use  of  the  bidet ;  barley  water ;  a  basin  of  soup. 

July  22. — ^The  patient  has  had  shivering  fits  followed  by  heat,  and  colic  during 
the  night.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  no  change  had  taken  place  with 
respect  to  the  tumor:  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  external  parts  were  ex- 
tremely flaccid.  Forty-eight  grains  of  the  ergot  were  presciibed,  and  quarter 
diet ;  the  rest  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

23d. — No  shivering.  After  the  administration  of  the  last  dose  of  the  ergot,  the 
colic  returned  with  more  violence  than  on  the  preceding  day.  On  examination, 
it  was  found  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  tumor  projected  through  the  os  tincse ; 
so  that  it  appeared  than  an  attempt  at  expulsion  was  beginning.  By  the  help 
of  the  speculum,  the  tumor  was  seen  to  be  greyish.  A  drachm  of  the  ergot  was 
prescribed  ;  the  rest  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

24th. — ^The  uterine  hemorrhage  and  the  colic  continue  ;  the  os  tines  is  not  so 
open  as  yesterday ;  no  other  change ;  same  prescriptions. 

25th. — The  patient  is  cold  ;  the  pulse  small ;  the  tongue  white.  The  hemor- 
rhage has  ceased :  instead  of  whieh  there  is  a  white  discharge,  which  is  sanious, 
thick,  and  foetid.  A  drachm  of  the  ergot,  the  bide^  and  emollient  injections, 
were  prescribed ;  with  two  basins  of  soup  as  the  sole  nourishment. 

26th.— >The  tumor  is  larger,  and  projects  more  than  it  did  yesterday.  Pre- 
scriptions :  a  drachm  of  the  ergot,  a  vapour  bath,  emollient  injections,  and  quarter 
diet. 

29th. — The  patient  is  weak ;  her  face  has  a  worn-out  look ;  the  leiicorrhoea 
continues,  but  is  less  than  on  the  preceding  days..    Prescriptions :  forty-eight 
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grains  of  the  ergot,  with  four  grains  of  subcarhonate  of  iron,  and  these  three- 
quarters  diet. 

30th. — A  substance  like  an  organized  clot  of  blood  has  come  away  from  the 
neck  of  the  uterus ;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  soft,  and  easily  torn.  Pre- 
scriptions :  a  drachm  of  the  ergot ;  four  grains  of  subcarhonate  of  iron ;  a  vapour 
bath ;  and  quarter  diet 

31  St. — ^The  patient  has  suffered  from  seyer  colic ;  after  which  another  sub- 
stance, like  the  one  of  yesterday,  was  again  expelled.  Prescriptions :  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  ergot ;  the  rest  as  yesterday.    , 

August  1st. — ^The  colic  continues  as  severely  as  before ;  nothing  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  uterus;  the  cervix  is  rather  contracted  ;  the  patient  has  no  dis- 
charge, either  red  or  white,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  colic,  does  not  suffer 
at  all.  Prescriptions :  a  drachm  of  the  ergot,  and  four  grains  of  subcarhonate  of 
iron. 

2d. — The  colic  has  been  accompanied  by  shooting  pains  in  the  loins,  which 
the  patient  compares  to  those  which  she  feels  be&re  the  appearance  of  the 
catamenia.  The  os  tincie  has  completely  contracted,  so  that  the  introduction  of 
the  fore-finger  into  the  interior  of  the  uterus  is  now  impossible.  Every  thing 
combines  to  show  that  the  uterus  is  entirely  freed  from  the  foreign  body  which*  is 
contained.  The  general  state  of  the  patient  is  satisfactory ;  her  physiognomy 
has  improved ;  her  complexion  is  returning ;  there  is  no  discharge,  except  a  slight 
leucorrhoea.    Prescriptions :  the  use  of  the  bidet ;  three-quarters  diet. 

3d  to  8th. — ^The- state  of  the  patient  is  becoming  more  and  more  satisfactory ; 
io  fact,  she  has  no  pain.  Prescriptions :  the  use  of  the  bidet ;  twelve-grains  of 
carbonate  of  iron ;  half  diet 

10th.— "The  patient  requests  to  be  dismissed,  although  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  catamenia  seem  to  be  present  The  leucorrhoea  has  entirely  ceased ; 
her  general  state  is  good.    Cnted^^Gazette  da  H6pitaux^  from  Lond,  Med,  Gaz 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  TRIPLETS. 

'  BT  W.  LOVXOROVI. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  10th  inst,  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  Mrs.  Hamot, 
residing  at  No.  7,  Upper  Park  Place,  Regent's  Park,  in  labour  with  her  sixth 
child.  On  my  Arrival,  at  half-past  ten,  ifound  she  had  been  in  labour  some 
hours ;  the  membranes  had  been  ruptured,  and  on  making  an  examination  per 
vaginam,  I  discovered  a  breech  presentation ;  the  feet  were  brought  down,  and 
the  child  delivered  in  the  usual  manner. ,  On  laying  the  hand  on  the  abdomen,  it 
was  evident  the  uterus  contained  another  child.  On  making  a  second  examina- 
tion, per  vaginam,  the  membranous  bag  of  the  second  child  was  detected,  and  of 
SQcb  volume,  and  containing  so  much  fluid,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  presenting  part.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  expulsion  of  the  first  child, 
the  pains,  which  had  ceased  for  a  short  time,  recurred,  and  before  the  hour  had 
elapsed  the  membranes  were  ruptured,  and  at  least  two  quarts  of  fiuid  escaped ; 
the  head  of  Ihe  second  child  descended,  and  was,  with  the  body,  quickly  expelled. 
The  hand  being  again  laid  on  the  abdomen,  detected  another  child,  which,  after 
a  few  minutes,  like  the  second,  evolved  under  the  head  presentation,  bringing 
with  it  its  own  placenta  entire ;  subsequently  the  placenta  of  the  two  first-born 
children  were  expelled  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  case  are,  that  the  children,  two  boys  and  one  fflrl,  were 
bom  alive,  well  formed,  and  apparently  of  full  growth ;  that  each  had  its  own 
placenta  and  membranes  unconnected  with  those  of  the  other,  and  expelled  sepa- 
rately ;  that  the  second  and  third  membranous  cysts  were  simultaneously  rup- 
tured after  the  expulsion  of  the  first  child.  The  woman  is  in  her  34th  year,  has 
suffered  no  inconvenience,  and  is  at  present  doing  extremely  well.— Lomf.  3^d. 
Gaz, 


% 
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A  FASTING  WOMAN. 

It  was  cried  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  (hat  a  woman  of  clear  complexion  and 
plump  habit,  suckling  a  large  child  six  months  old,  had  eaten  nothing  ibr  a  year 
and  eight  months.  As  she  did  not  eat,  she  necessarily  must  hare  had  no  evaena^ 
tions,  and  this  was  also  asserted ;  so  that  the  miracle  was  complete. 

It  was  added  that  she  had  the  power  of  living  on  water  alone,  without  making 
the  slightest  effort,  or  even  moving  at  all. 

She  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel*  Dieu  on  the  30th  September,  and  is  now  in 
the  St.  Monica  ward.  No.  60,  under  the  care  of  M.  Magendie.  Her  name  is 
Maria  Rosa  Felicit]^  Hardy,  and  her  age  is  thirty-one ;  she  is  a  char-woman,  and 
bom  at  Cati^ny,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne.  She  is  neither  fat  nor  lean, 
but,  if  any  thing,  rather  inclining  to  the  latter,  and  of  a  sanguine  temperament. 

For  the  first  row  days  it  could  not  be  perceived  that  she  took  any  nourishment. 

At  any  rate  she  touched  nothing  that  was  placed  near  her  bed,  either  solid  or 
fluid ;  nor  was  any  evacuation  discovered.  . 

She  was  then  in  the  St.  Benjamin  ward,  under  the  care  of  M.  Caillard,  who 
did  not  beliere  in  these  wonders,  and  thought  that  he  should  sooner  or  later  find 
out  that  she  was  a  trickster. 

M.  Caillard  not  being  able  to  put  this  woman  under  lock  and  key  in  his  wards, 
sent  her  into  those  of  M.  Magendie,  who  had  a  small  room  at  his  disposal  quite 
fit  for  experiments  of  this  kind.  The  woman  was  shut  up  with  food,  of  which 
the  quantity  was  exactly  measured.  She  seei[ns  to  have  fasted  for  eight  days, 
unless  indmd  she  receired  nourishment  secretly,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  ph}rsician ;  but  on  the  ninth  day  she  ate.  Fttces  were  found  very  well  eon* 
cealed  in  a  mattress,  which  she  had  sewed  up  again.  Afler  this  there  was  no 
interest  in  continuing  the  experiment ;  she  was  removed  from  the  roonr,  and  had 
a  bed  in  the  ward.-^Gti»6//«  dei  Hopitaux» 
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Curiosities  of  Medical  Experitnee^  By  J.  G.  Millinoen,  M.D.,  Snr- 
geon  to  the  Forces ;  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Ancient 
Faculty  of  Paris,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Bordeaux ;  and  Author  of 
*<  The  Medical  Officer's  Manual,"  &c.  Homo  sum :  hvmani  nihil  a  me 
alienumputo*'^TEn»  2 vols.  pp. 407  & 411.  London:  R. Bentley.  . 

This  is  a  book  of  very  pleasant,  occasionally  instructive,  and  not  always  oTer 
accurate  gossipry.  The  melange  of  fable  and  fact  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  the 
rery  literal  reader ;  as  is  that  of  bold  speculation  and  seeming  scepticism  to  him 
who  is  a  rigid  stickler  for  closeness  of  philosophical  induction.  To  one  con- 
tersant  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  the  author  stops  short  rather  pro- 
vokingly  at  the  pdnt  where  his  references,  might  be  supposed  to  become  more 
numerous,  and  to  assume  more  the  character  of  contemporary  amk  convincing 
history.  But  even  where  the  testimony  is  inadequate,  or  the  reasoning  wanting 
in  closeness  and  conclusion,  much  is  suggested  to  the  inquisitive  mind  for  farther 
thought,  and,  it  may  be,  not  unprofitable  application*  There  are  evidencles  of 
various,  perhaps  second-hand  reading,  if  not  of  deep  research.  In  fine,  to  make 
the  application  which  we  are  aiming  at,  for  our  readers,  we  should  say ;  that 
these  **  Curiosities"  are  such  as  a  medical  man  would  like  to  be  acquainted 
with ;  partly  for  their  intrinsic  merits,  partly  for  the  medical  literature  which 
they  reveal,  and  still  more,  however  it  smacks  of  vanity  to  make  the  acknow- 
ledgment, for  the  conversational  resources  in  the  sick-room  and  in  the  family 
circle  of  the  invalid,  which  they  place  at  his  disposal. 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  articles  in  these  volumes,  will  give  a  better 
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idea  of  Dr.  Millingen^s  intentions  than  any  farther  remarks  of  ours.  In  the  first 
Tolame  we  have,  among  many  others,  the  following :— o6en7y ;  dwarfs ;  gigantic 
races;  unlawfal  eurea ,'  voice  and  speech  ;  ecstatic  exaltation;  varieties  of  mankind; 
buried  alive  ;  spontaneous  combustion  ;  lunar  influence  on  human  Ufe  and  diseases; 
spectacles  ;  leeches  ;  somnambulism  ;  medical  powers  of  music  ;  the  food  of  man" 
hind^  its  use  and  abuse;  phrenology;  ventriloquism;  daemonomania ;  the  plagut  ; 
abstinence  ;  enthusiasm  ;  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  second  volame  are,  barber  surgeons,  and  the  progress  of  the  ehirurgical 
art ;  on  dreams;  on  life  and  the  blood;  of  the  homoeopathic  doctrines;  doctrine  of 
signatures;  coffee;  animal  magnetism;  sympathies  and  antipathies;  monsters; 
longevity;  cretinism;  temperaments;  solar  influence ;  drunkenness;  decapitations 
mummies  ;  hydrophobia  ;  &c.,  &c. 

Here,  surely,  is  a  promise  of  variety ;  and  that  not  made  to  the  eye  alone,  but  on 
occasions  kept  to  the  inner  sense.  After  some  deliberation,  we  have  come  to  th« 
conclusion  of  introducing  the  **  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience"  to  the  readers 
of  the  Library ;  with,  perhaps  a  needless,  because  well  understood  proviso,  that 
we  neither  adopt  with  any  uniformity  Dr.  Millingen*s  creed,  nor  join  him  in  his 
doubts  and  scepticism.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  believe  in  animal  magnetism, 
nor  in  homceopathy ;  whilst  we  have  faith  in  temperance  societies,  and  in  certain 
matters  of  which  the  author  speaks  with  levity.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  nor  to  kindred  subjects. 

The  two  goodly-sized  English  volumes,  which  contain,  with  Introduction^ 
about  eight  hundred  and  forty  pages,  will  take  up  a  little  more  than  a  Number 
and  a  half  of  our  *<  Library."  We  believe  that  our  readers  will  thank  U9  for  the 
publication  of  the  **  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience,"  and  that  the  volume  of 
which  they  will  consist,  will  be  well,  if  not  often  read. 

The  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life.    By  W.  F.  Edwards,  M.D., 
dice.  Paris.  Translated  by  Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D.  London,  pp.  488. 

•  It  would  be  difficult  within  the  range  of  medical  literature,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  to  find  a  volume  of  higher  value  in  physiology,  or  one 
which  has  done  more  to  solve  some  of  its  important  problems,  than  that  which 
contains  the  experimental  investigations  of  Dr.  Edwards.  The  work  is  now 
classical,  and  of  admitted  authority  and  rule  among  the  best  writers  and  teachers 
in  our  profession.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  call  fully  the 
attention  of  our  American  brethren  to  the  original  French  edition,  in  an  ana* 
lytical  review  of  it,  which  appeared  in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  April  1828.  Again,  does  the  further  agency  devolve  on  us  of  intro* 
ducing  into  general  notice  Dr.  Hodgkin's  translation  of  the  entire  work;*"  and  of 
thus  placing  it  in  the  power  of  so  many  intelligent  physicians  and  medical 
scholars,  to  refer  with  readinesa  to  the  work  itself,  as  to  a  rich  and  well  arranged 
stor&-house  of  various  facts  and  deductions  of  the  highest  importance. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

From  catalogues  lately  issued,  we  note  the  number  of  matriculants  in  various 
Medical  Schools,  for  the  present  session,  to  be  as  follows  :^380,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  227,  in  the  Lexington  Transylvania  University;  122,  in 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  College;  100,  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute ;  82,  in 

*  Some  tables  are  omitted  in  the  translation  which  are  found  in  the  original. 
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the  Harvard  University;  and  80,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  From  a  re« 
port  lately  published,  this  latter  institution  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion.— Medical  Examiner, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  mention,  that  the  students  attending  the  lec- 
tures in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  during  the  session 
of  1837-8,  were  141 ;  as  we  learn  from  a  catalogue  lately  received. 

We  may  state,  for  the  information  of  the  parties  concerned,  that  if  we  have 
not  reported  the  number  of  matriculants  in  other  schools  than  those  already 
entered  in  our  Journal,  it  is  because  we  have  not  received  any  official  notice  or 
catalogue.  Whether  near  or  remote,  the  proper  officer  can  take  the  trouble  to 
send  us  the  requisite  document, — provided,  always,  that  he  think  an  insertion  of 
its  contents  desirable  in  oiir  pages.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  books. 
With  so  many  journals  and  works  for  our  own  use  and  study  on  our  table,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  we  should  go  about  hunting  up  and  purchasing  all  the 
last  lucubrations  of  authors  at  home,  or  of  republications  of  those  from  abroad. 
When  these  are  sent  to  us  they  are  invariably  noticed,  in  such  terms  as  to  us 
seem  required  by  their  meritn. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute  will  begin  on  Mon- 
day, the  3d  of  April.    The  details  of  the  coarse  of  lectures  have  already  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  the  Journal. 

Doctors  Clvmbr  and  Biddlk  propose  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  private 
pupils,  from  the  1st  of  April,  "who  will  be  examined  carefully  and  repeatedly 
on  all  the  various  branches  connected  with  medicine,  and  more  particularly  on 
the  several  courses  of  lectures  which  they  may  attend."  "  A  Course  on  Minor 
Surgery  will  be  delivered  during  the  year,  with  all  the  incident  operations ;"  and 
"the  various  obstetric  manipulations  will  be  demonstrated  on  the  machine.*' 
"The  class  will  have  access  to  a  good  library,  including  all  the  new  foreign  and 
domestic  publications,  journals,  &c. ;  also  to  a  large  and  carefully  selected  Mate- 
ria Medica  collection." 

Summer  Lectures  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. — We  have  just  received  a  half 
sheet  of  the  Lexington  Intelligencer,  in  which  we  see  it  announced,  that  Dr* 
Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Transylvania  University,  will 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  and  another  on 
Chemistry,  during  the  interval  between  the  middle  of  April  and  October. 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  received  the  thanks  of  the  graduates  of  the  present  season, 
and  of  some  of  the  medical  students  then  in  Lexington,  for  the  promptness  with 
which  he  offered  his  services  to  supply  provisionally  the  vacancy  lefl  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Eberle,  by  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

In  the  same  paper,  is  a  notice  of  lectures  under  the  title  of  the  "  Lexington 
Medical  Institute,"  for  >he  ensuing  summer,  by  Drs.  Bush  and  Cross,  of  the 
Transylvania  University,  L.  Warfield,  Pawling,  Letcher  and  Peter. 

DOCTOR  EBERLE.  • 
Our  readers  have  been  apprised  from  other  quarters  of  the  ^eath  of  Dr.  Eberle, 
at  Lexington,  Ky. ;  in  the  Medical  School  of  which  he  was  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  voluminous 
and  successful  author. 

THE  RED  SULPHUR  SPRING  OF  VIRGINIA. 
We  have  only  just  time  and  room  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Henry 
Huntt's  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Visit  to  the  Red  Sulphur  Spring  of  Vir- 
ginia, during  the  summer  of  1837 :  with  Observations  on  the  Waters."    Of  its 
contents  we  shall  speak  in  our  next  number. 
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[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.] 
ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE  BY  MERCURY,* 

I. 

The  modern  Lacon,  in  one  of  his  aphorisms,  declares  that  all  which  medicine 
has  been  able  to  efiTect  in  sixty  centuries,  has  been  the  discovery  of  two  specifics, 
mercury  and  brimstone.  If  this  had  been  all,  it  would  have  been  but  little,  nay 
less  than  even  the  sarcastic  epigrammatist  supposed,  for  the  first  specific,  mer- 
cary,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  no  specific  at  all.  A  pregnant  instance  of  this 
curious  fact  may  be  found  in  the  juxta-position  of  the  three  works,  whose  titles 
we  have  placed  in  a  note  to  this  article^  The  first,  by  Dr.  CoUes,  is  devoted  to 
the  object  of  showing  the  necessity  of  salivation  for  syphilis :  while  the  third,  by 
M.  Devergie,  is  intended  to  point  out  the  folly,  obstinacy,  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  pursue  such  irrational  treatment. 

The  enthusiasm  of  our  neighbours  appears  strange,  almost  ridiculous,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  people  so  practical  and  sober  as  ourselves.  We  cannot  repress  a  smile 
when  we  see  such  enthusiasm  excited  by  occasions  which  seem  to  be  little  cal- 
culated for  the  purpose,  and  that  smile  is  too  apt  to  be  tinctured  with  contempt, 
when  substantial  advantages  and  positive  results  are  sacrificed  for  that  honour  or 
glory,  which  are  ever  in  a  Frenchman's  heart  and  mouth.  Yet  our  more  phleg- 
matic temperaments,  so  useful  to  us  as  a  commercial  people,  are  perhaps  too  lit- 
tle qualified  by  a  generous  desire  of  mere  distinction,  and  the  constitution  of 
society,  which  grows  out  of  our  national  character,  has  contributed  to  give  a 
mercenary  tone  to  every  calculation.  Where  a  French  savant  aspires  to  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  an  English  philosopher  is  pondering  on  what  may 
make  his  fortune:  and  while  the  science  of  the  former  is  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  arts  of  life,  that  of  the  latter  is  more  profitably  engaged  in  their  appli- 
cation.    But  to  return  to  our  proper  subject. 

Dr.  Colles  dravrs  the  following  picture  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
with  respect  to  syphilis : — 

"  When  we  recollect,  that  for  three  centuries  and  upwards,  medical  men 
throughout  all  Europe,  have  been  employed  most  extensively  and  uninterruptedly 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  that  during  almost  the  entire  of  that  period  a 
remedy  has  been  known  which  possessed  the  power  of  curing  this  disease ;  that 
this  remedy,  since  its  first  discovery,  has  undergone  a  variety  of  modifications 
and  combinations,  supposed  to  render  it  more  suited  to  particular  states  or  forms 
of  the  disease;  that,  in  addition  to  this,  some  other  remedies,  and  other  plans  of 
treatment,  have  been  found  to  effect  its  cure :  when,  I  say,  we  take  ail  these 

•  I.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Venereal  Disease  and  on  the  Use  of  Mercury.  By 
Abraham  Colles,  M.D.,one  of  the  Surgeons  of  Doctor  Stevens's  Hospital,  and  lately  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  8vo.  pp.  351.  1837. 

II.  The  Works  of  John  Huntfer,  F.R.S.,  with  Notes.  Edited  by  James  F.  Palmer, 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary,  &c.,  &c.  In  Four  Vols. 
Illustrated  by  a  Volume  of  Plates,  in  Quarto.    Vol.  H.    London,  1835. 

ni.  Historical  and  Medical  Researches  into  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Sy- 
philis. By  M.  Devergie,  Sen.  Timnslated  by  John  Sinclair  Innes,  Surgeon,  18mo. 
pp.  63.  1 837. 
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facts  into  account,  surely  it  mi^ht  be  reasonably  expected,  that  with  all  these 
advantages,  we  should  by  this  time  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  fixed  rules 
for  its  treatment,  and  have  acquired  such  a  command  over  it,  as  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  we  can  control  its  course  and  check  its  ravages. 

*'  Yet  I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  at  no  period,  since  the 
disease  was  first  subdued  by  mercury,  has  the  opinion  of  practitioners  been  more 
divided  and  unsettled,  or  their  treatment  more  wavering  and  unsucoessfuK 

**  Anxious  to  have  this  reproach  wiped  away,  not  merely  because  it  involved 
the  character  of  the  profession,  but  rather  because  it  too  clearly  showed  that  the 
human  race  was  suffering  severely  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  I  sought  to  discover  the  causes  of  our  backwardness* 
Ailer  mature  consideration,  I  was  led  to  attribute  it  principally  to  two  causes  :— 

«*  First,  The  imperfect  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  natural  course  or  natural 
history  of  the  Venereal  Disease. 

«*  Second.  The  very  imperfect  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  means  of  directing 
the  operation  of  mercury,  so  as  to  make  it  act  in  a  salutary  manner;  and  the 
equally  imperfect  knowledge  we  have  of  the  earliest  phenomena  which  would  in- 
dicate that  it  is  beginning  to  act  as  a  poison  rather  than  as  a  remedy.'* — P.  vi. 

These  are  valid  reasons  for  any  communications  from  a  practical  and  observaot 
man,  upon  this  apparently  perplexin?  disease.  It  is  for  the  same  reasons  that 
we  have  on  several  occasions  devoted  many  pageaof  this  journal  to  the  subject; 
and,  for  aught  that  we  can  see,  if  such  reasons  are  to  sway  us,  we  have  to 
devote  many  more  pages  stilL  The  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Colles  may  be  stated 
in  his  own  words. 

*'  I  have  stated  in  detail  such  observations  as  I  hare  made  as  to  the  progress 
or  natural  history  of  the  Venereal  Disease;  and  I  have  ofiered  some  remarks  oo 
the  mode  of  administering  mercury,  so  as  to  induce  the  salntar^r  action  of  this 
medicine.  I  have,  also,  attempted  to  point  out  a  few  eany  indications,  which 
denote  that  its  action  will  become  poisonous  if  its  use  be  persevered  in ;  and  I 
have  detailed  many  of  the  symptoms  of  Syphilis,  and  stated  my  opinion  as  to 
their  appropriate  treatment."->-P.  vii. 

**  From  this  statement,  then,  the  reader  will  not  expect  to  find  in  the  following 
pages  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease;  on  the  contrary,  some 
symptoms  have  not  even  been  mentioned,  and  others  have  been  noticed  only  in 
a  eursory  manner.  The  remarks  which  I  have  ofiered  are  merely  the  result  of 
my  own  observations  and  reflections.  Of  what  value  these  may  prove,  I  leave 
to  my  professional  brethren  to  decide;  only  assuring  them,  tiiat  the  &cts  axe 
stated  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity. 

^^  To  the  observations  on  the  use  of  mercury  in  Syphilis,  I  have  added  some 
observations  on  the  use  of  this  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  not  venerea). 
In  this  second  part  of  the  work  I  have  studiously  avoided  any  mention  of  its  use 
in  the  diseases  in  which  its  efiicacy  is  generally  known  and  lon^  established ; 
and  I  have  designedly  and  strictly  confined  myself  to  those  in  which  it  has  been 
only  very  rarely  employed,  but  in  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
found  it  a  most  active  medicine,  and  a  most  speedy  and  invaluable  remedy."— 
P.  viii. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  Parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  Use  of  Mercary 
in  Venerea]  Complaints-^the  second  treats  of  the  Use  of  Mercury  in  Affections 
of  the  Nervous  System.  The  first  part  contains  fifteen  Chapters,  with  the  fi>l- 
lowing  titles.  1.  On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Venereal  Disease;  2,  On  die 
Administration  of  Mercury;  3,  On  the  Same;  4,  On  Chancre;  5,  On  Bubo; 
6,  On  a  Disease  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Groin,  attended  with  Peculiar 
Symptoms;  7,  On  Secondary  Symptoms;  8,  On  Venereal  Diseases  of  the 
Mouth,  iic, ;  8,  ((&»),  On  Venereal  eruptions.  Nodes,  and  Diseases  of  the  Tes- 
ticle; 9,  On  the  Use  of  Mercury  in  Venereal  Hectic  Fever;  10,  (&m).  On  Mer- 
cury during  Venereal  Eruptions ;  11,  On  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis  in  Scrofulous 
Patients;  13,  On  Minute  Doses  of  Mercury  in  Late  and  Chronic  Bubo;  13,  On 
Syphilis  in  Infants;  14,  On  Pseudo-Syphilis;  15,  On  the  Non-Mercurial  Treat- 
ment of  Syphilis. 
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A  glance  at  tiie  headings  of  these  ChapteTs  is  snfBeient  to  demonstrate  the 
absence  of  any  nataral  arrangement  of  the  subjects  upon  whieh  the  anther  treats. 
We  may  therefore  take  any  liberty  we  please  with  such  desultory  observations, 
and  throw  together  parts  which  are  disjoined  in  the  original. 

The  present  article  will  be  confined  to  the  examination  of  the  propriety  of  ex- 
hibiting mercury  in  syphilis,  and  to  the  natural  course  of  the  latter.  We  shall 
therefore  be^n  with  the  last  Chapter  of  Dr.  Colles's  book,  and  place  by  its  side 
the  observations  of  M.  Devergie.  We  will  commence  with  the  latter,  and  we 
think  it  will  soon  appear  that  the  extravagant  enthusiasm  of  his  nation  is  dis» 
played  in  a  striking  manner  in  his  pages. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  on  the  history  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  or  of 
the  application  of  mercury  to  its  treatment.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  latter  was 
not  regulated  by  scientific  principles,  and  that  it  was  given  to  a  ruinous  extent 
as  well  as  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  substitute  other  remedies  for  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Each 
has  been  partially,  none  wholly  successful.  As  the  horror  of  mercury  has  long 
stmck  deep  root  into  the  minds  of  men,  these  failures  must  be  deemed  presump- 
tive evidence,  that  common  experience  has  decided  against  the  general  success 
of  anti-mercurial  methods. 

But  although  these  did  not  supersede  the  use  of  mercury,  they  opened  the 
eyes  of  men  of  observation  to  the  errors  which  had  prevailed  with  respect  to  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  latter,  and  they  tended  strongly  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  had  prevailed  in  its  administration.  Salivation  was  carried  to  a  less 
frightful  extent,  and  it  began  to  be  a  question  what  symptoms  were,  and  what 
were  not  adapted  for  its  application. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  the  attempts  to  cure 
syphilis  without  the  aid  of  mercury,  were  once  more  generally  made,  and  that 
the  numerical  method  was  extensively  employed  as  a  test  of  their  success. 
These  attempts  were  certainly  commenced  and  carried  on  most  fully  by  English, 
and,  particularly,  by  our  army  surgeons,  though  M.  Devergie  has  ingeniously 
endea? oared  to  arrogate  the  merit  to  his  countrymen. 

It  would  be  saying  no  more  than  the  troth,  to  observe,  that  the  results  took 
the  profession  by  surprise,  and  that  numerical  data,  apparently  unobjectionable; 
seemed  to  establish,  in  a  decisive  manner,  the  superiority  of  the  non-mercurial 
over  Uie  mercurial  method. 

Leaving  this  country  for  a  season,  we  will  show,  from  M.  Devergie's  pages, 
what  has  taken  place  in  France.  If  his  statements  are  to  be  implicitly  received, 
the  non-mercurial  plan  has  flourished  in  that  country,  and  the  mercurial  will,  era 
long,  be  almost  extinct.  After  citing  the  names  of  a  few  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  opposing  the  old  doctrines,  M.  Devergie  goes  on  to  observe: — 

^*The  school  not  less  celebrated  for  its  physiological  doctrines,  (of  which 
Val-de-Grace  has  the  honour  not  only  of  being  the  birth-place,  but  also  of  reckon- 
ing among  its  inhabitants  the  worthy  founder  of  this  school,)  furnished  physi- 
cians who,  young  in  years,  but  strong  in  the  good  principles  derived  from  so 
fruitful  a  source,  entering  the  lists,  contributed  by  their  enlightened  and  novel 
researches  to  overthrow  the  ancient  edifice,  in  order  to  elevate  a  new  one  more 
regular  and  more  worthy  of  modern  knowledge.     Every  day  sees  an  increase  in 
the  partisans  of  this  new  treatment  of  syphilis.    These  ideas  are  not  confined  to 
the  circle  of  French  physicians ;  they  have  spread  themselves  among  strangers^- 
into  England,  America,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  the 
same  systems  having  been  tried,  the  results  have  soon  surpassed  their  expecta- 
tions.    We  shall  now  be  able  to  make  known  to  you  the  results  of  this  new 
method,  and  lay  before  you  the  observations  collected  as  to  it,  as  known  under 
the  name  of  the  antiphlogistic  system,  known  equally  under  the  denomination  of 
the  simple  and  rational  method;  a  method  against  which  there  has  been  an  out- 
cry from  all  parts,  which  has  been  condemned  without  being  understood;  been 
disputed  every  day,  against  which  some  men  high  in  medical  reputation,  have 
daily  hurled  from  the  height  of  their  chairs,  anathemas  and  ridicule,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  their  pupils  that  they  are  dragged  into  a  false  and  deceitful 
route,  in  teaching  them  principles  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  verify  at 
the  bedsides  of  the  sick.''— P.  28. 
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Then  eomes  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  anti-mercurialists  in  France. 

'^  Chaussier,  of  immortal  memory,  regarded  mercury  as  of  little  use  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis.  In  1811,  the  late  Gerardot,  the  friend  and  rival  of  the 
author  of  '  the  Chronic  Phlegmasise,'  taught  me  the  art  of  curing  all  the  chronic 
syphilitic  phlegmasia  by  the  dietary  system ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Baron 
Larrey  brought  about  a  happy  change  in  the  administration  of  mercury,  that  ren- 
dered the  treatment  more  simple,  easy,  and  less  dangerous,  so  that  it  has  since 
been  made  the  method  of  M.  Pihorel.  In  1811  and  1812,  appeared  successively 
the  works  of  Caron  upon  a  new  mode  of  considering  the  syphilitic  contagion ; 
the  considerations  of  M.  Jourdan  upon  syphilis,  the  work  of  M.  Keraudren,  phy- 
sician-in-chi«f  to  the  navy,  upon  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  mercury  from  their  treatment,  and  afterwards  the  valuable  proposition  of 
M.  Broussais  upon  syphilis. 

'^  In  1834  were  published  the  considerations  of  M.  Lefevre  upon  the  abuse  of 
mercurials,  and  the  essay  upon  the  venereal  disease  of  M.  Dubled;  the  year 
1826  saw  appear  the  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease  of  M.  Jourdan,  the  work  ' 
upon  the  non-existence  of  the  Syphilitic  virus  of  Dr.  Richmond,  accompanied 
with  tables  of  the  iirst  treatment  without  mercury,  at  the  military  hospital  of 
Strasbourg;  at  the  same  period  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  '  Clinique  of  Sy- 
philis,' since  become  a  complete  treatise  on  Syphilis,  with  125  plates,  a  work 
for  which  I  had  lately  the  respects  of  the  academy.    In  1827  was  published  ia 
a  medical  journal,  the  report  of  the  College  Sanitaire  of  Sweden^  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  the  treatment  without  mercury.     Almost  at  the  same  period,  also,  the 
council  of  health  of  the  army,  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained by  changing  the  mercurial  treatment,  induced  the  heads  of  the  military 
hospitals  to  make  trial  of  the  simple  and  rational  treatment.    In  1828  and  1829, 
M.  Desruelles  made  known  the  statistical  results  of  the  simple  treatment  em- 
ployed at  Yal-de-Grace  for  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases.     I  have  published  in 
1830,  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  parts  of  my  «  Clinique,'  the  tables  of  MM. 
Rapatel  and  Desruelles  of  Rennes,  who  in  1827-28-29,  treated  1410  patients  by 
the  simple  treatment    I  must  mention  also  the  works  of  M.  Willaume,  surgeon- 
in-chief  of  the -hospital  of  instruction  at  Metz,  upon  the  advantages  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic system,  and  those  of  M.  Puel  of  Marseilles.    I  have  to  tell  that  at 
Lille,  Havre,  and  Bayonne,  Drs.  Delatour,  Desjardins,  and  Becquart  treated  in: 
the  hospitals  their  patients  by  the  simple  treatment.     I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  opinion  of  the  late  Delpech  of  Montpellier,  who,  imbued  with  ideas  of 
virulence,  treated,  for  a  long  time,  the  disease  with  mercury,  lavished  in  all  its 
forms,  who,  enlightened  by  degrees  through  experience,  modified  to  such  a  state 
his  ideas  and  treatment,  that  he  published,  in  1828,  that  gonorrhoeas  and  chan- 
cres might  be  completely  cured  by  the  efibrts  of  nature  solely,  ninety  to  ninety- 
five  times  per  cent.,  and  that  nature  alone  had  cured  one-half  of  the  ulcers  of 
the  throat,  pustules,  radesyge,  &c.     Since  1830, 1  have  received  new  proofs  that, 
united  with  those  coqnmunicated  by  my  colleague  and  friend.  Dr.  Desruelles, 
have  gone  to  prove  that  at  this  time  the  simple  rational  antiphlogistic  method 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  ?k  general  method  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  whilst  that 
the  mercurial  is  used  more  as  an  exceptional  method^  employed  in  those  cases 
where  the  simple  system  might  have  been  found  to.be  insufficient.    Thus,  at 
Rennes,  the  simple  treatment,  by  procuring  such  advantages,  the  disproportion 
between  the  two  kinds  of  treatment  is  become  excessive.     Out  of  1505  patients 
affected  with  primary  symptoms  in  1827-28-29,  1187  had  been  treated  without 
mercury,  and  318  by  mercury;  whilst  during  eighteen  months  of  1830-31,  876 
symptoms  were  cured  by  the  simple  method,  and  only  forty-eight  by  the  mer- 
curial.   This  amelioration  is  still  more  sensible  in  the  employment  of  the  means 
for  curing  relapses;   for  in  sixty-four  relapses  after  one  or  other  methods  of 
treatment,  twelve  only  w^ere  subdued  by  mercury ;  these  twelve  cases  required 
for  themselves  alone  1082  days,  whilst  the  fifty-two  others  took  only  1863,  so 
that  it  allowed  to  each  case  of  the  first  eighty-one  days,  whilst  for  each  of  the 
second  it  was  only  thirty-five  days.    At  Val-de-Grace  Dr.  Desruelles  and  my- 
self have  obtained  summaries  since  1825,  with  results  not  less  advantageous. 
M.  Bartholemy,  at  the  military  hospital  of  la  Maison-Bkmche  (Paris),  in  1833, 
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bad  tlso  to  trett  more  thma  700  syphilitio  jpatiento  by  the  same  method*  aod 
employed  mercury  only  in  a  certain  number  of  secondary  affections.  M.  Kaisser, 
at  the  military  hospital  of  Strasbourg,  treated  equally  with  the  same  success,  by 
this  method,  for  three  consecutive  years.  At  Algiers  M.  Fleschutt,  surgeon- 
major  to  the  hospital  of  the  Dey,  obtained  also  a  great  success  by  the  simple 
and  rational  treatment,  and  for  three  years  has  to  congratulate  himself  with 
having  renounced  mercurial  preparation.  At  the  syphilitic  hospital  of  Paris, 
this  method  was  made  trial  of  by  M.  Cullerier;  and  the  documents  published 
by  MM.  Ruft  and  Pailloux  of  Chambereari,  in  1831  and  1832,  proving  that  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  had  been  making  progress  for  some  years,  and  possesses 
real  advantages,  that  are  appreciated  there.  Indeed,  out  of  512  patients,  339 
were  cured  by  the  simple  treatment,  the  mean  duration  being  thirty-two,  whilst 
of  the  others  it  was  forty-seven  by  the  mercurial  method.  The  relapses  after 
the  simple  treatment  have  been  one  in  twenty-eight;  and  the  physicians  of  this 
establishment  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  this  simple  and  rational 
method,  that  there  did  not  exist  (in  1834)  a  more  complete  mercurial  treatment, 
than  that  mereury  is  there  employed  as  a  powerful  •alterant  of  the  economy  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  other  methods  have  been  used  without  success,  and  in 
general  in  small  doses.  For  one  year  that  I  have  had  the  charge  of  the  first 
division  of  venereal  patients  at  the  military  hospital  of  Gros  Caillon,  I  have  con- 
tinued the  same  mode  of  treatment,  and  have  not  had  recourse  to  mercury  but  in 
exceptional  cases  that  have  not  yielded  to  a  simple  treatment.*'— P.  33. 

The  following  short  notice  of  the  labours  of  the  English,  and  the  candid  expo- 
sition of  our  professional  constitution  are  characteristic. ' 

^  The  English  physicians  have  entered  the  lists,  and  have  treated  without 
mercury,  but  not  without  exciting  medicines,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
works  of  Thompson,  Turner,  Brown,  Ewans,  Hennen,  and  some  others,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  names  of  Guthrie  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  we  must  reject 
the  writings  of  the  other  English  physicians,  for  they  did  not  assist,  but  rather 
discredited  this  anti-mercurial  system,  without  any  advantage  to  their  patients, 
who  encumbered  the  hospitals  uncnred.  fiutrthis  need  not  appear  astonishing  to 
yon,  gentlemen,  that  it  has  been  so  lon^  thus  in  a  country  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  principal  physicians  and  surgeons,  the  physician  and 
apothecary  are  one  and  the  same;  where  the  hand  that  writes  the  prescription  at 
the  bedside  of  the  patient  passes  into  the  shop  for  its  preparation.*^ — P.  34. 

That  "  Old  England"  could  be  compared  with  "  Young  France"  in  intelli- 
gence, was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected.  The  former  has  not  enjoyed  the  ad- 
yant^e  of  a  Yal-de-Grace,  of  the  great  physiological  doctrine,  of  the  author  of 
the  Examen,  nor  of  the  sucking  *'  physiologists,"  who  have  sprung  from  his 
scientific  loins,  fiut  it  is  rather  singular  that,  considering  the  unbounded  love 
of  M.  Devergie  for  the  anti-mercurialists  and  their  views,  he  should  have  found 
it  in  his  heart  to  hold  at  so  cheap  a  price  the  labours  of  Thompson,  Ferguson, 
Rose,  Hennen,  Guthrie,  &c.,  and  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen  extending  from 
the  year  1801  to  1823.  According  to  his  own  showing,  it  was  only  in  1811  that 
the  late  Gerardot  taught  him,  M.  Devergie,  the  art  of  curing  the  syphilitic  phleg- 


application  of  statistics  been  so  very 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  M.  Devergie  is  a  vain-glorious  man,  puffed 
up  with  a  frivolous  amour-propre  and  amour  de  patrie. 

But  these  are  personal  considerations,  and,  if  we  turn  from  them  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  question,  we  find  that,  in  France,  the  non-mercurial  treatment 
would  appear  to  have  met  with  a  good  deal  of  favour.  M.  Devergie  introduces 
at  the  end  of  his  work  some  results  of  trials  conducted  rather  extensively  by 
himself.  But  they  are  so  confused  that  we  must  waive  their  insertion,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating,  that,  like  the  reports  from  the  non-mercurialists  in 
this  country,  they  go  to  prove  the  superiority,  in  point  of  success,  of  the  simple 
antiphlogistic  over  the  mercurial  method. 

So  far  as  namerical  comparisons  go,  the  non-mercurial  would  appear  to  be 
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saperior  to  the  mercurial  mode  of  treatment.  If  any  thing  is  clear  this  seems  to 
be  so.  As  this  is  an  age  in  which  a  reverenee  for  antiquity  and  a  dislike  of 
change  are  by  no  means  prevalent  faults,  vfe  might  suppose  that  the  iBercurial 
treatment  is  pretty  generally  given  up,  and  that  the  best  informed  surgeons  have 
verified  by  their  individual  experience,  results  so  decisive  and  so  irrefragable  as 
those  established  by  the  documents  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
We  will  turn  to  Dr.  Colles  and  inquire  of  him  the  state  of  the  case  in  Dublin. 

"  When  this  plan,"  (the  non-mercurial  treatment)  "  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  both  my  colleagues  and  myself,"  he  says, 
*^  adopted  it  in  our  hospital.  In  general  we  confine  this  treatment  to  men  who 
had  not  used  any  mercury ;  but,  as  in  Dublin  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  meet 
with  venereal  cases  in  hospital,  who  have  not  applied  to  some  apothecary,  or 
received  medicines  at  a  dispensary,  we  could  not  adopt  it  as  the  general  practice 
of  the  institution.  However,  we  tried  it  until  we  all  became  convinced  of  this 
fact, — that  it  was  not  suited  to  patients  who  were  obliged  to  earn  their  bread  by 
labour;  for  we  saw  that  after  they  had  left  the  hospital,  and  got  into  employ- 
ment, they  generally  found  themselves  weak,  and  unequal  to  their  usual  labour; 
and  often,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  they  returned  emaciated,  pale,  and 
enfeebled,  in  consequence  of  the  hectical  form  of  fever  which  was  about  to  usher 
in  a  new  series  of  venereal  symptoms.  Their  stay  in  the  hospital  also  proved, 
in  general,  very  protracted ;  so  that  they  then  became  impatient  of  this  treat- 
ment, especially  when  they  saw  others  with  similar  symptoms,  in  the  same 
ward,  have  their  complaints  more  quickly  cured  by  the  use  of  mercury.  In 
private  practice,  also,  I  employed  it  for  a  time;  but  not  finding  it  superior  in 
point  of  quickness  of  cure,  or  of  security  against  a  relapse,  and  observing  that 
these,  relapses  were  more  frequently  reiterated,  in  a  short  time  I  ceased  to  em* 
ploy  it,  except  at  the  express  solicitation  of  the  patient.  But  I  had  many  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  the  results  of  the  practice  of  some  of  my  brethren, 
who  adopted  it  more  fully.  Of  course  I  could  not  know  much  of  those  cases  in 
which  this  practice  was  successful ;  but  in  many  of  those  who  suffered  from 
■secondary  symptoms,  and  from  relapses  of  the  dififerent  series  of  secondary 
symptoms,  I  had  melancholy  proof  that  this  treatment  was  too  often  unequal  to 
remove  syphilis.  No  doubt  fewer  of  the  non-mercurial  patients  complained  of 
afifections  of  the  bones,  than  those  who  had  been  ineffectually  treated  by  mercury; 
but  Lsaw  instances  of  closed  pupil  and  opaque  lens,  produced  by  iritis  which 
had  been  neglected,  not  having  been  considered  as  venereal  symptoms.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  where  the  soft  parts  of  the  throat  had  suffered  severe  mutila- 
tions; and,  above  all,  I  had  too  many  opportunities  of  watching  the  very  slow 
and  silent,  but  sure  inroads,  which  the  often-repeated  attacks  of  secondary 
symptoms  made  on  the  constitutions  of  the  patients;  of  witnessing  this  phe- 
nomenon,— that  the  venereal  disease,  from  year  to  year,  showed  itself  with  less 
striking  characteristics,  while  other  diseases  appeared  to  spring  up ;  so  that,  for 
some  months  before  the  death  of  such  patients,  it  would  require  a  close  examinar 
tion  to  discover  the  one  or  two  slightly-marked  symptoms  of  syphilis  which  rci- 
mained ;  and  also  required  close  research  to  trace  the  symptoms  of  apparently 
the  last  and  fatal  disease  to  its  true  source,  the  infection  of  syphilis.  But  on 
tracing  the  state  of  health,  from  the  primary  ulcer  down  to  the  final  and  fatal 
disease,  I  could  clearly  see  that  at  no  period  was  the  unhappy  sufferer  altogether 
free  from  the  venereal  disease;  so  that  both  the  patients  and  their  friends,  in 
many  instances,  lost  sight  of  the  original  syphilitic  disease,  and  referred  the 
death  to  some  other  apparent  cause,  such  as  ascites,  or  some  disease  of  the  lungs. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  non-professional  persons  should  form  such  an 
erroneous  opinion,  seeing  that  the  course  of  some  of  these  fatal  cases  had 
occupied  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  between  the  appearance  of  the  primary 
ulcer  and  the  fatal  event.  In  a  word,  after  the  experience  of  one  year's  full 
trial  of  the  non-mercurial  plan,  we  have  since,  in  our  hospital  practice,  only 
employed  it  rarely,  and  generally  in  very  mild  slight  cases  of  primary  symp:- 
toms."— P.  319. 

After  some  other  observations  to  which  we  shall,  psesently  advert^  Mr..  CoUe& 
goes  on  to  observe :— 
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'  "  I  think  it  mast,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  non^mercarial  plan  has  not 
fally  answered  the  expectations  of  its  early  admirers.  All  will  allow,  that  many 
cases  of  syphilis  have  resisted  this  treatment,  and  were  afterwards  cared  by 
mercury.  Let  us  revert  to  the  history  of  its  introduction.  It  was  introduced  at 
a  time  when  (in  Great  Britaia)  mercury  was  rather  in  disrepute;  and  when  in 
the  Peninsular  army  the  venereal  disease,  treated  by  mercury,  was  making 
frightful  havoc  among  the  soldiery.  It  was  tried  on  a  scale  beyond  that  of  any 
other  medical  experiment,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable;  the 
patients  being  subjected  to  military  discipline  and  restraint.  In  civil  life  it 
inrould  naturally  obtain  a  preference  from  both  patient  and  surgeon ;  the  former 
would  be  relieved  from  all  the  horrors  of  a  mercurial  course,  the  latter  find  in  it 
aHne  of  practice  simple,  plain,  and  safe;  one  that  required  not  any  extensive 
observation  of  the  venereal  disease,  or  any  nice  and  accurate  judgment  in  the 
employment  of  the  remedies.  Yet  it  has  not  superseded  the  mercurial  plan  of 
treatment :  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  now,  after  a  trial  for  twenty  years,  to  have 
fewer  and  less  warm  admirers.  This  may  possibly  be  fairly  accounted  for,  by 
observing  that  this  plan  subjects  the  patient,  especially  when  the  symptoms  are 
of  an  inflammatory  character,  to  the  most  rigid  quiet,  even  continued  confine- 
ment to  bed,  to  repeated  bleedings  both  general  and  local,  to  the  long-continued 
use  of  Daoseating  medicines,  to  frequent  purging  and  very  low  diet.  So  that, 
during  the  treatment,  the  patient  is  subject  to  all  this  severe  discipline;  and, 
after  it,  sufiers  a  proportional  degree  of  weakness ;  and,  to  all  this,  I  am  disposed 
to  add  relapses  more  freauently  repeated,  although  less  severe  than  those  which 
follow  after  the  mercurial  treatment." — P.  320. 

The  preceding  passagres  represent  the  results  of  the  observations  of  practical 
nSen,  not  only  m  Dublin,  but  in  London,  and  not  only  in  these  towns,  but 
throughout  the  empire.  How  comes  it  that  if  the  non-mercurial  method  were 
really  the  best,  it  has  made  no  progress  for  many  years,  in  that  country  where 
practical  medicine  is  most  successfully  cultivated  %  This  is  an  argument  which 
)8  not  easily  met.  It  is  an  argument  not  founded  on  partial,  but  on  general  sta- 
tistics, not  merely  on  a  few  experiments  in  which  results  may  be  vitiated  by  in- 
terest or  by  prejudice,  but  on  the  general  experience  of  a  profession. 

If  there  were  any  substantial  reasons  for  that  profession  shutting  its  eyes  to 
the  truth,  if  interest  preponderated  greatly  on  one  side,  such  ah  argument  would, 
of  course,  lose  much  of  its  force,  fiut  in  a  case  where  interest  cannot  warp  the 
judgment,  where  the  current  of  human  motives  and  feelings  runs  rather  in  favour 
of  the  new  doctrine  than  the  old,  it  does  appear  monstrously  incredible  that  error 
should  be  preferred  to  truth,  and  that  men  should  obstinately  adhere  to  a  practice 
which  every-day  experience  demonstrates  to  be  unnecessary,  unsuccessful,  and 
crael.  Let  those  who  will,  adhere  to  so  repugnant  a  belief;  we  cannot,  and  we 
do  not. 

Of  this  wearecjuite  sure— -that,  amongst  the  hospital  surgeons  of  London, 
who  must  necessarily  have  extensive  opportunities  of  observation,  there  is  hardly 
one  who  is  now  an  anti-mercurialist  Kf  r.  Listen  is  the  only  exception  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  Mr.  Listen  brought  his  views  from  Edinburgh..  Mr. 
Liston's  reputation,  too,  is  rather  that  of  the  knife,  than  of  ordinary  practical 
attainments.  But  out  of  these  same  hospital  surgeons  we  are  acquainted  with 
several,  who  were  struck  with  the  force  of  the  facts  detailed  by  the  non-mer- 
carialists,  and  who,  in  consequence,  tried  the  antiphlogistic  method.  They  have 
abandoned  it  because  they  found  that  on  the  whole  it  did  not  answer,  and  was 
inferior  to  the  mercuial.  In  the  Lock  Hospital,  of  London,  the  former  plan  was 
adopted,  and  was  given  up  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  experiments  have  not  been  conducted  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner  as  they  might  havB  been.  Surgeons  having  convinced 
themselves  of  the  fallacy  of  the  conclusions  of  the  anti-mercurialists,  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  collect  and  to  arrange  the  data  which  might  numerically 
convince  others.  Hence  the  absence  of  those  positive  statements  on  the 
part  of  the  mercurialists,  which  play  so  imposing  and  seductive  a  part  in  the 
pages  of  their  adversaries^    No  doubt,  there  are  some  other  reasons  fot  the 
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absence  of  statistical  facts,  bot  we  fear  tb^t  tbe  principal  is  that  apalby  oi» 
scientific  questions  so  conspicuous  in  this  country,  amongst  all  classes  of  medical 
men. 

We  believe,  then,  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  pronouncing  that  the  common  ex- 
perience has  decided  against  the  non-mercurial  method  as  one  of  general  applica- 
tion. But  we  are  sure  that  the  same  experience  has  decided  in  its  favour  as  oiw 
of  partial  application.  It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  deny  to  the  anti- 
mercurialists  the  merit  (no  slight  one),  of  having  mitigated  the  mercurial  code^ 
•'—of  having  disabused  the  minds  of  the  profession  of  the  erroneous  notions 
formerly  so  prevalent,  with  respect  to  the  irremediable  character  of  syphilitic 
symptoms  by  any  but  mercurial  remedies— of  having  laid  the  first  stone  in  the* 
work  of  distinguishing  the  effects  of  the  venereal  poison  from  those  of  mercury^ 
and  the  consequences  of  either,  singly,  from  the  joint  operation  of  both.  If  the 
labours  of  these  gentlemen  have  done  this,  which  we  are  certain  that  they  have, 
they  have  done  much  for  science,  and  still  more  for  humanity.  We  seldom  see 
the  mutilated  countenances,  the  ulcerous  skins,  the  crippled  limbs  which  formerly 
constituted  the  too  frequent  disgrace  of  science  and  horror  of  society.  Ther 
diseases  of  the  bones,  more  particularly,  have  decreased,  and  the  phagedaenia 
ulcerations  both  primary  and  secondary,  are  comparatively  rare^  and,  when  pre- 
sent, are  usually  produced  by  obvious  general  causes.  For  all  this,  we  repeat,, 
that  we  must  thank  the  anti-mercurialists. 

But  it  is  rather  indirectly  than  directly  that  this  good  has  been  efiected-*it 
has  not  been  by  adopting  the  anti-mercurial,  but  by  modifying  the  mercurial 
treatment.    In  this  view.  Dr.  Colles  coincides. 

**  We  must  acknowledge,'*  he  says,  *' that  the  profession  is  highly  indebted  to* 
those  who  have  lately  introduced  the  non-mercurial  plan  of  treatment ;  for  we 
have  now  not  only  acquired  a  second  line  of  treatment  for  venereal  cases,  but,, 
what  is  of  the  highest  value,  we  have  been  released  from  an  inveterate  and  deep- 
rooted  error — from  an  unfounded  conviction  that  the  venereal  disease  could  not 
be  cured  by  the  innate  powers  of  the  system,  unless  aided  by  mercury.  I  need 
not  add,  that  all  the  opinions  and  practices  consequent  on  this  prejudice  have 
been  subverted." — P.  319. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  one  method  of  treatment 
to  another,  and  particularly  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  argument  but  by  fact.  We  have  not  therefore  indulged  in  abstract  or  the- 
oretical considerations,  but  simply  balanced  the  evidence  on  one  side  against 
that  of  the  other.  The  anti-mercurial  evidence  is  very  explicit,  very  direct,  and» 
apparently,  very  strong— the  mercurial  is  less  direct,  less  explicit,  and,  consist- 
ing of  the  sum  of  general  opinion,  its  cumulative  strength  is  less  capable  of 
condensation  and  of  demonstration.  For  our  own  parts,  we  must  own  that  our 
experience  has  gone  against  the  anti-mercurial  method — ^that,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  judge,  secondary  symptoms  have  been  frequent  afler  its  employment 
-—that  it  is  tedious  at  the  best— uncertain  in  most  cases— and  unsuccessful  in 
many.  Like  Dr.  Colles,  we  have  witnessed  instances,  where  tbe  patients  have 
jrradually  declined  and  sunk  from  phthisis  or  from  other  visceral  affections,  and 
in  which  a  candid  review  of  the  symptoms  s^med  obviously  to  refer  them  to 
syphilis,  uncontrolled  by  mercury.  In  short,  so  far  as  our  means  of  reasoning  on 
facts  will  carry  us,  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  a  mild  and  a  judicious  em- 
ployment of  mercury,  is  the  most  successful  mode  of  treating  syphilis  which  has 
yet  been  discovered. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  case  in  which  more  knowledge  and  more  judgment  is 
requisite,  than  in  the  application  of  mercury  to  venereal  symptoms;  and,  perhaps, 
also,  there  is  none,  in  which  less  knowledge  and  less  judgment  are  too  gener- 
ally exhibited.  Few,  very  few,  either  do  or  can  study  tbe  venereal  disease 
scientifically.  The  constitution  of  our  hospitals,  where  alone  medical  men, 
young  or  old,  can  really  become  acquainted  with  it,  seriously  interferes  with 
that  study.  Yet  no  roan,  from  the  chemist's  apprentice  upwards,  seems  to 
hesitate,  for  an  instant,  to  treat  a  complaint  which  he  must  be  conscious  that  he 
does  not  understand,  or  to  exhibit  a  remedy  which  may  do  so  much  good  or  so 
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moch  harm,  just  as  it  is  appropriately  admiaistered  or  not.    A  singalar.and  an 
unfortunate  state  of  thinffs. 

Syphilis  is  not  a  simple  series  of  phenomena,  one  of  which  has  to  the  other  a 
constant,  and  therefore  a  determinate  relation,  but  a  collection  of  symptoms 
which  differ  in  appearance,  in  coarse,  and  in  consequences.  To  increase  the 
difficulty  which  must  necessarily  attend  the  study  of  such  a  disease,  some  of 
those  symptoms  are  common  to  other  conditions  of  system,  besides  the  syphilitic* 
The  phenomena  of  cachexia,  for  instance,  are  similar,  whether  that  has  resulted 
from  the  venereal  poison,  from  mercury,  from  both  conjoined,  or  from  other  causes. 
There  is  still  another  source  of  confusion.  Syphilis  is  seldom  allowed  to  run  its 
course,  unaltered  by  active  treatment  of  some  sort.  From  the  operation  of  these 
circumstances,  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what  Dr.  Colles  not  inaptly 
terms  the  **  natural  history,''  of  syphilis,  and  this  imperfect  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  otherwise  well-informed  surgeons  degenerates  into  very  lamentable 
ignorance  on  that  of  too  many  others. 

In  order  that  mercury  should  be  judiciously  applied  to  the  treatn>ent  of  this 
complaint,  the  following  facts  must  be  determined  : — 1,  the  natural  course  and 
characters  of  syphilitic  symptom ;  2,  their  modifications  from  the  great  constitu- 
tional diatheses,  &c. ;  3,  the  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  system ;  4,  the  effects 
of  mercury  upon  the  syphilitic  symptoms,  and  the  modifications  of  those  effects 
by  the  disturbing  circumstances  of  diet,  season,  and  diathesis ;  5,  the  effect  of 
other  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment ;  6,  the  phenomena  of  those  disorders, 
which,  however  induced,  resemble  syphilis,  their  discrimination,  and  their  ma- 
nagement. 

It  is  almost  evident,  ex  neeesaitate  ret,  that  these  circumstances  should  be 
determined  before  so  grave  a  malady  as  syphilis  may  be,  is  treated  by  so  power- 
ful a  remedy  as  mercury  is.  Yet  how  many  practitioners,  medical  or  surgical, 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  resolve  any  one  of  them,  and  how  few  have  hesitated 
to  subject  the  disease  in  its  worst  and  most  complicated  forms  to  a  bold  and 
hazardous  empiricism  ?    We  leave  the  answer  to  our  readers. 

It  mi^ht  appear  unnecessary  to  insist  on  a  proper  understanding  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  mercury.  Every  student  would  almost  feel  affronted  at  the  sup- 
position that  he  did  not  know  it  thoroughly.  Mercury,  he  would  say,  acts  upon 
the  liver,  the  skin,  the  salivary  glands ;  and  it  exerts  its  specific  action  against 
syphilis.  All  this  is  very  scholastic,  but  very  superficial.  If  the  same  student 
were  asked — "for  what  symptoms  of  syphilis  is  it  useful,  and  for  what  injurious 
— ^how  do  yon  know  when  it  is  curing  and  when  it  is  likely  to  aggravate  the 
malady — what  principles  have  you  laid  down  for  your  guidance  in  its  exhibition 
or  its  suspension  1"— if  asked  we  say  such  questions,  most  students  and  far  too 
many  men  in  practice  would  return  but  an  unsatisfactory  reply. 

In  an  article  on  the  venereal  disease,  published  some  four  or  five  years  ago, 
we  remarked : — "  we  apprehend  that  the  blind  confidence  in  specifics  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  certainly  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  its  specific,  mercury,  is 
one  of  the  most  difilcult  problems  in  experimental  medicine."  To  those  senti* 
ments  we  still  adhere,  but  the  case  of  mercury  is  a  remarkable,  instance  of  the 
influence  which  a  name  exerts  on  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  men.  The  belief 
in  its  specific  properties  has  been  a  damper  on  rational  investigation,  and  mercury 
has  for  centuries  been  blindly  administered,  under  circumstances  the  most  op- 
posite, and  conditions  the  most  unfavourable,  simply  because,  being  a  specific, 
men  would  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  when  its  specific  pro- 
perties were  best  exerted,  or  how.  The  following  observations  by  our  author  on 
this  subject  are  so  judicious  that  we  quote  them  : — 

"  Hitherto,  and  indeed  at  this  very  day,  surgeons  have  been  very  unreasonable 
in  their  expectations  of  the  powers  of  mercury.  No  doubt  many  weak  minds, 
misled  by  a  name,  have  thought,  if  they  administered  mercury,  which  is  considered 
a  specific,  they  must  cure  the  venereal  disease.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  men  have 
dealt  more  justly  with  other  specifics  :  thns.  Peruvian  bark  is  looked  upon  as  a 
specific  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever;  and  it  will,  if  judiciously  administered, 
succeed  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease ;  but  still  all  must  allow, 
that  this  specific  may  not  only  not  cure,  but  may  aggravate  this  disease,  and 
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even  iodace  others  of  a  mora  dangeroos  nature— if,  for  instance,  it  be  mven 
when  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  loaded  ;  the  same  unfortunate  result  will  also 
follow  its  use,  if  it  be  given  at  an  improper  period,  ex.  gr,  during  the  paroxysm. 
Or,  a?ain,  if  it  be  directed  in  doses  unfit  in  point  of  quantity,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  has  failed ;  thus  if  given  in  rery  small  doses,  it  will  prove  unequal 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  or,  if  given  in  excessive  doses,  it  will 
derange  the  stomach,  so  that  this  organ  can  no  longer  retain  it.  I  need  not  add, 
that  this  specific  must  also  fail  if  it  be  administered  when  the  constitution  has 
been  much  broken  down,  and  when  a  material  derangement  of  structure,  in  any 
important  viscus,  has  been  induced  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  intermittent 
fever.  Now  when  we  come  to  recollect  that  the  intermittent  fever  is  a  disease 
pursuing  a  single  and  regular  course,  we  must  see  how  much  more  easy  it  is  ta 
lay  down  plain  and  simple  rules  for  its  treatment,  than  we  could  do  for  a  disease 
80  complicated  as  syphilis  is.  Again,  although  Peruvian  bark  is  in  intermittent 
fever,  and  some  few  other  diseases,  an  useful  and  effective  remedy ;  yet  we 
know  that  it  is  not  possessed  of  such  active  powers  over  the  animal  body  as 
mercury  is ;  and,  therefore,  that  when  mismanaged,  it  will  not  be  productive  of 
as  much  mischief.  Let  us  not  impute  to  mercury  more  evils  than  those  which 
really  belong  to  it :  let  us  draw  a  distinction  between  the  judicious  use  of  this 
powerful  m^icine,  and  the  mal-administration  of  it.  When  we  recollect  how 
very  universal  the  venereal  disease  is,  how  very  numerous  its  symptoms  in  every 
one  of  the  stages  of  this  disease,  how  strangely  these  symptoms  are  modified  by 
the  habit  of  the  patient,  or  by  accidental  circumstances — ex,  gr,  b.y  inflammation ; 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  astonishing  powers  of  this  medicine  over  the  animal 
economy ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  we  reflect  upon  the 
immense  number  of  injudicious,  ignorant,  uneducated  persons,  who  fearlessly 
and  constantly  venture  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  mercury,  surely 
the  wonder  should  be  that  it  has  not  done  infinitely  more  mischief  in  such 
hands."— P.  322. 

As  we  wish  to  disseminate  as  correct  notions  as  possible  on  the  subject  of  lues 
venerea,  we  shall  pursue,  as  methodically  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  plan 
at  which  we  have  hinted,  and,  as  well,  as  we  are  able,  exhibit  the  course  and 
characters  of  the  disease — the  effects  of  mercury,  and  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  our  administration  of  it — ^and,  finally,  we  shall  touch  on  those  debateable 
cases  which  are  grouped  under  the  generic  designation  of  cachexia.  It  would 
be  out  of  the  question,  attempting  to  embrace  so  many,  so  difficult,  and  so  im- 
portant topics  in  one,  or  indeed  in  two  articles,  and  we  shall  make  them  the 
subject  of  as  many  as  they  seem  naturally  to  require,  in  successive  numbers  of 
this  Journal. 

1.  NATURAL  HISTORY  Or  STPHILIS. 

We  shall  commence,  adopting  the  phraseology  of  Dr.  Colles,  with  the  natural 
history  of  syphilis.    He  devotes  to  it  the  first  chapter  in  his  book. 

It  may  readily  be  granted,  that  morbid,  like  heialthy  action,  has  its  laws.  The 
phenomena  of  other  diseases  communicable  by  inoculation  would  induce  us,  d 
priori,  to  suppose  that  syphilis,  like  them,  must  naturally  have  a  tendency  to 
follow  a  definite  course.  But  this  has  not,  in  the  case  of  syphilis,  been  ascer« 
tained  with  the  same  precision  as  in  that  of  small-pox,  measles,  or  scarlet  feven 
The  reasons  must  be  plain.  Those  complaints  run  a  rapid  course,  and  when 
slight  require  no  medical  treatment,  when  severe  are  little  modified  by  it.  The 
opportunities  for  watching  them,  from  their  commencement  to  their  termination, 
are  consequently  numerous.  But  syphilis  pursues  a  very  slow  course,  and  it  is 
much  altered  by  medicine.  From  the  former  circumstance,  patients  are  lost 
sight  of,  or  they  become  disgusted  if  they  make  no  progress,  and  obtain  other 
advice— from  the  latter  circumstance,  mercury  is  either  voluntarily  or  oompulsorily 
given,  and  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  lost.  These 
considerations  not  only  explain  the  imperfect  acquaintance  we  have  yet  attained 
with  respect  to  the  characters,  course,  and  consequences  of  syphilis,  but  they 
explain  also  the  difficulties  that  still  attend  its  study. 
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Dr.  Colles  i^markst  that :— • 

**  We  meet  with  nothing  like  a  scientific  deficription  of  the  Tenereal  disease 
in  any  of  the  earlier  authors;  in  their  writings  we  find  only -a  mere  enumeration 
of  Tariotts  local  symptoms,  without  any  arrangement  or  reference  to  their  order 
of  succession,  and  without  any  account  of  the  course  which  any  one  symptom 
pursues  through  its  different  stages.  Strange  as  it  must  appear,  yet  it  is  most 
true,  and  has  prored  most  unfortunate  for  our  science,  that,  prior  to  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's treatise  on  the  venereal  disease,  the  profession  possessed  no  systematic 
account,  no  accurate  description  either  of  its  primary  symptoms,  or  of  the 
period  or  the  order  in  which  its  secondary  effects  usually  occur.  This  invaluable 
treatise  poured  a  flood  of  lisht,  not  only  on  the  natural  history  of  this  disease* 
but  also  on  its  pathology  and  treatment.  It  was  Hunter  who  first  demonstrated 
with  clearness  and  precision  that  secondary  symptoms  succeed  the  primary  at 
an  interval  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  that  they  are  generally  preceded  by  an 
eruptive  fever,  which  is  ordinarily  of  an  inflammatory  type:  he  also  described 
the  third  order  of  symptoms ;  and  all  this  he  has  done  with  an  accuracy  and 
fidelity  which  the  subsequent  experience  of  the  profession  has  amply  confirmed. 

**  It  ie  much  to  be  lamented,  that  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  prosecute  his  inquiries 
still  further ;  that  he  did  not,  for  example,  trace  the  full  progress  of  secondary 
symptoms,  or  mark  their  natural  tendency  to  amend,  and  then  again  to  relapse* 
each  unfavourable  change  being  preceded  by  constitutional  disturbance,  and  that 
lie  has  omitteJ  to  notice  the  probable  period  of  time  which  these  symptoms  oc- 
cupy from  their  origin  to  their  acme,  and  thence  to  their  decline.  Whether 
these  omissions  proceeded  from  want  of  time,  or  from  his  having  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  venereal  disease  '  had  no  tendency  to  cure  itself,  or  that  the 
constitution  was  unequal  to  the  cure  of  this  disease,'  is  now  of  little  moment. 
But  does  it  not  appear  strange,  that  subsequent  writers  have  not  made  some 
effort  to  supply  these  deficiencies  1" — P.  4. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  participate  with  Dr.  CoUes  in  his  admiration  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Venere^  Disease.  That  treatise  exhibits  in  the  most 
striking  manner  the  vices  of  his  mind — an  insatiable  thirst  of  speculation,  and 
the  contradiction  or  evasion  of  very  obvious  facts  when  they  interfere  with  hie 
views.  Bad  as  Mr.  Hunter's  style  of  reasoning  is  on  too  man^  occasions,  it  i» 
peculiarly  so  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Venereal.  We  grant  that  it  should  be  com- 
pared with  what  had  gone  before  it,  and  that,  when  put  into  such  a  scale,  it  will 
be  found  to  possess  very  weighty  merits.  But,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  repeat  that 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  treatises  of  Hunter.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
iag  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Hunter  denies  that  a  child  can  be  infected  by  the  milk 
or  an  infected  nurse. 

^  The  breath  and  sweat  are  supposed  to  carr^  alon^  with  them  contagioni  the 
milk  of  the  breast  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  containing  venereal  poison,  and 
of  affecting  the  child  who  sucks  it;  but  there  are  several  reasons  which  overturn 
these  opinions.  First,  we  find  that  no  secretion  is  affected  by  this  poison,  ex- 
cepting where  the  secreting  organs  have  been  previously  affected  by  venereal  in- 
flammation or  irritation,  or  its  specific  mode  of  action.  Again,  if  they  were 
contaminated  so  as  to  produce  matter  similar  to  that  of  an  ulcer  in  the  throat* 
such  matter  would  not  be  poisonous,  nor  possess  a  power  of  communicating  the 
disease,  as  will  be  explained  more  fully  hereafler." — P.  384. 

The  point  at  issue  is  either  a  fact  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  a  fact,  theoretical  con- 
siderations will  not  upset  itp— if  it  is  not  a  fact,  ^ey  are  scarcely  requisite. 
What  does  Mr.  Hunter  do  ?  He  does  not  look  at  the  question  as  one  of  fact  at 
all,  but  he  objects  to  it  an  unintelligible  and  absurd  argument  touching  the  secre- 
tions— an  argument  to  which  this  answer  may  at  once  be  given,  that  we  know 
too  little  of  the  matter,  to  admit  of  any  petiiio  prindpiij  or  to  receive  any  ana- 
logical consideration  as  conclusive* 

As  a  pendent  to  this  sample  of  Hnnter^s  mode  of  reasoning,  we  may  cite 
another  passage  a  little  farther  on : — 

**  It  is  also  supposed  that  a  foetus  in  the  womb  of  a  pocky  mother  may  be  in- 
fected by  faer,    Tliis  I  should  doubt  Teiy  much*  both  from  what  nay  be  obterred 
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of  the  secretions,  and  from  finding  that  even  the  matter  from  such  constitutional 
inflammation  is  not  capable  of  commahicating  the  disease.  However,  one  can 
conceiye  the  bare  possibility  of  a  child  being  affected  in  the  womb  of  a  pocky 
mother,  not  indeed  from  the  disease  of  the  mother,  bat  from  a  part  of  the  same 
matter  which  contaminated  the  mother,  and  was  absorbed  by'her ;  and  whether 
Irritating  her  solids  to  action  or  not,  may  possibly  be  conveyed  to  the  child,  pure 
as  absorbed ;  and  if  so  it  may  affect  the  child  exactly  in  the  same  way  it  did  or 
might  have  done  the  mother.'* — P.  385. 

Here,  again,  we  see  a  question  of  fact  decided  by  speculation,  and  either  con- 
firmed or  opposed  by  the  most  vague  analogy  and  most  unconditional  hypothesis. 
We  have  never  been  amongst  the  extravagant  admirers  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and,  how- 
ever heterodox  it  may  appear,  we  must  say  that  we  look  upon  his  principal 
merits  as  those  of  an  anatomist  and  physiologist.  A  man  of  little  original  edu- 
cation, and  imbued  with  that  contempt  for  learning  which  is  usually  character- 
istic of  vulgar  ignorance,  his  writings  frequently  display  the  substitution  of 
terms  for  ideas,  and  of  words  for  things,  and  afford  a  pregnant  instance  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  a  strong  mind  labours,  when  undisciplined  by  sound 
education. 

We  do  not  then  lament,  with  Dr.  Colles,  that  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  pursue  the 
subject  farther.  Pathology  had  made  so  little  advance,  and  Mr.  Hunter's  mind 
was  so  constituted,  that  we  think  no  great  good  would  have  come  of  his 
labours.  He  would  probably  have  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  speculation, 
and  the  authority  of  his  name  would  have  rivetted  many  serious  errors  on  the 
minds  of  the  profession;  for,  dogmas  consecrated  by  authority  are  more  difficult 
of  removal  than  ignorance. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  of  little  service  to  pursue  Mr.  Hunter  through  his 
hypotheses.  What  good  he  really  effected  has  become  public  property,  and  is 
incorporated  with  prevalent  doctrines — what  errors  he  committed  are  either 
known  to  be  such,  or  will  be  discarded  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and 
must  be  attacked  as  substantive  evils.  We  dismiss,  therefore,  Mr.  Hunter's 
work  with  this  reflection,  that  although  it  should  be  studied  by  every  well-in- 
formed surgeon,  it  is  not  adapted  for  those  who  are  not  practically  conversant 
with  the  complaint  of  which  it  treats.  It  should  rather  enter  into  a  course  of 
reading  on  the  history  of  the  venereal,  than  form  a  part  of  the  practical  study 
of  it. 

Dr.  Colles  describes  what  he  has  actually  ascertained  of  the  progress  of  sy- 
philis, when  unchecked  by  the  action  of  mercury.  It  does  not  amount  to  much, 
necause,  as  we  have  already  explained,  the  obstacles  to  our  attaining  precise 
information  are  almost  insuperable. 

"  I  have  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  when  the  local  symptoms  have  become 
fully  established,  which  is  probably  in  two  or  three  weeks  afler  they  make  their 
appearance,  they  then  become  stationary,  and  the  constitution  is  relieved  from 
the  febrile  disturbance.  In  this  quiescent  state  the  symptoms  may  remain  for 
about  three  weeks,  they  will  then  show  a  strong  disposition  to  amend,  and  some- 
times they  will  proceed  so  far,  as  to  impress  the  surgeon  with  a  hope,  and  the 
patient  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  he  is  about  to  ^et  perfectly  well.  But  this 
illusion,  having  lasted  for  two  or  three  weeks,  is  dispelled  in  general  by  a  fresh 
attack  of  eruptive  fever,  and  by  an  eruption  or  sore  throat,  although  sometimes 
other  symptoms  (iritis  for  example),  be  added  to  those  under  which  the  patient 
had  been  previously  suffering.  How  lon^  the  disease  might  continue  in  this 
condition  of  alternate  improvement  and  deterioration,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say, 
as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  the  same  individual  more  than 
two,  or  at  the  utmost  three,  of  those  revolutions :  from  what  I  have  seen  of  such 
cases  I  am  led  to  say  we  may  calculate  upon  each  relapse  as  likely  to  recur  every 
third  month.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  secondary  symptoms  as  observed  for 
two,  three,  or  four  of  the  first  revolutioms. 

''  At  a  later,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  we 
find  a  somewhat  different  process  ushering  in  a  new  attack ;  thus  we  sometimes 
observe  that  the  patient,  who  during  the  four  or  &ve  preceding  weeks  had  been 
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unproving.in  flesh,  colour,  appetite  and  strength,  now  begins  to  exhibit  a  differ^ 
ent  aspect ;  his  countenance  alters  considerably,  it  becomes  sickly,  his  com- 
plexion assumes  a  waxen  hue,  and  he  evidently  loses  flesh  from  day  to  day,  aad 
all  this  takes  place  while  the  patient  himself  is  not  at  all  aware  of  the  change, 
and  is  still  less  suspicious  as  to  its  cause.  In  some  time,  however,  the  patient 
complains  of  night  sweats,  want  of  sleep,  loss  of  strength  and  declining  appe- 
tite, so  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 
weakness  and  emaciation :  this  downward  course  proceeds  steadily  until  a  fresh 
order  of  symptoms  appears  and  becomes  established. 

.  "  I  must  here  remark  that  I  have  repeatedly  observed  these  newly  appearing 
symptoms  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  repetition  of  those  that  preceded  them  :  thus,  for 
example,  a  patient  may  have  had  a  papular  eruption  which  remained  stationary 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  begran  gradually  to  decline,  so  as  to  lead  him  to 
hope  he  was  about  to  become  totally  free  from  it ;  but  this  eruption  having  faded 
to  a  certain  extent,  has  then  become  stationary  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the 
general  health  has  improved  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  however,  the  health  agraia 
begins  to  sufier  in  the  manner  above  described,  nor  does  it  cease  to  decline  until 
this  new  train  of  symptoms  has  become  for  some  time  established.  More  comr 
mooly,  however,  this  long-continued  wasting  is  followed  by  some  new  symp- 
toms, often  by  those  oi  the  third  order,  succeeding  the  repeated  renewals  of 
secondary  symptoms.  After  an  attack  of  this  lengthened  nature  we  seldom  if 
ever  observe  a  distinct  eruptive  or  premonitory  fever  appear  in  this  patient ;  and 
I  may  also  add  that  the  local  syphilitic  symptoms  cease  to  present  their  charac- 
teristic signs  as  strongly  marked  as  heretofore.  Thus  it  would  seem  as  if  each 
eruptive  fever,  or  rather  each  succeeding  attack,  brings  the  constitution  into  a 
weaker  and  weaker  state.  In  the  very  advanced  stages  of  the  venereal  disease 
we  do  not  see  those  periodical  changes ;  the  constitution  then  appears  uneoual 
to  any  struggle,  so  that  one  continued  and  increasing  state  of  debility,  with  slow 
fever  and  great  emaciation,  are  conjoined  to  the  local  symptoms,  while  the  latter 
also  are  but  little  disposed  to  undergo  any  change,  except  a  slow  and  gradual 
deterioration  :  thus,  I  have  sometimes,  thongh  rarely,  seen  a  tubercular  eruption, 
combined  with  pains  of  bones  and  joints,  continuing  during  four  or  five  years, 
.  and  undergoing  no  material  change,  being  at  one  time  a  little  better,  and  at 
another  a  little  worse." — P.  10. 

This  description  very  nearly  represents  what  we  have  ourselves  observed.  In 
the  cases  which  we  have  witnessed,  the  following  circumstances  were  more  or 
less  .constantly  present. 

1.  The  primary  sore  has  usually,  after  some  weeks,  healed,  aiid  has,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  left  in  its  site  an  indurated  and  a  reddish-coloured  cicatrix. 
In  some  instances  this  cicatrix  has  shown  a  disposition  to  be  covered  with  a 
slight  crust  or  scab,  the  consequence  of  superficial  excoriation  and  secretion. 
In  other  instances,  the  cicatrix  has  re-ulcerated  once  or  oflener  and  at  uncertain 
intervals.  In  women,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  succession  of  sores  to  form. 
These,  if  on  the  labia,  are  usually  succeeded  by  indurated  cicatrices-— if  deeper 
the  induration  is  much  less  perceptible.    We  would  observe  that,  so  far  as  our 

.experience  has  gone,  it  is  the  rule  for  the  primary  sere  to  heal  in  men,  and  not 
to  heal  in  women.*  The  reason  may  be,  that  men  usually  apply  dressings  of 
some  sort  to  their  sores,  and  that  women  commonly  do  not.  The  heat  and  mois- 
ture and  lodgment  of  discharge  are  greater  too  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former^ 

2.  From  three  weeks  to  three  or  four  months  after  the  distinct  development  of 
the  primary  sore,  pyrexia  and  constitutional  disturbance  have  ushered  in  either 
ulcerations  of  the  throat,  or  papular,  tubercular,  or  scaly  eruptions  on  the -skin; 
not  unfrequently  both  ulcerated  throat  and  eruptions.  The  usual  characters  of 
the  ulceration  of  the  throat  have  been — the  tonsils  and  palatine  arches  tumid  and 
red,  and  the  ulceration  itself  yellowish  and  rather  deep.  The  scaly  eruptions 
(psoriasis)  appear  to  us  to  have  been  the  most  frequent       « 

3.  Irregular  attacks  of  eruption,  generally  preceded  by  some  pyrexia,  and  ac- 

*  We  are  speaking  of  cases  in  which  mercury  has  not  been  exhibited,  and  in  vhich  no 
active  treatment  has  been  pursued. 
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eompanied  by  pallor,  and  obvious  ill^health,  haye  continued  for  a  variable  time. 
Other  symptoms  may  occur  about  this  period.  The  patient  may  be  affected 
with  iritis— or  with  secondary  ulcerations  of  the  rectum-— or  with  condylomata 
—-or  with  venereal  inflammation  of  the  testis.  It  is  generally  about  this  period, 
that  mercury  is  perforce  resorted  to,  and  here,  consequently,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  pursue  the  effects  of  the  simple  venereal  poison. 

4.  Affections  of  the  fibrous  and  osseous  tissues  are  the  next  in  order  of  occnr- 
rence.  Not  that  the  patient  must  necessarily  have  gone  through  the  stages  of 
sore  throat  and  eruption  previously  to  nodes.  We  have  at  this  moment  a  gen* 
tleman  under  our  care,  who  has  a  node  on  the  forehead,  and  below  the  great  tro-^ 
chanter  of  the  left  femur,  who  had  a  sore  which  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence to  be  venereal,  who  was  prescribed  mercury,  but  did  not  take  it,  and  who 
has  had  no  intermediate  symptom.  But  as  a  general  rule,  nodes  are  preceded 
by  eruptions  and  by  ulcerated  throat. 

It  is  usually  in  combination  with  disease  of  the  periostenm  and  bones,  or  just 
prior  to  thefr  appearance,  or  about  the  period  at  which  they  occur,  that  another 
order  of  affections  of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  developed.  Pha- 
gedaenic  ulcerations  invade  each,  giving  rise  to  frightful  ravages  in  the  throat, 
mouth,  nose,  and  external  parts  of  generation,  as  well  as  to  rupia  and  spreading 
ulcers  on  the  skin.  Yet  not  only  may  nodes  be  unattended  with  these,  but  these 
may  be  nncombined  with  nodes.  Both  depend  on  a  similar  state  of  constitution, 
or  are  attended  with  it — a  state  of  constitution  eminently  bad.  It  is  true  that 
such  symptoms  as  we  have  alluded  to,  are  generally  seen  in  persons  who  have 
taken  mercury  to  excess.  But  we  have  seen  two  instances,  at  least,  in  which 
they  occurred  independently  of  the  use  of  mercury  at  all.  The  patients  were 
both  females,  and,  singularly  enough,  neither  was  conscious  of  any  primary  in- 
fection.    It  was  this  which  prevented  the  administration  of  mercury. 

It  is  probable  that  these  are  not  ordinary  results  of  the  non-mercurial  treat- 
ment, for  whilst  we  constantly  see  them  where  mercury  has  been  abused,  we 
very  seldom  witness  them  where  it  has  never  been  admitiistered.  But  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  long  before  such  symptoms  naturally  occur,  the  nature  of  the 
complaint  has  usually  been  rendered  evident,  and  mercury  has  been  exhibited. 

5.  We  have  only  seen  one  person  die  with  venereal  symptoms  absolutely  un- 
opposed by  mercury.  That  patient  was  a  female,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  we 
have  just  alluded.  She  died  of  phthisis.  As  this  became  developed,  the  nodes 
under  which  she  laboured  assumed  less  and  less  importance,  and  ^ultimately 
were  scarcely  thought  of. 

But  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Colles  has  witnessed  more  numerous  examples  of 
a  fatal  termination  to  the  malady.    He  remarks  that — 

*'  When  the  disease  has  arrived  at  that  advanced  stage  in  which  the  general 
health  has  been  broken  down,  and  the  local  symptoms  are  so  much  changed  as 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  venereal,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  long 
the  patient  (if  not  relieved  by  art)  is  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  or  in 
what  manner  a, termination  is  to  be  put  to  all  his  sufferings.  Many  of  its  un- 
fortunate victims  are  destroyed  by  what  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
disease ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  appear  to  be  carried  off  by  other  com- 
plaints to  which  we  may  presume  they  were  naturally  disposed,  or  to  which 
they  were  rendered  liable  by  the  very  weakened  and  reduced  state  of  their  ge- 
neral health. 

'^  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  an  ulceration  of  the  throat,  which,  creep- 
ing downwards,  at  length  seizes  upon  the  larynx,  and  causes  a  destruction  of  a 
greater  or  lesser  portion  of  this  organ.  The  lungs  quickly  suffer  from  this  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  and  the  patient  dies,  seemingly  worn  out  by  difiicult  respir- 
ation, and  by  severe  cough,  with  profuse  expectoration  and  hectic  fever. 

**  Others  again  are  destroyed  by  the  repeated  exfoliation  of  the  bones,  frequently 
of  those  of  the  cranium,  and  sometimes  of  the  long  bones.  Moreovert  there  are 
others  who,  having  been  forced  by  severe  nocturnal  pains  to  have  recourse  to 
opium,  cannot  afterwards  be  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  this  medicine,  but  are 
rather  disposed  to  increase  the  quantity  of  each  dose.  Although  now  almost 
free  from  the  pains  which  had  driven  them  to  adopt  this  medicine  in  the  first 
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instance,  tach  persons,  we  remark,  cannot  be  indaoed  to  rise  until  late  in  the 
day;  they  have  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  but  will  probably  take  some  highly 
seasoned  food  for  dinner;  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  they  are  quite  torpid, 
averse  to  every  kind  of  exercise ;  in  the  afternoon  they  seem  to  revive,  become 
more  animated  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  are  unwilling  to  retire  to 
rest  until  a  very  late  hour.  One  or  two  years  may  pass  on  in  this  manner  with 
little  apparent  change ;  at  length  they  sensibly  decline  in  flesh,  a  diarrhoea  super- 
venes, which  is  sometimes  attended  with  sickness  of  stomach  and  vomiting,  and 
by  this  they  are  ultimately  carried  off.  It  is  remarkable  that  from  the  time  these 
patients  give  themselves  up  to  the  inordinate  use  of  opium  their  symptoms  ex- 
hibit but  slight  traces  of  a  venereal  character. 

**  Many  others  are  carried  off  by  diseases  which  have  no  other  connection  with 
the  original  venereal  affection  except  that  by  it,  or  rather  by  the  treatment 
adopted  for  its  cure,  their  system  has  been  rendered  more  susceptible  to  the  at- 
tacks of  disease*  in  general.  Perhaps  the  greater  number  of  such  sink  under 
attacks  on  the  chest,  such  as  pleuritis  br  pneumonia,  terminating  in  serous 
effusion.  Many  of  those  who  are  strongly  predisposed  to  phthisis  fall  victims 
to  that  disease :  not  a  few  are  found  to  have  the  liver  enormously  enlarged,  ex- 
tending*  across  the  abdomen,  and  even  below  the  umbilicus;  tliis  is  followed  by 
slow  emaciation,  and  after  some  months  by  ascites  and  anasarca.  Dysentery 
also  at  times  seems  to  destroy  some  of  those  who  have  very  long  suffered  under 
SjTphilis,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  ulceration  of  the  intestines  is  discovered 
after  death. 

*^From  this  account  then  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  no  certain  period  after 
the  appearance  of  the  primary  disease  at  which  death  terminates  such  protracted 
eases  of  Syphilis.  We  may  say  that  in  general  this  event  takes  place  between 
the  second  and  fiflh  or  sixth  year." — P.  13. 

This  is  all  which  it  is  in  Dr.  Colles's  power  to  communicate  with  respect  to 
the  natural  history  of  syphilis.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  amount  of  positive 
information  is  not  great,  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  natural  and  uncomplicated  consequences  of  the  poison  can  be 
considered  satisfactory.  The  great  obstacle  to  our  acquisition  of  such  knowledge 
is  the  time  which  the  disease  takes  to  run  its-  course,  an  obstacle  so  serious-  as 
to  render  direct  experiments  of  comparatively  little  value.  A  person  may  be 
got  to  submit  to  inoculation  with  the  venereal  poison,  and  to  suffer  secondary 
symptoms  to  show  themselves;  but  no  person  can  be  procured  who  will  volun* 
tarily  let  the  latter  symptoms  ?o  on  to  the  destruction  of  his  health,  and  perhaps 
of  his  life,  and  no  surgeon  could  be  such  a  scoundrel  as  to  make  an  experiment 
to  which  the  patient  is  not  a  consenting  party.  Experiments  then,  so  far  as  they 
have  gone,  have  done  no  more  than  establish  what  was  partially  or  wholly 
known  before,  the  communicability  of  such  or  such  a  sore,  and  the  occurrence  of 
a  few  of  the  earlier  secondary  symptoms ;  nor  do  we  look  to  such  experiments 
as  likely  in  any  material  degree  to  augment  our  stock  of  knowledge.  The  great 
means  of  doing  that  will  be  the  close  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  experiments 
which  Nature  herself  conducts  for  us,  and  an  accurate  record  of  the  observations 
which  we  make. 

Before  he  concludes  the  chapter  on  the  natural  history  of  syphilis,  Dj;.  Colles 
examines  the  question  of  the  power  of  secondary  symptoms  to  communicate  the 
venereal  disease.  He  cites  two  cases  in  which  secondary  venereal  ulcers  were 
the  means  of  infecting  other  parties.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hunter  not  only 
entertained  a  contrary  opinion,  but  based  much  reasoning  on  the  positive  denial 
of  the  fact,  another  instance  not  only  of  Mr.  Hunter  havings  been  wrong,  but  of 
his  haying  decided  a  matter  of  fact  by  a  priori  and  dogmatic  speculation.  The 
point  may  be  considered  established  that  secondary  venereal  ulcerations  are  ca« 
pabie  of  infecting  those  favourably  circumstanced  for  the  reception  of  the  dis« 
ease ;  but  the  laws  of  the  transmission!  of  disease  in  this  manner  cannot  be  con* 
sidered  as  determined. 

The  next  subject  on  which  Dr.  Colles  treats  is  the  administration  of  mercury, 
that  is,  the  principles  which  should  regulate  its  use.  But  it  would  be  more 
natmral  to  ascertain  first  the  characters  and  properties  of  the  venereal  sore,. before 
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we  apply  to  it  soch  a  remedy  as  mercoTy.  The  only  Chapter  in  which  primary 
sores  are  considered  is  the  fourth,  professedly  devoted  to  chancre.  As  the  work 
of  Dr.  Colles  is  avowedly  desultory,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  his  arrangement, 
but  pursue  our  own  plan,  and  proceed  to  the  examination  of  his  views  on  the 
priniary  sore. 

II.   ON  CHANCRE. 

We  cannot  compliment  Dr.  Colles  on  the  possession,  or  at  all  events  on  the 
display  of  much  method  in  his  descriptions.  That  logical  mode  of  so  arranging" 
our  ideas  that  others  may  with  the  greatest  facility  comprehend  them,  is  not  an 
art  which  he  appears  to  exhibit.  Yet  it  is  an  useful  one  notwithstanding.  We 
will  endeavour  to  throw  together  observations  which  are  rather  unconnected  in 
the  original. 

1.  "  Although  every  surgeon  must  admit  that  Mr.  Hunter's  description  of  a 
chancre  is  correct,  and  drawn  from  nature,  still  I  believe  few  Will  confine  this 
term,  or  that  of  primary  venereal  sore,  to  those  ulcers  only  which  answer  to  his 
description.  As  the  result  of  long,  attentive,  and  anxious  observation,  I  should 
say  that  primary  venereal  ulcers  present  an  almost  endless  variety  of  character, 
I  would  define  a  primary  venereal  ulcer  to  be  '  one  which  is  remarkably  slow  in 
yielding  to  ordinary,  mild,  local  treatment,  but  which  is  curable  by  mercury, 
and  which,  if  not  so  cured,  is  likely  to  be  followed  in  two  or  three  months,  by 
secondary  symptoms,  which  again  also  are  curable  by  mercury.'  If  then  there 
be,  as  I  afHrm  there  is,  an  almost  endless  variety  in  chancres,  how  can  we  decide 
on  the  nature  of  primary  ulcers,  so  as  to  pronounce  some  to  be  syphilitic,  and 
others  to  be  mere  common  sores,  or  simple  excoriations  1  I  reply  that  we  are  to  be 
guided  in  our  decision,  by  observing,  first,  that  many  of  these  suspicious  ulcer- 
ations cannot  be  referred  to  any  class  of  common  ulcers,  as  they  strikingly  differ 
from  them ;  and,  secondly,  hj  attending  to  the  course  which  thf  se  take,  when 
not  interfered  with  by  any  stimulant  or  caustic  application,  and  when  treated 
only  with  some  mild  ointment  or  cold  water.  If  under  these  circumstances  we 
find  that  after  eight  or  ten  days  such  ulcers  show  no  disposition  to  heal,  and  if, 
at  the  same  time  there  be  a  total  absence  of  any  cause,  such  as  defect  in  the 
general  health,  to  account  for  this  obstinate  condition  of  the  local  disease,  we 
may  then  pronounce  them  to  be  syphilitic.  But  I  repeat  that  the  local  applica- 
tions must  have  been  of  the  mildest  kind,  for  almost  any  primary  venereal  ulcer 
may  be  made  to  heal  by  the  use  of  stimulating  applications,  applied  even  for  so 
short  a  time  as  one  or  two  days." — P.  76. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Colles  abandons  Mr.  Hunter's  hypothetical 
attempt  to  erect  one  sore,  and  that  not  now  the  most  common  one,  into  the  trne 
type  and  symbol  of  syphilis.  In  this,  all  judicious  surgeons  will  agree  with 
him,  and  the  old  notions  connected  with  the  Hunterian  chancre  are  virtually 
exploded. 

But  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Colles  that  venereal  sores  present  an  almost 
endless  variety.  In  their  minor  features  no  doubt  they  do  so,  but  in  their  leading 
characters  they  are  not  too  diversified,  to  refuse,  under  a  moderate  analysis,  to 
be  reduQed  to  a  few  leading  forms.  If  pressed  for  an  enumeration  of  them  we 
would  name  the  following : — 

1.  The  Common  Venereal  Sore. 

2.  The  Indurated  Sore. 

3.  The  Phagedsenic  Sore. 

4.  The  Multifarious  Sore. 

5.  The  Excoriation  Sore. 

It  is  probable  that  these  are  not  essential  varieties  quoad  the  nature  of  the 
poison,  but  rather,  accidental  modes  of  action,  determined  by  numerous  circum- 
stances. A  common  sore,  for  instance,  may  become  indurated,  or  it  msiy  assume 
the  phngedsenic  character.  But,  still,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  useful  to  give 
a  substantive  character  to  ulcers  which  present  very  marked  features,  and  re- 
quire very  marked  varieties  of  treatment.  It  i«  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  go  into 
this  subject  at  present,  but  we  may  observe  that  a  variety  of  considerations  hang 
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by  it,  and  that  no  simple  view  of  the  phenomena  of  venereal  sores  will  either 
explain  them,  or  be  consistent  with  the  troth. 

It  is  obrious  that  Dr.  Collee*s  definition  of  venereal  sores  is  objectionable  in 
many  points  of  view.  This  is  so  obrtous,  that  we  shall  not  insist  on  it,  parti* 
cularly  as  we  care  little  about  each  things  as  definitions.  Bat  his  directions  for 
distingaishin;  venereal  sores  are  of  more  practical  consequence.  The  great 
criterion  is  their  indisposition  to  heal.  Bat  that  is  a  criterion  which  requires 
time,  Taluable  time  both  to  the  patient  and  the  surgeon.  It  is  very  well  to  wait 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  a  hospital,  but  private  patients  cannot  or  will  not 
sabmit  to  such  an  ordeal,  and  the  surgeon  who  should  wish  them  generally  to 
submit  to  it  would  probably  find  them  evince  a  marked  preference  for  some  more 
decided  rival.  The  fact  is  that  the  only  mode  of  distinguishing  venereal  sores 
is  first  to  become  acquainted  with  their  leading  characters.  Such  knowledge. 
can  neither  be  acquired  nor  can  it  be  conveyed  by  words.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  either.  All  that  can  be  done  by  description  is  this— to  classify  venereal 
sores  in  the  most  natural  manner— -to  describe  as  accurately  as  possible  their  re- 
spective characters— and  finally  to  give  some  general  hints  which  may  assist  in 
forming  a  diagnosis  that  essentially  rests  on  a  precise  and  a  practical  acquaint* 
anee  with  the  disease.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  a  surgeon  who  has  that 
practical  knowledge  may  pronounce,  and  accurately  too,  on  the  character  of  the 
vast  majority  of  sores  presented  to  him,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  existence. 

We  agree  to  a  great  extent  with  Dr.  Colles  in  the  following  remarks  :— 

''It  often  happens  that  young  men  affected  with  primary  sores,  will  first  treat 
them  for  one  or  two  days  with  stimulant  washes,  and  then  apply  to  a  surgeon ;  he 
directs  the  mildest  applications,  and  finding  the  ulcers  to  heal  under  this  treat- 
ment without  any  hardness  remaining,  concludes  that  they  were  not  venereal ; 
the  appearance  of  secondary  symptoms,  however,  in  a  fidsv  weeks  afterwards, 
proves  the  error  of  that  opinion.  I  have  known  a  few  such  cases,  in  which  the 
surgeon  has  felt  so  confident  in  this  opinion,  that  he  has  allowed  the  patient  to 
marry  in  a  short  time  after  the  healing  of  the  sores.  I  need  not  attempt  to  de* 
scribe  the  state  of  his  feelings  when  called  on  to  treat  the  wife  for  primary  vene- 
real sores ! !  I  am  therefore  anxious  to  impress  this  as  a  very  important  rule, 
not  to  pronounce  any  ulcer  on  the  genitals,  as  of  an  innocuous  nature  which  may 
have  healed  under  the  mildest  applications,  if  at  any  time,  even  during  the  short 
space  of  one  or  two  days,  it  have  been  treated  with  stimulant  applications." — P.76. 

The  early  use  of  caustic  has  been  recommended  by  some  surgeons,  especially 
by  Mr.  Wallace.  We  think  it  injudicious  practice  upon  two  accounts: — first, 
it  interferes  with  the  natural  progress  of  the  sore,  and  consequently  with  one  im- 
portant means  of  regulating  our  exhibition  of  mercury;  secondly,  it  is  apt  to 
occasion  much  irritation,  and  the  undesirable  consequences  which  may  ensue 
from  it.  Caustic  at  a  later  period  is  open  neither  to  the  one  objection  nor  the 
other. 

9.  '*  I  deem  it  right,"  says  Dr.  Colles,  *'  here  to  notice  an  appearance  in 
chancres  healed  by  local  means  only,  which  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  cases 
where  mercurv  had  been  injudiciously  employed, — an  appearance  which  I  have  ^ 
never,  except  in  one  instance,  seen.  The  appearance  I  allude  to  is  a  remarkably 
hard  lump,  as  large  as  a  filbert,  situated  on  the  prepuce  in  the  site  of  the  origi« 
nal  chancre,  the  skin  which  covers  it  is  of  a  peculiar  purple  colour.  In  one 
instance,  that  of  a  young  gentleman,  whose  chancre  had  been  healed  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  this  appearance  was  attended  with  most  alarming  symptoms,  viz. 
extreme  emaeiation,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  profuse  night  sweats.  The 
suddenness  with  which  he  had  been  reduced  to  this  state,  from  a  tolerably  full 
habit  of  body,  and  from  apparently  excellent  health,  excited  in  my  mind  great 
apprehensions  for  his  safety,  especially  as  some  of  his  family  had  died  of 
haemoptysis  succeeded  by  phthisis.  I  never  saw  any  case  in  which  the  venereal 
virus  acted  in  a  manner  ho  like  to  what  we  might  fancy  should  be  the  effect  of  a 
slow  poison  on  the  system.  Yet  by  means  of  a  mercurial  course  gradually  raised 
from  very  small  doses,  and  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  usual,  the  hard- 
ness and  discoloration  were  removed,  and  he  was  soon  restored  to  good  health, 
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vrhich  he  still  enjoys.  This  case  occurred  many  years  since;  at  the  time  when 
the  non-mercurial  treatment  was  first  introduced  into  Dublin.  In  all  the  other 
instances  of  this  large  purple  tumor,  where  it  has  formed  after  the  healing  of  a 
chancre  by  local  means  only,  I  have  seen  secondary  symptoms  follow  in  the 
same  time,  and  pursue  much  the  same  course,  as  when  these  have  succeeded  to 
chancres  which  have  been  only  imperfectly  cured  by  the  injudicious  administra- 
tion of  mercury."— P.  92. 

This  is  an  allusion,  but  it  cannot  be  looked  on  as  much  more,  to  a  subject  of 
much  practical  importance,  the  condition  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  venereal  sore.  We 
are  too  much  crippled  for  space  at  present  to  consicjer  it  at  large,  and  we  merely 
quote  this  passage,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  deserves  attention. 

Dr.  Colles  alludes  to  those  varieties  of  venereal  sore,  which  depend  on  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  part  where  they  are  situated.  No  doubt  the  nature  of 
the  part  exerts  an  influence  on  the  characters  of  the  sore,  and  this  is  one  element 
in  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of  forms  which  sores  assume.  But  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  is  so  important  an  element  as  Dr.  Colles's  remarks  would  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose.     We  will  allow  Dr.  Colles  to  speak  for  himself. 

3.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  he  observes,  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  hardness 
is  much  less  in  chancres  situated  on  the  gians  than  in  those  on  the  prepuce;  but 
still  a  degree  of  hardness  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment  attends  even  the 
former. 

No  doubt  some  induration  attends  the  venereal  sore  on  the  glans.  But  Dr. 
Colles  takes  no  notice  of  several  peculiarities  attending  such  a  sore.  In  the  first 
place  granulations  are  generally  tardy,  and  such  a  sore  not  unfrequently  assumes 
the  phagedaenic  character.  In  the  second  place,  such  a  sore  scarcely  ever  fun- 
gates,  the  absence  of  loose  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  compact  chorion,  interfer- 
ing, we  presume,  with  the  ready  formation  of  loose  granulations.  In  the  third 
place,  the  cicatrix  is  generally  depressed,  rather  than  elevated,  and  the  loss  of 
substance  is  seldom  properly  repaired.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  years  a  hollow 
is  seen  to  mark  where  the  sore  was. 

"There  is  a  form  of  venereal  chancre  on  the  edge  of  the  prepuce,  of  which  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  read  any  description.  The  account  we  receive  from 
the  patient  is,  that  he  thinlss  he  tore  himself  in  the  act  of  connexion;  we  see 
that  the  lacerated  part  shows  no  disposition  to  heal,  but  is  not  painful  or  swollen, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  fissure.  When  the  prepuce  is  partly  retracted, 
this  fissure  appears  as  if  it  had  been  divided  by  a  long  incision;  the  edges  are 
hard  and  deep,  not  swollen  or  inflamed,  and  yielding  scarcely  any  discharge;  it 
is  not  at  all  painful,  unless  when  an  attempt  be  made  to  retract  the  prepuce. 
This  is  certainly  a  primary  venereal  ulcer,  its  peculiar  characters  may  probably 
depend  on  the  infection  being  engrafted  on  the  torn  surface;  it  requires  the  use 
of  mercury  to  the  same  extent  as  does  the  circular  Hunterian  chancre:  nor  does 
it  need  any  peculiar  local  treatment." — P.  93. 

This  form  of  sore  is  very  common  in  the  London  Lock  Hospital.  It  not  un- 
frequently coincides  with  gonorrhcea — almost  always  occurs  in  persons  who 
have  a  long  prepuce  and  a  tendency  to  natural  phymosis — but,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  necessarily  preceded  by  excoriation.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  form  of 
venereal  ulceration,  and  we  have  seen  it  followed  by  ulcerated  throat,  and  by 
papular,  tubercular,  and  scaly  eruptions.  Phymosis  is  not  uncommonly  occa- 
sioned by  it. 

"  We  sometimes  see  the  edge  of  the  prepuce  beset  with  five  or  six  circular 
ulcers;  these,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  first  granulate,  then  become  fungous, 
and  finally  will  heal  spontaneously.  The  form  as  well  as  the  slow  and  indolent 
character  of  these  ulcers  might  dispose  us  to  conceive  that  they  were  syphilitic; 
the  appearance,  however,  of  several  of  these  at  once,  along  the  margin  of  the 
prepuce,  and  their  being  destitute  of  any  hardness,  will  serve  as  a  criterion 
whereby  we  may  make  the  distinction.  These  ulcers  may  always  be  cured  by 
suitable  local  treatment  alone;  I  have  never  seen  them  take  an  unfavourable 
.turn.  Sometimes  there  may  also  be  present  in  conjunction  with  these,  others 
,of  »  true  venereal  character,  and  for  which  mercury  must  be  administered ;  we 
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shall  then  have  aQ  opportunity  of  remarking  that  this  medicine  exerts  no  infloi-^ 
ence  on  the  ulcers  at  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce.  Sometimes  this  circle  of 
ulcers  is  accompanied  by  a  single  one  of  the  same  character  far  within  the 
prepuce." — P.  94. 

We  feel  some  hesitation  in  coinciding  with  Dr.  Coiles  in  his  opinions  on  thi^ 
form  of  ulceration.  The  multifarious,  fungating  ulcers  on  the  prepuce^  are,  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  venereal.  Dr.  Coiles  gives  no  marks  by  which  we 
may  suppose  that  they  are  not  so,  save  the  fallacious  one,  that  they  will ^na% 
heal  spontaneously.  They  will  do  so  finally,  no  doubt,  and  sawill  most  of  the 
troe  venereal  ulcers.  But  we  are  sure  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  will 
take  a  very  long  time  to  heal,  and  that  if  allowed  to  do  so  spontaneously,  secon* 
dary  symptoms  will  in  certain  number  follow.  The  fact  is,  that  this  form  of 
venereal  ulceration  is  rather  a  peculiar  one,  and  we  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  essay,  in  which  we  have  described  its  characters  and  progress,  pointed 
out  what  seems  to  us  the  most  successful  mode  of  treatment,  and  alluded  to  some 
of  its  natural  consequences. 

Dr.  Coiles  remarks  that  the  non-venereal  are  sometimes  mixed  with  true 
venereal  ulcers,  but  he  gives  us  no  criteria  by  which  we  may  distinguish  them, 
and  it  is  singular  that  two  forms  of  sore,  one  venereal  and  the  other  not  so,  should 
be  running  abreast,  in  so  friendly  a  manner.  One  would  imagine  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  venereal  sore  would  at  once  contaminate  the  non-venereal  one. 
We  fear  that  \here  is  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  rather  too  much 
looseness  in  Dr.  Colles's  descriptions. 

6.  **  When  a  chancre  is  seated  close  to  either  side  of  the  fr»num,  we  find  it 
invariably  happens  that  the  ulceration  passes  through  this  process  of  integument, 
at  first  making  an  opening  through  it,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  ulcer  has 
healed,  leaving  this  hole;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  ulceration  goes  on 
until  it  has  divided  the  frsenum  entirely,  then  each  side  of  ihe  ulcer  heals  sepa- 
rately, the  part  on  the  glans  showing  a  tendency  to  advance  slowly,  making  a 
superficial  groove  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  glans.  The  only  direction  to  attend 
to  in  the  management  of  these  chancres,  is  to  cut  through  the  frsenum  as  soon 
as  the  ulcer  has  once  perforated  it;  for  we  shall  generally  find  when  this  has  not 
been  submitted  to,  that  the  sore  will  not  assume  the  granulating  state,  until  the 
ulceration  has  completely  divided  the  fraenum.  The  posterior  part  of  the  ulcer 
having  generally  the  larger  part  of  the  frsenum,  will  require  repeated  touches  of 
caustic  to  prevent  it  from  healing  with  a  large  knob,  while  the  anterior  part  wiU 
be  benefited  by  the  black  wash  or  some  other  gentle  stimulant.  Sometimes  the 
frsenum  (having  been  divided  by  the  surgeon  or  by  ulceration)  presents  a  lurrow, 
showing  that  the  part  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  cuticle;  this  may  be  a  little 
more  tedious  in  healingf.'* — P.  94. 

We  cannot  look  on  this  as  an  adequate  account  of  the  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
frsnum,  a  very  marked  variety  of  the  common  venereal  sore.  The  ulcer  in 
question  runs  a  very  peculiar  course,  always,  or  almost  always,  perforates  the 
frsenum,  and  destroys  the  portion  of  it  which  is  rendered  free  by  the  perforation, 
and  not  very  unfrequenily.  assumes  the  phagedaenic  character.  We  have  seen  in 
private  practice,  during  these  last  six  months,  five  cases  of  it,  and  of  those,  two 
had  taken  on  the  phagedsenic  aspect,  and  creeping  or  **  herpetic"  character.  It 
would  occupy  us  far  too  long,  for  our  space  is  now  exhausted,  to  go  into  the 
history  and  treatment  of  this  sore.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  requires  the  cautious 
and  the  long-continued  use  of  mercury.  In  one  instance  in  which  mercury  was 
imperfectly  administered,  we  saw  suppurating  bubo  in  each  groin,  ulcerated 
(yellow)  tonsils,  and  tubercular  eruption  follow.  The  case  was  that  of  a  medi- 
cal student. 

7.  **  A  chancre  sometimes,  though  rarely,  is  seated  at  the  very  orifice  of  the 
urethra ;  in  this  situation  it  is  always  slow  in  going  through  the  different  stages 
preparatory  to  healing,  and  it  too  often  assumes  an  eating  disposition,  passing 
all  round  the  orifice;  there  is  one  very  serious  ill  consequence,  which  always 
results  from  this,  namely,  that  in  some  time,  perhaps  in  one  or  two  years,  the 
patient  will  suffer  severely  from  symptoms  of  stricture.  In  treating  such  a  case, 
we  should  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  ulceration  to  the  entire 
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circle  of  the  orifice,  for  unless  it  entirely  encircle  the  orifice,  contraction  will  not 
follow;  this  can  with  certainty  be  accomplished  by  toaching  the  ulcer  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  extend,  with  the  colourless  muriate  of  antimony,  or  with  nitric 
acid :  these  applications  are  no  doubt  severe,  but  the  evil  they  avert  is  one  of 
^eat  magnitude;  for  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  of  all  forms  of  stricture,  this 
IS  one  most  apt  to  recur;  indeed  it  does  not  in  any  instance  admit  of  a  cure  by 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  strictures. 

**  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  lately  discovered  a  mode  of  treating  thie 
stricture  which  has  proved  eminently  successful  in  the  few  cases  in  which  I 
adopted  it.  This  plan  of  treatment  consists  in  this  simple  operation.-— Having 
detached  the  skin  from  the  end  of  the  urethra,  to  which  it  is  generally  intimately 
adherent,  I  divide  the  urethra  below,  to  the  length  of  more  than  half  an  inch. 
I  raise  the  mucous  membrane  from  each  Up  of  the  incision,  then  cut  away  a 
portion  of  the  bared  corpus  spongiosum,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  allow  the 
raised  mucous  membrane  to  cover  the  cut  edge.  I  stitch  down  this  membrane 
upon  the  corpus  spongiosum;  and  thus  having  covered  each  lip  of  the  wound 
by  mucous  membrane,  I  have  effectually  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  re- 
union of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  or  subsequent  contraction  of  the  opening.  The 
opening  of  the  urethra  thus  produced,  is  of  course  of  a  size  larger  than  natural." 

This  is  a  valuable  suggestion,  and  we  shall  adopt  it  in  the  first  case,  of  an 
appropriate  description,  which  presents  itself.  As  Dr.  Colles  observes,  the  stric- 
ture produced  by  ulceration  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  of  a  very  troublesome 
description,  but  it  does  not  always  succeed  such  ulceration.  We  have  at  this 
time  a  gentleman  under  our  care,  in  whom  such  ulceration  has  healed  without 
any  tendency  to  constriction,  and  in  another  gentleman,  labouring  under  stricture 
of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  a  venereal  ulcer  at  iis  orifice  has  enlarged 
that  materially. 

8.  **  Of  late  years,  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Hunter  asserts  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  confident  that  I  have  seen  cases  of  chancre  seated  altogether  within  the 
urethra;  such  cases  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  mild  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  for  weeks  together  been  treated  as  such :  in  some  of  these  cases  the  sur- 
geon has  not  been  apprised  of  his  mistake  until  the  ulceration  has  actually  laid 
open  the  forepart  of  the  urethra,  or  has  extended  forwards  to  its  orifice,  so  as  to 
become  visible.  A  very  little  attention  will  enable  us  to  discover  the  real  nature 
of  this  case,  even  in  its  earliest  stages;  for  we  can  externally  feel  a  hardness  in 
that  spot  of  the  urethra  where  the  chancre  is  seated,  and  the  symptoms  of  gonor- 
rhcea  are  so  slight,  that  this  alone  should  excite  our  suspicion,  and  induce  us  to 
search  for  a  chancre  in  the  urethra." — P.  96.  ' 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  preceding  observations,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  corroborative  of  what  we  have  asserted  respecting  Mr.  Hunter's  work  on 
the  venereal.  It  did  not  agree  with  his  speculative  views  to  admit  of  a  venereal 
ulcer  of  the.  urethral  mucous  membrane,  and  consequently  he  denied  its  exist- 
ence; in  other  words,  he  decided,  as  he  oflen  does,  a  question  of  fact  not  by 
reference  to  facts,  but  by  theory — the  most  illogical  and  unphilosophical  method 
of  argument  possible.  It  hardly,  we  imagine,  requires  additional  evidence  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Hunter's  mind,  mnch  as  it  has  been  lauded,  was  not  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  inductive  reasoning,  for  such  a  mental  vice  as  we  have  mentioned, 
is  incompatible  with  its  very  principles. 

We  have  ourselves,  within  the  last  four  years,  seen  three  distinct  cases  of 
venereal  ulcer  within  the  urethra.  Of  these,  two  were  in  the  Lock  Hospital, 
and  were  out-patients  of  our  own,  and  one  was  a  private  patient.  In  the  first 
case,  we  mistook  the  disease  for  gonorrhcea,  until  the  occurrence  of  ulcerated 
tonsils,  and  syphilitic  psoriasis,  drew  our  attention  more  particularly  to  it,  and 
led  us  to  make  a  closer  examination  of  the  urethra.  In  the  other  two  cases,  the 
same  mistake  had  been  made  by  other  surgeons— in  the  private  patient  by  a  very 
eminent  one.  Those  two  patients  had  secondary  symptoms  too;  one  laboured 
under  stains  and  desquamating  papulae,  the  other  under  pityriasis  with  psoriasis, 
and  ulceration  of  the  tonsils. 

Here  we  pause.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  pursue  the  subject,  and  we 
hope  to  offer  some  observations  which  may  be  of  service  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  have  not  enjoyed  sufficient  opportunities  of  studying  this  complicated  malady. 
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A  NEW  MODE  OP  INCREASING  THE  HEART'S  ACTION 

70B   BSBTOBIKe  THB  POWE1I9  OP  LIPB  IIT  PBRSOHS  APPAKKHTIT  SXAB  PBOX  DROWK- 

iHs,  OB  iir  STHGOPR.*     By  Joair  Htslop,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  bleed  a  lady,  and  abstracted  upwards  of 
thirty  ounces  of  blood,  whilst  she  was  in  bed.  About  three  hours  afterwards, 
on  attempting  to  rise,  she  fainted.  The  family  being  in  great  alarm,  I  was  sent 
for,  and  when  I  got  to  the  bedside,  I  found  that  another  practitioner  was  in  attend- 
ance. He  said  tome  **your  patient  is  dead."  The  basin  of  blood  remained 
still  on  the  table,  and  I  was  in  great  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  lady^s  condi- 
tion, and  I  confess  I  also  dreaded  the  effect  of  the  largeness  of  the  bleeding* 
Spirits  of  ammonia  had  been  sent  for,  but  deglutition  was  suspended;  a  flexible 
tnbe  was  sent  for,  and  I  became  very  much  alarmed. 

In  this  state  of  anxiety  of  mind,  and  without  having  any  precise  purpose  in 
view  at  the  time,  I  desired  her  husband,  who  was  almost  frantic,  to  assist  me  in 
raising  up  her  head  and  shoulders  from  this  supine  position.  She  gradually 
resuscitated,  and  in  three  or  four  minutes  she  became  quite  revived.  I  again 
visited  her  late  at  night,  when  she  said  she  had  great  pain  in  her  arms,  and  she 
thought  that  her  husband  and  I  had  grasped  her  arms  too  tightly.  On  returning 
home  and  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  concluded  that  pressure 
(quite  unintentional,  however,)  on  the  brachial  arteries  by  impeding  the  circula- 
tion and  causing  congestion,  must  have  excited  the  action  of  the  heart. 

On  making  the  experiment,  I  found,  that  by  pressing  the  brachial  artery,  the 
pulse,  though  it  gradually  beat  faster  and  faster,  continued  still  small  and  thready, 
and  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  it  became  very  full,  and  continued  so  for 
some  time. 

I  can  at  any  time  raise  the  pulse  in  this  way.  On  repeated  trials,  I  find  that 
the  pulse  being  first  felt  so  as  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  pressure,  it  runs 
nearly  thus: — 

In  3^  minutes  it  rises  from  68  to  74 
5  .        -        -  68  to  78 

7  ...  68  to  80 

So  that  in  seven  minutes,  twelve  beats  in  the  minute  can  be  gained.  Is  there 
any  medicine  known  which  can  do  this  in  so  short  a  time  ?  How  valuable,  then, 
is  this  fact! 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  an  eminent  anatomist  called  on  me.  He  doubted 
the  fact.  I  convinced  him  by  stopping  the  circulation  in  his  fight  arm,  when  in 
nine  minutes  his  pulse  rose  to  fourteen  beats  in  the  minute.  I  measured  his 
pulse,  it  was, — 

75,  and  in  3^  minutes  it  rose  to  83 

in6       -        -        -        85 

in8ilor9      -        -        90 

As  the  laws  in  the  animal  system  sometimes  call  in  the  act  of  pressure,  I  con- 
clude that  to  imitate  nature  in  that  respect,  and  in  other  instances  of  disease, 
especially  in  such  as  proceed  from  great  exhaustion,  they  may  be  (after  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact)  successfully  treated. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if  the  tourniquet  was  known  form* 
erly  to  be  of  use  in  disease,  I  can  sorely  afiirm  it  is  not  used  at  the  present  day, 
nor  for  the  thirty-six  years  that  I  have  been  in  practice  in  London,  either  at 
public  hospitals  or  in  private  practice. 

If  the  patient  is  thin  and  delicate,  the  force  of  the  operator*s  thumb  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  pressure.  But  if  the  patient  be  more  muscu- 
lar, a  tourniquet  must  be  applied.  It  may  be  objected  to  by  sayinfif)  **  but  where 
is  a  tourniquet  to  be  had  V    A  simple  and  efiectnal  one  can  be  made  of  a  neck-» 

•  From  Dr.  Wardrop's  Work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
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cloth  or  pocket-handkerchief,  and  a  bit  of  stick,  a  pencil-case,  or  the  handle  of  a 
pocket-knife. 

I  have,  on  this  occasion,  pointed  out  the  good  effects  to  be  derired  from  this 
practice,  as  regards  a  sudden  stimulus  to  the  heart  when  in  cases  of  suspended 
animation ;  in  cases  of  persons  apparently  dead  from  drowning  and  in  syncope. 
But  inuch  is  left  to  be  said  of  its  use  in  various  other  instances,  where  the  San* 
ffuiferous  system  requires  quick  attention,  and  a  remedy  fortunately  always  at 
hand. — Edin,  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  Jan.  1838. 

HISTORY  OP  A  FEMALE  WHO  HAS  FOUR  MAMMAE  AND  NIPPLES. 

BY  ROBERT  LEE,  M.D.,  F.R.8., 

Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 

The  individual  in  whom  the  above-mentioned  peculiarity  presented  itself  was 
35  years  of  age,  and  was  prematurely  delivered  of  a  still-born  child  on  the  2 let 
of  July,  1835.  The  mammse  having  afterwards  become  excessively  painful  and 
distended,  she  was  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  permit  the  author  to  make  an 
examination  of  them,  by  which  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  two  mammae  and 
two  nipples  on  each  side.  The  inferior  or  pectoral  mammae  were  fully  developed, 
and  in  the  natural  situation ;  and  their  nipples,  areolae,  and  glands,  presented 
nothing  unusual  in  their  appearance.  Near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  a 
little  higher  up  on  each  side,  was  situated  soother  mamma,  about  one-sixth  the 
size  of  the  others.  The  nipples  of  these  were  small  and  flat,  but  when  gently 
pressed  a  milky  fluid  flowed  copiously  and  readily  from  several  ducts  which 
opened  upon  their  extremities.  When  milk  was  drawn  from  the  lower  breasts, 
a  small  quantity  usually  escaped  from  the  nipples  of  the  upper ;  and  when  the 
draught  came  into  the  former,  the  latter  invariably  became  hard  and  distended. 
'  From  the  flatness  of  the  nipples  of  the  upper  breasts  the  patient  had  never  beea 
able  to  suckle  with  them. 

The  author  considers  the  above  case  as  furnishing  one  of  the  best  examples  ob 
record  of  quadruple  mammae  in  the  human  subject,  and  cites  from  several  foreign 
authors  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  be  has  met  with  of  the  same  mai* 
formation:  the'cases  present  no  material  deviation  from  the  one  under  considera-^ 
tion.  The  author  remarks,  that  in  some  women  only  one  breast  has  been  deve- 
loped ;  others  have  had  two  nipples  placed  on  one  mamma;  and  a  few  individuals 
have  had  three  breasts,  iwo  in  the  natural  situation,  and  a  third  between  them. 
Only  one  case  has  been  recorded  of  five  mammie  in  the  human  8ubject.-^<X9n^. 
Ma.  Gaz.^  Jan.  1838. 


PATHOLOGY    AND   THERAPEUTICS, 
REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING  IN  THE  CLINIQUE  OF  M.  LOUIS, 

BT   HENRY   CUBLINO,   ESQ. 

E  WTERiTis— Recovery. 

A  FEMALE,  aged  30,  of  a  weak  constitution,  was  admitted  into  La  Pitie,  under 
M.  Louis,  April  12lh.  She  had  been  attacked  on  the  2d  instant,  about  noon, 
with  a  rigor,  which  lasted  two  hours,  followed  by  increased  heat.  She  had  like- 
wise vomited,  but  had  neither  headache  nor  giddiness.  These  symptoms  were 
soon  succeeded  by  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  diarrhcea,  which,  with  the  fever,  have 
continued  to  the  present  time.  The  pain  has  been  confined  to  no  particular  spot. 
On  the  second  day  of  her  illness  she  had  considerable  nausea  and  vomiting, 
attended  with  slight  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  to  which  she  had  newer  been  aob- 
ect.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  cough  was  ^dded  to  these  symptoms.  For  the 
six  or  seven  days  preceding  her  illness  she  had  a  little  tinnitus  aurium,  but  it 
has  since  ceased,  except  when  she  coughs.  She  has  one  child ;  and  menstruated 
about  three  days  ago. 
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April  13th.^Pa1se  94,  fall;  yesterday  eveziiog  100;  skin  hot;  eyes  hollow; 
the  inferior  lip  cohered  with  a  white  crnst;  countenance  express! ?e  of  weakness, 
bat  there  is  no  appearance  of  stupor ;  memory  exact;  the  cirenmference  of  the 
tongue  red,  white,  and  yillous  in  the  centre ;  nausea  increased  by  drinking ;  com- 
plete anorexia;  four  stools  yesterday;  no  pain  in  the  abdomen.  A  little  below, 
and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  there  is  a  swelling  about  two  inches  in  width. 
It  is  hard,  fixed,  and  gives  no  sound,  and  is  not  at  all  painful;  respiration  quite 
natural. 

Diet.    Ptisan,  Oiij.    Extract.  Opii,  gr.  i. 

I5th. — Feels  better,  and  is  in  good  spirits;  has  eaten  some  bouillon  without 
being  followed  by  nausea;  pulse  100,  regular;  heat  natural ;  no  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  the  tumour  is  more  moveable,  and  is  very  close  to  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  which  is  not,  however,  displaced;  tongue  white  and  villous;  has  had 
one  stool. 

All  these  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  with  the  exception  of  the  diarrhoea, 
which  persisted  to  the  33d  inst.  A  few  days  after,  she  left  the  hospital  conva- 
lescent. 

B  NTKRiTis— JSeeooery . 

A  man,  aged  53,  of  a  moderately  strong  constitution,  was  admitted  under  M. 
Louis,  March  33d,  having  been  ill  seven  days.  His  illn^  commenced  with  pain 
in  the  abdomen  and  diarrhoea,  which  have  continued  to  the  present  time.  He 
has  had  as  many  as  thirty  stools  in  one  day,  but  no  tenesmus.  The  matter  voided 
was  often  compared  by  the  patient  to  white  of  eggs,  and  was  frequently  mixed 
with  blood.  He  has  had  considerable  fever,  attended  with  perspiration  and 
headache.  He  ceased  working  from  the  commencement,  but  has  not  kept  his 
bed.    He  has  never  had  a  similar  complaint. 

March  33d.— Countenance  natural;  tongue  moist;  thirst  moderate;  has  vomit- 
ed twice;  six  stools  yesterday;  abdomen  well  formed,  sensible  to  pressure;  the 
pain  does  not  follow  a  transverse  direction.  Pulse  53;  no  fever;  subcrepitation 
posteriorly  and  tnferiorly  on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the  right. 

Tr.  Opii,  5j*  in  injectione  administ. 

The  diarrhoea  ceased  the  second  day  after  the  administration  of  the  injection, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  he  was  quite  well. 

Ttphoid  Fever  with  Eruption— /7«eooery. 

A  young  man,  aged  33,  of  a  strong  constitution,  with  black  hair  and  eyebrows, 
well  developed,  came  to  the  hospitalMarch  9th.  For  six  or  seven  days  previous 
to  his  illness  he  had  had  diarrhoea,  but  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed  the  last  fortnight.  His  illness  commenced  with  shivering, 
cough,  and  headache,  followed  by  excessive  heat  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 
The  diarrhoea  has  continued  except  during  the  last  two  days ;  the  fever  has  not 
ceased,  but  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  rigors.  Anorexia  and  tinnitus  aurium 
are  io  be  added  to  the  symptoms.  The  sight  has  been  troubled,  and  he  has  felt 
giddy ;  but  he  has  had  neither  pain  in  the  abdomen,  nor  epistaxis. 

March  10th. — Lies  on  his  back;  face  covered  with  red  spots,  and  has  an  ex- 
pression of  anxiety ;  answers  questions  rapidly  and  sensibly ;  sight  troubled ; 
eyes  injected ;  nostrils  dry ;  feels  giddy  ;  tongue  dry  in  the  centre,  moist  and 
natural  in  its  circumference ;  no  meteorism ;  no  gargouillement  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  The  chest,  axilla,  and  abdomen,  covered  with  numerous  vesicles,  half  a 
line  in  diameter ;  perspired  a  little  in  the  night ;  several  rose-coloured  spots  are 
seen  on  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  pulse  96  yesterday  evening;  100  this  morning. 
A  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  no  nausea ;  respiration  vesicular ;  much  thirst 

Antim.  Tartariz.  gr.  j.  in  die  sumend. 

11th. — GoanteDance  less  injected;  has  not  vomited;  pulse  93  yesterday 
evening,  88  this  morning;  tongue  dry  in  the  centre,  but  trembles  less ;  tinnitus ; 
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fresh,  vesicles  on  the  chest  and  neck;  desquamation  of  the  skin;  four  stools; 
spleen  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Eau  de  Seidlitz,  half  a  bottle  to  be  taken  during  the  d^y. 

On  the  14th  the  s'udamina  were  still  more  numerous,  and  confluent,  particularly 
about  the  axilla.    The  tongue  began  to  clean,  and  to  become  moist. 

On  the  17th  he  felt  a  little  appetite,  and  from  this  period  he  became  rapidly 
convalescent. 

Remarks. — These  three  cases  afford  examples  of  two  diseases,  enteritis  and 
typhoid  fever,  which  by  inattentive  observers  are  often  confounded.  Though 
several  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  were  absent  in  the  last  case,  those  that  were 
present  were  sufficient  to  announce  its  nature.  The  diarrhoea  and  excessive 
prostration  of  strength  at  the  commencement,  the  headache,  the  giddiness,  and 
tinnitus,  the  presence  of  sudamina  and  rose-lenticular  spots,  could,  when  combined, 
be  attributed  to  no  other  disease. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  second  case,  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  denoted  by 
the  very  numerous  stools,  the  little  fever,  the  pulse  being  only  50;  the  little 
prostration  of  strength  (for  although  the  patient  ceased  working  the  second  day, 
he  never  kept  his  bed)  ;  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient  (53) ;  the  absence  of 
giddiness,  tinnitus,  and  spots.  These  symptoms  are  only  observed  in  enteritis. 
Pain  in  the  abdomen  and  diarrhoea,  though  sufficiently  frequent  in  typhoid  fever, 
are  still  more  constant  in  enteritis.  Headache  occurs  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty  of  fever,  but  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  same  number  of  cases  of  enteritis. 
Among  a  great  number  of  cases  of  enteritis  observed  by  M.  Louis,  only  one 
quitted  his  work  the  day  of  the  attack,  while  the  contrary  happens  in  typhoid 
fever.  The  rose-lenticular  spots,  the  sodamina,  epistaxis,  m^teorism,  are  rare 
in  enteritis ;  not  more  than  one  in  twenty-three  had  epistaxis.  Vomiting,  is  also 
rare  in  enteritis  ;  but  it  does  not  often  occur  in  fever  before  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day,  the  period  when  most  of  the  complications  of  fever  are  developed.  Enteritis 
may  occur  from  infancy,  may  be  repeated  several  times,  and  may  complicate 
other  diseases.  Typhoid  fever  rarely  attacks  very  young  or  very  old  individuals. 
When  M  Louis  wrote  his  work  on  Fever,  25  was  the  mean  age  of  the  cases  he 
had  observed.  From  a  more  recent  analysis  of  a  still  greater  number  of  cases, 
he  finds  23  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  He  has  never  seen  it  after  60  years,  and  very 
rarely  after  50.  M.  Louis  has  only  seen  five  fatal  cases  of  enteritis ;  and,  considering^ 
its  frequency,  he  does  not  view  it  as  a  dangerous  disease. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  confound  well-marked  cases  of  enteritis  and  typhoid 
fever,  yet  as  a  disease  is  more  denoted  by  the  combination  of  certain  symptoms 
than  by  the  presence  of  any  one  particular  sign,  so,  when  some  of  these  symptoms 
are  absent — when  they  occur  in  a  different  order,  the  diagnosis  is  often  rendered 
difficult.  This  occurs  in  enteritis  and  typhus  fever,  slight  cases  of  which  are 
often  confounded.  And  the  distinction  between  them  is  more  important  than  is 
generally  thought,  particularly  as  regards  the  prognosis.  All  the  cases  of  per- 
foration of  the  intestines  which  have  fallen  under  M.  Louis's  notice  were,  at  the 
commencement  very  mild,  and  comparatively  trifling. 

In  the  first  case  the  diagnosis  was  doubtful:  the  disease  commenced  by  a 
shivering  fit,  fever,  diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  succeeded  on  the  second  day 
by  epigastric  pain  and  vomiting,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  little  catarrh. 

The  diarrhoea,  the' depression  of  strength,  and  the  vomiting,  would  seem  to 
indicate  fever,  whilst  the  slight  headache,  the  absence  of  giddiness,  of  spots,  and 
of  pain  confined  to  the  right  iliac  region,  would  rather  indicate  enteritis. 

A  white  exudation  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  a  very  fatal  sign  ;  but  that  it  is  not  always  so  the  firstcase  proves. 
It  certainly  is  only  developed  when  the  patient  is  very  weak,  whether  from  the 
effects  of  an  acute  or  chronic  disease,  and  depends  upon  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  like  manner  sudamina  are  often  looked  upon  as  a  very 
dangerous  symptom,  whereas  only  one-half  of  the  patients  in  whom  this  symptom 
is  present  die. 
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Ttphoid  Fkyer— Erysipelas  of  the  Face — Acute  Peritonitis  from  supposed 

PERFORATION  OF  THE  Ileum — Hecovery. 

■ 

A  cook,  aged  33,  had  resided  in  Paris  three  weeks,  when,  on  attemptiog  one 
morning  (March  22)  to  gret  up,  she  was  attacked  with  vertigo,  pain  in  the  head, 
buszing  in  the  ears,  and  chilliness,  which  obliged  her  to  keep  her  bed.  She 
arrived  in  Paris  in  perfect  health,  and  had  not  been  exposed  to  privations.  These 
symptoms  continued  till  the  25th,  when,  being  obliged  to  go  out,  she  fell  down 
from  weakness.  The  next  day  she  vomited  for  the  first  time,  and  had  diarrhoea, 
with  pain  in  the  abdomen.  On  the  31st  she  entered  the  hospital,  having  walked 
there  with  difficulty,  supported  by  two  persons. 

April  Ist. — Memory  exact ;  lies  on  her  back ;  eyes  sunk ;  cheeks  of  a  livid  red 
colour;  vision  troubled ;. tinnitus  aurium;  great  postration  of  strength,  but  not 
complete;  tongue  .dry  and  red,  not  pointed;  pulse  120,  small  and  feeble;  great 
thirst ;  abdomen  soft ;  the  spleen  cannot  be  distinguished ;  pain  in  both  iliac 
fosse  increased  by  pressure ;  no  pain  in  the  epigastrium ;  twenty  stools  yesterday; 
respiration  healthy. 

Diet :  ptisan.     Antimon.  Tart  gr.  j.  in  die  sumend. 

2d. — Has  had  three  stools,  and  vomited  four  times.  Yesterday  afternoon  the 
nose  became  red  and  swollen ;  the  left  cheek  soon  became  in  a  similar  state, 
and  during  the  night  the  right  cheek.  The  erysipelas  extends  as  far  as  the  chin; 
the  occiput  is  painful  when  pressed,  but  is  not  (Edematous;  pulse  112;  other 
symptoms  continue  the  same. 

Eaa  de  Seidlitz,  half  a  bottle. 

6th.— The  erysipelas  has  subsided  considerably,  and  there  is  abundant  des- 
quamation of  skin ;  her  menses  returned  yesterday.;  no  headache ;  pulse  104 ;  no 
thirst ;  feels  very  weak. 

7th. — At  half-past  six  yesterday  evening  she  was  attacked  with  an  acute  paia 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting  and  rigors.  At 
midnight  the  abdomen  was  universally  painful,  the  pulse  116,  weak  and  feeble. 
The  pulse  is  now  140,  and  very  small.  Some  laudanum  was  immediately  given 
her.  The  tongue  is  projected  with  difficulty ;  the  cheeks  are  of  a  deep  violet 
tint ;  40  respirations  in  a  minute ;  she  cannot  bear  the  least  pressure  on  the 
abdomen ;  pulsations  of  the  heart  imperceptible ;  two  stools  after  a  lavement ; 
only  took  three  spoonsful  of  soup  and  a  biscuit  yesterday. 

Three  oranges.    Acet.  Morph.  gr.  j.  in  Mist.  Mucilagin.  sum.    Strict  diet. 

8th«^-PuIse  152  yesterday  afternoon ;  now  116.  Countenance  improved  ;  no 
nausea ;  circumvolutions  of  the  intestines  can  be  diAtinguisbed  ;  abdomen  soft, 
and  without  pain,  except  when  pressed  ;  no  stool.  Tongue  slightly  moist;  red 
in  its  circumlerence,  white  in  the  centre. 

Three  lemons,  and  a  little  ice.    Rep.  Mist. 

10th. — Cheeks  red  ;  abundant  desquamation ;  no  pain  in  the  abdomen,  except 
in  the  right  iliao.  fossa;  tongue  red,  not  very  moist;  small  white  spots  on  the 
mneotts  membrane  lining  the  lips,  and  a  white  exudation  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

Rep.  Mist.    Fomentations  to  the  abdomen. 

For  several  days  she  continued  in  a  very  precarious  state,  the  pulse  being 
very  quick  and  small ;  but  by  persevering  in  the  administration  of  opium,  and 
in  complete  abstinence  from  all  food,  she  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
enabled  to  get  up,  although  very  weak.  In  the  course  of  another  month  she  left 
the  hospital. 

Remarks. — ^The  symptoms  at  the  commencement  bore  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  ramoUissement  of  the  brain.  Indeed,  it  has  twice  happened  to  M. 
Louis  to  confound  typhoid  fever  with  that  disease,  which  he  has  seen  at  the 
commencement  attended  with  no  other  symptom  than  excessive  prostration  of 
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strength.  On  the  fifth  day  the  natare  of  the  disease  was  announced  by  the 
diarrhcea,  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  &c.,  although  many  other  important  symp* 
toms  of  fever  were  absent.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  erysipelas  of  the  face 
developed  during  the  course  of  a  typhoid  fever;  whereas  it  is  very  rare  to  see 
erysipelas  preceded  by  cerebral  and  abdominal  symptoms  for  twelve  days;  so 
that  this  complication  would  rather  tend  to  comfirm  the  diagnosis.  On  the  7th 
instant  evident  symptotos  of  acute  peritonitis  were  present,  which  M.  Louis  be- 
lieved to  be  caused  by  a  perforation  of  the  small  intestine  caused  by  ulceration, 
and  situated  about  the  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  caecum.  Peritonitis  ad 
rarely  complicates  acute  diseases,  that  it  may  almost  be  laid  down  as  a  law,  that 
if  in  the  course  of  an  acute  disease  there  suddenly  comes  on  a  sudden  pain,  if 
this  pain  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  accompanied  by  a  rapid  alteration  of  the 
features,  and  more  or  less  promptly  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  a  perforation  of  the 
intestine  exists.  The  probability  becomes  still  greater  if  the  disease  is  typhoid 
fever,  as  it  is  always  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  ulceration  of  the  intestine* 
This  is  the  first  case  of  perforation  of  the  intestine,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a 
typhoid  fever,  which  M.  Louis  has  seen  recover.  Would  not  the  peritonitis  be 
considered  by  many  physicians,  and  perhaps  justly  so,  as  a  metastasis  of  the 
erysipelas  of  the  face  ? 

SciRRHus  OF  THE  Pylorus — Death, 

A  sempstress,  aged  69,  previous  to  the  month  of  November,  1836,  enjoyed 
excellent  health  ;  her  digestion  had  always  been  good  ;  she  had  never  etperienced 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  ;  had  always  been  in  easy  circumstances,  and  enjoyed 
the  necessaries  of  life  without  having  committed  any  excesses  in  drinking,  &c.  &c. 
In  that  month  she  was  troubled,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  her  appetite  at  the  same  time  diminished.  In  December  she  was  attacked 
with  frequent  vomitings,  and  often  brought  up  her  food  thirty-six  hours  afler 
eating  it.  On  that  account  she  took  hardly  any  nourishment,  and  became  very 
thin.  The  pain  in  the  epigastrium  increased  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  &c.,  and  came  on  generally  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal ;  the 
vomiting  also  became  more  frequent,  the  food  which  had  been  eaten  three  or  four 
days  before  being  often  rejected  unaltered.  In  the  month  of  April  she  was  ad- 
mitted into  La  Piti^  under  M.  Louis,  and  presented  the  following  appearance : — 

April  22. — She  is  in  the  last  stage  of  marasmus;  cheeks  purple,  and  very 
hollow  ;  superior  limbs  of  a  purple  hue;  pulse  very  small ;  pulsations  of  the 
heart  well  marked ;  tongue  villous  and  white ;  no  diarrhoea  or  cough ;  a  depres- 
sion in  the  epigastrium;  pain  upon  pressure  1^  inches  to  the  right  and  a  little 
below  the  umbilicus;  also  a  little  above  and  below  the  umbilicus  a  projection 
having  the  form  of  the  little  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Upon  pressure  being 
applied,  a  species  of  gargouillement  is  heard ;  has  vomited  four  times  since 
yesterday  a  clear  fluid  ;  continual  eructations  of  gas;  respiration  healthy.  She 
remained  in  the  hospital  about  a  fortnight ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  she 
died.  Extensive  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  I  unfortunately  was  not  present  at  the  examination. 

Pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  anorexia  are  by  no  means  always  the  signs  of  an 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  They  occur  also  in  chronic  gastritis,  a  disease 
which  has  not  yet  been  well  described,  and  of  which  M.  Louis  has  seen  but 
few  examples ;  that  is  to  say,  in  healthy  persons,  and  occurring  as  a  primitive 
disease ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  chronic  gastritis  in  the  course  of 
phthisis  and  other  similar  diseases.  But  in  the  latter  disease  there  is  seldom 
vomiting  of  food  taken  two  or  three  days  before,  as  in  this  case.  The  vomiting 
was,  however,  by  no  means  pathognomonic  of  organic'disease ;  it  was  composed 
solely  of  the  food,  and  was  never  mixed  with  blood,  so  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  suspect  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  depression  at  the  epigas- 
trium, the  projection  above  and  below  the  umbilicus,  and  the  gargouillement, 
indicated  a  distended  stomach ;  the  projection  being  chiefly  caused  by  the  lesser 
eul  de  sac.  The  situation  of  the  pain  seemed  to  indicate  the  pylorus  as  the  part 
diseased,  which  was  the  case.    M.  Louis  does  not  consider  scirrhus  an  inflam- 
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matorj  afieetioD,  or  to  be  a  seqael  of  inflammatioo.  Cancer  seldom  oecars 
before  the  age  of  fifty,  whereas  gastritis  occurs  at  all  ages.  Men  are  less  liable 
to  cancer  than  wom^n,  thoagh  they  more  frequently  commit  ojcesses.  This, 
however,  proves  nothing;  for,  according  to  the  same  authority,  women  are  more 
subject  to  acute  gastritis  than  men.  Cancer  has  a  predilection  for  certain  parts 
of  the  stomach.    Thus  out  of  33  cases 

In  16  the  cancer  occupied  the  epiloms. 

11        .        .        •        •      small  curvature. 
6        •        .        •        .      the  large  do. 
The  cicatrices  of  ulcerations  of  the  stomach  are  never  observed  in  the  epilorua ; 
they  more  usually  occupy  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach.    The  parts  of  the 
body  most  subject'to  cancer,  are  less  liable  to  inflammation.     Oat  of  65  cases. 

21  consisted  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

23 uterus. 

10 liver. 

5 lung. 

2       ....        .  rectum. 
No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  mamma  or  testicle.    In  the  lung,  which  perhaps 
is  the  viscus  most  subject  to  inflammation,  it  only  occurred  in  Ave  cases,  and  in 
none  of  these  primitively. 

Cancer  or  the  Uterus^— />m/A. 

A  woman,  aged  40,  the  mother  of  six  children,  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage 
from  the  uterus  fourteen  months  ago,  which  lasted  seven  days,  and  has  frequently 
recurred.  She  commenced  menstruating  at  16;  her  menses  were  not  very 
abundant,  and  were  always  preceded  by  pains  in  the  loins,  which  ceased  on  their 
appearance.  She  has  had  leocorrhoea  from  the  time  she  first  commenced  men* 
struating.  Her  accoochements  have  all  been  natural,  and  she  has  generally 
kept  her  room  five  weeks  after  each.  Since  the  first  hemorrhage,  the  leucorrhaea 
has  been  more  abundant.  She  has  continued  her  work,  except  during  the  last 
two  days.  The  hemorrhage  was  preceded  by  pain  in  the  loins,  extending  round 
the  sacrum.  She  has  had  a  difliculty  in  making  water  since  her  first  accouche* 
ment,  and  passes  it  very  slowly  and  frequently.  The  pain  in  the  loins  and 
sacrum  has  augmented  during  the  last  week,  and  the  discharge  has  been  red. 
She  has  had  scarcely  any  rest  during  this  time,  on  account  of  the  great  pain  at 
the  anus.  Her  bowels  are  relaxed.  She  has  but  little  appetite,  and  is  con- 
siderably emaciated.  Her  abdomen  is  well  formed,  but  pressure  in  the  left 
lumbar  and  iliac  regions  causes  pain  ;  pulse  84 ;  chest  healthy. 

Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  j.  nocte  sumend. 
Inject.  Calcis  Chlorid.  5*^^^  ^j* 

January  23d. — Has  suffered  much  from  pain ;  less  discharge,  passing  her 
water  with  facility ;  no  sensation  of  weight  at  the  uterus ;  pulse  88 ;  no  headache : 
above  the  left  clavicle  are  situated  several  small  round  spherical  tumours  which 
have  existed  for  months ;  they  have  caused  no  pain,  and  had  existed  some  time 
before  they  were  discovered :  several  of  the  glands  in  the  inguinal  region  are 
enlarged. 

During  the  month  of  February  she  was  examined  with  the  speculum ;  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  was  found  indurated  and  enlarged  on  the  right  side,  and  of  a 
livid  tint,  presenting  a  very  unequal  appearance.  She  complained  greatly  of  a 
pain  at  the  arms,  which  ceased  after  the  application  of  leeches.  Having  obtained 
admission  into  Salpetriere  she  soon  after  left  the  hospital. 

The  symptoms  were  quite  sufiicient  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
hemorrhage  occurred  at  the  commencement,  was  considerable,  and  was  repeated 
foor  times.  In  inflammation  of  the  uterus  there  is  often  hemorrhage,  but  it  is 
very  slight.  When  fibrous  tumours  exist  in  the  uterus,  there  is  also  hemorrhage, 
bat  by  no  means  so  abundant ;  and  it  occurs  at  a  later  period.  Out  of  twenty- 
one  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  all  of  whom  died  and  were  examined,  in  two 
only  was  hemorrhage  not  present,  and  in  one  of  these  there  was  a  rose-coloured 
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discharge.  Out  of  the  nineteen,  in  which  hemorrhage  formed  one  of  the  principal 
symptoms,  in  13  it  was  developed  3,  4,  and  5  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  disease.  .  In  the  remaining  six  it  was  the  first  symptom  that  was  observed, 
preceding  or  occurring  at  the  same  time  as  the  pain.  Age  had  no  influence  upon 
It,  for  it  occurred  at  the  various  ages  of  23,  60,  and  70.  The  two  in  whom  this 
symptom  was  absent,  were  between  30  and  40.  Hemorrhage  accompanies 
organic  diseases  of  various  organs,  and  in  none  is  it  so  frequently  present  as  in 
cancer  of  the  uterus.  The  mucous  membrane  is  frequently  found  quite  healthy : 
the  bleedinsf  often  precedes  the  pain.  The  sensation  of  weight  at  the  anus, 
which  had  Tasted  a  considerable  time,  and  was  relieved  by  leeches,  most  probably 
depended  upon  a  swelling  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  mean  duration  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus  is  about  two  years  or  two  years  and  a  half.  Cancer  of  the 
stomach  causes  death  in  a  much  shorter  period,  in  eight  or  ten  months ;  the  great 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  organ  fully  accounts  for  this. — Land,  Med, 
Gaz,  Jan,  1838. 

PERNICIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  ENAMEL  CARDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SrR, — As  you  devoted  several  pages  of  your  last  number  but  one  to  the  subject 
of  arsenical  candles,  which  are  not  demonstrated  to  have  proved  destructive  to 
human  life  in  a  single  instance,  although  it  may  be  highly  probable  that  they 
would  be  injurious,  under  certain  circumstances,  if  brought  into  general  use,  I 
venture  to  consider  you  as  not  unwilling  again  to  undertake  the  office  of  guardian 
of  the  public  health  in  a  much  more  flagrant  case ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary 
that  our  respectable  medical  journalists  should  take  upon  themselves  such  duties, 
as  we  unfortunately  have  no  responsible  board  or  council  to  whom  these  are 
officially  confided.  I  wish,  then,  to  bring  to  your  notice  an  evil  which,  if 
generally  known,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  public, 
and  lead  to  the  application  of  a  remedy  which  at  their  hands  alone  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  will  doubtless  have  fallen  under  your  observation,  that  enamelled  visiting 
and  shop  cards  are  now  so  much  in  vogue,  that  persons  of  fashion,  and  the 
superior  classes  of  tradesmen,  scarcely  use  any  other.  The  only  advantages 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  possess  over  other  cards,  are,  that  they  please 
the  eye,  and  that  they  take  a  finer  impression  from  a  copper-plate,  a  thing  of 
hardly  any  importance  under  the  circumstances  in  which  alone  they  are  em- 
ployed. The  disadvantages  attending  their  use  are,  1st,  that  they  blacken  on 
exposure  to  mephitic  air,  which  is  often  disengaged  from  common  coal,  as 
well  as  from  the  sinks  and  drains  in  private  dwellings,  and  still  more  often  from 
the  gas  in  shops,  which  moreover,  being  always  on  ground  floors,  are  particularly 
exposed  to  the  noxious  vapours  arising  from  imperfect  drainage.  This  defect 
in  enamelled  cards  wholly  precludes  their  employment  for  receiving  the  im- 
pressions of  more  permanent  engravings.  2dly,  That  it  is  difficult  to  write 
legibly  on  them,  whether  in  pencil,  which  will  not  mark,  or  in  ink,  which  runs ; 
so  that  one  person  cannot  conveniently  add  his  name  to  the  engraved  card  of 
another ;  nor  can  visiting  cards  be  used,  as  formerly,  in  writing  addresses  for 
boxes,  parcels,  or  game.  3dly,  That  when  slightly  bent  they  crack  and  look 
unsightly ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  applied,  as  old  and  otherwise  useless  cards 
often  were,  to  the  lighting  of  fires  or  candles,  for  they  burn  with  great  difficulty. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  thus,  it  seems,  pretty  fairly  balanced ; 
but  why  do  I  enumerate  them,  or  wish  to  disturb  the  exercise  of  the  general 
taste,  in  a  matter  apparently  so  unimportant  ?  For  a  very  cogent  reason,  to 
which  it  is  the  sole  object  of  this  letter  to  direct  your  attention,  namely,  that  of 
the  many  deleterious  employmenta  carried  on  in  this  metropolis^  the  manufacture  of 
these  enamelled  cards  is  the  most  deleterious.  It  is  my  belief,  founded  on  inquiry, 
that  the  lives  of  many  workmen  are  annually  sacrificed  to  the  production  of  this 
useless  luxury ;  and  that  a  far  greater  number  are,  from  the  same  cause,  more  or 
less  Injured  in  their  health,  and  unfitted,  some  temporarily,  some  permanently, 
for  providing  for  themselves  and  their  families.  I  would  avoid  the  imputation 
of  an  overstrained  sensibility,  and  I  fully  admit  that  the  state  of  civilization  in 
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whkh  we  liye  veadert  DecesMiry  much  risk  of  health  in  the  exercise  of  the 
vsrioQS  arts  that  contribute  to  the  sapply  of  our  .wants  and  comforts ;  but  I  do 
maintain,  that,  where  tlie  advantagre  to  be  gained  is  so  paltry,  common  humanity 
ehould  prompt  us,  one  and  all,  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  a  luxury  which  can 
ooIt  be  obtained  at  so  hesYy  a  sacrifice.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  the  card- 
makers  are  only  oeoasionally  employed  in  makiner  enamel,  and  that  none  of  them 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work  if  not  another  card  of  this  kind  were  ever  used. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INOCULATION  OF  MORPHINE,  &c  PROPOSED  BY 

DR.  LAFARGUE. 

BT     M.     MABTIN-SOLOV. 

The  ^ects  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  morphine  are  considered  by  Dr. 
Lafargue  as  worthy  of  consideration,  both  in  their  bearing  on  practical  medicine 
and  on  medico-legal  questions.  If  the  point  of  a  lancet,  dipped  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  morphine,  is  inserted  horizontally,  about  one  line  in  depth  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis, and  is  allowed  to  remain  there  a  few  seconds,  the  following  effects  are 
observed : — About  a  minute  and  a  half  after  the  operation,  a  small  pimple  with  a 
diffuse  rosy  areola,  and  slightly  itching,  is  observed.  In  about  twenty  minutes, 
the  pimple  becomes  about  four  lines' in  diameter,  and  one  line  in  thickness;  it  is 
flattened.  Its  colour  is  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  skin,  it  is  hard,  its  areola 
is  very  red,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  ia  diameter;  its  heat  has  increased,  but 
the  sensation  of  itching  remains  about  the  same.  During  the  first  hour,  the  pimple 
and  its  areola  are  at  their  highest  degree  of  development.  From  this  time,  the 
appearances  diminish,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  the  red  colour  of  the 
skm  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  pimple  has  become  very  flat;  but  it  does  not 
entirely  disappear,  until  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation.  If 
several  punctures  are  made  near  one  another,  in  the  same  manner,  the  appearances 
of  the  pimples  are  as  above  described,  but  the  areolae  are  confluent;  the  heat  and 
itching  are  considerably  increased.  The  appearances,  however,  disappear  in  the 
same  time  as  when  a  single  puncture  only  has  been  made.  The  general  effects 
which  Dr.  Lafargue  experienced  Irom  thirteen  punctures  thus  made  upon  the  front 
of  bis  forearm  were,  heaviness  of  the  head,  frequent  yawnings,  clamminess  of  the 
mouth,  and  an  invincible  desire  to  sleep;  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  morphia 
employed  no^  having  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 

The  effects  just  noticed.  Dr.  L.  considers  as  showing  that  the  inoculation  of 
morphia  may  supersede  the  use  of  blisters  and  ammoniacal  applications,  and  that 
it  merits  employment  more  particularly  where  the  object  of  the  physician  is  to  pro- 
duce the  local  effects  of  morphine.  Its  effects  as  a  rubefacient  are  also  very  marked. 
The  local  effects  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  belladonna,  of  •strychnine,  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  were  different  from  those  above  mentioned.  In  employing  other 
opiate  preparations,  such  as  the  laudanum  of  Sydenham,  and  solutions  of  opium  in 
fat,  milk,  coffee,  beer  mucus,  acetic  acid,  and  gelatine,  the  proportion  of  opium 
being  extremely  small,  the  same  results  were  obtained,  and  no  such  effects  were 
produced  when  any  of  these  substances  were  introduced  without  the  opium. 

M.  Marti n-8ol on  repeated  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lafargue.  From  the  inocu- 
lation of  all  the  common  preparations  of  opium,  he  observed  the  same  effects  as 
those  above  mentioned ;  except  that  the  papules  sometimes  acquired  a  diameter  of 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  that  they  then  became  radiated  and  diffuse.  To  ascertain 
whether  any  other  substances  were  capable  of  producing  the  same  phenomena, 
belladonna,  strychnine,  the  gastric  juices,  chyme,  &c.,  were  employed,  and  the 
effects  which  were  observed  destroyed  the  exclusiveness  which  Dr.  L.  wishes 
to  attribute  to  the  action  of  preparations  of  opium. 

The  conclusion  which  may  be  derived  from  these  experiments,  may  be  of  some 
assistance  in  determining  the  absence  of  opium  from  a  fluid  which  is  suspected  to 
contain  it;  seeing  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which  fluids  containing  opium  were  ino- 
culated (in  one  instance,  the  proportion  of  opium  to  the  solvent  was  as  1  to  2000), 
the  phenomena  described  above  were  observed  by  both  Dr.  Lafargue  and  M.  Solon. 
The  development'of  the  papula  can,  however,  be  only  regarded  as  presumptive 

23* 
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evidence  of  the  presence  of  opiam;  seeing  that  other  substances  are  capable  of 
producing  effects  so  nearly  identical  as  not  to  admit  of  any  definite  distinction. 

Dr.  Lafargue  has  also  inoculated  a  concentrated  solution  of  emetic  tartar  and  the 
croton  oil.  The  former  has  always  produced  a  pustule  similar  to  that  of  acne  sim* 
plex,  containing  pus,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation ;  and  the  effect  of  croton 
oil  has  constantly  been  the  production  of  a  furuncle  thirty-six  hours  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  medicine.  Neither  of  these  substances  has,  however,  been  suf- 
ficiently employed  to  allow  of  any  inference  to  the  advantage  which  this  mode  of 
application  possesses  over  that  in  general  use.  Its  simplicity,  nevertheless,  reor 
ders  such  an  experiment  very  easy. — Bulletin  de  PAcaaemie  Boyak  de  MidecmCm 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  JIMPLOYMENT  OF  GUNPOWDER 

▲8     ▲    MXDICIBTE,   ITS   VABIOUS    HOBBID     STATES    OF    THB    OASTBO-XITTXBIC    XUCOVS 

.    MXKBBAKB.      By  ROBEBT  DiCK,  M.D.,  GlSSgOW. 

I  beg  to  call,  through  your  Journal,  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
employment  of  gunpowder,  as,  in  some  cases,  an  useful  addition  to  the  already 
existing  stock  of  medicaments. 

I  was  induced,  from  theoretical  considerations,  lately  to  prescribe  it,  in  certain 
cases,  and  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 

The  derangements  for  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  are 
morbid  secretions  of  the  gastro-mucous  membrane,  depending  on  a  <u6-inflamma- 
toxT  action,  or  accompanied  by  it. 

In  such  cases,  gunpowder,  given  in  various  doses,  and  with  the  occasional 
interposition  of  ordinary  mild  laxatives,  has  proved,  in  my  hands,  eminently  ser- 
viceable. 

Whether  it  may  be  appropriate  in  a  greater  variety  of  cases,  or  whether  it 
may,  if  given  in  larger  doses,  and  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  I  prescribed 
it,  be  found  usefjil  as  a  constitutional  alterative,  or  as  a  cutaneous  drug,  I  am 
unable  to  state.  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  be  found  so.  I  have 
administered  from  ten  grains,  indefinitely  upwards,  several  times  in  the  day. 

I  find  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  of  pungent  condiments,  &c.  rather  contra- 
indicated  during  the  employment  of  gunpowder.  The  gastralgic  effects  which  I 
have  found  these  produce,  when  used  simultaneously  with  gun{>owdeT,  I  ascribe 
to  what  I  shall  venture  to  designate  the  detergent  effects  of  that  substance  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  whigh,  owing  perhaps  to  its  charcoal  and  nitre,  it  denudes 
of  its  attaching  albumino-mucous  secretion,  clearing,  and  seemingly  attenuating 
that  membrane,  in  some  measure. 

One  advantaore  of  this  drug  is,  that  it  exists  in  commerce,  ready  for  medical  use. 

The  best  form  of  administration  of  gunpowder  is  in  the  dry  state.  The  liquid 
form  does  not  suit. 

No  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  of  the  charcoal  producing  any  unplea- 
sant consequences.  In  piea^  and  in  the  chlorotic  state,  large  quantities  of  this 
substance  are  eaten  with  impunity;  and  further,  J.  P.  Frank*  recommends  it  as 
an  ejQfectual  remedy  in  flatulence. 

The  above  notices  are  very  general,  as  the  remarks  of  an  individual,  who  sug- 
gests a  new  drug,  ought  always  to  be. 

In  speaking  of  the  therapeutic  effects  of  gunpowder  in  various  morbid  states 
of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  and  its  secretions,  it  may  be  not  unsea- 
sonable tc^  add  to  the  observations  now  made  by  Dr.  Dick,  the  remark,  that 
charcoal  in  its  separate  and  pure  state  has  been  long  used  by  various  practitioners 
with  similar  intentions,  and  to  fulfil  similar  indications  in  the  treatment  of  ague 
with  gastric,  enteric,  or  dysenteric  complication.  As  a  short  notice  of  the  use  of 
this  substance  is  given  in  the  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  by  Df.  Craigie, 
withQut  entering  into  alt  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  sub- 
stance into  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  easiest  way  perhaps  is  to  quote  the 
account  given  in  that  work. 

• 

*  De  Curandis  HomiDum  Morbii. 
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*^The  exhibition  of  charcoal  for  the  core  of  agae,  as  a  sabatitute  for  baric*  ap- 

EMirs  to  have  been  practised  in  1813  by  Calcagrno  at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  by 
r.  Calvert,  Mr.  M*ackesy,  Mr.  Tally,  and  other  fi nglish  practitioners,  in  Sicily  ;* 
and  it  was  used  with  that  intention  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  West  Indies.  In  sim* 
pie  ague  it  seems  to  produce  little  or  no  benefit.  Bat  in  ague  with  affection  of 
the  gaatric,  or  the  hepatic,  or  gastro-enteric  circulation,  in  ague  with  anguish  at 
stomach,  squeamish oess,  flatulence,  or  hiccup,  and  in  dysenteric  agae,  its  sanative 
influence  is  unequivocal  and  powerful.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  rice-water  or  arrow-root,  either  alone  or  with  six  or  eight  grains 
of  rhubarb,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  powder  of  ipecacaan.  It  appears  to  oper- 
ate chiefly  by  rectifying  disordered  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is 
probably  by  its  charcoal,  that  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  which  has  been  alleged  to 
be  beneficial  in  coring  ague,  as  mentioned  by  Lind,  operates.*'— P.  137.-^ 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ,^  Jan.  1838. 


MR.  LAW  ON  THE  USE  OF  ARSENIC  IN  PLETHORA. 

M.  F.,  aged  37,  has  for  seven  or  eight  years  been  occasionally  subject  to 
violent  heaaache,  continuing  for  some  days,  and  though  not  always,  very  gener- 
ally proceeding  to  a  hysterical  paroxysm,  which,  along  with  the  headache,  is 
only  dispelled  by  free  bleedings  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  and 
sometimes  a  larger  quantity. 

She  is  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  and  of  a  full  habit,  without  much  com- 
plexion, the  bowels  apt  to  be  slow,  but  the  necessary  aperients  regularly  em- 
ployed. She  is  rather  apt  to  be  sedentary,  but  partakes  most  sparingly  of  sleep, 
or  even  the  recumbent  posture,  and  takes  food  as  well  liquid  in  much  less  quan- 
tity than  the  average  of  her  own  sex,  avoiding  vinous  stimuli  almost  entirely. 
Catamenia  regular. 

Every  practitioner  summoned  to  her  assistance,  wherever  she  may  have  been 
residing,  has,  from  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  been  led  to  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  alone  ever  relieved  her  effectually  at  the  time,  the  blood  flowing 
with  unnsaal  force  from  the  arm  when  f  have  had  occasion  to  open  a  vein  in- this 
person.  In  a  few  hours  after  one  of  these  full  bleedings,  she  will  leave  the 
recambent  position,  proceeding  with  her  usual  occupations  as  if  nothing*  had 
been  the  matter.  These  attacks  became  of  more  frequent  occurrence  towards  the 
end  of  last  spring,  when  it  seemed  to  me,' that  as  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
diminish  the  ingests  here,  and  as  the  degree  of  exercise  necessary  to  subdue  so 
strong  a  disposition  to  plethora  would  be  of  very  diflicult  enforcement,  inde- 
pendent of  other  collateral  circumstances  in  this  case,  arsenic  administered  in 
small  doses  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  would,  from  its  sedative  influence 
on  the  system,  lessen  what  we  were  contending  against,  and  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  bleedings,  which  are  so  apt  to  demand  repetition.  Accordingly  she  had 
a  watery  mixture  prepared  with  five  minims  of  the  arsenical  solution  m  each  tea- 
spoonful,  directing  her  to  take  a  teaspoonful  in  a  little  more  water,  morning  and 
evening,  just  after  a  meal,  when  threatened  with  an  attack,  and  to  intermit  it 
entirely  when  the  tendency  disappeared. 

It  is  now  six  months  since  the  trial  was  first  made,. the  medicine  being,  accord- 
ing to  these  directions,  only  occasionally  employed ;  nor  has  she  ever  since  suf- 
fered, but  in  a  very  slight  degree,  from  what  had  begun  to  assume  a  more  alarm- 
ing aspect.  She  has  on  several  different  occasions  in  this  time  found  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  arsenic  for  three  successive  days,  but  with  the  same 
marked  benefit,  and  what  may  appear  less  accountable,  the  disposition  to  such  a 
disease  has  been  thus  controlled  under  even  some  increase  of  appetite,  using 
rather  more  food  than  formerly. 

I  have  been  informed  that  one  of  her  parents  died  of  what  has  been  described 
to  me  as  apoplexy;  but  if  it  was  so,  and  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency  to  cere- 
bral disease,  the  influence  of  the  medicine  in  this  case  is  not  the  less  worthy  of 
attention. 

I  never  for  one  instant  intend  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  sf  e  such  treatment 

*  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  z.  15, 403. 
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sabstitoted  for  that  of  the  laneet  in  raoet  ordinary  occasions  where  its  use  is 
siffnal  and  direct,  but  there  are  many  others  where  the  above  may  be  snqcess- 
fally  employed,  either  W  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with,  or  consequent  to  some 
vaoie  of  depletion, — Ibid. 


SURGERY. 

KARRATIVE   OF  A   CASE   IN  WHICH  THE   PAROTID  GLAND   WAS 

EXTIRPATED  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  DISEASE, 

tn  the  Toroato  Hospital,  Upper  Canada* 
BV   C.   WIDMGR,   ESQ.,   SURGEON  TO   THE    FORCES. 

An  elliptical  incision  having  been  made  in  the  integuments  of  the  most  promi- 
nent point  of  the  tumour,  its  removal  was  eflfected  without  much  difficulty,  and 
with  little  loss  of  blood,  the  facility  being  attributed  by  the  author  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  method  of  separating  the  mass  from  the  lower  part  upwards.  The 
external  jugular  vein  and  external  carotid  artery  being  necessarily  divided,  were 
immediately  secured  by  ligatures,  the  latter  being  tied  at  both  ends.  When  the 
removal  of  the  mass  had  been  entirely  accomplished,  the  styloid  process,  and 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  were  exposed  to  view.  The  result  of  the 
operation  was  quite  favourable,  the  wound  being  entirely  healed  in  six  weeks. — 
iond,  Med,  Gaz,,  Jan,  1838. 

THE  AIR  CONDENSER  APPLIED  AS  A  REMEDY  IN  CASES  OP 

DEAFNESS. 

BY  DR.  KRAMER,  PRACTICAL  PHYSICIAN  IN  BERLIN.* 

In  my  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  (p.  252,  fig.  v.)  I  have  described,  under 
the  name  of  air  condenser,  an  apparatus  for  applying  compressed  air  to  cases  of 
diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  and  I  have  also  pointed  out  its  great  utility,  and  even 
indispensability,  in  the  examination  and  treatment  of  most  ear  complaints.  Since 
then,  I  have  materially  improved  the  construction  of  this  condenser,  so  that,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  of  construction,  it  is  now  become  extremely  convenient  to 
manage,  and  powerful  in  its  operation.  This  improved  construction  I  have  em- 
ployed for  the  last  twelve  months;  several  new  instruments  have  been  made 
after  the  pattern,  and  iwo  accurate  engravings  have  been  sent  to  London  to  Drs. 
Bennet  and  Wharton  Jones,  so  that  I  think  it  right  to  communicate  to  the  public, 
in  quarters  where  any  interest  is  felt  in  such  a  subject,  a  description  of  this  my 
newest  air  condenser. 

It  is  fastened  with  strong  metal  screws,  to  a  strong  round  oaken  stool,  gggg^ 
1  foot  ten  inches  high,  and  without  a  back;  and  consists  of  the  following  pieces: 

The  chest  or  case  a,  6,  c,  d^  e,  is  of  cast  brass,  10  inches  high,  and  5  in  dia- 
meter; and  internally  of  9^  inches  high, and  4i  in  diameter;  it  is  furnished  zip 
with  an  educt  and  cock,  to  which  an  elastic  air-tight  tube  1  foot  7  inches  in 
length  is  attached* 

The  pump  tube,/,  g^  A,  t,  likewise  of  cast  brass,  10^  inches  high,  and  24  in 
diameter,  is  screwed  air-tight  into  the  case,  so  that  the  whole  stands  13  inches 
high  above  the  stool. 

At  /  is  a  small  hole  to  admit  the  air  into  the  pump  tube,  and  at  a  in  the  piston 
box  is  a  valve,  which,  as  the  piston  is  raised,  allows  the  air  to  pass  into  the 
lower  chamber.  At  A;  is  a  valve  for  the  passage  of  the  air  into  the  interior  of  the 
case. 

The  piston  rod  m,  with  its  stuffing  box,  is  moved  up  and  down  with  no  great 
effort  by  the  pump  handle  n,  o,  of  1  foot  10  inches  in  length. 

The  whole,  besides  possessing  great  solidity,  is  extremely  handsome,  of  very 
moderate  weight,  and  by  the  proper  relation  of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  pump 

•  Author  of  a  work  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eat.  (Woohen- 
achrift  fur  die  gesammte  Heilkuude,  No.  28.    Berlin,  July  15,  1837.) 
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lue  violence  in  the  ruahingp  out  of  the  air  is  brought  completelj  uEdet  the  control 
of  the  operator,  b;  suitably  opening  the  cock  p.  I  tiave  never  hitherto  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  a  greater  compreeaion  of  the  air  than  is  oblained  in  Ihia  con- 
denser bj  twentj-four  strokes  of  the  piston. 

The  applicatioD  of  coraptessed  air  ie  made  opon  principles  which  ate  more 
minutely  described  in  my  "  Diseaeea  of  the  Ear,"  Part  ii.  ch.  3  and  3,  to  which, 
therefore,  I  refer  for  further  information.  Here  it  will  Buffice,  to  eommunicale  a 
fsw  cases,  in  which  deafness,  arisinf  from  macous  obstruetioD  in  the  cavity  of 
the  lyrapanum,  has  been  oompletely  lemoved  by  the  application  ot  the  tit 
condeoiar. 


Case  1. — Franlein  Lieder,  of  this  city,  of  delicate,  slightly  scrofulous  consti- 
lation,  complained  for  at  least  three  years  past  of  considerable  hardness  of  hear- 
ing, with  noises  in  the  ear,  for  which,  hleeding,  Btronff  ftaline  purging,  blisters, 
and  cold  washing  of  the  ear,  had  been  hitherto  applied  without  suecess. 

When  she  put  herself  under  my  care  on  the  S7th  of  January  of  thta  year,  she 
could  hear  my  walch  at  three  inches  distance  with  her  left  ear,  and  at  10  inches 
with  her  right  one.  The  internal  noise  was,  in  both  her  eara,  dull,  continuoos, 
and  accompanied  with  great  heaviness  in  the  head;  both  were  sensibly  greater 
in  damp  cold  weather.  The  patient  could  not  say  anything  with  certainty  about 
the  cause  of  her  deafness. 

Upon  examining  the  ears,  I  found  in  both  the  external  ducts  a  quantity  of  dark 
ear-wai,  which  was  immediately  removed  by  syringing-  with  warm  water.  By 
this,  the  heaviness  of  head,  the  sound  in  the  ear,  end  the  dulness  of  hearing, 
were  at  once  much  relieved ;  she  coald  now  hear  my  watch  with  her  letl  ear  15 
inches  off,  and  with  her  right  one  about  4  feet.  Notwithstanding  tbia  important 
improvement,  her  hearing  was  not  yet  in  a  normal  or  healthy  state. 

The  next  da^,  I  inserted  the  catheter  into  the  month  of  the  BuBtachian  tobe; 
upon  blowing  in,  I  heard  a  loud  rumbling  (brodelndes)  sound  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  and  was  hence  led  at  once  to  suspect  a  mucous  obstruction  of 
that  cavity.  The  application  of  the  air  condenser  placed  ibis  conjecture  beyond 
a  donbt,  althoagh  a  slight  pain  in  the  ear,  and  a  deterioration  of  the  hearing 
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down  to  two  feet  was  for  a  short  time  the  eonsequence.  On  tlie  39lh  she  heard 
my  watch  at  28  inches  with  her  left  ear,  and  at  7  feet  with  her  right  one.  The 
sound  in  the  ear  was  scarcely  perceived  any  more  with  this  ear.  After  repeated 
moderate  applications  of  the  condenser,  the  distance  of  hearing  reached,  on  the 
3d  February,  to  14  feet  on  the  left  side,  and  30  on  the  right,  without  any  sound 
whatever  in  this  ear.  I  now,  therefore,  introduced  the  compressed  air  only  into 
the  left  ear,  and  so  completely  did  it  cleanse  this  ear  also,'  that  on  the  9th  Febru- 
ary,-—fourteen  days,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  the  case,  it  also  could  hear 
my  watch  at  30  feet  oif,  with  a  slight  remainder  of  noise  in  the  ear,  kept  up  by 
the  baleful  practice  of  cold-washing  the  ear. 

This  patient  had  taken  no  medicines  whatever,  and  had  only  been  put  upon  a 
diy  diet.  The  accuracy  of  this  communication  will  be  confirmed  by  Piivy-Conn- 
ciflor  Dr.  Steinriick,  as  physician  to  the  Lieder  family. 

Case  II. — Wilhelm  Reschke,  aged  17,  (employed  in  Petri's  circulating 
library,)  slenderly  formed,  thin,  and  of  a  pale  complexion,  complained  since  he 
was  four  years  old  of  noise  in  the  ear,  difficulty  of  hearing,  much  phlegm  in  his 
mouth,  sore  throats,  swollen  glands  and  uvula,  and  stoppings  in  the  nose.  For 
these  complaints,  which  stil]  subsisted,  he  put  himself  under  my  care  on  the  17th 
September,  1836.  He  could  then  hear  my  watch  at  2  feet  with  his  left  ear,  and 
at  16  inches  with  his  right  one. 

On  examining  the  organ,  I  found  the  external  passages  healthy^.  The  air, 
when  blown  through  the  catheter  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  did  not  immediately, 
on  the  left  side,  penetrate  as  far  as  the  drum,  but  did  so  very  distinctly  on  the 
right  side,  with  an  instantaneous  extension  of  the  distance  at  which  my  watch 
was  heard  to  4  feet,  and  with  the  sensatidh  of  great  freeness  and  lightness  in  the 
whole  head.  By  this  result,  the  existence  of  an  obstruction  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  was  established. 

In  the  second  sitting  the  air  reached  the  drum  on  the  left  side  likewise,  and 
was  accompanied  with  a  feeling  as  if  it  were  working  itself  through  a  dense 
mass,  a  feeling  which  did  not  disappear  until  after  several  repetitions  of  the  air 
douche.  It  then  gave  way  to  a  greater  lightness  in  the  ear.  The  hearing  dis- 
tance was  improved  to  4  ^et. 

Seven  other  sittings  before  the  air  condenser  followed  this  one,  the  last  was 
on  the  1st  October,  in  which  the  air  struck  quite  freely  and  clearly  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum;  the  sound  had  altogether  ceased,  and  both  ears 
continued  to  hear  my  watch  at  a  distance  of  30  feet. 

The  cure  was  now  complete,  and  has  since  remained  without  deterioration. 
The  patient  had  taken  no  medicines;  I  had  only  forbidden  him  mucilaginous 
nourishment  and  beverage. 

Case  III. — Carl  Donath,  9  years  old,  of  tender,  weak  constitution,  delicate 
nose,  small  lively  eyes,  and  great  general  vivacity,  suffered  from  his  earliest 
youth  from  hardness  of  hearing,  proneness  to  coughs  and  colds,  much  phlegm  in 
the  throat,  without  any'swelling  of  the  glands.  Noises  in  the  ear  had  been  fre- 
(|uent  until  the  last  three  months,  but  since  then  none  at  all,  without  any  change 
in  the  rest  of  his  condition. 

When  he  requested  my  assistance  in  October  1836,  he  could  hear  my  watch 
at  5  inches  with  the  left  ear,  and  at  4  with  the  right  one.  I  found  the  membrana 
iympani  on  both  sides  slightly  thickened.  Delicate  veins  ran  along  the  manu^ 
brium  mallei.  When  the  catheter  was  introduced  into  the  opening  of  the  Eostar 
chian  tube,  the  air  which  was  blown  in,  penetrated,  with  a  loud  rumbling  (brc^ 
deln)  to  the  drum,  and  the  hearing  was  instantly  extended  to  a  distance  of  2 
feet  for  the  left  ear,  and  3  for'  the  nght  one;  by  which  the  existence  of  mucous 
obstruction  in  the  middle  ear  was  put  beyond  a  doubt. 

So  in  the  second  sitting  also,  I  only  blew  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and 
this  was  sufficient  to  extend  the  hearing  distance  on  the  left  side  to  5  feet,  and 
on  the  right  to  5}. 

In  the  third  sitting  I  had  recourse  to  the  condenser;  after  whieh,  the  distance 
reached  to  8  feet  on  the  left  side,  and  6  on  the  right.  In  the  fourUi  sitting  it 
was  15  feet  on  each  side,  and  in  this  manner  the  hearing  continued  to  improve 
after  each  individual  sitting.  At  last,  on  22d  November,  (in  the  eighth  sitting,) 
the  air  streamed  altogether  clear,  and  without  any  rumble,  against  ti^  membraiie 
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of  the  dram;  after  which  my  watch  was  audible  to  each  ear  at  a  distance  of  30 
fiset.  This  healthy  state  has  been  constantly  preser?ed  ever  since,  notwithstand- 
ing many  colds.  It  was  simply  the  result  of  the  excellent  working  of  the  air 
condenser,  which  was  aided  only  by  a  thin  strong  diet,  without  any  assistance  of 
medicines. 

Case  IV.r-^Oarl,  son  of  Biirgesmeister  Herr  Rehfeldt,  of  this  place,  10  years 
old,  of  lymphatic  constitution,  inclined  to  coughs  and  colds,  but  in  other  respects 
healthy,  had  suffered  for  some  years  intermittedly  more  or  less,  of  a  hardness  of 
hearing,  and  was  put  under  my  care  in  the  spring  of  1836.  He  then  heard  my 
watch  14  inches  off  with  his  left,  and  at  4  inches  with  his  right  ear,  and  com- 
plained of  a  violent  hissing  in  both  ears. 

I  found  both  the  external  passages  of  the  ears  perfectly  clean,  and  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  transparent  When  I  blew  through  the  catheter  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  I  heard  distinctly  a  loud  rumbling.  The  hearing  im- 
proved itself  at  once  to  20  inches  left,  and  18  inches  right  side,  so  that  an 
obstruction  of  the  middle  ear  could  be  distinctly  recognized.  It  was  of  less 
moment  that  the  entire  hollow  oi  the  opening  was  covered  with  clammy  slimcy 
and  the  vthim  of  the  palate  was  found  to  be  slightly  red,  and  very  relaxed. 

I  first  put  the  patient  upon  a  diet  of  dry,  thin,  strong  food,  and  gave  him  a 
mild  aperient.  On  the  1st  of  June  I  began  the  direct  treatment  of  the  ear  with 
the  air  condenser,  at  first  with  great  caution.  In  the  second  sitting  on  the  4th 
of  Jane,  the  stream  penetrated  with  a  loud  rumbling,  and  at  last  with  a  sharp 
explosion,  against  the  membrane  of  each  ear;  whereupon  the  hearing  distance 
increased,  to  3  feet  left,  and  9  feet  right,  and  the  sound  in  the  ear  suddenly  ceased 
entirely.  » 

It  would  be  tedious  to  bring  before  the  reader  the  course  of  the  treatment 
through  each  single  sitting.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  the  first  week 
of  the  cure,  the  mucous  accretion  of  the  cavity  of  the  drum  constantly  reappeared 
soon  after  the  sittings,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  hearing  distance; 
that  this  was  again  extended  by  each  douche,  the  air  always  rushing  in  with  a 
strong  rumbling,  and  always  bearing  out  on  its  return  through  the  nose  a  great 
quantity  of  slime,  until  after  forty-eight  sittings,  (the  last  of  which  was  on  the 
S6^  September,)  the  mucous  congestion  was  altogether  removed,  so  that  the  air 
streamed  freely  and  clearly  upon  the  drum,  and  my  watch  was  heard  by  each  ear 
at  a  distance  of  30  feet.  This  excellent  state  of  hearing  has  maintained  itself 
without  variation  until  now,  through  all  the  changes  of  the  winter;  only  out  of 
caution  I  still  apply  the  douche  to  both  ears  once  in  four  weeks,  and  forbid  all 
slimy,  unctuous,  and  such  sorts  of  food  and  beverage. 

The  Counsellor  Dr.  Grafe,  I^ouse  Physician  to  the  Rehfeldt  family,  can  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  this  communication.* — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal^  Jan.  1838. 
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Popular  Medicine:  or.  Family  Adviser;  consisting  of  Outlines  of 
Jinalomy^  Physiology,  and  Hygiene:  with  such  Hints  on  the  PraC' 
lice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, as  may  prove  useful  to  Families  when  regular  Physicians 
cannot  be  procured,  ^c,  fyc.  By  Reynell  Coaxes,  M.D.,  Fallow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia;  formerly  Resident  Surgeon 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  dec,  <&:c.  Assisted  by  several  Medical 
Friends.     Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1838.  pp.  614.  8vo. 

This  work,  by  Dr.  Reynell  Coates,  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  class.  We  must 
even  add,  that  it  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  removal  of  our  fears  of  the 

*  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  of  the  iidnQirflble  digest  of  Kramer^s  work  oa 
Diteaset  of  the  Ear  in  the  British  and  Foreig^n  Medical  Review,  and  inserted  in  the 
Seventh  number  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  Journal. — Ed.  Eclect.  Jounv. 
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donbtfal  if  not  sinister  tendency  of  an  attempt  to  produce  a  system  of  Popular  or 
Domestic  Medicine.  Positive  good  will  result  to  them  who  shall  study  and  take 
pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  precepts  in  the  Fir9t  Part^  or  that 
which  consists  mainly  of  an  **  Outline  of  Anatomy"  and  "  Remarks  on  Hygiene," 
in  the  work  before  us.  These  are  an  appropriate  and  a  necessary  introduction  to 
the  Second  Part,  in  which  the  brief  indications  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  and 
accidents  by  the  aids  of  surgery  and  medicine,  are  set  forth.  After  a  survey  of 
his  labours  in  these  matters,  we  feel  inclined  to  join  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Coates, 
who,  in  his  preface,  expresses  his  belief  "  that  the  principal  evils  which  have 
resulted  and  are  likely  to  result  hereafter  from  attempts  at  popular  medical 
instruction,  are  attributable  rather  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
treated  than  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself."  So  broad  is  the  contrast  between 
both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  his  task,  and  the  systems  of  popular  medicine 
hitherto  published,  that  the  author  of  the  present  treatise  need  not  be  under  any 
apprehensions  from  his  name  being  placed  **  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  some 
previous  authors,  whom  to  rival,  or  with  whom  to  affiliate,  falls  not  within  the 
compass  of  his  ambition." 

The  present  age  is  one  of  transition.  It  is  characterised  by  an  eagerness  and 
a  longing  for  the  enjoyment  of  principles,  which  are  themselves  but  faintly 
seen,  and  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  One  thing  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted,  however:  mankind  has  been  too  long  amused  and  occupied  with  the 
jingle  of  words  and  phrases;  sometimes  thrown  into  the  shape  of  Aristotleian 
syllogisms,  although  poor  Aristotle  was  as  innocent  of  them  as  Confucius  him- 
self; sometimes  into  proverbs ;  and  not  seldom  into  poetical  imaginings  and  meta- 
physical abstractions.  If  a  people  now  run  wild  and  show  evidences,  as  in  the 
olden  time,  of  epidemic  insanity,  it  is  not  for  a  chimera,  nor  without  a  knowledge 
of  what  they  would  be  at.  The  thing  is  before  them,  though  it  may  be  still  at  a 
distance.  They  may  lose  their  way,  get  involved  in  quagmires,  and  waste  their 
strength  in  the  attempt;  but  reach  the  object  of  their  pursuit  they  will.  The 
obstructions  which  the  physical  world  interposed  between  nations  and  communi- 
ties are  now  being  rapidly  removed ;  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  at  work  incessantly, 
and  with  singular  success,  to  establish  a  ready  intercourse  between  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  procure  an  interchange  of  products  of  the  soil  and  of  manu- 
facturing skill.  Science  is  made  to  minister  in  a  thousand  shapes  to  our  wants 
and  tastes  by  multiplied  and  endless  variety  of  machinery.  Not  less  potent,  in 
its  ethical  bearings,  is  the  modern  science  of  government,  which  shows  the  mode 
in  which  masses  can  be  brought  to  counteract  and  restrain  the  undue  influence 
and  selfishness  of  the  few. 

But  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  are  more  confident  of  the  power  of  the 
various  agencies  which  have  been  set  in  motion,  than  satisfied  with  the  security 
which  they  furnish  us.  The  steam-engine  and  the  democratic  spirit  are  both  in 
full  play:  both  have  performed  wonders ;  but  the  safety-valve  in  either  is  not 
always  watched,  or  it  is  foolishly  kept  down,  and  we  have  sad  explosions.  Some- 
times the  authorised  conductors  of  both  are  asleep,  or  intoxicated  with  liquor  or 
their  elevated  position ;  and  ruin  alike  comes  on  those  within  the  range  of  the 
machinery  which  they  were  placed  to  regulate.  The  world  at  large,  however, 
is  intent  on  perfecting  these  things; — it  sees  its  obvious  interest  in  doing  so,  and 
it  will  succeed.  In  the  meantime  no  small  risk  is  incurred  in  the  transition — 
that  iS|  daring  the  period  of  experiment. 
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•  IXttriog  all  this  time,  whilst  svch  extraofdinary  ingenaity  is  displayed  to  save 
labour^  aad  to  place  man  in  a  position  in  which  he  shall  enjoy  the  greatest 
freedom  with  the  greatest  securityf  the  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass.  He 
neitlier  measares  nor  exercises  his  full  powers;— or  if  he  do,  it  is  in  a  wrong 
direction.  Intent  upon  modifying  his  relations  with  the  external  world,  and  muK 
tlplying  and  diversifying  the  products  of  machinery,  he  allows  his  own  machine 
to  be  sadly  abused  and  worn  out  before  its  time.  He  bas  done  every  thing  but 
that  for  which  any  thing  is  Taluable— retain  his  own  powers  of  usefulness  and 
enjoyment,  by  a  methodical  exercise  of  them.  Men  will  be  seen  devoting  them- 
selves to  a  study  of  the  doctrine  of  forces  and  its  application  to  machinery,  so 
that  the  greatest  power  shall  be  brought  into  action  with  the  least  loss  or  friction, 
who  forget  that  their  own  joints,  their  spine,  and  their  muscles  are  mechanical 
contriTances  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  which,  to  keep  in  order,  they  must  usot 
and  whilst  using,  watch  not  to  overstrain  by  excess,  nor  to  allow  to  become 
stiff  by  defect  of  motion.  They  will  oil  metallic  hinges  and  locks,  but  forget 
the  means  to  procure  the  lubricating  fluid  or  synovia  for  their  own  hinge-like 
joints.  They  will  exhibit  the  evidences  of  elasticity  in  the  spring  of  ^  watch, 
and  show  with  what  care  this  must  be  protected ;  but  they  take  no  heed  about 
the  beautiful  and  perfect  elastic  spring  of  their  own  spinal  column,  on  which  the 
kaul-*-4hat  noble  and  directing  part— *rides  freely  and  safely.  Eagerly  occupied 
in  inquiries  into  the  various  manifestations  of  mind,  constituting  ethics,  religion, 
metaphysics,  and  politics,  they  are  too  often  ignorant  of  the  instrument,  itself,,  of 
mind,  or  at  least  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  best  and  most  usefully  exercised. 
Admirers  of  beauty  and  grace,  they  overlook  the  conditions  for  the  possessiont 
display  and  retention  of  these  qualities ;  and  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  there  are 
fixed  and  irreversible  laws  of  the  animal  economy  which  they  are  bound  to  study, 
but  for  which  they  attempt  to  substitute  their  own  arbitrary  notions. 

Still,  as  we  have  said  before,  mankind  has  glimpses  if  not  distinct  vision  of 
that  which  it  wants  for  its  physical  and  moral  amelioration.  The  first  step  for 
reform  is  a  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  the  evil.  These  we  hear  now 
from  various  quarters.  It  is  admitted  that,  although  increased  power  is  gained 
for  the  accomplishment  of  various  designs,  by  men  in  masses,  or  in  crowded 
communities,  and  that  the  scale  of  humanity  seems  to  be  higher  than  before,  the 
individual  deteriorates,  as  if  he  had  parted  with  a  portion  of  his  energy  to  increase 
the  general  strength.  He  is  physically  weaker,  his  mental  faculties,  prematurely 
and  excessively  exercised,  are  sooner  exhausted  than  would  happen  in  due  course 
of  time,  or  through  inevitable  natural  decay.  But  still  w  orse :  the  mass,  strong  by 
the  first  assemblage  of  individuals  with  their  personal  prowess  and  vivacity,  does 
not  in  its  turn  send  out  individuals,  the  creatures  and  children  of  its  workings, 
equal  to  those  from  whom  it  was  formed. 

The  social  principle,  which  was  intended  to  strengthen,  and  in  some  respects 
''does  bring  strength,  is  now  a  cause  of  individual  weakness ;  since  it  is  not  the 
expression  or  result  of  individual  wants  and  tastes,  but  an  abstraction,  an  arbi- 
trary standard.  Imitativeness  becomes  the  dominant  feeling ;  but  it  works  without 
a  knowledge  of  adaptation.  Hence  in  education  we  see  a  desire  manifested  i\mX 
children  and  youth  should  learn  every  thing  and  know  every  thing.  The  desire 
is  natural,  though  somewhat  extravagant:  but  the  means  for  its  realization,— 
what  are  theyl    Tlie  very  opposite  of  those  which  an  acquaintance  with  the 
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lK>dy  and  mind  would  have  pointed  ont.  Tney  seem  to  be  predicated  of  a  sepa^ 
jsation,  voluntary  and  complete,  for  every  person,  of  mind  from  body;  and  of  the 
possibility  of  the  former  preserving  all  its  freshness  and  vigour,  notwithstanding* 
the  languor,  decay,  and  disease  of  the  latter.  Hoar  after  boor  soccessive  appeals 
are  made  to  the  mind  through  some  one  of  the  senses,  as  if  its  exercise  were  a 
totally  separate  and  distinct  thing  from  that  of  the  senses,  and  as  if  these  were 
not  a  part  of  the  body.  Consistently  with  this  absnrd  idealism  is  the  practice  of 
abstracting  as  much  as  possible  the  young  persons  being  educated  from  that 
world  in  which  they  are  to  live  and  play  an  important  part.  They  are  required 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  matter  in  all  its  relations,  and  of  the  physical  agencies 
by  which  they  are  and  are  to  be  habitually  impressed,-— by  talking  about  them, 
by  reading  about  them,  by  committing  to  memory  aphorisms  about  them ;  but  to 
go  abroad,  to  look  at,  to  feel,  to  try,  and  be  made  to  watch,  their  influences  and 
operation  on  themselves  and  others,  is  not  thought  of.  They  are  told  of  penal* 
ties,  without  learning  how  they  are  incurred.  They  are  promised  enjoyment, 
without  learning  how  it  is  to  be  procured. 

We  are  yet  in  a  state  of  transition.  Principles  are  begun  to  be  admitted;  but 
a  practice  contradictory  to  them  is  still  allowed.  Mildness  and  persuasion  with 
children  are  becoming  popular  doctrines,  as  they  ever  should  be.  The  natural 
cheerfulness  of  these  little  beings  should,  we  are  told,  be  encouraged,  and  time 
and  space  allowed  to  them  for  exercise  and  amusements.  But  whilst  the  tongue 
of  a  parent  inculcates  good  temper  and  an  avoidance  of  passionate  violence,  the 
hand  holds  out  some  vile  compound  of  cake,  pastry,  or  confection,  a  substance 
which,  affecting  the  mind  through  the  stomach,  works  more  powerfully  than  all 
lessons,  and  causes  the  child  to  be  querulous  and  unhappy,  and  to  create  Unhap- 
piness  for  others.  If  Oxercise  be  recommended  and  time  given,  the  dress  is  such 
as  to  almost  enchain  the  limbs  and  to  prevent  the  requisite  and  varied  movements 
of  the  body  in  general.  Grace  is  attempted  to  be  reached  through  a  course  of 
training,  the  common  effect  of  which  must  be  deformity. 

We  repeat  it:  these  and  analogous  evils  are  beginning  to  be  seen  and  felt,  and 
a  change  and  a  reform  are  called  for.  The  means  of  preserving  health  and  of 
avoiding  disease,  either  taught  in  separate  works  or  in  connexion  with  systems 
of  education,  are  now  received  with  great  favour.  On  such  topics  as  health  and 
morals,  in  which  all  are  concerned,  and  on  which  all  are  called  upon  to  deliberate, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  common  stock  of  facts  and  knowledge,  from 
which  to  obtain  materials  for  diversified  application  and  under  various  contin- 
gencies. An  indispensable  part  of  this  stock  is  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  modifications  to  which  it  is  subject- 
ed by  the  external  agents  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact,  from  which  it 
draws  the  materials  for  its  support,  the  excitants  to  its  movements,  and  by  which, 
when  in  excess  or  irregularly  acting,  it  is  diseased  and  not  seldom  destroyed. 
The  mind, — the  morals  and  intellect,  are  also  modified  by  these  external  agents, 
or  rather  through  the  body  acted  on  by  them. 

Amongst  the  works  calculated  to  contribute  to  this  desirable  end,  of  enlight* 
ening  people  generally  on  the  above  important  matters,  we  would  place  the 
**  Family  Adviser*'  of  Dr.  Coates,  especially  that  portion  of  it  entitled  ^<  OutUne 
of  Jinatomtf*'  and  "  Hemarka  on  Hygiene^'^^  The  first  is  a  clear  and  condensed 
description,  with  illustrative  engravings,  of  the  several  paits  of  which  the  living 
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body  is  composed.  The  second  abounds  with  sound  and  practical  precepts  for 
'&e  maintenance  of  these  parts  in  their  healthy  state  separately  and  in  their  har- 
monious relations  with  each  other. 

Under  the  head  of  ^*  Food'*  the  author  indulges  in  very  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  preparation  of  aliments,  and  on  the  importance  of  their  being 
fairly,  we  were  going  to  say  honestly,  introduced  into  the  stomach ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  regular  and  complete  mastication  should  precede  deglutition.  The 
abominations  by  the  use  of  tobacco  are  succinctly  noticed ;  and  an  explanation 
is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  injurious.  So  long  as  the  present  fashions 
of  using  tobacco, — unhealthy,  unseemly,  often  disgusting,  if  not  actually  bestial, 
as  they  are,-— prevail,  this  age  cannot  reproach  those  which  have  gone  before  it 
with  barbarism  or  ignorance. 

When  speaking  of  the  use  of  stimuhHng  drinkg^  Dr.  Coates  tells  us  the  two 
important  truths— 1.  ^^  Alcohol  in  its  pure  state  is  a  rapid  poison,  which  acts 
powerfully  on  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact"  2.  *^  Alcohol  diluted 
is  a  slow  poison,  and  like  most  other  articles  of  the  same  class,  may  occasionally 
prove  useful  in  maintaining  health  or  curing  disease ;  but  an  habitual  resort  to 
any  of  the  liquors  containing  this  article,  whether  the  quantity  taken  be  large  or 
small,  invariably  injures  the  health,  though  from  the  slowness  of  the  approach  of 
its  ill  consequences,  they  frequently  escape  notice,  and  when  perceived,  are 
often  attributed  to  other  causes.'* 

Dilated  alcohol,  as  we  find  it  in  ardent  spirits,  is  indeed  a  slow  poison,  the 
drunkard  who  has  reached  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  may  be  heard  to  exclaipii. 
Alas!  not  so  slow  either,  will  respond  the  widowed  mother  of  an  only  son,  who 
has  been  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life  by  an  indulgence  in  the  use  of  these  drinks. 
Not  so  slow,  will  respond  the  wife  who  witnesses  the  rapid  prostration  of  the 
powers  of  life,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  intellect  of  her  husband, — a  sot  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood.  How  few,  after  all,  are  there  of  these  devil's  decoys,  these 
intemperate  old  men.  How  exceedingly  small  the  proportion  to  those  who  began 
life  with  them,  and  who  engaged  in  a  similar  course  of  intemperance. 

We  might,  if  it  were  important  in  this  place,  dispute  some  of  the  propositions 
advanced  by  Dr.  Coates  on  the  subject  of  tropical  hygiene,  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  admits  that  the  mortality  among  new  comers 
who  use  brandy,  or  any  other  alcoholic  liquor,  in  tropical  climates,  is  excessive : 
«« so  much  that  it  has  been  said  that  one-half  of  all  the  foreigners  settling  in 
Calcutta  and  its  vicinity,  die  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  and  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  indiscretion  in  employing  stimulant  drinks  which  the  custom 
of  the  country  places  before  them !"  But  the  author  alleges — ^'  If  the  old  resi- 
dents in  India  were  deprived  of  their  brandy,  or  other  stimulus,  the  mortality 
among  them  would  probably  be  raised  to  the  same  standard."  If  by  '^  other"  is 
meant  analogous  stimulus,  and  not  any  of  the  condiments  so  largely  furnished 
by  nature  in  those  regions,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Coates  is  mistaken.  Under  what 
circumstances,  in  regard  to  regimen,  do  these  persons  become  ^^  old  residents  ?" 
Have  they,  from  the  date  of  their  arrival,  continued  to  use  ardent  spirits  ?  If 
they  have,  they  will  claim,  under  the  laws  of  habit,  the  necessity  of  persevering 
in  their  use,— as  old  persons  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  claimed  to 
do.  It  was  once  thought  to  be  the  height  of  folly  and  cruelty  to  advocate  and 
recommend  abstinence  from  this  class  of  drinks  to  persons  advanced  in  life,  who 
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had  always  been  aceastomed  to  drink  them.  Ample  experience  has  now  shown 
that,  as  a  general  practice,  it  was  not  only  innocaous,  but  positiyely  beneficial  on 
the  score  of  health  and  pleasurable  bodily  and  mental  feelings*  We  may  well 
doubt  that  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  we  should  have  to  call  it  idiosyn- 
crasies, produced  by  a  tropical  climate,  are  such  as  to  call  for  hygienic  obserr- 
ances,  as  far  as  concerns  drink,  so  different  from  those  in  northern  latitudes. 

But  again ;  were  we  to  suppose  that  *'  old  residents  in  India"  had  passed  the 
first  period,  in  that  country,  in  habits  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  which 
we  are  assured,  on  positive  testimony,  they  can  and  ought  to  do,  if  they  would 
live  and  live  comfortably,  will  it  be  argued  that  they  should  afterwards  change 
their  course,  and  on  the  plea  of  old  residence  and  its  alleged  concomitant  wants, 
have  recourse  to  brandy  and  water,  and  its  like.  Were  they  to  do  so,  would  it 
not  be  rightfully  argUed  that,  in  thus  subjecting  themselves  to  a  new  and  diffu- 
sible stimulus,  one  which  acts  with  such  power  on  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  they  would  renew  theii^  early  susceptibilities  io  tropical  heat,  and  the 
accidents  of  a  tropical  climate ;  in  fact,  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  accli- 
mation a  second  time. 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  important  questions,  the  adage  in  medio  tuOggifnus  is 
by  no  means  of  correct  and  safe  application,  any  more  than  sundry  other  maxiins 
not  Horatian.  It  is  easy  to  take  up  a  middle  ground  in  a  vexed  question ;  but 
to  be  able  to  show,  by  sound  reasons,  that  it  is  the  proper  as  well  as  the  prudent 
position,  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  The  difficulty  does  not  proceed  from  the  want 
of  ability  of  the  advocate,  hot  from  the  want  of  warrantable  premises  from  which 
to  deduce  his  inferences.  There  are  refinements  of  doctrine  in  one  or  two  pages 
of  this  part  of  Dr.  Coates's  work  which  will  furnish  plausible  pretexts  for  drink- 
ing ardent  spirits,  if  not  for  getting  drunk  on  them,  which  we  could  wish  had 
been  omitted.  ^ 

Under  the  successive  heads  of  Clothing  and  Cleanliness,  Air  and  Moisture, 
Exercises,  the  Food  and  Exercises  of  Children,  Errors  of  Female  School  Disci- 
pline, and,  finally,  of  Matrimony,  the  reader  will  find  a  large  amount  of  highly 
instructive  and  available  matter.  It  is  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  see  a  man 
of  talents  and  attainments,  and  a  shrewd,  albeit  peculiar  observer,  engaged  in 
enlightening  his  fellow  men  on  these  important  subjects*  That  they  will  thank 
him,  and  prove  their  appreciation  oi  his  services  to  them  by  an  observance  of  his 
precepts,  we  can.  readily  believe,  as  we  sincerely  hope. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  third  chapter,  that  between  the  one  on  the 
**  Outline  of  Anatomy,"  and  the  other,  <^  Remarks  on  Hygiene."  It  contains 
many  useful  remarks  on  the  phenomena  which  are  evinced  in  morbid  changes  on 
the  living  human  body :  but  its  title  is  a  misnomer, — ^it  is  headed  '^  Physiological 
Remarks;"  whereas,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  section  on  Hutritian  and 
JMmilation^  the  remarks  are  on  Pathology,  not  Physiology.  The  author  alleges^ 
as  a  reason  for  this  innovation,  «'  that  these  branches,"  the  latter  mentioned, 
which  treats  of  the  operations  and  actions  of  the  healthy  living  body,  and  the 
former,  which  treats  of  the  same  actions  when  in  a  state  of  disease,  **  are  as 
intimately  connected  with  each  other  as  is  the  art  of  making  a  watch  with  the 
art  of  keeping  it  in  order."  With  equal  propriety  might  anatomy  be  merged  in 
physiology,  under  the  plea,  and  a  very  natural  and  proper  one,  that  we  cannot 
understand  nor  reason  for  a  moment  on  the  functions  or  offices  without  a  know- 
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ledge  of  the  structure  of  the  organs  or  instraments  by  which  they  are  performed. 
Precisely,  because  the  dWisioD  between  physiology  and  pathology  is  general 
among  medical  authors,  ought  it  to  be  adopted  by  a  writer  who  addresses  the 
unlearned  reader.  The  tyro  or  novice,  in  any  science,  ought  not  to  have  his  atten- 
tion taxed  with  abstruse  propositions  or  terms,  the  full  meaning  and  explanation 
of  which  are  not  found  in  the  works  and  language  of  the  teacherd  of  that  science. 
He  will  be  discouraged  if  he  find,  on  referring  to  these  works  and  teachers,  that 
what  he  had  thought  to  be  elementary  was  copaplex  and  disputable  at  the  very 
outset.  In  the  present  instance,  he  will  consult  most  physiological  writings  in 
vain  for  farther  elucidation  of  such  topics  as  ^^the  reproduction  of  parts  as  dis" 
played  in  the  healing  of  wounds s^^  **  symptomatic  fever;^^  •*  irritation  and  hyper" 
nutrition  ;^^  ^^  capillary  irritation — injlammaiion,^*  There  are,  we  well  know, 
some  works  on  Physiology  in  which  these  matters  are  discussed ;  but  they  are, 
for  that  very  reason,  the  ones  which  could  be  read  or  consulted  with  the  least 
profit  by  the  general  reader. 

It  cannot  be  expected  of  us  to  engage  in  any  thing  like  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Ooates's  book,  viz.,  **  the  Practical  Direc- 
tions for  die  Treatment  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Gases."  The  surgical  chapters 
are  evidently  written  by  a  person  who  is  full  of  his  subject,  and  has  studied  it 
long  and  well.  If  the  general  reader  should  complain  that  the  limits  are  fre- 
quently passed  beyond  which  the  reasonings  and  practice  cannot  be  carried  out 
by  him,  a  professional  person,  on  the  other  hand,  and  particularly  a  regular 
student  of  medicine,  will  thank  the  author  for  this  very  copiousness  of  principles 
and  illustrations. 

The  strictly  medical  portion  of  the  work  struck  us  as  rather  meagre  in  its 
descriptions  of  disease  and  designation  of  treatment.  But  this,  which  would  be 
a  fault  in  a  regular  system  of  medicine  written  for  the  profession,  seem3  to  us,  on 
second  thoughts,  to  be  a  positive  recommendation  to  a  ^*  Family  Adviser."  We 
cannot  duly  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  task  has  been  per- 
formed, without  bearing  in  mind  the  declared  intention  of  its  author  in  preparing 
it  for  publication.    It  is  conveyed  in  the  following  sentence :— « 

*'  We  shall  endeavour  to  engross,  in  the  present  chapter,  such  information 
only  as  may  be  safely  and  advantageously  communicated  to  the  intelligent  who 
are  not  of  the  profession,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  save  human  life  and  suffering 
where  higher  assistance  is  inaccessible  or  unobtainable  in  time,  without  encour- 
aging that  rashness  which  induces  the  empiric,  and  certainly  the  ignorant  profes- 
sions sectaries,  to  rush  into  fearful  responsibilities,  unnecessarily  or  criminally/^ 

We  find,  under  the  head  of  Fever,  many  useful  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
the  patient  and  government  of  the  sick  room,  as  far  as  these  matters  depend  upon 
the  direction  and  kindness  of  a  friend  and  nurse.  ^<; 

Is'  the  practice  recommended  in  croup  that  which  combines  efficiency  with 
easy  performance  by  the  mother,  or  other  watchful  guardian  of  the  child  ?  We 
read : — **  In  domestic  practice,  where  medical  advice  cannot  be  instantly  obtained, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  waiting.  Let  the  little  patient  be  bled  very  freely  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case,  unless  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  child 
render  bleeding  decidedly  improper.'*  T^en  follow  directions  to  bring  on  vomit- 
in?*  by  the  administration  of  antimonial  wine,  and,  if  need  be,  by  the  additional 
aid  of  the  warm  bath.  The  advice,  as  quoted,  takes  for  granted,  that  bleeding 
can  be  performed  in  the  absence  of  a  physician;  whereas  the  probability  is,  that 

24*  . 
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there  is  no  person  present  who  can  clo  iu  Is  it  of  such  indispensable  importance 
as  just  inculcated  1  Our  own  experience  prompts  to  the  reply  that  it  is  not ; 
and  that,  in  a  majority  of  attacks  of  croup,  present  relief  and  saving  of  life,  and 
often  removal  of  the  disease,  with  common  care  afterwards,  will  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  to  bring  on  free  vomiting.  If  this  result  is  obtained  with 
difficulty,  the  patient  should  be  put  and  kept,  if  even  for  an  hour,  in  the  tvarm, 
not  hot  bath.  Should  the  symptoms  afterwards,  we  will  suppose  on  the  morn- 
ing following  the  night  of  the  attack,  show  an  extension  of  the  irritation  to  the 
bronchiae ;  and  there  is  hoarseness  and  dry  cough,  with  activity  of  pulse,  the 
lancet  can  then  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage,  and  probably  with  more  con- 
venience than  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  in  which  the  disease  made  its  fearful 
attack. 

Calomel,  we  are  told,  **  should  never  be  employed  by  the  unprofessional 
assistant'*  in  croup,  although  it  is  mentioned  as  the  third  of  the  remedies  princi- 
pally relied  on ; — these  are  bleeding,  emeticSt  and  calomeU  In  the  next  page 
we  read, — **  A  single  dose  of  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel  at  the  commence- 
ment is  both  safe  and  advisable."  The  mother,  who  desires  to  save  her  child 
from  a  second  attack  of  croup,  will  always,  on  the  morning  following  the  firsts 
administer  something  which  shall  ireely  act  on  the  bowels  of  the  little  patient* 
A  dose  of  calomel  as  above,  followed,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  hours,  by  a 
table-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  both  a  safe  and  efficient 
preventive  of  the  dreaded  result  just  indicated. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  indeed  it  will  be  strongly  denied,  or  the  faith  of  th^ 
largest  experience,  that  brandy  and  laudanum  is  the  remedy  ibr  the  collapse  of 
cholera,  as  set  forth  in  the  work  before  us,  page  454. 

But,  as  already  stated,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  pass  in  critical 
review  the  several  chapters  of  "  Popular  Medicine,  or  Family  Adviser."  Our 
aim  has  been  merely  to  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  general  nature,  composition, 
and  tendency  of  the  work* 

Lectures  on  Lithotomy^  delivered  at  the  New  Fork  HospitaU  Decembert 
1837.  By  Alexander  H.  Stevjsns,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  New  York; 
Adlard  &  Saunders.  1838.  pp.  93.  8vo.  With  four  lithographic 
engravings. 

These  lectures,  two  in  number,  by  Dr.  Stevens,  are  on  a  subject  which  is  ever 
important  to  the  surgeon.  Whilst  in  the  great  differences  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
best  kind  of  operation  for  stone  and  of  the  instruments  to  be  used,  we  see  any 
thing  but  proof  of  certainty  in  surgery  more  than  is  claimed  in  medicine,  we 
must  still  admit  the  necessity  of  continued  investigation  on  the  subject  of  litho- 
tomy, and  award  praise  to  him  who  introduces  a  new- means  to  render  it  more 
fecile  and  safe. 

In  the  first  lecture.  Dr.  Stevens  thns  opens  the  subject: — "  Entertaining,  in 
common  with  the  great  majority  of  surgeons  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of 
CheSelden,  the  conviction  that  the  best  modes  of  lithotomy  involve  a  division  of 
the  urethra  and  prostate,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  these  alone." 

The  LATERAX«,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French,  the  lateralized  operation^  is  th«re 
described  as  the  one  which  is  now  almost  exclusively  piajctised* 
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For  the  »tatistieal  rduma  of  the  opeiation,  as  given  in  the  lectare,  it  seems  that 
Ponteau  estimated  the  fatal  results  of  operations  for  stone  at  1  in  40.  Bichat  at 
1  in  6,  8,  and  9.  Cheselden  at  1  in  10^.  Douglass,  Cheselden,  and  Middleton, 
at  1  in  6  in  the  high  operation  combined  with  incisioo  in  perinaeo.  M.  Oiviale 
estimates  the  mortality  as  nearly  1  in  4;  Sir  A.  Cooper  at  1  in  7  or  8;  and  this 
last  is  probably  a  just  estimate.  Dupuytren  gives  us  the  results  of  notes,  tak^en 
daring  a  period  of  ten  years,  of  the  cases  of  operation  for  stone  in  public  and 
private  practice  in  Paris  and  its  environs,  to  be  from  1  in  5  to  1  in  6. 

**  Individual  operators  have  published  results  far  more  successful  than  those 
here  given.  Thus,  Mr.  Martineau  of  Norwich,  Eneland,  has  published  a  table, 
showing  eighty-four  successful  operations  to  two  deaths.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  his  patients  were  boys,  and  some  of  them  females,  and 
that  he  encountered  but  two  large  stones.  One  of  these  cases  proved  fatal.  Mr. 
Martineau  operates  with  the  knife  after  the  manner  of  Cheselden. 

'*My  friend.  Dr.  Dudley,  states,  that  of  one  hundred  and  fifty*three  operations 
be  has  performed,  only  four  have  proved  unsuccessful.  This  result  places  him 
first  in  the  list  of  successful  lithotomists.  He  uses  the  grorget  of  Cline— «  flat, 
single-winged  instrument  cutting  on  one  side — and  he  never  enlarges  the  opening 
by  a  second  incision.  It  will  be  remembered  that  neither  Mr.  Martineau  nor 
Dr.  Dudley  practised  in  crowded  cities.  No  one  can  read  the  reports  and  dissec* 
tions  of  the  fatal  cases  in  London  and  Paris,  without  being  convinced  that  some 
of  the  mortality  is  owing  to  causes  foreign  to  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  Candour  obliges  me  to  make  this  concession ;  justice  to  you,  among 
whom  are  so  many  who  have  visited  or  will  visit  the  hospitals  of  the  great  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  obliges  me  to  add,  that  this  operation  is  often  done  too  much 
with  a  view  to  effect,  with  a  rapidity  unnecessarily  hazardous,  and  upon  patients 
either  not  duly  prepared  before  the  operation,  or  cared  for  suitably  after  it.  Still 
I  consider  the  lateral  operation  as  essentially  defective  and  unnecessarily 
hazardous.'* 

The  cauM9  of  death  after  the  operattm  are  next  detailed,  and  the  obfectiona  to 
the  laterai  operation  stated.  Afler  specifying  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  sinister 
accidents  in  this  operation,  even  when  performed  by  the  most  skilful.  Dr.  Stevens 
adds,  significantly  enough — *'  Such  occurrences  are  more  common  than  mere 
reading  would  lead  you  to  suppose;  for  they  are  not,  like  successful  operations, 
blazoned  forth  in  the  literature  of  the  day." 

TVie  various  means  of  performing  the  lateral  operation  are  described.  The  lec- 
turer and  author  has  performed  it  fourteen  times  in  male  subjects,  of  whom 
♦•every  one  has  ultimately  got  well,  and  entirely  so;"  yefhe  has  always  felt 
that  the  operation  was  not  so  perfect  as  it  should  be.  W  heiher  the  beaked  bis- 
toury or  the  gorget  be  used,  is,  he  thinks,  more  or  less  a  matter  of  taste,— but  as 
regards  the  bistnuri  cache  of  Frere  Come,  he  considers  it  ••  a  dangerous  instru- 
ment." The  knife  of  Langenbeck,  and  the  straight  staff'  of  Mr.  Key,  are  charac- 
terized as  "  awkward  instruments." 

Dr.  Stevens  now  prefaces  to  his  auditors  and  readers  an  account  of  the  Celsttm, 
or  bilateral  operation,  the  one  which  he  prefers,  by  a  description,  with  diagrams, 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  it.  These  parts  are  specified  and 
described  under  twenty  different  heads  in  twelve  pages  of  the  published  lecture. 
Following  this,  is  a  statement  of  the  advantages  of  ihe  bilateral  operation.  But 
of  this  there  are  three,  if  not  four  different  modes,  which  he  describes,  and 
offers  some  reflections  on.  The  Celsian  method,  proper,  is  made  clearer  by  a 
plate  copied  from  Bromfield,  the  first  surgeon,  at  least  in  modern  times,  who 
seems  to  have  fully  understood  the  text  of  the  directions  laid  down  by  Celsus. 
"  More  recently,  in  France,  Chaussier,  Beclard,  M.  Ribes,  and  Dupuytren,  have 
construed  it  in  the  same  way."  The  description  of  Dupuytren's  operation  by 
himself,  is  introduced  by  t)r.  Stevens,  who  adds  some  cautionary  comments. 

The  second  lecture  opens  with  this  announcement  :— 

**I  venture,"  sajs  Dr.  Stevens,  «'to  offer  to  the  profession  a  new  instrument 
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for  the  bilateral  section  of  the  prostate ;  in  form  it  resembles  a  large  olive,  with 
a  beak  at  the  extremity,  with  cutting  edges  at  the  sides,  parallel  to  its  longest 
axis,  and  with  a  straight  handle.  The  instrument,  of  which  there  are  three  size&y 
and  the  manner  of  employing  it,  will  be  readily  understood  by  the  annexed 
engravings.  The  grooved  staff  employed  in  connexion  with  this  instrument,  is 
as  wide  as  the  urethra  will  admit,  and  the  groove  gradually  terminates  as  it 
approaches  the  end  of  the  staff." 

Room  is  not  albwed  to  us  for  detailing,  after  its  inventor  and  the  author,  the 
advaniagesj  from  the  use  of  this  instrument,  or  the  mode  of  operating  with  it. 
Our  aim  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  surgeon,  and  of  the  professional  reader, 
properly  curious  in  such  matters,  even  though  he  may  not  propose  to  operate 
himself,  to  the  gist  of  these  lectures,  a  substitute  for  the  perusal  of  which  we  do 
not  pretend  to  give  in  any  notice  of  ours.  Two  cases  are  detailed  in  which  Dr. 
Stevens  used  this  "  prostatic  bisector." 

After  this,  the  following  points  are  noticed  in'  the  second  lecture : — Preparation 
and  choice  of  season  for  the  operation  ;  sounding  ;  sounding  the  patient  on  the  tabk  .- 
under  this  last  head  some  cases  and  useful  practical  remarks  are  introduced ; — 
extraction  of  the  stone  ;  obstacles  to  the  extraction  of  the  stone — a  valuable  section  ; 
infiltration  of  urine;  hemorrhage i  inflammation  of  the  bladder!  the  operation  in 
children/  lithotomy  in  the  female.  Dr.  SStevens  concludes,  *'  that  almost  all  cal- 
culi may  be  removed  from  the  female  bladder,  either  whole  or  broken,  by  dilata- 
tion alone." 

In  the  plates  are  exhibited  figures  of  the  ''  prostatic  bisector,"  of  the  deep 
portion  of  the  perineeum,  and  of  the  mode  of  introducing  the  prostatic  bisector. 

As  already  intimated,  we  should  suppose  that  a  desire,  or  rather  a  feeling  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  all  surgeons,  surgical  readers,  and  students,  would  prompt 
them  to  procure,  and  carefully  peruse,  these  lectures  of  Dr.  Stevens,  who  will, 
we  hope,  continue  the  course  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  of  enlightening  the 
profession  on  the  chief  matters  in  clinical  surgery* 


DR.  CALDWELL^S  PROTEST. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
that  Dr.  Caldwell  has  very  gravely  taken  exception  to  some  remarks  made  in  a 
former  number  on  his  Commemorative  Memoir  of  Dr.  Physick.  In  giving  in- 
sertion to  his  protest,  we  beg,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  if  our 
comments  on  pamphlets  sent  to  us,  witii  the  expectation  and  wish  on  the  part  of 
their  authors,  that  they  should  be  noticed,  are  to  draw  on  us  the  infliction  of  as 
many  pages  of  reply  and  explanation  as  there  were  sentences  of  criticism,  we 
must  e*en  forego  our  office  of  reviewers,  and  become  plain  recorders  of  the  titles 
of  works  sent  to  us.  There  is  yet  another  method  which  might,  indeed,'be  pur- 
sued, if  happily  it  were  not  becoming  wearisome  and  nauseating  by  the  extreme 
to  which  it  has  been  carried,  in  its  unceasing  and  indiscriminate  application. 
It  consists  of  such  notices  as  the  following,  no  matter  whether  the  new  produc- 
tion be  essay,  speech,  sermon  or  lecture,  a  book  of  poems,  or  a  quarto  on  natural 
history  or  theology : — We  congratulate  the  author  and  the  public  on  this  display  of 
his  characteristic  ability — composed  in  his  happiest  manner— ^redolent  of  genius—^ 
with  his  ustud  profundity  and  teaming— -hit  off  in  his  peculiarly  happy  vein — such 
felicity  of  thought  and  purity  of  diction — worthy  of  his  former  and  well-eamed  re-- 
putation — all  that  we  expected  ;  but,  no  /  it  surpasses  expedaiiony  and  if  it  were 
not  before  us  would  stagger  belief— with  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  and  the  pomp  of 
eloquence  of  Plato — the  Stagyrite  outdone,  and  ethics  and  criticism  and  logic  placed 
upon  a  new  and  firmer  basis  than  the  Peripatetics  ever  dreamed  of  in  their  fondest 
imaginings,  when  they  walked  in  the  Lyceum  with  their  great  mitster'-~we  defy  the 
most  searching  criticism  to  detect  blemishes  ;  there  may  be  spots,  indeed,  but  they 
are  like  those  described  by  Milton,-— dark  from  excessive  light,  &c,  &c.  These, 
and  some  other  expressions  of  a  kindred  character,  might  be  stereotyped  and 
numbered ;  and  the  author,  when  sending  on  his  work,  could  designate  what 
number  or  numbers  he  would  like  to  have  placed  after  its  title.  As  good  and 
as  definite  an  idea  of  the  precise  nature  and  real  merits  of  a  production  would  be 
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ooDTeyed  by  this  process  to  the  reader,  as  id  many  of  the  notices  in  the  Journals 
of  the  day. 

We  have  yielded  space  to  Dr.  Caldwell  for  his  protest ;  not  because  we  think 
it  at  all  necessary  for  his  justification,  since  the  issue,  yeracity,  is  of  his  own 
making,  not  ours ;  nor  because  of  any  novelty  of  view  in  illustration  by  which  he 
attempts  to  strengthen  his  former  posifions.  But  some  indulgence  is  due  to  his 
age  and  long  services,  as  author  and  teacher  in  the  profession;  and  on  this 
score,  and  this  alone,  we  have  been  induced  to  insert  his  letter. 

If  amplification  were  argument,  and  iteration  proof,  Dr.  Caldwell's  letter  would 
convince  us  that  the  opinions  we  held  on  some  parts  of  his  Discourse  were  er* 
roneous.  We  did  not,  nor  do  we  call  in  question  his  accuracy  as  historian ;  but 
we  did,  and  do  still,  his  judgment  in  straining  inferences  from  the  ia/cts  detailed. 
The  difference  between  us  is  in  extent  of  Taith.  We  have  little  £uth  in  the 
soondness  of  the  evidence  which  satisfies  him.  We  refer  now  to  the  alleged 
rivalry  between  Jenner  and  Physick,  when  students  of  John  Hunter;  and  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  aealous  and  successful  prosecution  of  morbid  anatomy  at 
the  present  time  in  Europe  in  the  dissections  made  by  Dr.  Physick  of  persons 
dead  of  tlie  yellow  ieset^  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793. 

Dr.  Caldwell  taxes  us  with  defective  knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  at 
the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  accusation  may 
be  well  founded ;  but  the  only  additional  sources  unknown  to  us,  to  which  the 
Doctor  refers,  and  by  which  he  would  convict  us,  are  the  newspapers  of  that 
time.  We  readily  aamit  that  we  have  not  read  the  valuable  contributions  to 
medical  science  which  were  given  then,  as  we  know  them  to  be  now,  with  such 
proverbial  accuracy  and  satisraction,  in  the  newspaper  press. 

We  have  not  the  time  nor  room  to  inquire  into  the  immediate  cause,  or  causes^ 
of  the  passion  for  morbid  anatomy,  in  France,  particularly.  But  we  believe  that 
It  would  be  just  as  easy,  and  not  a  whit  less  so,  to  prove  that  Napoleon  was 
indebted  to  Washington  for  his  admirable  strategy  and  tactics,  as  to  show  that 
Brouesais,  Laennec,  Andral,  Louis,  &o.,  and  the  modern  school  of  Paris,  derived 
their  desire  to  proseoate  those  researches  which  have  conferred  on  them  such 
celebrity,  from  Dr.  Pbysick's  pwi  mortem  examination  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1793. 

Philadelphia^  Washington  JBbuse,  March  39,  1838. 

Dbar  Sir  : — ^In  turning  over  the  pages  of «'  The  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine,'^ 
for  the  present  month,!  perceive  that  you  have  honoured  with  a  notice  my 
^'  Discourse  commemorative  of  Dr.  Physick,*'  and  spoken  of  it  in  terms  more 
commendatory,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  than  the  production  deserves.  On  certain 
points,  however,  you  have  availed  yourself  of  the  privilege  of  the  reviewer  with 
sufficient  freedom,  and  in  a  tone  sufficiently  magisterial  and  dictatory,to  animad* 
vert  on  what  you  are  pleased  to  designate  by  the  milder  name  of  ^*  blemishes," 
instead  of  the  harsher  one  of  faults. 

For  this  courtesy  and  forbearance  I  should  feel  bound  to  thank  you,  were  it 
not  for  a  conviction,  which  has  possession  of  me,  that  the  **  blemishes"  spoken 
of  were  in  the  fancy  of  the  reviewer,  rather  than  in  the  matter  of  the  pamphlet 
reviewed.  I  say,  the  '* matter;"  for  had  the  censure  been  passed  on  my  style,  or 
manner,  or  on  both  united,  I  should  have  neither  complained  nor  remonstrated. 
Those  qualities  of  composition  belong  to  mind  alone,  and  would  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  speak  for  themselves,  either  in  defence  or  submission ;  and  each 
reader  could  have  formed  in  regard  to  them  his  own  judgment,  and  condemned 
or  approved  according  to  his  taste.  As  respects  the  matter  of  the  Discourse, 
however,  the  case  is  different.  That  involves  morals.  It  is  an  affair  of  neither 
taste  ^or  judgment ;  but  of  truth  and  accuracy,  or  of  untruth  and  inaccuracy.  * 
As  respects  Dr.  Physick,  I  have  either  laudably  adhered  to  truth,  or  culpably 

aarted  from  it :  my  taek'furnished  no  neutral  ground ;  for  I  stood  in  an  atti* 
B  in  which  fiction  was  forbidden  me.  Without,  I  must  believe,  therefore, 
positively  intending  it,  you  have  virtually  called  in  qaestion  my  veracity.  To 
an  imputation  like  this  I  cannot  submit.  My  opinions  respecting  Dr.  Physick 
may  he  erroneous :  not  so,  however,  with  my  statements  of  facts.  When  made 
without  qualification,  they  are  true.    As  far  as  human  testimony*  and  my  owa 
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observation  may  avail,  I  know  them  to  be  so ;  else  I  would  not  have  made  them. 
To  indulge,  however,  no  farther  in  general  remarks,  but  to  come  at  once  to  spe- 
ciiftcations. 

Yon  discredit  my  representation  of  the  high  competition  between  Physick  and 
Jenner,  when  fellow-pupils  in  the  house  of  Hunter;  and  you  do  so  on  ground 
which  is  not  only  untenable,  but  extraordinary  and  surprising. 

Under  this  head  my  first  reply  is  plain  and  positive.  My  information  on  the 
subject  was  derived  from  the  most  unquestionable  sources.  The  facts  of  the 
competition  between  the  two  pupils  were  communicated  to  me  both  in  Philadel- 
phia and  London,  by  men  of  unimpeached  veracity,  who  witnessed  the  struggle, 
and  heard  it  spoken  of  by  Hunter  himself. 

To  this  statement  you  neither  do  nor  can  possess  and  present  a  contrary  one ; 
because  nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  With  what  then  do  you  oppose  it?  A 
mere  show  of  pretended  reasoning,  fundamentally  groundless,  and  not  only  dif- 
ferent from  your  usual  efforts,  but  far  inferior  to  them.  Let  it  here  speak,  as 
best  it  may,  in  its  own  defence : — ^*  The  early  tastes  and  predilections  of  these 
two  young  meh  (Physick  and  Jenner)  were  as  different  as  was  their  subsequent 
professional  course.  Jenner  was  fond  of  natural  history  and  comparative  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  and  took  small  interest  in  surgery.  *  •  •  Physick 
was  devoted  to  surgery,  and  cared  for  and  studied  little  else." 

Let  me  here,  by  the  way,  put  a  question  or  two,  and  solicit  answers.  Who 
ever  before  heard  of  a  young  man  studying  surgery  as  Physick  studied  it,  and 
nothing  else?  What  are  the  fundamentals  of  surgery?  Anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, healthy  and  morbid.  And  these  branches  Physick  is  known  to  haye 
studied,  with  an  accuracy  and  an  intensity  surpassed  by  few,  if  by  any  one,  of 
his  day.  That  this  is  true  as  respects  human  anatomy,  nobody  doubts ;  and  that 
it  is  also  true  in  relation  to  comparative  anatomy,  is  perfectly  known  to  those 
who  associated  with  Physick  on  his  return  from  Europe.  He  was  at  that  period 
by  far  the  best  informed  comparative  anatomist  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  if 
«ot  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  when  fellow-students  in  London,  his  studies 
and  those  of  Jenner  were,  in  principle,  the  same:  in  application  only  did  they 
differ.  The  young  Briton  applied  them  more  to  natural  history;  the  American 
to  surgery.  No  house-pupil  of  Hunter  was  ever  suffered  to  neglect  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy — especially  no  favourite  pupil ;  and  such  was  Physick. 

But  admit  that  the  studies  of  Physick  and  Jenner  had  been  different — the  one 
devoted  to  human  anatomy  and  surgery^  and  the  other  to  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology— what  then  ?  Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  two  students 
could  not  have  been  rivals  for  general  reputation  and  standing?  Assuredly  not. 
Each  might  have  still  striven  with  equal  zeal  for  his  own  honour  'and  that  of  bis 
country.  This  might  have  been  true,  had  the  one  even  studied  law  or  divinity, 
and  the  other  medicine.  Perhaps  such  competitions  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  those  between  individuals  pursuing  the  same  study.  That  they  have 
occurred,  I  myself  can  solemnly  testify.  I  have  experienced  the  sentiment 
which  prompts  them  myself;  and  so  has  every  young  man  of  pride  and  ambition, 
who,  during  his  studies,  has  mingled  with  his  equals  in  age  whose  studies  were 
different. 

Your. fancy  that,  when  young  and  in  a  foreign  land,  Physick  could  not  bum 
with  a  desire  to  do  honour  by  his  attainments  to  his  native  country,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  to  protect  it  from  the  scoffs  which  were  then 
levelled  at  it,  is,  to  me,  most  extraordinary.  How  any  American,  in  his  situa- 
tion, could  have  done  otherwise,  is  a  problem  which  others  must  solve.  I  can- 
not solve  it.  Can  you  ?  As.  well  can  I  conceive  of  a  young  American  receiving 
a  blow  from  an  equal  in  a  distant  land  without  returning  it.  Nothing  short  of  a 
spiritiessness,  degrading  and  contemptible,  could  lead  to  either  issue. 

Your  sneer,  or  witticism,  on  this  point  (call  it  which  you  please — one  name 
for  it  is  about  as  good  as  another)  I  forbear  to  notice,  for  a  substantial  reason :  — 
I  cannot  descend  to  its  level.  A  reply  to  it  would  be  as  unworthy  of  me  as  its 
perpetration  was  of  you.  Let  it  pass,  therefore,  for  what  it  is  worth ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  thare  will  be  much  difference  of  opinion  about  its  value. 

You  treat  wtth  like  courtesy  and  justice  my  position,  that  Physick  was  hlgfhly 
instramental  in  giving  rise  to  the  wide-spread  scheme  o^  post  mortem  iaspectiou. 
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which  has  everywhere  prevailed  since  the  year  1793.  Permit  me  to  tell  you, 
that  on  this  topic  your  knowledge  is  necessarily  defective.  You  were  not  an 
observer  of  what  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1793;  nor  are  there  any  hooks  in 
existence  competent  to  inform  you.  None  were  written  on  the  subject  at  the 
time.  The  medical  measures  and  transactions  of  the  day  were  recorded  only  in 
newspapers,  until  Dr.  Rush  published  his  first  work  on  Yellow  Fever ;  and  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  said  anything  about  dissections  of  the  dead.  To  that 
process  he  had  not  been  himself  accustomed,  and  paid  to  it  therefore  but  little 
regard.  In  truth,  no  one  was  really  accustomed  to  it  at  that  time,  because  the 
custom  did  not  exist.  Rarely  did  any  one  engage  in  it;  and  the  few  who  did 
so  were  but  novices  in  the  business,  and  therefore  performed  it  in  a  manner 
neither  dextrous  nor  profitable.  It  is  since  that  period  that  adroitness  in- dissec- 
tion, and  skill  in  morbid  anatomy,  have  been  acquired.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that 
during  the  epidemic  of  1793,  examinations  of  the  dead  began  in  Philadelphia 
with  Dr^  Physick.  The  results  of  his  dissections  being  made  known  through 
the  newspapers,  similar  examinations  were  afterwards  made  in  New  York  and 
Baltimore.  They  were  next  practised  in  the  West  Indies ;  then  in  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  the  French  military  hospitals  ;  and  afterwards  in  all  hospitals  and  all 
places.  And  I  further  repeat,  that  one  of  the  thousand  benefits  which  Napoleon 
conferred  on  his  race  (amidst  the  devastations  which  he  produced  by  his  anns), 
arose  from  his  exacting  from  his  medical  staff  the  reason  why  his  soldiers  wera 
destroyed  by  disease.  That  exaction  led  to  post  obit  inspections,  to  an  extent 
which  had  never  been  thought  of,  n(iuch  less  unpractised,  before.  Look  into  the 
details  of  Napoleon^s  campaigns  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  you  will  find  that  I 
am  correct  Reverting,  then,  to  the  active  and  earnest  commencement  of  dis- 
sections by  Dr.  Physick,  in  1793,  you  will  perceive  that  the  poet  understood 
something  of  logic  as  well  as  of  song,  when  he  exclaimed  : — 

**  Whftt  great  effects  from  little  causes  spring  ! 
What  mighty  (charges)  rise  from  trivial  things  !'* 

In  your  phrenological  witticism  on  this  point,  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  somewhat  at  fault.  Speaking  of  my  account  of  Napoleon's  measures,  you 
say : — **  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow  this  circuitous  and  yet  rapid 
course  of  ratiocination.  Were  not  Ideality  and  Marvellousness  more  active  than 
Causality,  when  the  biographer  prepared  this  part  of  his  Discourse  1" 

The  '*  biographer"  answers  decidedly,  No !  He  was  not  preparing  anything 
calculated  to  call  into  action  either  Causality,  Ideality,  or  Marvellousness.  He 
was  writing  sober  history.  With  neither  logic  nor  romance  had  he  any  concern. 
Your  knowledge  of  phrenology  must,  therefore,  vindicate  him,  by  apprising  you 
that  Eventuality  was  the  organ  in  whose  exercise  he  was  chiefly  engaged. 

Your  notice  of  my  Discourse  has  informed  me  of  two  things  to  which  I  was 
previously  a  stranger  :  1.  You  did  not  know  Dr.  Physick  as  he  was  ;  2.  You 
are  less  accurately  versed  in  the  history  of  medicine,  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and 
the  beHnning  of  the  present  century,  than  I  had  supposed  you  to  be.  Had  you 
studied  both  topics  with  more  attention  and  accuracy,  you  would  have  saved 
yourself  the  trouble  of  at  least  a  part  of  your  critique,  and  me  the  trouble  of  the 
whole  of  this  reply. 

One  of  your  expressions,  in  which  you  impute  to  me  an  *'  example  of  violent 
straining  for  effect,"  is  not  only  groundless,  but  in  other  respects  exceptionable. 
It  is  discourteous.  I  am  no  strainer  for  any  purpose ;  and  I  aim  at  no  other 
•*  effect"  than  that  produced  by  plainness  and  truth.  I  knew  Physick,  more- 
over, too  well  to  require  the  information  you  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  impart 
— that  he  did  not  need  to  be  bolstered  up  by  *<  suppositious  merit"  I  have  even 
read  somewhere,  and  have  not  forgotten  the  sentiment,  that 

**  Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise." 

And,  in  preparing  my  Discourse,  it  was  not  my  design  to  satirise  Physick ;  nor 
have  I  done  so  by  unmerited  encomium.  He  deserved  all  I  pronounced  on  him. 
I  say  now,  moreover,  what  I  omitted  in  my  commemoration  of  him,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  physiologists  and  pathologists  I  have  ever  known.  In  those 
respects  he  possessed  not  a  little  of  the  spirit  and  qualifications  of  his  great 
master. 
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In  coDclasion,  Dr.  Pbysick  was  not  a  man  of  that  ^  unimaginative"  limited- 
ness  of  mind,  and  narrowness  of  pursuit,  that  you  represent  him  to  have  been. 
Far  from  it.  His  mind  was  active  and  clear,  expanaed  and  powerful ;  and  he 
had  fancy  enough,  and  pleasantry  enough,  not  to  call  it  wit,  when  he  chose  Xo 
indulge  them.  His  mind,  moreover,  was  stored  with  various  sorts  of  knowledge. 
But  he  conversed  little,  and  wrote  less ;  hence  the  stores  of  his  mind  were  but 
limitedly  known.  Might  I  judge  from  your  editorial  remarks,  I  would  feel  an-* 
thorised  to  say,  that  you  knew  him  only  professionally ;  and  in  that  capacity  he 
was  indeed  *^  unimaginative."  Nor  would  either  you  or  myself,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  worse,  bad  we  followed  a  little  more  closely  than  we  have  done,  the 
invaluable  example  which,  in  this  respect,  he  set  us  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Dorsey  knew  Physiek  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  asserting,  once  and  again,  his  full  conviction,  that  had  his  uncle  pur* 
sued  any  other  line  of  professional  or  public  life,  he  would  have  been,  as  he  was 
'  in  physic-^a  leading  man ;— and  I  concur  in  the  opinion.  This  you  may  saj 
was  but  the  sentiment  of  a  nephew  and  a  friend.  True ;  it  was  so.  That  friend 
and  nephew,  however,  was  no  less  distinguished  by  truth  and  candour  than  by 
sagacity  and  judgment.  His  opinion,  therefore,  respecting  Physiek,  was  far 
more  valuable  than  either  yours  or  mine.  With  this  I  close  my  hasty  reply, 
and  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

\  our  obedient  servant, 

Ch.  Caldwux. 

DR.  CARPENTER'S  OPERATION  OP  LITHOTOMT. 

We  have  received  from  its  author,  with  a  request  that  we  should  insert  it  in 
onr  Journal,  a  printed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Abraham  Carpenter,  of  Lancaster* 
to  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  this  city.  More 
justice  will  be  done  to  all  the  parties  by  our  stating  briefly  the  subject  and  sub- 
stance of  this  letter.  It  is  a  protest  against  certain  expressions  alleged  to  have 
been  used  in  a  lecture  by  the  Professor  of  Surgery  aforesaid,  disparaging  to  the 
surgical  skill  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  on  whom  the  high  operation 
for  the  stone  was  performed  by  the  latter  gentleman. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  there  was  no  stone,  and,  by  implication,  of  course, 
that  the  operation  was  unnecessary  and  cruel,  Dr.  Carpenter  states,  in  the  letter, 
that  he  "did  operate,  (as  recorded  in  Gibson's  Surgery,  art.  Lithotomy,  p.  232,] 
upon  a  boy  named  Moore,  then  eight  years  of  age,  in  the  presence  of  Doctors 
Muhlenberg  and  Moore,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  and  extracted  two  calculi, 
one  of  which  was  encysted  ;*'  and  he  "  did,  for  several  considerations,  adopt  the 
high  operation  recommended  by  Sir  Everard  Home.''  Dr.  Carpenter  ends  by 
saying,  "  that  though  success  is  not  always  a  proof  of  talents  or  of  skill,  the  boy 
upon  whom  I  operated  is  living  in  Drumore  township,  in  this  (Lancaster)  county, 
a  fine,  hearty  fellow,  about  eighteen  years  of  age." 

MEDICAL  GRADUATES. 

At  the  Commencement  held  on  Friday,  April  6th,  1838,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  conferred  upon  a  hundred 
and  forty-four  gentlemen.  Thirteen  had  received  the  degree  in  July  1837,.  making 
in  all,  157. 

At  a  public  Commencement  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  held  on  the  8th 
of  March,  one  hundred  and  three  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  made  at  a  public 
Commencement  on  the  2d  of  March,  was  twenty-four. 

The  following  have  been  received,  and  will  be  noticed  more  fully  in  our  next  :— 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Per- 
sons deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason.  1836.  pp.  21.    With  an  Engraving. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Vol.  iV. 
Part  I.  pp.  56.    With  Appendix,  pp.  24. 

Southern  Medical  Journal,  for  February,  1838.  No.  YII.  of  VoL  IL 
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[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.] 
ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE  BY  MERCURY.* 

II. 

We  devoted  some  pages  in  the  last  number  of  this  Joarnal  to  a  highly  import- 
ant practical  subject — the  treatment  of  Syphilis  by  Mercury.  If  our  readers  will 
refer  to  the'article  In  question,  j*  they  will  find,  or  they  may  recollect  that  we  exr 
amined  the  comparative  merits  of  the  mercurial  and  non-mercurial  methods,  and 
expressed  our  opinion  in  favour  of  the  former.  We  then  proceeded  to  two  chap- 
ters of  Dr.  Colles's  work — the  one  containing  an  account  of  the  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Venereal  Disease,"  the  other  occupied  withja  description  of"  Chancre" 
and  of  "  Chancrous  Sores." 

We  shall  now  resume  the  subject,  in  conformity  with  the  pledge  we  gave,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  present  to  our  readers  a  series  of  notices  on  a  disorder  as 
frequent,  as  serious,  and  as  difficult  to  be  understood  and  treated,  as  any  that 
afflict  mortality. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Lock  Hospitals  are  not  more  numerous  and 
more  extensive  than  they  actually  are  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  Metropolis  of 
the  Empire — a  city  with  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants, — the  solitary  Lock 
Hospital  is  without  funds  to  support  patients,  and  without  pupils  to  become 
acquainted  with  disease. 

It  is  true  that  venereal  wards  exist  in  some  of  the  General  Hospitals.  But 
they  exist  on  a  limited  scale,  and  being  subordinate  to  the  othe^  departments  of 
the  institution,  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  receive  that  degree  of  attention  from  the 
medical  officers  or  from  the  students,  which  alone  can  qualify  the  former  for 
enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  malady^  or  the  latter  for  learning  what  is  actually 
known. 

The  nature  of  venereal  disorders,  and  the  character  of  the  generality  of  the 
patients,  render  their  admission  into  General  Hospitals  a  matter  of  questionable 
policy.  The  patients  themselves  can  never  be  adequately  separated  from  the 
common  patients.  Respectable  females  mingle  with  whores,  and  become  familiar 
with  vice.  The  moral  pestilence,  nay  the  physical  disease,  is  constantly  com- 
municated, and  the  young  girl  who  went  into  the  hospital  a  simple  maid,  too 
often  comes  out  an  incipient  prostitute.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  plan  of  appending  venereal  wards  to  General  Hospitals,  has  certainly  done 
little  good,  and  probably  much  evil.  Science  has  not  gained,  and  morality  has 
suffered. 

The  reason  why  the  Lock  Hospital  of  London  is  unsupported  may  be  readily 
divined.  Conscientious  people,  the  usual  subscribers  to  charitable  institutions, 
are  averse  to  maintaining  one  which  they  conceive  holds  out  impunity  and  a  pre- 

*  I.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Venereal  Disease  and  on  the  Use  of  Mercury.  By 
Abraham  Colles,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  Doctor  Stevens's  Hospital,  and  lately  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  8vo.  pp.  351.  1837. 

IL  The  Works  of  John  Hunter,  F.R.S.,  with  Notes.  Edited  by  James  F.  Palmer, 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary,  &cc.,  &c.  In  Four  Vols. 
Illustrated  by  a  Volume  of  Plates,  in  Quarto.    Vol.  H.    London,  1835« 

t  See  Eclectic  Journal  for  May,  p.  ^1. 
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mittin  to.  vioe.  They  think  that  syphilis,  unlike  many  maladies,  is  a  direct  and 
proper  punishment  for  sin,  and  that  tlie  hand  of  pity  should  not  be  extended  to 
the  sunerer  from  a  guilty  act. 

We  respect  the  motives,  while  we  cannot  concur  with  the  reasoning  of  such 
persons.  We  must  take  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it  should  be.  If  allowing  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  class  to  shift  for  themselves  when  affected  with  venereal  mala- 
dies, would  in  any  degree  discourage  vice  and  prevent  such  maladies,  the  refusal 
to  establish  charitable  institutions  for  their  relief  would  be  reasonable  as  well  as 
right.  But  the  tendency  to  venereal  indulgences  is  too  strong  to  be  repressed 
by  fiueh  4istadAt  4booa venieaces*  and  the  man  or  woman  who  failod  to  be  restrained 
by  other  considerations,  would  not  be  so  by  the  reflection  that  there  were  no  Lock 
Hospitals. 

The  idea  of  preventing  venereal  indulgences  and  venereal  disorders  is  perfectly 
ridiculous.  But  the  community  has  a  strong  interest  in  mitigating  an  evil  which 
cannot  be  averted,  and  in  taking  care  that  both  its  moral  and  its  physical  consti- 
tution Bufier  as  little  damage  as  possible:— ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat  res  publlca. 

It  is  more  easy  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  consequences  of  allowing 
syphilis  to  ravagre  the  lower  classes  of  society,  without  eleemosynary  medical 
interference.  Those  ravages  would  speedily  be  frightful,  and  the  worst  forms  of 
phagedaena  would  undoubtedly  prevail  to  a  desolating  extent.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  evil  would  not  stop  here — infectious  complaints  of  new  de- 
scriptions would  probably  be  generated — and  the  world  might  see  a  second  time 
such  a  pestilence  of  lues  as  once  carried  death  and  terror  on  its  wings.  The 
disease  originating  in  the  lowest  class  would  not  long  be  confined  to  it,  for  sexual 
indulgences  confound  all  distinctions,  and  a  whore  in  the  Haymarket  not  unfre- 
quently  poxes  the  son  of  a  Peer.  Those  very  persons  who,  from  pious  motives, 
reprobated  the  idea  of  pouring  the  oil  of  charity  into  the  **  foul''  ulcer  of  the 
pauper,  would  be  not  unlikely  to  find  in  the  mutilated  bodies  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, the  consequences  of  their  overstrained  scruples. 

All  practical  people  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  mode  of  keep- 
ing down  the  nuisance  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  poor,  of  extending  humanity 
to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  community,  is  by  institutions  of 
the  character  of  Lock  Hospitals.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  disadvantages 
of  foul  wards  in  the  General  Hospitals.  If  the  system  of  voluntary  contributions 
shall  prove,  as  we  suspect  it  will,  inadequate  to  maintain  Lock  Hospitals,  the 
government  is  imperatively  bound  to  interfere,  and  the  nation  must  save  itself 
from  the  consequences  of  national  infirmities. 

We  have  hitherto  looked  at  the  question  as  one  of  morals  and  police.  But  it 
must  be  regarded  in  a  scientific  sense,  and  that  a  very  important  one.  The  dis- 
ease is  complicated  in  its  phenomena,  difficult  to  be  treated,  destructive  when 
not  treated  well,  and  of  every-day  occurrence  in  all  classes.  Surely,  then,  medi- 
cal men  should  enjoy  some  op^^ortunities  of  seeing  en  masse^  a  malady  which 
they  will  certainly  be  called  upon  to  combat,  and  which  will  injure  their  patients 
materially  if  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand  its  management.  This  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition.  But,  in  reality,  the  very  converse  is  acted  on,  and  nme  out 
of  ten  of  those  who  go  into  practice  have  to  learn  all  they  can  learn  on  the  per- 
sons of  the  patients  who  are  to  come  under  their  care.  This  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  agreeable  enough  to  those  patients — the  Public.  Agreeable  or  not,  it 
is  the  fact,  for  either  there  is  no  Venereal  Hospital,  or  there  are  no  pupils  at  it, 
or,  if  there  are  foul  wards,  the  pupils  are,  for  all  useful  purposes,  excluded  from 
them. 

We  have  been  tempted,  by  the  importance  of  this  subject,  to  say  more  on  it 
than  we  at  first  intended.  We  return  to  what  more  strictly  concerns  us — the 
mode  of  administering  mercury  in  syphilis. 

ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF   MERCURY. 

Dr.  Colles  devotes  two  chapters — fifty-one  pages— of  his  book,  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  question — how  is  mercury  to  be  given  so  as  to  effect  most  good  and 
least  injury  ?    A  question  of  no  little  difficulty  and  no  little  consequence. 

"  It  will  be  readily  conceded,"  observes  Dr.  Colles,  "  that  the  efficacy  of  any 
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temedy  in  tba  treatment  of  disease  most  ia  a  gfeat  measure  defiead  ea  tbe  acea* 
rate  knowledge  which  the  practitioner  possesses  as  to  the  most  jndicions  mode 
of  administering  it;  this  position,  which  \9  true  in  respect  even  to  the  most  sim- 
ple and  iBAocuoiis  medicine,  will  be  found  to  apply  with  peculiar  fitness  to  tbe 
use  of  mercury,  when  we  reflect  on  the  astonishing  powers  of  this  substance,  its 
great  superiority  orer  6very  other  medicine  in  the  care  of  certain  forms  of  dis- 
ease, the  different  results  it  is  capable  of  producing,  according  to  the  mode  in 
whfieh  it  ie  administered,  and,  above  all,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  injudicious,  it  will  not  only  fail  to  remove  that  complaint 
for  which  it  bad  been  prescribed,  but  may  induce  other  diseases  of  a  still  more 
intractable  nature,  and  that  it  even  may,  as  too  often  has  been  the  case,  cause 
the  sadden  extinction  of  life.'* — P.  25. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  order  to  treat  syphilis  by  mercury  with  the  best  chances 
of  success,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  the  first, 
and  with  the  properties  of  the  second.  Until  the  surgeon  has  that  acqaaintanee 
with  both,  he  will  assuredly  do  much  mischief,  and  probably  but  little  good. 

Dr.  GoUes  insists  on  the  necessity  of  preparatory  treatment  prior  to  the  com-^ 
menoement  of  a  mercurial  course.  The  older  surgeons  carried  their  precaution- 
aiy  measures  ferther  than  is  usually  thought  necessary  now. 

**  Those  measures,"  observes  our  author,  "  were  not  confined  to  plethoric  and 
robust  individuals  labouring  under  primary  symptoms,  (such  persons  were  soon 
reduced  by  bleeding,  purging,  warm  bathing,  and  low  diet,)  but  they  also  very 
judiciously  extended  the  principle  to  those  cases  where  the  health  appeared 
broken  down,  and  where  the  venereal  disease  was  accompanied  by  some  morbid 
state  of  the  system,  not  necessarily  arising  from  that  disease.  At  the  time  when 
I  commenced  the  study  of  the  surgical  profession,  this  practice  was  not  entirely 
extinct;  every  venereal  patient  on  his  admission  into  hospital,  was  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  ordered  to  be  bled  once,  to  be  purged  four  times,  and  to  have 
the  warm  bath  twice  in  the  first  week,  and  not  until  all  these  directions  had 
been  complied  with,  was  the  use  of  mercury  commenced.  In  the  course  of  a 
little  time  the  practice  of  bleeding  was  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  active 
inflammation  attended  on  chancre  or  bubo,  but  still  that  of  purging,  warm  bath^* 
ing,  and  low  living  was  in  all  instances  strictly  adhered  to.  In  cases  of  secondary 
symptoms,  in  enfeebled  and  reduced  habits,  I  never  at  that  period  saw  any  sort 
of  preparatory  process  adopted."-^?.  36. 

After  some  observations  of  a  general  character,  Dr.  Colles  draws  a  picture  of 
tbe  folly  and  mischievousness  of  prescribing  mercury  because  a  sore  is  syphilitic, 
without  inquiring  what  states  accompany  the  sore  and  whether  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  aggravated  by  the  remedy.  It  is  indeed  both  lamentable  and  surprising  to 
observe  the  want  of  discrimination  too  frequently  evinced  in  the  prescription  of 
this  medicine.  If  a  surgeon  believes  a  sore  to  be  syphilitic  he  orders  mercury 
as  a  matter  of  coarse,  because  it  is  the  specific.  That  word  specific  has  blinded 
him.  Had  mercury  been  an  ordinary  medicine,  and  given  for  an  ordinary  malady, 
he  would  have  reflected  on  what  its  operation  was,  and  whether  that  operation 
would  be  proper.  But  being  a  specific,  that  resolves  all  doubts,  or  rather  it  pre* 
vents  any,  and  the  common  dictates  of  experience  and  good  sense  are  no  longer 
carefully  consulted.  Will. not  many  of  our  readers  confess  with'  a  sigh  the  truth 
of  the  following  case? 

"A  young  plethoric  man,"  says  our  author,  "  who  has  been  pursuing  a  dissi- 
pated course  of  life,  and  pronounced  by  a  surgeon  to  have  a  venereal  ulcer  and 
bubo,  is  directed  to  commence  at  once  the  use  of  mercury,  either  externally  or 
internally:  no  previous  measures  are  adopted,  except  possibly  one  dose  of  some 
cathartic  medicine,  no  injunctions  as  to  the  necessity  of  rest  and  quietness,  and 
confinement  to  the  house,  no  alteration  in  his  diet,  in  fact,  no  attempt  to  reduce 
the  inflammatory  and  plethoric  state  of  his  system ;  but  because  he  is  young  and 
healthy,  and  free  from  any  of  those  diseases  which  appear  in  our  nosological 
arrangements,  he  is  therefore  considered  as  in  a  fit  state  for  the  immediate  use  of 
this  powerful  medicine^    Could  I  now  induce  such  of  my  readers  as  have  had 
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practical  experience,  to  recal  to  their  recollection  some  of  those  cases  of  young 
men  who  have  been  thus  hurried  into  a  course  of  mercury,  without  any  prelimi- 
nary attention  to  their  state  of  health,  or  without  any  particular  instructions  as 
to  their  mode  of  living;  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  practitioner  could  adduce 
many  instances  in  which  their  expectations  of  a  safe  and  speedy  cure  have  been 
disappointed ;  how  frequently  have  they  witnessed  in  such  cases,  that  although 
the  mercury  acted  on  the  salivary  system,  the  ulcer  assumed,  not  only  a  very 
unhealthy,  but  even  a  very  novel  and  peculiar  appearance,  one  which  has  some- 
times caused  them  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  first  opinion,  as  to  its  venereal 
character,  and  has  induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  further  use  of  mercury !" — P.  29. 

Both  reason  and  observation  may  assure  us  that  a  disease  like  syphilis,  evinc- 
ing always  a  strong  tendency  to  inflammatory  complications,  yet  leading,  like 
all  specific  poisons,  to  a  debilitated  state  of  system,  cannot  be  treated  uni^rmly 
by  any  remedy  of  any  sort.  In  the  early  stages,  we  must  look  for  inflammation, 
and  guard  against  its  occurrence — in  the  later  stages,  we  must  expect  debility, 
aud  adopt  those  means  which  will  diminish  it.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
the  individual  the  inflammatory  tendencies  will  preponderate  in  one  case,  the 
weakness  in  another;  while,  in  a  third,  the  most  troublesome  case  of  all,  we 
shall  meet  with  that  peculiar  state,  which  we  know  as  irritable,  influencing  re- 
markably local  conditions,  and  requiring  all  the  care  and  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  surgeon  to  contend  with  it. 

Preparatory  treatment  we  take  to  consist  essentially  in  this : — the  evil  tenden- 
cies of  a  disorder,  and  the  effects  of  the  remedy  adapted  for  it  being  known,  to 
bring  the  constitution  to  that  state  which  shall  be  best  suited  for  diminishing  the 
former,  and  for  promoting  the  latter.  In  the  instance  of  syphilis  the  Qrst  thing 
to  be  apprehended  is  inflammation,  the  second  is  debility.  Preparatory  measures, 
then,  should  be  such  as'will  tend  to  diminish  inflammation,  without  unnecessa- 
rily debilitating  the  individual.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  from  such  preparatory 
measures  that  we  have  seen  good,  and  such  we  invariably  employ. 

It  appears  to  us  as  absurd  to  subject  all  kinds  of  persons  with  primary  symp- 
toms to  one  plan  of  preparatory  as  to  one  plan  of  continuous  treatment.  The 
means  adopted  by  the  older  surgeons,  of  bleeding,  sweating,  purging  every 
patient  at  stated  times,  are  on  a  par  with  the  directions  of  the  physician  in  the 
play,  "  to  vomit  the  North  Ward,  and  to  blister  the  South."  This  Procrusiian 
methodus  medtndi  is  n6.iQ\x\o\x^  in  the  eye  of  reason,  and  injurious  in  the  hand 
of  practice. 

As  diflerent  individuals  have  difierent  habits  and  predispositions,  and  as  syphi- 
litic sores  themselves  vary  in  their  characters  and  their  inflammatory  tendencies, 
the  amount  of  preparatory  depletion  must  also  vary.  It  is  for  the  surgeon  to  de- 
termine that  amount  in  each  particular  case.  But  w^e  would  insist  on  this  cau- 
tion. He  has  before  him  a  disorder  which  must  run  a  certain  and  not  a  brief 
course— which  must  debilitate  his  patient  more  or  less — and  he  has  before  him 
too  a  remedy  which,  however  stimulating  in  some  senses,  must,  in  the  long  run, 
debilitate  his  patient  also.  Let  him  then  husband  the  constitutional  resources  of 
the  latter.  If  he  draws  an  ounce  of  blood  unnecessarily,  its  loss  will  be  sensibly 
felt;  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  its  abstraction,  but  still  it  will  be  felt. 

We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  syphilitic  complaints  in  all  classes  of  society, 
and,  in  London  at  all  events,  we  decidedly  object  to  active  depletion  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Aperient  medicines,  where  the 
bowels  are  not  irritable,  diaphoretic  salines,  quiet,  and  moderate  low  living,  are 
the  means  which  we  find  adapted  for  the  bulk  of  patients.  These  means  pur- 
sued for  a  few  days,  in  some  cases  more  and  in  some  less,  are  usually  sufiicient 
to  reduce  all  inflammatory  disposition,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  mercurial 
course.  The  local  applications  should  correspond  with  the  general  treatment. 
While  we  open  the  bowels  and  prescribe  salines,  we  order  diluted  black-wash, 
or  even  a  bread  and  water  poultice  for  the  sore.  It  is  rarely  that  these  measures 
are  not  adequate  for  the  prevention  of  any  untoward  phenomena. 

Suppose  a  patient  properly  prepared,  the  sore  uninflamed,  the  secretions  in 
good  order,  the  system  in  a  tranquil  state.    He  is  to  be  put  on  a  course  of  mer- 
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enrf.    What  are  we  to  expeet  from  it— -Mw  do  we  intend  to  exhibit  iti    Thin 
is  a  matter  of  some  eonseqaenoeb   Let  us  turn  to  Dr.  Colles.  He  reasons  thiis  :— 

*<  When  mercury  is  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  any  other  disease,  as  well  as  for 
Syphilis,  we  shall  find  that  its  sanitary  impression  on  the  disease  is  contempora* 
neous  with  its  action  on  the  salivary  system,  and  that  when  the  latter  effect  has 
Bot  been  prodoeed,*  neither  will  the  former  have  occurred.  Thus  in  cases  of 
acute  inflammation  of  a  joint,  or  of  the  dense  membranes  of  the  eye,  we  find  that 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested  the  moment  the  salivary  system  becomes 
affiseted ;  and  even  in  cases  of  other  diseases,  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
purely  inflammatory  or  acute,  the  same  remark  will  be  found  to  hold  good :  thus, 
inr  cases  of  orthopnea  depending  on  disease  of  the  heart,  with  effusion  into  some 
of  the  thoracic  cavities,  and  in  which  we  commonly  prescribe  mercury  in  com- 
bination with  squill  and  digitalis,  the  patient  is  not  at  first  sensibie  of  any  im* 
provement,  but  almost  invariably,  as  soon  as  the  gums  become  affected,  he 
experiences  relief,  and  perhaps  the  very  next  morning  after  this  occurrence  he 
tells  us  with  joy  and  gratitude  that  he  is  considerably  better,  that  he  has  passed 
a  night  oi  refreshing  sleep,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  what  he  could  not 
have  done  for  weeks  previously,  namely,  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  without 
any  of  that  distressing  and  alarming  sense  of  suffocation  under  which  he  had 
previously  laboured,  and  which  always  supervened  the  moment  he  sunk  into 
that  position.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  many  other  diseases  in  which 
the  same  fact  occurs;  indeed  it  may  be  asserted  as  the  general  rule.  The  con- 
trary also  will  be  found  equally  true :  that  is,  that  mercury  will  not  prove  ser- 
viceable in  any  disease  for  whose  cure  it  has  been  prescribed  when  it  does  not 
produce  its  wonted  effect  on  the  salivary  system.  How  oilen  has  this  been 
verified  during  that  time,  when  it  was  the  fashionable  practice  to  prescribe  a 
course  of  mercury  in  all  chronic  affections  of  the  liver  1  It  then  happened  over 
and  over  again,  that  slight  delicate  females  have  been  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment; friction  perhaps  has  first  been  tried,  and  )his  failing  to  relieve  the  com- 
plaint, (because  it  had  also  failed  to  affect  the  salivary  system,)  the  internal  use 
of  mercury  has  then  been  substituted,  or  probably  combined  with  the  former; 
thus  the  medicine  has  been  persevered  in,  and  the  doses  increased,  even  to  an 
extravairant  degree,  but  yet  withal  no  salutary  effect  has  been  induced ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  little  remnant  of  strength  has  suffered  so  materially,  that  at  length 
the  mercury  had  been  laid  aside,  and  the  friends,  as  well  as  the  medical  attendant 
of  the  patient,  have  had  reason  to  express,  not  only  their  disappointment,  but 
also  their  amazement  at  the  inefiicacy  of  the  mercury,  of  which  the  patient  had 
taken  fully  as  much  as  would  have  sufficed  to  salivate  at  least  half-a*dozen 
joung  and  vigorous  men.  If  then  it  be  so  very  generally  found,  that  whenever 
mercury  exercises  a  salutary  influence  over  disease,  it  at  the  same  time  always 
affects  the  salivary  organs;  and  if  again  whenever  it  fail  to  produce  this  latter 
effect,  it  be  also  found  altogether  inoperative  in  the  cure  of  disease,  it  is  surely  a 
•fair  and  legitimate  conclusion  to  affiVm  that  ptyalism  marks  the  natural  and  salu- 
tary operation  of  this  mineral.*' — P.  33. 

To  a  certain  extent  these  propositions  may  be  granted,  and  they  may  and  do 
constitute  an  a  priori  reason  for  supposing  that  salivation  is  as  requisite  for  the 
cure  of  syphilis,  as  for  the  cure  ot  other  maladies  which  mercury  actually  does 
cure.  Dr.  Colles  proceeds  to  apply  the  analogy,  and  in  some  degree  to  qua- 
lify it. 

''  Let  it  not  however  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  I  would 
wish  to  measure  the  efficacy  of  mercury  by  the  amount  of  salivation  which  it 
excites;  on  the  contrary,  the  degree  of  ptyalism  that  I  am  always  anxious  to 
attain,  is  merely  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  accompanied  by  swelling  aiid 
superficial  ulceration  of  the  ?ums,  and  sometimes  also  of  portions  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cheeks  and  lips ;  this  I  am  desirous  of  attaining  as  a  sort  of 
index  which  denotes  first,  that  the  mercury  is  acting  in  a  safe  and  salutary  mode 
vpoo  the  system ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  displays  that  degree  of  power  or  energy 
of  actioDf  which  will  be  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  disease:  so  certain  do  I  feel 

25* 
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of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  that  durlnff  a  course  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of 
Syphilis,  should  this  ptyalism  be  suffered  to  decline  for  some  days,  I  should 
fear  that  all  the  additional  mercury  which  may  have  been  subsequently  given 
in  this  more  feeble  manner  would  prove  useless,  that  is,  unequal  in  the  cure  of 
disease." — P.  33. 

I 

However  specious  the  analogy  between  syphilis  and  other  maladies  enable 
by  salivation,  it  is  clear  that  experiment  and  experience  only  can  really  decide 
the  point.  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Oolles.  We  do  not  And  it  necessary  to 
produce  ulceration  of  the  gums,  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  quantity  of  mercury 
minus  that  which  occasions  this  ptyalism  must  prove  useless.  This  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  of  reasoning— of  observation,  not  of  hypothesis. 

Salivation  being  an  evil,  it  is  of  course  an  object  to  dispense  with  it  if  possi- 
ble. All  surgeons,  in  the  present  day,  concur  in  admitting  that  salivation  to  any 
amount  is  unnecessary.  It  cannot,  in  the  moderate  way  in  which  it  is  employed, 
do  much  in  removing  disease,  but  is  rather  an  indication  that  the  constitution  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicine.  If  this  be  so,  why  should  we  suppose  that 
a  quantity  of  mercury,  insufficient  to  occasion  salivation,  but  continued  for  a 
longer  time  than  when  salivation  is  effected,  exerts  no  influence  on  syphilis  % 
We  see  no  valid  reason  for  that  supposition ;  and  so  far  as  our  observation  has 
extended,  it  has  countenanced  the  idea  that  mercury  given  short  of  salivation 
does  cure  the  disease. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  recommend  very  small  doses 
of  mercury ;  but  we  think,  that  if  this  medicine  is  ^iven  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  gums  a  little  sore  and  spongy,  and  of  slightly  increasing  the  salivary  secre- 
tion, and  if  by  the  continued  administration  of  mercury  that  effect  is  kept  up  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  a'  reasonable  security  against  secondary  symptoms  is 
obtained,  with  very  little  detriment  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 

We  see  a  considerable  number  of  patients  affected  with  primary  syphilis. 
We  never  purposely  salivate  them ;  yet  we  very  rarely  indeed  find  secondary 
symptoms  follow.  If  we  may  venture  to  draw  a  comparison,  which  will  appear 
to  be  tinctured  with  vanity,  and  must  be  surrounded  with  uncertainty,  we  should 
say  that  we  have  fewer  cases  of  relapses  than  most  of  the  surgeons  with  whose 
practice  we  have  become  acquainted.  But  although  we  do  not  salivate,  we  take 
care  to  submit  the  patient  to  the  mercurial  influence  for  never  less  than  five 
weeks,  and  frequently  for  a  longer  period ;  and  we  take  care  also  to  see  that  no 
induration,  nor  any  morbid  appearance,  is  left  in  the  cicatrix.* 

The  regimen  of  patients  during  a  mercurial  course  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance.  In  former  times,  as  Dr.  Colles  observes,  it  was  the  custom  to  have 
the  patient,  covered  with  a  thick  flannel,  or  woollen  cloth  dress,  and  the  head 
even  covered  with  a  sort  of  hood,  so  that  the  face  only  was  exposed ;  he  was 
also  confined  to  a  very  warm,  close  room,  from  which  the  external  air  was  most 
carefully  excluded.  The  consequences  of  such  a  system  were  prominently 
shown  in  the  furious  salivations,  the  emaciated  figures,  the  pallid  looks,  the 
occasional  mercurial  erethism  us,  the  still  more  frequent  cachexia,  which  patients 
formerly  displayed. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  instrumental  in  changing  the  system  ;  but,  as  he  contended 
that  diet  exercised  no  influence  at  all  on  the  specific  action  of  mercury,  he  only 
substituted  one  error  for  another.  Still  the  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  him ;  for 
the  error  he  has  introduced  is  incomparably  less  mischievous  than  the  one  which 
he  exploded.  On  this  point  we  quite  dissent  from  Dr.  Colles,  who  conceives 
that  the  system  of  our  ancestors  was  the  better  one.  *^  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  i*  the  eating,"  and  the  proof  of  the  present  system  being  the  better  one,  is  the 
acknowledged  diminution  of  those  terrible  cases  which  were  formerly  so  rife. 
That  diminution  must  in  fairness  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  alteration  in  the 
reffimen  and  management  of  patients,  as  well  as  to  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
exhibiting  mercury. 

Our  readers  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  Dr.  Colles  is  an  advocate  for 

*  There  arc  some  sores  attended  with  a  degree  of  induration,  which  no  reasonable 
quantity  of  mercury  will  remove.    But  such  insunces  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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acting  on  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  this  case.    He  admires,  but  does  not 
literally  comply  with  its  precepts., 

*'  ShouM  our  patient,"  he  remarks,  "  appear  debilitated  after  the  moderate  and 
the  desirable  degree  of  ptyalism  has  been  induced,  then  we  may  safely  allow  him 
a  full  and  generous  diet,  from  which,  however,  I  would  still  exclnde  all  stimu- 
lating food  or  drink;  moreover,  if  about  this  period  the  patient's  strength  fail,  or 
if  the  local  symptoms  do  not  improve  as  we  had  expected,  we  may  then  combine 
with  great  advantage  bark  and  opium  with  the  mercury,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  should  reduce  the  doses  of  the  latter." — P.  35. 

Dr.  Colles,  from  his  time  of  life  as  well  as  his  position,  has  necessarily  seen 
much.  Not  only  has  he  witnessed  a  good  deal  of  the  venereal  disease,  but  he 
has  witnessed  also  great  revolutions  in  the  treatment  of  it,  and. can  tell  us  of 
bye-gone  times.    The  following  quotation,  though  lengthened,  will  interest  our 

readers. 

« 

**  When  I  call  to  my  recollection  the  results  of  my  own  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  made  thirty  years  ago,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
present  day,  I  think  the  comparison  speaks  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  plan  which 
was  then  pursued.  For  some  years  after  I  entered  on  the  study  of  the  profes- 
sion, a  surgeon  felt  himself  rather  humbled  if  he  allowed  a  venereal  bubo  to 
suppurate;  and  if  secondary  symptoms  appeared,  he  was  considered  to  have 
mismanaged  the  case,  and  not  unfrequently  lost  for  ever  after  the  total  confidence 
of  his  patient.  It  is  true,  that  at  that  time  mercury  was  often  used  in  excessive 
and  in  dangerous  doses,  salivations  most  profuse  were  excited,  and  which  were 
attended  with  all  their  accompanying  evils;  but  still,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  who  escaped  these  perils  was  generally  freed  at  once  from  the- disease. 
The  regimen  then  was  as  strict  as  the.  medical  treatment  was  severe.  Lodging- 
bouses  were  established  in  Dublin,  solely  for  the  reception  of  young  gentlemen 
who  required  to  go  through  a  course  of  mercury ;  and  these  houses  were  always 
fully  occupied— so  seldom  was  it  that  a  young  man  could,  while  living  among 
his  own  family,  undergo  the  severe  discipline  to  which  the  surgeons  of  that  day 
thought  it  necessary  to  subject  him. 

'*  But  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Hunter's  work  on  the  venereal  disease  came  to 
be  generally  read  and  acted  upon  by  the  surgeons  of  this  city,  the  discipline  be- 
came not  only  less  severe,  but  actually  as  lax  as  Mr.  Hunter  himself  could  wish. 
Young  men,  pleased  at  the  removal  of  these  restraints,  too  frequently  overstepped 
even  Uie  moderate  bounds  which  were  prescribed  for  them ;  and  surgeons,  find- 
ing that  secondary  symptoms  frequently  appeared  in  cases  so  treated,  were  glad 
to  adduce  Mr.  Hunter's  theoretical  opinions  of  *  disposition  to  diseased  action,' 
and  so  forth,  partly  to  justify  themselves,  and  partly  to  satisfy  their  patients;  so 
that  at  length,  from  this,  and  perhaps  from  other  causes,  which  I  shall  not  now 
consider,  those  cases  of  primary  venereal  disease,  which,  under  the  old  practice, 
required  six  or  seven  weeks  for  their  cure,  were,  under  the  new  plan  of  treat- 
ment, found  to  require  as  many  months,  or  ^ven  years.  By  the  former,  the  dis- 
ease was  really  and  quickly  cured ;  but,  by  the  latter,  it  is  only  pursued  from 
one  resting-place  to  another,  so  that  the  patient's  mind  is  often  kept  in  a  state  of 
suspense  and  anxiety  for  very- many  months, — the  symptoms  disappearing  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  returning ;  and  so  this  scene  may  occur  over  and  over  again, 
until,  by  some  lucky  chance  in  the  treatment,  or  in  the  effects  of  the  medicine, 
the  system  shall  come  to  be  finally  relieved  from  the  disease. 

"  While  1  freely  admit  that  excessive  over-doses  of  mercury  have  inflicted  the 
most  severe  evils,  yet  I  as  confidently  affirm  that  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  same  medicine,  when  employed  in  under-doses,  or  rather  when  it  has  not 
been  pushed  so  as  to  induce  its  legitimate  action,  has  been  productive  of  infinitely 
more  mischief;  and  I  feel  confident  that  this  position  could  be  supported  both 
by  professional  as  well  as  non-professional  persons  were  the  effects  of  the  latter 
practice  as  obvious  and  striking  as  those  of  thp  former ;  but  they  cannot  be  so 
fully  appreciated  by  the  ignorant,  and  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to 
by  the  profession." — P.  37. 
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s, 

Of  coarse  the  recollection  of  facts  must  be  reeeiyed  with  deference.  But  fl 
must  be  owned  that  the  recollection  of  facts,  particularly  when  comparison  is 
etercised,  is  apt  unconsciously  to  be  warped  by  speculative  opinions.  Under 
the  influence  of  those  opinions,  wo  look  at  all  objects  through  a  mist,  and,  against 
our  w|Il  and  without  our  knowledge,  they  axe  distorted  by  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  regarded. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Colles  with  general 
experience  and  common  belief.  It  is  now  almost  a  canon  of  faith  that,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  mitigation  of  the  mercurial  code,  yenereal  cases  have  lost  much 
of  their  severity,  and  that  fewer  victims  are  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  syphilis. 
But  Dr.  Colles  reyerses  the  idea,  and  pronounces  boldly  that  the  contrary  is 
the  fact. 

It  is  evident  that  the.point  is  not  to  be  decided  by  argument.  It  is  essentially 
statistic.  The  elements  of  calculation  not  being  before  us,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  dogmatize  on  the  results.  But  perhaps  one  or  two  observations  may  help  the 
reader  in  arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate. 

Dr.  Colles  contends,  that  if  too  much  mercury  was  given  formerly,  too  little  is 
given  now.  He  necessarily  speaks  from  personal  observation.  It  may  be,  and 
it  probably  is  the  case,  that  Dr.  Colles  has  seen  worse  practice  than  ordinary  in 
this  complaint.  We  are  induced  to  think  so  partly  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  assertion  itself,  so  contrary  to  all  that  we  have  observed,  so  contrary  indeed*  ^ 
to  general  observation — and  partly  because  Dr.  Colles  has  practised  in  Dublin, 
where  Mr.  Carmichael's  views  have  been  promulgated,  and  where  they  must 
exert  considerable  influence. 

We  readily  grant  that  the  mass  of  medical  men  have  no  fixed  principles  of 
treatment  in  regard  to  syphilis.  They  give  mercury  for  a  disease  with  which 
they  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted,  that  whether  that  goes  right  or  wrong,  they 
are  equally  at  a  loss  for  any  criterion  by  which  to  regulate  its  use.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  daily  see  instances  of  mercury  given  for  sores  which  it  is 
aggravating^  and  discontinued  when  its  cessation  will  almost  certainly  entail 
secondary  symptoms  on  the  patient.  If  we  see  this  in  London,  Dr.  Colles  is 
more  likely  to  see  it  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  what  we  have  already  stated — ^the 
influence  of  Mr.  CarmichaePs  doctrines. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  a  comparison  between  the  past  and  present  practice 
will  differ  with  every  individual  who  institutes  it  As  circumstances  are,  or 
hayO  been,  he  will  find  the  one  plan  or  the  other  more  successful — a  well- 
informed  mercurialist  of  former  days  having  been,  we  dare  say,  both  a  better 
and  a  luckier  surgeon  than  an  ill-informed  practiiitioner  of  the  present.  In  the 
following  sentiment  we  coincide  entirely  with  our  author : — 

*'  No  doubt,  observation,  experience,  and  sound  judgment  are  very  requisite  to 
enable  the  practitioner  to  decide  whether  those  changes  which  appear  at  the 
critical  moment  when  mercury  is  about  to  excite  ptyalism  be  really  unfavourable 
and  alarming,  or  whether  they  may  be  merely  the  natural  effects  of  the  mer- 
curial action ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance  which  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery presents,  in  which  accurate  observation,  discrimination,  and  judgment  are 
required  to  practise  the  profession  with  safety  and  success ;  these  are  qualifica- 
tions which  can  only  be  attained  by  long  and  attentive  experience ;  no  precise 
rules,  therefore,  can  be  laid  down  to  guide  the  surgeon  at  this  critical  juncture, 
neither  can  any  words  impart  to  him  ^hat  practical  knowledge,  without  which 
he  cannot  conduct  the  further  treatment  of  the  case  with  satisfaction  to  himself, 
or  with  true  advantage  to  his  patient.'' — P.  39. 

This  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  impossible  to  make  what  is  called  a  practical 
man  by  books;  nay,  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  any  but  the  grosser  part, 
the  mere  results,  of  practical  knowledge.  This  consists  in  a  quick  observation 
and  a  nice  discrimination  of  particulars— in  an  accurate  and  rapid  calculation  of 
probabilities— in  a  just  application  of  those  remedies  to  particular  states,  the  ap- 
plicability of  which  to  those  states  has  only  been  learnt  by  experience.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  to  describe  all  the  tints  in  an  Autumnal  evening  sky,  all 
the  hues  of  an  Autumnal  foliage,  as  to  convey  by  words  genuine  practical  in- 
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formation.  In  those  who  have  it,  it  appears  almost  intnition ;  in  those  who  have 
it  not,  the  deficiency  is  too  readily  perceptible,  and  that  even  by  common  eyes. 
All  that  can  be  done  by  one  who  professes  to  instruct  others,  is  to  put  them  on 
the  best  method  of  study — to  correct  errors  of  principle— and  to  convey,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  possible,  the  great  general  results  of  practical  experience. 

This  brings  us  to  the  termination  of  one,  and  the  commencement  of  another 
chapter,  in  our  author's  book.  The  one  on  which  we  enter  is  appropriated  to 
the  examination  of  the  methods  of  administering  mercury— a  subject  of  no  trivial 
consequence  to  the  practical  surgeon  or  physician. 

r 

ON  THE   METHODS  OF  ADMINISTERING  MERCURY. 

Dr.  Colles  supposes  that  his  patient  is  a  young  man,  in  good  general  health, 
affected  with  primary  venereal  symptoms.  In  such  a  patient,  he  is  anxious  to 
effect. that  ptyalism  which  our  readers  have  learnt  that  he  deems  essential.  He 
first  speaks  of  the  employment  of  mercurial  friction. 

This  is  more  resorted  to  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. Patients  object  to  the  bnre  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very 
valuable,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  mode  of  introducing  mercury  into  the  sys- 
tem in  cases  of  venereal  disease.  It  may  be  either  a  very  active  or  a  very  mild 
method — adapted  for  severe,  or  for  slight  cases — and  open  to  scarcely  any  objec- 
tion except  that  which  is  founded  on  the  trouble  it  occasions.  Slight  as  that 
objection  may  appear  in  the  eye  of  reason,  it  has  nearly  banished  mercurial  in- 
unction from  private  practice  in  London*  For  ourselves,  we  must  say,  that 
although  we  should  wish  to  employ  it  often,  we  very  seldom  have  recourse  to 
it  As  it  is  a  powerful  and  a  very  manageable  remedy,  all  surgeons  should 
know  how  to  manage  it.  Dr.  CoUes's  being  essentially  a  practical  book  we  shall 
lay  his  plan  before  our  readers, 

*  ^The  patient  should  be  apprised  of  the  necessity  of  rubbing  in  each  dose  of 
the  ointment  carefully,  but  not  violently,  and  this  he  should  do  in  the  morning 
rather  than  at  ni^ht,  and  for  these  reasons ;  first,  the  skin  is  soft  in  the  morning 
and  will  bear  friction  better;  and  secondly,  the  sleep  will  not  be  postponed  or 
disturbed,  as  usually  happens  when  the  nightly  friction  is  employed,  the  patient 
bein^  fatigued  thereby,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  febrile  excitement  which  is 
inimical  to  sound  repose. 

'*  As  to  the  mode  of  rubbing  in  the  ointment,'  the  patient  should  be  directed  to 
divide  the  whole  quantity  to  be  used  into  four  parts,  and  then  rub  in  each  por- 
tion perfectly  and  successively,  until  all  are  consumed  :  it  is  better  to  apply  it  to 
one  limb  only  on  each  day,  as  thus  that  pustular  eruption,  which  is  a  comnion 
consequence  of  mercurial  friction,  is  less  likely  to  be  excited.  I  prefer  making 
the  patient  apply  the  ointment  himself,  whenever  his  strength  will  admit  of  the 
exertion,  because  the  friction  of  his  own  hand  is  less  uncomfortable,  and  less 
likely  to  produce  irritation  and  eruption,  than  that  of  any  other  person,  even 
though  protected  by  a  bladder  ever  so  well  prepared. 

'<  I  do  not  advise  the  thighs  to  be  shaved,  as  many  surgeons  do,  because  in  a 
few  days,  when  the  hairs  grow,  and  become  stiff,  more  irritation  is  produced, 
and  thus  the  tendency  to  pustular  eruption  is  increased. 

**  During  the  course  of  mercurial  friction,  the  patient  should  wear  the  same 
drawers  both  by  day  and  night;  he  will  thus  have  some  portion  of  the  ointment 
constantly  applied  to  the  surface;  some  of  which  •will  probably  be  absorbed 
during  the  intervals  between  each  friction.  When  the  same  part  of  the  body 
has  been  rubbed  two  or  three  times,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  off*  the  remains  of 
the  ointment  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  this  ablution  should  be  made  the 
night  before  the  next  fViction. 

*'  When  we  deem  it  necessary  to  employ  mercurial  friction  with  a  patient  who 
is  in  a  very  weak  state,  or  more  especially  with  one  who  is  in  a  constantly 
feverish  condition,  we  must  direct  the  friction  to  be  performed  by  some  other  per- 
son, to  whom  we  should  give  the  following  instructions: — The  servant  should 
be  furnished  with  a  pig's  bladder,  which,  after  having  been  well  steeped  in 
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warm  water  shcmld  be  turned  inside  out,  then  well  impregBated  and  softened 
with  sweet  oil  or  fresh  lard.  After  this  preparation,  it  i»  to  be  tied  round  the 
wxist  of  the  assistant,  and  the  ointment  rubbed  by  him  according  to  the  directions 
already  given," — P.  43. 

The  dose  for  each  friction  is,  in  Dr.  Colles's  practice,  ^ss.  If  he  is  anxious 
to  induce  ptyaliam  rather  early,  he  orders,  at  the  same  time,  five  grains  of  blue- 
pill  to  be  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  very  moderate  treatment.  We  do  not  consider 
ourselves  as  violent  mercurialists — ^the  whole  character  of  our  practice,  and,  we 
think,  the  tenor  of  our  observations,  are  the  reverse  of  that.  Yet,  when  treating 
primary  syphilis  in  a  liealthy  person  by  inunction  we  do  not  hesitate  to  order  5J* 
to  be  rubbed  in  daily.  Of  course  the  continuauQe  of  the  quantity  hinges  on  tne 
effect  produced  upon  the  patient. 

Upon  this  point,  we  may  quote  a  passage  Mr.  Hunter's  work. 

"  If  it,  (mercury)*,  is  given  in  very  small  quantities,  and  inereased  gradually 
so  as  to  steal  insensibly  on  the  constitution,  its  visible  effects  are  leto,  and  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  how  much  may  at  last  be  thrown  ia  without  having  any  visi* 
ble  effect  at  all."* 

If  mercury  is  exhibited  internally, *Dr.  Colles,  to  whom  we  retnm,  prescribes 
five  grains  of  blue-pill  twice  daily — a  very  j  ud  ieious  dose.  If  calomel  is,  for  any 
reason,  preferable,  he  gives  two  grains  at  bed-time.  This  we  think  rather  under 
the  mark.  If  purging  is  to  be  avoided,  the  mercury  shonld  be  combined  with  a 
small  qnantity"  of  some  opiate. 

With  respect  to  the  forms  of  mercury  here  mentioned  we  wonld  venture  to 
make  these  remarks.  The  blue-pill  is  the  milder  form,  and  suits  most  constitu- 
tions. If  it  does  not  gripe  nor  purge,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  opiate  should  be 
added  to  it.  If  it  does  gripe  or  purge,  opium,  in  a  quantity  varying  from  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  or  more  should  be  combined  with  each  five  graiA 
blue-pill.  If  the  latter,  however,  guarded  purges,  the  mercurial  inunction  should 
be  used.  An  occasional  aromatic  rhubarb  draught  frequently  prevents  the  blue- 
pill  from  griping  or  purging. 

Calomel  seems  best  adapted  for  strong  habits  and  inflammatory  cases.  In  the 
latter  it  should  be  combined  with  purgatives,  or  with  opium  according  to  circum- 
stances. As  a  general  rule,  calomel  should  be  avoided  in  the  treatment  of  pri- 
mary syphilis.  Yet  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel  and  James's  powder,  followed  by 
saline  aperients,  is  a  very  good  introduction  to  a  mercurial  course,  whether  of 
inunction  or  blue-pill.    Such  are  the  results  of  our  experience. 

About  the  fourth  day,  remarks  Dr.  Colles,  we  usually  find,  on  interrogating  the' 
patient,  that  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  other  symptoms  indicate  the 
coming  ptyalism.  About  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  this  is  usually  established. 
Dr.  Colles  insists  on  the  surgeon  paying  the  most  strict  attention  to  the  patient 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day.  It  is  at  this  period,  he  observes,  that  the 
attentive  and  judicious  surgeon  can  be  of  essential  service  by  giving  a  right 
direction  to  the  medicine,  as  well  as  by  counteracting  any  injurious  effect  it  may 
produce.  Thus  during  this  critical  period,  the  patient  is  liable  to  attacks. of 
griping,  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  tenesmus;  these  efforts  are  attended 
with  only  slight  evacuations,  which  chiefly  consist  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood ; 
sickness  of  stomach  and  vomiting  also  often  supervene,  the  skin  is  hot  and  the 
pulse  quick;  all  which  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  specific 
influence  of  the  inercury  ha*s  taken  effect  upon  the  alimentary  canal  instead  of 
the  salivary  system.  This  dysenteric  affection  so  generally  appears  at  this  period 
that  the  patient  should  be  forewarned  and  prepared  for  it.  He  should  be  directed 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  mercury,  as  soon  as  he  feels  this  uncomfortable 

*  "  To  give  an  idea  of  this,  ten  fci'&ins  of  the  ointment  used  every  day,  during  ten  days, 
afirecte.d  a  gentleman's  mouth.  The  ointment  was  of  equal  parts  of  mercury  and  hog's 
lard.  But,  by  means  of  omitting  the  ointment  occasionally,  and  returning;  to  the  use  of  it, 
he  at  last  raobed  in  eighty  grains  every  night  for  a  mouth,  without  having  his  mouthy  ov 
any  of  the  se«retioas,  visibly  affected.'* 
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flfiadt,  «bA  he  ehoM  be  provided  with  dfeoghts,  eootaintn^  eadi  Tinet  Rhei,  Xj., 
TiRCt.  Opii>  futt.  XX,  ia  any  appropriate  vehicle ;  oee  to  6e  taken  after  each  ({ye- 
enteric  etool.  An  opiate  enema  may  be  aaed  iastead  of  the  draught,  whenerer 
the  stomach  lejecta  the  latter.  A  gentle  diaphoresis  also  should  be  encourased 
by  the  tepid  bath,  or  by  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water.  In  the  coarse  of  a  day 
or  two  this  febrile  excitement  will,  aader  this  plan  of  treatment,  have  somewhat 
subsided^  the  bowels  will  xemaia  free  from  disturbance,  and  then  we  shall  gener- 
ally find  that  the  month  has  become  a  little  more  affected ;  and  should  we  wish 
to  hare  it  still  more  so,  we  may  resnoM  the  use  of  the  mercury,  and  continue  it 
ia  each  doses  as  tbe  circnmstanee  of  the  case  may  require.  Dr.  Colles  goes  on 
to  remark,  tiiat,  sometimes  the  mercnry  displays  its  effects  in  a  somewhat  differ^ 
ent  manner.  The  patient  has  foetor  and  soreness  of  the  gums,  which  ulcerate 
more  than  they  should  do,  but  he  has  no  augmented  flow  of  saliva.  In  such 
cases  there  is  usually  too  much  fever.  If  the  mercury  is  continued,  there  is  more 
severe  ulceration,  and  perhaps  the  fever  becomes  alarming.  This  is  what  the 
lower  order  of  the  Irish  call  "  a  dry  course.''  It  does  not  cure  the  disease.  It 
may,  however,  says  our  author,  be  converted  into  the  full  and  legitimate  ptyalism 
by  reducing  the^oses  and  lengthening  the  intervals  between  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  using  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  reduce  the  rather  high  degree 
of  fever  which  attends  this  peculiar  condition  of  the  mouth. 

In  a  few  patients,  the  mercury  affects  the  throat  and  not  the  gums.  Such  per- 
sons complain,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  of  a  sore  throat. 

**^  On  inspecting  the  fauces,  we  discover  a  degree  of  erysipelatoos  blush  on 
the  arches  of  the  palate,  and  some  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  velum  palati : 
on  the  tonsil,  and  generally  at  its  upper  extremity,  we  see  a  superficial  ash- 
edoured  slough ;  one  side  only  may  be  thus  affected,  or  both  may  be  engaged  in 
it.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  in  such  a  case  a  further  persistence  in  the  full  doses 
of  mercury  would  not  only  prove  ineffectual  for  the  relief  of  the  venereal  symp- 
toms, but  would  also  be  attended  with  considerable  danger  to  life,  by  inducing  a 
sloughing  condition  of  the  fences."— P.  45. 

Mercury,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  withheld  or  much  diminished  in  dose.  The 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  throat  must  be  set  at  rest,  and  the  mercury  then 
resumed.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  borne  well.  The  patient  requires  to  be  care- 
fully watched. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Colles  on  this  important  subject.  So  far  as 
our  own  observation  has  extended  we  should  say,  that,  in  the  main,  it  coincides 
with  that  of  Dr.  Colles.  The  practical  rules  at  which  our  experience  has  enabled 
OS  to  arrive,  are  these:— 

1.  To  prepare  a  patient  for  a  mercurial  course,  by  low  living,  smart  purging, 
preventing  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  mild  local  applications. 

2.  To  enjoin  during  the  course,  moderate  and  regular,  but  not  very  low  living 
— ^little  exercise,  and  that  gentle — the  sedulous  avoidance  of  wet,  cold,  and 
night  air. 

3.  To  make  a  point  of  watching  the  patient  closely,  and  insist  on  his  present- 
ing himself  every  three  or  four  days.  If  pyrexia  occurs,  no  matter  what  its 
cause,  to  prescribe  such  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  remove  it,  and  to  diminish 
or  snspend  the  mercury  until  the  pyrexia  has  subsided.  We  are  sure  that  this 
is  highly  important,  for  either  fever  or  local  inflammation  is  a  prima  facie  reason 
for  discontinuing  the  employment  of  mercury  as  a  specific.  It  may  in  sonae  cases 
be  advantageously  combined  with  diaphoretics,  or  with  purgatives,  but  in  others 
it  must  be  abandoned,  during  the  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  state. 

4.  To  observe  whether  the  patient  loses  flesh  and  becomes  lowered,  and  if  he 
does,  to  give  sarsaparilla,  or  some  mild  tonic,  with  the  mercury,  and  to  allow  a 
more  generous  regimen*  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Some  persons  if 
once  allowed  to  be  much  pulled  down  by  the  mercurial  course,  are  scarcely  able 
to  shake  off*  its  consequences.  They  continue  pale  and  thin,  and  out  of  health 
for  a  long  period,  and  not  unfrequently  phthisis,  or  some  malady  indicative  of 
constitutional  debility,  silently  steals  on,  and  carries  them  off*. 

6.  On  the  whole,  we  would  sum  up  what  we  have  learnt  in  a  few  words : — to 
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inaure  a  full  meicnrial  course— to  discontinne  or  modify  mercurial  remedies  if 
inflammatiou  or  fever  is  set  up-*to  maintain  the  general  health.  The  details  of 
such  treatment  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  be  regulated  by  the 
judgment  of  the  surgeon,  and  will  materially  influence  the  fate  of  the  patient. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  attach  so  much  importance' as  Dr.  Colles  seems  to  do, 
to  the  precise  time  at  which  ptyalism  is  induced.  Nay,  we  are  not  so  impressed 
as  he  is  with  the  necessity  for  ptyalism  at  all.  It  is  true  that  his  notions  of 
ptyalism  are  moderate,  and  it  is  true  also  that  the  quantity  of  mercury  he  gives 
is  rather  under  than  over  what  vfe  prescribe.  Substantially,  then,  we  agree,  for 
neither  he  nor  we  think  the  patient  secure  with  a  less  efficient  course  than  we 
em^ploy.  But,  still,  we  rep<eat  that  we  suspect  there  is  a  little  hypothesis  in  our 
author's  minor  opinions.    Take  the  following  passage  as  an  instance; 

'*  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  at  what  period  the  surgeon  should  wish 
ptyalism  to  commence^  when  using  mercury  for  the  cure  of  prinaary  symptoms, 
because  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  he  cannot  count  upon  a  cure,  if  the  saliva- 
tion occur  at  a  period  much  different  from  that  above-mentioned ;  for  should  it 
be  suddenly  excited,  and' even  though  not  very  profuse,  it  will  yet  leave  the  dis- 
ease uncured :  perhaps  the  primary  symptoms  may  be  removed  by  it,— oftentimes 
they  are  not;  but  ^t  all  events  the  secondary  symptoms  will  not  fail  to  make 
their  appearance,  sometimes  in  full'  vigour,  though  often  under  a  more  subdued 
form.  This  I  have  seen  repeateclly  exemplified  in  cases  of  iritis,  treated  by  calo- 
mel alone,  or  by  calomel  combined  with  frictions.  I  have  also  repeatedly  seen 
mercurial  fumigations  which  were  used  to  stop  a  destructive  ulceration  of  the 
throat,  produce  a  speedy  and  profuse  salivation,  by  which  the  ulceration  has 
generally  been  stopped,  but  in  almost  every  such  instance  the  other  venereal 
symptoms  were  only  checked  for  the  moment,  to  return  with  renewed  vigour. 
And  here  I  must  remark,  that  afler  such  sudden  and  profuse  salivations,  I  have 
uniformly  found  the  symptoms  were  very  unmanageable,  and  by  no  means  yield- 
ing in  the  usual  way  to  a  subsequent  use  of  mercury. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  salivation  be  very  late  in  appearing,  not  only  will 
the  patient  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  so  much  valuable  time,  but  the  surgeon 
will  too  frequently  find  that  the  system  of  his  patient  has  been  so  irritated  by 
this  protracted,  though  moderate  use  of  mercury,  that  the  ptyalism  excited  at  this 
late  period,  is  not  borne  with  the  same  ease  by  the  constitution,  nor  is  it  produc- 
tive of  the  same  improvement  in  the  symptoms  that  would  have  resulted  from  it, 
had  it  come  on  at  an  early  period  of  the  treatment." — ^^P.  47. 

We  must  say  that  we  have  again  and  again  seen  patients  undergo  a  mercurial 
course,  and  exhibit  no  ptyalism  at  all  worth  speaking  of,  without  any  secondary 
symptoms  ensuing.  We  have  seen  this  so  often,  that  we  care  little  about  the 
occurrence  of  ptyalism,  provided  a  certain  quantity  of  mercury  is  taken  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  that  certain  other  effects  are  discernible.*  If  this  be  true,  and  pur 
senses  seem  to  tell  us  that  it  is,  we  cannot  gb  all  the  way  with  Dr.  Colles. 

But  much  that  he  tells  us  is  strictly  correct,  and  as  important  as  correct. 
Profuse  salivations,  rapidly  excited,  have  under  our  observation  been  followed 
by  such  consequences  as  Dr.  Colles  mentions.  Many  of  the  miserable  cases  of 
cachexia  which  we  witness  have  had  their  origin  in  salivations  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   But  to  proceed. ' 

When  the  desirable  action  of  mercury  is  once  obtained,  it  is  easily  kept  up  in 
the  majority  of  instances.  We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Colles,  that  it  is  better  to 
prescribe  too  long  than  too  .short  a  course.  If  the  general  health  is  maintained^ 
and  it  may  be  so,  we  never  saw  any  mischief  arise  from  the  very  long^onfinued 
use  of  mercury.  But  we  have  seen  (and  who  has  not?)  many  and  many  a  case 
of  secondary  symptoms  after  a  very  short  course. 

If  the  mercurial  action  sinks  too  low^  Dr.  Colles  has  found  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  give  pretty  smart  doses  of  calomel,  viz.,  three  grains,  with  one  of 
capsicum j  two  or  three  times  a  day,  at  the  same  time  that  the  former  doses  of 
the  ointment  are  resumed. 

*  The  removal  of  the  induration  of  the  cicatrix,  for  example. 
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Dr.  Odfes-  next  ocamines  &e  mtowaxd  eircomstanoes  which  occasionally 
present  ihiemBelTes  during  a  mercurial  eooiiie.  It  is  always  well  to  ascertain 
from  a  patient  if  he  has  undergone  a  meieorlal  course  beforoy  and,  if  he  has^ 
whether  it  was  attended  with  peculiar  effects. 

A.  Some  patients  are  saliyated  by  very  small  quantities,  even  by  singrle  doses 
of  mercury.  Such  an  event  is  to  be  deprecated.  If  it  occurs,  or  if  it  threatens, 
&e  patient  should  be  much  in  the  open  air,  live  generously,  and  take  a  dimin- 
ished dose  of  the  mercarial,  at  more  distant  intervals.  The  remedy  must  be 
insinuated  into  the  system*  If  judiciously  managed,  such  persons  will  frequently 
bear  sufficient  quantities  of  mercury  at  last. 

B.  In  some  persons,  the  ordinary  quantity  of  mercury  produces  too  trivial  an 
effect.  The  quantity  of  the  medicine  must  be  increased.  This  requires  great 
judgment  on  the  patient^s  part,  and  no  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Dr.  Colles*  views  upon  the  subject— one  of  no  slight  moment. 

When,  he  says,  the  dose  is  to  be  increased,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  one-half,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  doubled  at  once ;  the  former  proportion 
will  probably  be  the  better.  If  the  patient  has  been  employing  mercury,  both 
by  friction  and  internally,  the  dose  of  both  should  be  increased,  but  if  he  has 
been  using  friction  alone,  then  this  should  be  continued  at  an  increase  of  one- 
half,  and  he  should  take  in  addition  five  grains  of  the  blue-pill  every  night.  If 
in  such  cases  we  did  not  early  increase  the  doses,  the  system  would  become 
familiarised  to  the  mercury,  and  at  a  late  period  we  should  employ  very  large 
doses,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  exciting  a  profuse  and  dangerous  salivation. 

The  plan  pursued  in  such  a  case,  one  in  which  the  patient's  future  safety  is  at 
stake,  will  vary  with  the  speculative  views  of  the  surgeon.  If,  with  Dr.  Uolles, 
he  thinks  salivation  indispensable,  he  will  augment  the  dose  of  mercury,  until 
that  is  obtained,  or  so  far  as  it  is  prudent  to  proceed  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
it.  If,  with  ourselves,  he  looks  for  salivation  with  less  anxious  anticipation,  he 
will  be  content  with  the  manifestation  of  other;  effects  of  the  remedy,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  his  patient  is  taking  that  quantity  which  he  knows  by  expe- 
rience usually  cures. 

We  would  remark  that,  whatever  be  the  views  of  the  sur^on,  he  has  always 
the  means  of  increasing  the  action  of  mercury,  by  augmenting  the  temperature 
in  which  the  patient  is  kept,  and  by  lowering  his  constitutional  powers.  A  cer- 
tain dose  of  mercury  may  exert  no  perceptible  inffuence  on  a  man  who  is  eating 
neat  daily  and  drinking  porter  or  wine.  But  confine  the  same  man  to  slops, 
make  him  use  the  warm-'bath,  and  probably  a  smaller  dose  of  mercury  will  sali- 
vate him. 

« 

«*  We  sometimes  find  in  other  constitutions,  that  two  or  three  doses  of  mer- 
cury induce  a  feverish  state  of  the  system,  without  the  peculiar  fsetor  of  the 
breath,  or  any  of  those  other  symptoms  that  indicate  the  approach  of  ptyalism : 
the  skin  will  be  hot,  the  pulse  quick,  with  great  general  restlessness ;  under 
these  circumstances,  we  infer  that  the  mercury  is  disagreeing  with  the  system, 
and  should  we  now  either  continue  its  use,  or  increase  the  dose,  we  shall  only 
add  to  the  mischief  by  increasing  fever;  and  if  we  still  persevere,  we  may  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  patient;  in  general,  however,  he  is  soon  reduced  to  such 
extreme  weakness,  and  is  so  sensible  of  becoming  daily  worse,  that  he  will  him- 
self oppose  any  further  use  of  the  medicine.  Whenever  this  febrile  state  of  the 
system,  unaccompanied  by  any  sign  of  its  acting  on  the  salivary  organs,  is  thus 
early  induced,  we  should  at  once  desist  from  the  further  use  of  mercury,  and 
endeavour  to  allay  the  fever  by  exposure  to  cold  air,  and  by  the  adoption  of  such 
other  means  as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Having 
accomplished  this,  we  must  allow  some  time  for  the  recovery  of  strength,  before 
we  venture  to  resume  the  mercury;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  should  begin  with 
smaller  doses,  and  these  at  longer  intervals,  for  experience  has  shown  us  that  the 
former  quantities  were  such  as  overpowered  the  system.  We  must  also  endea- 
"vour  to  obviate  any  febrile  action  by  occasional  purging,  by  tepid  bathing,  and 
•by  the  frequent  use  of  mild  diaphoretics;  we  are  now  to  proceed  cautiously, 
inereasiiig  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  mercurial  doses,  until  we  gain  the 
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desired  objecti  namely,  a  geonine  and  wholesome  saliT^tion.  Here  I  would  6b« 
serre  that  this  difficulty  is  not  an  uncommon  consequence  of  plunging  a  healthy^ 
Tigorous  patient  into  a  course  of  mercury  without  any  prerious  preparation.**-^ 
P.  63. 

All  this  is  so  practical,  so  judicious,  that  we  have  not  a  word  to  add  to  it. 

D.  Not  unfrequently  individuals  resist  obstinately  the  effects  of  mercury 
without  having  any  fever  induced.  The  sore  pursues  its  course  apparently  unin- 
fluenced. Under  these  circumstances,  the  mercury  may  be  discontinued,  or,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  dose  of  it  may  be  increased.  Dr.  Colles  has  known 
two  drachms,  and  even  half  an  ounce  of  ointment,  ordered  to  be  rubbed  in  each 
night  and  morning,  and  at  the  same  time  large  doses  of  Pil.  Hydrarg;.  Calomel, 
or  Hydr.  Calcinat.,  given  internally  for  some  days ;  the  result  of  this  practice 
has  been,  that  in  some  cases  it  has  produced  that  general  weakness  and  that 
tendency  to  faintness  which  mark  the  approach  of  erethismus.  Then,  of  course, 
the  remedy  is  abandoned. 

In  some  instances,  these  excessive  doses  induce  a  violent  ptyalism.  We  need 
not  picture  that.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen,  all  may  conceive  it.  Such 
ptyalism  may  succeed  in  curing  the  disease  for  whicli  it  was  excited,  and  which 
It  almost  exceeds  in  evil,  or  it  may  leave  the  unhappy  patient  with  his  original 
maladv  still  afflicting  him — a  miserable  position. 

E.  Dr.  Colles  considers  the  method  of  avoiding  the  various  ills  that  have  been 
iQentioned. 

If  we  ascertain  that,  on  former  occasions,  the  patient  has  been  nearly  insensi^ 
ble  to  the  action  of  mercury,  we  shquld  begin,  says  our  author,  with  small  doses, 
at  longer  intervals  than  usual;  or,  if  we  have  commenced  with  the  ordinary 
doses,  we  should  not  persevere  with  them,  but  should  purge  the  patient  repeat- 
edly, enjoin  low  diet,  and  prescribe  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

<*  It  has  sometimes  happened  that,  during  the  employment  of  these  last  men- 
tioned means,  a  safe  and  mild  ptyalism  has  supervened  a  few  days  after  the 
mercury  has  been  laid  aside.  This  apparently  anomalous  fact  is  no  weak  proof 
that  the  cause  of  our  failing  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in  th^first  instance,  was 
owing  to  the  mercury  having  been  administered  in  an  injudicious,  and  as  it  were 
in  too  forcible  a  manner.  But  if  with  this  treatment,  no  siffns  of  ptyalism  should 
appear,  we  must  still  persevere  in  the  same  constitutional  means,  until  we  con- 
ceive that  the  system  is  totally  free  from  all  mercurial  impregnation ;  to  induce 
this  state  may  occupy  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  We  then  commence  a  new  course 
of  mercury,  and,  taught  by  our  former  experience,  that  foil  doses  of  the  medicine 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effects,  we  now  direct  it  in  very  small  doses,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  persevere  in  the  same  constitutional  remedies  as  before;  after 
a  few  days  passed  in  this  way  we  are  sometimes  pleased  to  find  the  signs  of  an 
approaching  salivation  gradually  advancing  in  the  very  manner  we  are  so  desirous 
to  effect.  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  very  precept  which  has  been  just  incul- 
cated, U  the  ffreat  secret  which  will  serve  to  guide  us  in  the  management  of  those 
cases  which  have  hitherto  often  excited  ^reat  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  the  sur- 
geon ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fiaict  that  this  obstinate  state  of  the  system  to  admit 
of  the  influence  of  mercury,  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  those  very  patients, 
who  on  former  occasions  had  been  salivated  rather  too  quickly  with  the  ordinary 
doses  of  mercury,  and  that  too  by  the  very  same  surgeon  who  is  now  so  baffled 
in  his  attempts  to  produce  the  same  effect.  If  surgeons  of  much  practical  expe- 
rience will  endeavour  to  recal  to  their  recollection  all  the  circumstances  of  such 
cases,  I  believe  they  will  find,  that  on  the  latter  occasions,  in  which  they  had  to 
treat  such  cases,  they  were  very  anxious  that  the  effects  of  the  mercury  should 
be  quickly  established ;  now,  in  my  opinion,  this  very  anxiety,  by  inducing  the 
surgeon  to  urge  the  mercury  too  freely,  has  been  one  source  of  its  failure,  and  of 
the  disappointment  of  his  surgeon." — P.  57. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  preceding  practical  precepts;  bat 
we  are  not  so  sure  of  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning.  Dr.  Colles  says,  that  the 
larger  doses  of  mercnry  fail  to  affect  the  system,  because  they  are  given  in  too 
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tbreible  a  manner.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  smaller  doses  do  the  bnsiness,  not^ 
because  they  are  smaller,  but  because  they  are  conjoined  with  par^tires,  low 
diet,  hot  baths,  &c.,  means  well  calculated  for  promotiagr  absorptiout  and  for 
quickening  the  action  of  any  medicine.  Were  the  same  large  doses  of  mercury 
conjoined  with  the  same  constitutional  treatment,  the  eflfect  of  the  former  would 
not,  we  finncy,  be  less,  hot  greater.  This,  howerer,  is  a  speculative  question. 
We  quite  coincide  with  our  author  in  his  practical  directions. 

r.  X)r.  Colles  has  met  with  eight  or  ten  individuals  on  whom  mercury  did  not 
act  as  a  sialagogae  at  all.  Yet  their  venereal  complafnts  were  cured.  This 
rather  bears  against  his  opinions  respecting  the  necessity  for  ptyalism. 

6.  The  general  directions  given  to  patients  by  Dr.  Colles  are  to  avoid  expo* 
sure  to  wet  or  damp,  to  cold,  or  to  night  air.  After  a  mercarial  course,  persons 
are  subject  to  rheumatic  pains:  they  Gfenerally  too  grow  corpulent. 

J^u  Colles  takes  no  notice  of  a  tendency  to  jaundice  after  a  mercarial  course. 
Yet  we  have  seen  several  examples  of  it.  The  reason  would  appear  to  be,  that 
the  liver  having  long  been  stimulated  by  the  mercury,  and  that  stimulus  being 
discontinued,  is  liable  to  perform  its  functions  irregularly.  We  always  recom- 
mend patients  to  regulate  their  bowels  very  carefully  after  the  termination  of  the 
course. 

H.  Dr.  Colles  makes  some  lengthened  observations  on  the  mercurial  eczema. 
His  descriptions  are  accurate,  his  precepts  judicious ;  but  all  that  requires  notice 
is  the  advice  he  offers  on  the  treatment  of  those  persons,  (fortunately  few,)  who 
evince  a  strong  disposition  to  suffer  from  the  eruption  on  taking  small  doses  of 
the  medicine.  The  plan,  he  says,  to  pursue  is  this :  in  addition  to  the  purging 
and  warm  bathing,  which  have  been  alluded  to  before  as  a  judicious  preparatory 
course,  we  should  enjoin  the  patient  to  wear  lighter  clothin?  than  usual,  to  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  to  keep  the  windows  of 
his  sitting-room  pretty  constantly  open,  to  keep  on  light  covering  at  night,  to 
live  abstemiously,  and  on  food  of  the  least  stimulating  quality.  The  mercury 
should  be  administered  at  first  in  extremely  small  doses,  and  at  long  intervals; 
by  degrees  the  former  may  be  increased,  and  the  latter  shortened,  in  proportion 
as  we  find  the  medicine  agree  with  the  system. 

I.  ^  We  should  earefoUy  distinguish  between  erythema  mercuriale  and  another, 
but  more  partial,  eruption  arising  from  the  use  of  mercury.  They  both  come  on 
under  similar  circumstances;  both  seem  to  be  excited  by  the  first  impression  of 
mercury  on  the  general  system.  Our  attention  is  attracted  to  this  latter  erup- 
tioa  by  our  patient  informing  us  that  he  fears  he  has  got  the  itch,  that  he  could ' 
acareeiy  get  a  wink  of  sleep  for  one  or  more  nights  preceding.  He  then  exhibits 
4>n  his  hands  and  wrists  an  eruption  begrinning  with  small  but  very  distinct  red 
papule,  some  of  which,  in  a  more  advanced  staffe,  have  vesicles  on  their  apices: 
they  chiefly  occupy  the  anterior  surface  of  each  wrist,  and  of  the  fore-arm  half 
way  up  to  the  elbow ;  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  fingers  are  also  thickly  beset 
with  them.  On  first  view,  this  eruption  closely  resembles  a  form  of  itch,  in 
which  the  vesicles  are  small ;  but  on  more  careful  examination  you  discover  that 
the  clefts  between  the  fingers  are  altogether  free  from  the  former,  while  they  are 
known  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  latter.  This  eruption  is  accompanied  by 
m  alight  degree  of  fever,  and  generally  by  marks  of  commencing  ptyalism. 

**  I  cannot  say  what  changes  or  effects  on  this  eruption  would  be  produced  by 
persevering  in  tiie  use  of  mercury,  because  all  the  patients  in  whom  I  witnessed 
this  symptom  were  also  affected  with  a  smart  degree  of  fever,  and  complained 
so  bitterly  of  the  itching  and  of  the  restlessness  caused  by  it,  that  I  felt  afraid 
to  go  on  with  the  mercury  until  the  irritation  of  this  eruption  had  subsided.  A 
few  days  use  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  abstinence  from  mercury  at  the 
same  time,  were  sufiieient  for  the  desquamation  of  the  pustules,  and  the  removal 
of  this  rare  effect  of  the  mineral.'*— P.  67* 

X.  *<  Another  effect  of  mercury,  allied  perhaps  to  the  foregoing,  which  the  sur- 
geon should  watch  for,  is  an  excoriation  of  the  skin  on  the  corresponding  surfiuses 
of  the  scrotum  and  thighs.  If  this  be  discovered  in  its  commencement,  it  will 
be  seen  at  an  eieoiiation  in  the  very  angle  between  Uia  thigh  and  serotam ;  firom . 
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tiuB  it  spreads  over  tbe  entire  extent  of  tbe  opposed  integumeDt  of  tfaese  parish 
imd  a  profuse  disciiarge  of  a  very  fcetid  nature  takes  place."-— P.  68. 

Dr.  Colles  goes  on  to  observe,  that,  in  addition  to  the  parts  already  mentioned, 
this  disease  will  also  affect  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  where  the  integu«« 
ments  of  the  nates  lie  in  contact  with  each  other.  Occasionally,  too,  we  meet 
with  instances  where  this  disease  affects  only  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anns»* 
while  the  scrotum  and  adjacent' skin  of  the  thigh  remain  perfectly  free. 

The  duration  of  this  affection,  says  our  author,  varies  from  eight  to  fiileen  or 
twenty  days.  For  the  relief  of  all  these  sufferings  we  find  opium  unavailing;  it 
fails  to  procure  any  continued  sleep.  Tbe  antiphlogistic  regimen  scarcely 
tnoderates  the  fever.  Tbe  most  immediate  and  most  effectual  relief  is  procurea 
by  local  means ;  tbe  most  efficient  of  which  is  dusting  the  excoriated  parts  with: 
e(jual  parts  of  lapis  calaminaris  and  starch,  very  finely  levigated :  this  is  to  ber 
laid  on  pretty  thickly,  and  then  a  fold  of  old  linen  interposed  between  tbe  twa 
adjacent  skins.  Another  application,  which  often  procures  immediate  ease,  is 
thel)lack  wash  of  aq.  caleis  and  calomel ;  the  affected  parts  are  to  be  kept  asun^ 
der  by  lint  constantly  moistened  with  this  lotion. 

We  must  confess  that  we  have  never  seen  this  affection  as  a  consequence  of 
mercury,  though  we  have  seen  it  several  times  as  a  venereal  symptom.  Dr. 
Colles  offers  no  sort  of  evidence  of  its  mercurial  origin,  indeed  tbe  only  case*  he 
relates  rather  tends  to  disprove  such  an  opinion,  and  an  observation  which  he 
offers  tends  also  tbe  same  way.  The  case  we  need  not  quote^the  observation* 
we  may :— a  repetition  of  tbe  same  forms  and  doses  of  mercury  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  excoriation,  may,  when  the  excoriation  is  once* 
healed,  be  resorted  to  again  without  reviving  it."  Now  we  do  not  find  this  to- 
be  the  case  to  any  thing  like  tbe  same  extent  with  other  bad  effects  of  mercury^ 
and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  rather  militates  against  the  notion  that  mercurial  influ- 
ence is  at  the  bottom  of  the  symptom.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  will  present  Dr. 
Colles's  concluding  exhortations  with  respect  to  the  plan  to  be  adopted  when 
this  or  other  complications  have  occurred  :— 

**•  Let  us  then  bear  in  mind  these  facts;  that  each  and  all  of  these  untoward 
effects  of  mercury  are  owing  to  the  first  impression  of  this  medicine  on  tbe 
system ;  that  on  tbe  subsidence  of  this  state,  the'meroury  may  be  used  as  freely 
and  as  long  as  can  be  required  for  the  treatment  of  any  venereal  symptom,  (or 
indeed  for  the  cure  of  any  disease  curable  by  mercury,)  without  the  danger  of 
reproducing  tbe  same  condition.  Let  us  then,  during  the  early  period  of  a  mer- 
curial course,  say  from  tbe  second  to  the  twelfth  day,  anxiously  watch  and  guard 
against  these  untoward  occurrences ;  but  as  soon  as  we  have  brought  the  system 
once  fairly  under  the  influence  of  this  medicine,  let  us  dismiss  all  fears  and, 
anxiety  on  this  head,  and  now  direct  our  whole  attention  to  tbe  changes  in  the 
venereal  symptoms,  to  the  degree  of  salivation,  and  to  tbe  strength  ami  general 
health  of  our  patients.  The  salivation  once  fairly  established,  we  may  consider 
ourselves  as  having  escaped  tbe  chief  dangers  of  a  mercurial  course,  and  as  now 
being  on  the  high  road  to  a  certain  cure.  We  now  may  be  confident  that  the; 
mercury  will  not  act  (as  it  too  often  does)  9A  a  poison,  instead  of  its  proving  ona» 
of  the  most  active  and  beneficial  remedies  in  tbe  materia  medica."--P.  71. 

We  are  as  decided  advocates  for  the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis  as  Dr.  OoUes; 
i»— 88  impressed  as  he,  with  the  folly  of  prescribing  an  inadequate  course^  But 
we  cannot  go  tbe  length  of  reckoning  salivation  as  the  great  safeguard  agatnstr 
all  accidents— no  more  than  we  conld  subscribe  to  the  opinion  thai  its-  preeete^ 
is  necessary  for  a  cure.  In  reference  to  tbe  latter  poiot^  we  repeat  that  we  ww^ 
tinually  see  patients  perfectly  cured  who  cannot  be  fairi^y  said  to  have  exhibited- 
any  thing  like  ptyalism ;  in  reference  to  the  other  point,  we  can  positively  ^SSxak) 
that  some  of  the  very  worst  cases  we  have  seen  of  the  bad  effects  of  merenry 
have  been  those  in  which  salivation  wom  excited  and  maintained.  Perhapt  the> 
ambiguity  of  language,  and  a  certain  difiSculty  in  oeniposittott,  may  obscure  or 
pervert  the  seotiments  of  Dr.  GoUes,  and  may  nrnhe  hira  soem  to  say  what  h»- 
does  not  strictly  mean.  This-  is  not  improbablei  Bat  his  less  expeneaeeA- 
rsaders  will  nsd  (hs  text  as  it  is  wdtten,  and  atMhto  it  lie  slher  ssaaelhna' 
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what  appeam  upon  the  aarface.  Wa  think  it  neeaaaary  to  record  om  diaaent 
firom  the  apparent  doctrine  incnlcated ;  becauae  we  belieTe  that,  if  literally  under* 
atood  and  anreaerredly  acted  on,  it  would  lead  to  nnfortnnate  reaulta. 

There  cannot,  |)erhapa,  be  a  more  pregnant  instance  of  what  we  moat  conaider 
fanciful  hypotheaia,  than  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Gollea  to  ahow  that  the  mercurial 
evethiamus  occura  only  in  caaea  wnere  ptyaliam  haa  not  been  obtained.  We 
have  lately  witnessed  a  fatal  ineUtnce  of  thie  very  affection,  now  fortunately  rare. 
In  that  instance,  a  few  doaea  of  calomel  excited  a  furioua  aaliyation,  the  mercurial 
erethismus  followed,  the  pulse  grew  rapid  and  irregular,  the  limba  were  affected 
with  general  tremors,  the  conntenance  waa  of  a  deadly  white,  the  depreasion  waa 
excessive,  and,  in  this  condition,  the  patient  died.  Mr.  John  Pearson,  who  saw 
too  many  cases  of  the  erethismus,  for  in  his  time  mercury  waa  giyen  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  aali?ationa  were  exceaaiye,  atatea  that  the  subjects  were  men 
who  had  nearly,  and  aometimea  entirely,  completed  their  mercurial  courae.  la 
it  likely  that  such  men  had  not  been  affected,  more  or  less,  with  ptyalism  %  On 
the  whole,  we  conceiTc  that  our  author*a  ideaa  on  the  soTcreign  Tirtues  of  ptya- 
liam approach  rather  cloaely  to  what  ia  called  a  crotchet. 

This  eoocludea  the  portion  of  the  work  doTOted  to  the  examination  of  the  beat 
mode  of  admin iateriog  mercury  for  the  cure  of  syphilis.  The  sobject  is  import- 
ant— too  ill-underetood,  and  too  little  considered  by  the  bulk  of  medical  men—* 
beset  with  many  difiicultiea  at  the  beat— obscured  by  prejudice,  by  ignorance, 
and  by  hypothesis— and  in  need  of  all  the  liffht  that  can  be  thrown  on  it  by  rea-^ 
Boning  and  by  practical  experience.  An  article  on  such  a  subject  is  not  misplaced 
in  the  pages  of  a  journal  ayowedly  conducted  on  utilitarian  principles.  If  inex<r 
perienced  readera  acquire  any  useful  information,  and  if  experienced  ones  a^e  led 
to  reflect  more  on  what  they  see,  and  to  communicate  what  they  may  learn,  the 
purposes  of  uUlity  will  have  been  aeryed. 


CASE  OP  CifiSAREAN  OPERATION. 

BY  J.  WARD. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  at  half-past  nine  a.  bt^  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  F.  D, 
Thompson  to  visit  E.  Hull,  an  unmarried  female,  ag^ed  95,  very  much  deformed 
in  the  apine  and  pelvia,  with  very  short  crooked  thighs  and  legs.  She  had  been 
in  labour  all  the  preyious  day,  and  attended  during  Xhe  night  b^  Mr.  F.  D.  Thomp- 
aon.  On  examination  per  yaginam,  duplicature  of  the  funis  was  protruding 
through  the  os  uteri  to  the  extent  of  six  inches.  The  occiput  could  be  felt,  but, 
from  the  great  deformity,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  it  could  be  reached  by  the 
finger;  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  projected  so  far  forward  that  there  was  only 
an  inch  between  it  and  the  pelvis ;  and  the  spine  curved  forward  over  the  small 
aperture,  so  as  to  shut  in  the  pelvis  above. 

At  my  suggestion  a  consultation  waa  requested ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Gregory, 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Saville,  saw  the  patient,  when  it  was  decided  on  performing 
the  Csesarean  section,  as  the  only  possible  way  of  delivering  her.  There  was 
no  pulaation  to  be  felt  in  the  funis;  and  likewise,  from  other  circumstances,  it 
waa  concluded  the  child  was  dead,  which  was  proved  to  be  the  case. 

At  half-past  12  at  noon  the  patient  was  laid  upon  a  table;  an  incision  was 
made  in  the  direction  and  over  the  linea  tiba,  commencing  at  the  umbilicus,  and 
continued  to  the  extent  of  six  inches ;  the  parietes  were  carefully  dissected  until 
an  openinff  waa  made  through  the  peritoneum ;  two  fingers  were  introduced  as  a 
guide,  and  the  remainder  of  the  opening  down  to  the  pubes  accomplished.  A 
second  opening  being  made  through  the  uterus,  the  placenta  waa  broujprht  to  view, 
through  which  the  hand  was  pa£^  and  the  child  brought  away,  Allowed  by 
the  membranes,  the  uterus  contracting  immediately  on  being  relieved  of  its  con* 
tents. 

The  parts  were  sponged  from  the  little  hemorrhage  which  took  place  daring 
the  operation,  and  the  extensive  incision  closed  by  the  twisted  suture.  An  ano« 
dyae  waa  administered,  and  the  patient,  being  placed  in  bed,  remained  in  a  trao* 
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fidl  ffUitft  th^OTgh  1^  eosnre^  of  &«  tftemoon  and  «tr«nlig.  Wat  mltiPd'st  • 
FiA^M  whto  the  palM  trss  lOO.  A  aaHtte  mixture  was  than  praaoribedt  afid  fh0 
was  leflin  thdeareof  an  assiataQt  through  this  aod  the  aabeeqaeoe  nights  dxtnag 
kef  illnese. 

Get.  19th,  10  A«  ii.-^Ha8  had  a  tranquil  night,  with  three  hmirs'  sleep;  passed 
iordie  coagalfl  by  the  vagina*  Pulse  1!20;  countenance  tranquil;  skin  moist;' 
tongue  clean;  very  slight  thirst;  complains  of  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis; 
ftli^t  tenderness  ever  the  abdomen.  Has  passed  no  urine  since  the  operation  } 
ihe  catheter  was  introduced,  and  ^%\},  of  water  drawn  off;  no  eyaeuation  from 
the  bowels ;  lochial  discharge  continues.  She  remained  daring  this  day  rerj 
tranquil  till  the  evening. 

6  Ktt.-^Pulse  130;  tongue  dry;  countenance  calm ;  bowels  slightly  evaeiiated 
by  enema;  passed  urine  freely;  more  coagula  per  raginam ;  abdomen  tympanitlCy 
With  tenderness.  The  bandages  were  removed,  as  causing  uneasiness  by  their 
ptessure. 

Habeat  Hydrargyrl  Chloridi,  gr.  x. 
9  p.  M. — Mach  in  the  same  state ;  twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  each  sids  of 
Ihe  abdomen ;  enema  repeated.    Had  two  grains  of  opium,  with  three  grains  of 
calomel,  which  was  repeated  at  one  oVIock ;  a  large  poultice  applied  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  continued  through  the  night. 

20th,  10  A.  M.-^Has  had  five  hours'  sleep  during  the  night;  bowels  rdioved, 
and  passed  urine  freely.  Pulse  100 ;  countenance  tranquil ;  abdomen  less  tym- 
panitic ;  tenderness  much  relieved ;  has  thirst,  with  brown  tongue.  Bowels  con- 
tinue open ;  skin  moist;  lochia!  discharge  continues,  and  expresses  herself  con- 
iiderably  relieved. 

6#.  M. — ^Palse  100;  perfectly  tranqoil;  bowels  acted  freely;  passed  urine; 
lochial  discharge  continues ;  slight  perspiration ;  gums  a  little  afiected ;  tympa* 
nitic  feeling  less ;  bears  pressure  better. 

Pills  of  calomel  and  opium,  and  ealine  medicines  continued. 
21st,  10  A.  M. — Has  passed  a  comfortable  night,  with  three  hours'  tranquil 
sleep,  and  expresses  her%lf  mach  refreshed.    Bladder  continues  to  perform  its 
functions  naturally;  pulse  98;  less  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ;  feels  easy;  no 
evacuation  from  the  bowels. 

^  To  take  a  saline  purgative. 
61*.  M.-«-PulBe  126 ;  skin  moist;  slight  hiccup ;  no  operation  from  the  purgative. 
Habeat  01*  Ricinl,  fj^,  and  to  have  an  enema.    The  pills  of  calomel  and  opium 

after  the  bowels  have  acted. 
t3d,  10  Ak  M.-^The  bowels  have  acted  freely  through  the  night,  and  has  had 
some  sleep*    Pulse  120 ;  irritable  and  restless ;  skin  moist ;  tongue  dry^ 

Febrifuge  mixture  ordered. 
6  p.  M. — Pulse  130 ;  skin  moist ;  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  frequent  eructa- 
tions of  flatus ;  bowels  freely  opeked ;  tongue  moist  and  furred ;  lochial  discharge 
continues. 

Repeat  pills  and  mixture. 
23d,  10  A.  M. — Has  had  a  restless  night;  pulse  140;  eructations  and  hiccup. 
Ordered  a  mixture  containing  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  wine  negus. 
Mid-day* — Continues  to  get  worse;  stimulants  freely  administered,  from  which 
time  she  continued  to  sink,  and  died  at  half-past  eleven  at  night. 

Post'Tnortem  examination  an  the  24th  October, — ^The  extern^  wound  was  partly 
healed  by  the  first  intention  ;  there  wers  traces  of  considerable  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation. "  The  uterus  was  of  the  usual  si^e ;  the  opening  was  closed,  but  there 
Was  no  appearance  of  adhesion.  From  the  presence  of  the  friends,  and  the  ob- 
jections they  made,  we  could  not  proceed  further  with  the  examination. 

It  must  be  remarked  that,  up  to  the  morning  of  the  22d,  it  \vill  appear  by  this 
teport  that,  the  patient  was  doing  well ;  but  on  that  day  a  drunken  and  uproarious 
quarrel  took  place  between  the  brother  of  the  deceased  and  the  father  of  the 
child,  in  the  adjoining  room,  from  which  time  she  appeared  (from  the  affitatioft 
caused  by  the  quarrel)  to  get  into  a  state  of  great  nervous  irritability^  and  had  it 
not  been  from  the  bad  effects  evidently  produced  by  the  above-mentioned  eireum- 
stanco)  the  patient  la  all  probability  would  have  done  well* 
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.  I  hate  emitttd  to  meB^OA  Uuiti  afler  the  €|p«ratioii|  ker  diei  was  of  a  bland 
Batiure,  coosiatiiig  of  sago  aod  arrow-«oot  with  iiiilk«  aad  cbioken-broth  occaaioOf* 
•Uyi  all  of  wbioh  ako  paitoak  of  with  a  oatoral  ieUah«— Xiomi.  Mfd.  Gaz. 


BLECTRIC  INDUCTION. 

Thi  firat  of  the  eyeBing  meetiaga  of  tha  Royal  Institation  took  place  on  Friday 
laat,  when  ita  distiuguished  profeasor,  Dr.  Faraday,  delighted  a  large  assembly 
by  an  experimental  illustration  of  the  phenomena  ekctrie  indtution^  and  eoncladed 
by  a  brief  atatement  of  his  new  theory,  which,  although  by  himself  modestly 
farmed  '*  a  notion,"  until  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  others,  will  probably 
•ooD  change  the  whole  aapeot  of  electrical  acience.  For  the  full  substantiatioo 
of  his  views,  Dr*  Faraday  referred  to  his  paper  lately  read  to  the  Royal  SocietT* 
and  now  in  the  eourae  of  being  printed  in  ita  Transactions ;  and  he  now  brought 
forward  only  those  experiments  which  were  most  susceptible  of  demonstration 
before  a  public  assembly.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  professor,  were  we 
to  attempt  to  give  more  than  an  abstract  of  3ie  more  prominent  points  of  a  lec- 
ture, in  which  experimental  proof  kept  pace  with  the  flowing  words  of  the  elo- 
quent lecturer. 

Electric  induction  is  that  property  by  which  an  electrified  body  can  induce  an 
opposite  electric  state  in  that  part  of  other  bodies  to  which  it  is  approximated. 
Thus  when  a  conductor  charged  with  positive  electricity  ia  approached  (but  not 
within  discharging  distance)  to  one  not  electrified,  the  electricity  of  the  latter, 
before  latent,  becomes  developed ;  ita  negative  portion  being  drawn  towards  the 
positive  conductor,  while  its  positive  portion  is  repelled  to  the  further  end.  A 
double  electric  state  is  thus  induced  in  the  uncharged  conductor,  without  either 
receiving  or  givina  any  to  the  charged  conductor,  and  remains  so  as  long  as  the 
neighbouring  conductor  continues  charged;  but  the  moment  that  it  is  discharged 
or  removed,  the  indoctioo  ceases,  and  the  electricity  returns  to  its  balanced  latent 
etate.  Now  if  we  could  divide  the  induced  conductor  into  two,  we  should  find 
one-half  charged  with  positive,  and  the  other  with  negative  electricity ;  and  the 
same  result  may  actually  be  obtained  by  inducing  electricity  in  ^wo  conductors 
in  a  line,  with  their  ends  in  contact,  and  removing  the  further  one  whilst  the 
inducing  influence  continues.  All  the  common  phenomena  of  electric  excitement 
will  be  found  to  involve  this  principle  of  induction.  Let  two  examples  sufllce. 
When  we  approach  our  knuckle  to  the  charged  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine, 
the  electricity  crowds  towards  it,  being  drawn  there  by  the  opposite  electricity 
which  accumulates  from  our  body  and  contiguous  objects  into  our  knuckle,  until 
we  bring  it  within  discharging  distance,  when  the  whole  charge  passes  across 
the  space  at  that  point.  In  the  Ley  den  phial  or  battery,  the  cumulative  property 
of  electric  induction  is  exemplified  in  a  higher  degree.  Here  is  an  extensive 
conductor  of  tinfoil  inside,  communicating  with  the  machine,  separated  only  by 
the  glass  of  the  jar  from  an  equally  extensive  conductor  outside,  in  communicar 
tion  with  the  earth;  the  electricity  excited  by  the  machine  passing  into  the 
inside  of  the  jar,  draws  the  opposite  electricity  from  the  earth  to  the  outside,  and 
the  extent  of  the  electrified  surfaces  and  closeness  of  their  approach  give  to  the 
indnctive  attraction  its  greatest  force ;  so  that  two  enormoud  quantities  of  oppo- 
site electricities  become  heaped  up  close  to  each  other,  ready  to  discharge  apd 
equalise  themselves  whenever  a  conducting  medium  is  presented  to  them.  Dr. 
Faraday  showed  that  where  circumstances  prevented  induction,  there  was  no  de- 
velopment of  electricity.  Thus  the  interior  of  an  electrified  coal-scuttle  showed 
no  evidence  of  electricity,  but  its  exterior  being  in  inductive  relation  with  sur- 
loanding  bodies,  was  obviously  electric. 

Philosophers  and  mathematicians  have  generally  sought  to  explain  or  calculate 
electric  phenomena  or  efiects  under  the  hypothesis,  that,  they  are  the  result  of 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  acting  in  straight  lines,  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.  The  profound  calculations  of  (Epinos  and  Poisson  were  founded 
on  this  notion.    They  considered  that  induction  is  the  same  law  acting  on  distant 
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particles,  the  inierveningr  non-condactor  being  wholly  passm  in  regard  to  tfle 
erectric  force.  Professor  Faraday  sought  to  brinflf  this  view  to  an  experimenium 
erueis.  If  the  forces  are  exerted  only  in  right  lines,  electricity  should  not  bo 
induced  in  curves  or  round  a  corner.  By  several  ingenious  experiments,  how* 
ever,  he  proved  that  opposite  electric  states  may  be  induced  round  a  corner,  and 
without  any  limitation  to  the  law  of  right  lines.  This  and  other  facts  have 
brought  him  to  the  conviction,  that  electric  induction  does  not  depend  on  attrao* 
tions  and  repulsions  exerted  between  separated  particles,  but  on  a  particular 
polarised  state  which  the  particles  of  non-conductors  are  capable  of  assuming* 
and  which  acts  contiguously  from  particle  to  particle.  We  look  with  great 
interest  to  the  further  development  of  these  views. 

The  learned  professor,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  congrratnlated  the  mem- 
bers on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Institution,  which,  he  added,  now  received 
them  with  a  clean  face.  He  announced  that  a  lady  had  just  placed  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Institution,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  once 
in  seven  years  to  a  prize  for  the  best  work  On  (as  we  understood)  the  Evidence 
of  Design  in  the  Works  of  Creation, — Land.  Med,  Gaz,^  Jan,  1838. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  TAPPING  THE  HEAD 

IN  NINETEEN  CASES  OF  HTDROCEPHALUS. 
By  J.  T.  Conquest,  M.  D. 

Nearly  ten  years  having  elapsed  since  I  was  first  induced  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus  by  withdrawing  the  fluid  from  the  ventricles,  the  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  profession  has  a  claim  on  me  for  some  accoant 
of  the  results  of  these  operations ;  and,  indeed,  this  has  become  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  applications  for  information  on  the  subject  by  practi- 
tioners, not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  many  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Still,  it  is 
a  matter  involving  such  important  considerations,  that  until  experience  has  thrown 
much  more  light  upon  it,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  advancing  any  thing  beyond 
the  mere  statement  offsets,  such  as  the  present  position  of  my  inquiries  warrants, 
leaving  to  a  future  day  a  more  methodical  and  full  investigation  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  progress  of  this  formidable  disease,  with  its  appropriate  medical  and 
sui^cal  treatment. 

The  operation  consists  in  passing  a  small  and  delicately  constructed  trocar 
into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  drawing  off  so  much  fluid  as  the  powers  of 
the  constitution  will  admit  of.  The  most  eligible  spot  at  which,  the  trocar  can 
be  introduced,  is  in  the  course  of  the  coronal  suture,  about  midway  between  the 
crista  gal  It  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  anterior  fontanel,  so  that  the 
danger  of  wounding  the  corpus  striatum  is  avoided  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
longitudinal  sinus  on  the  other.  The  instrument  usually  penetrates  about  two 
Inches,  and  in  most  cases  the  serum  has  been  colourless,  but  occasionally  tinged 
with  blood.  In  one  instance,  and  that  was  in  the  last  child  operated  on  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  only  a  few  weeks  since,  a  large  and  alarming  quantity  of  florid 
blood  escaped ;  most  likely  from  a  branch  of  the  meningeal  artery.  Sometimes 
on  withdrawing  the  trocar  the  water  will  not  flow  until  a  probe  has  been  passed 
along  the  canuia  to  remove  portions  of  cerebrum  which  block  it  up.  After  taking 
■away  all  the  fluid  that  can  be  removed  consistently  with  safe^,  the  head,  which 
should  always  be  steadily  compressed  by  an  assistant  during  the  operation,  may 
be  strapped  with  adhesive  plaister,  that  it  may  retain  its  diminished  size,  and 
that  the  fearful  consequences  of  suddenly  removing  long-continued  pressure  from 
the  brain  may  be  averted. 

I  have  now  tapped  in  nineteen  cases,  and  of  these  ten  were  living  when  last 
heard  of.  Several  of  the  children,  before  the  operation,  were  reduced  to  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  having  frequent  convulsions,  with  loss  of  sight, 
emaciation,  &c.;  but  the  diminution  or  disappearance  of  these  symptoms  has 
been  very  remarkable.  In  some  cases  the  results  have  been  triumphantly  suc- 
cessful; in  others,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  patients  to  have  the  operation  re- 
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pfiated,  only  temppniry  zdief  has  been  afforded ;  but  none  of  these  children  died 
either  during^  or  immediately  afler  the  operation,  and  those  whicht  in  the  sabset* 
quent  list,  are  reported  as  dead,  sarrived  weelcs  or  months  after  the  fluid  was 
withdrawn. 

All  the  operations  were  performed  in  the  presence  of  many  medical  men,  and 
most  of  them  before  large  bodies  of  students  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and. 
their  progress  has  been  watched  by  gentlemen  who  have  felt  a  deep  ioterest  in 
their  termination ;  and  although  exclusive  dependence  has  been  placed  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fluid  without  the  auxiliary  assistance  of  any  pharmaceutical 
or  other  medical  means,  yet  I  consider  much  of  the  success  to  be  attributable  to 
the  kind  and  able  superintendence  of  medical  friends. 

Having  long  entertained  a  conviction  that  this  deplorable  disease  ought  not  to 
be  left  without  something  being  done  for  its  relief  and  cure,  and  not  discoora^d 
by  the  want  of  success  that  had  followed  similar  attempts,  and  considering 
^ancepe  remedkun  melius  guam  nuUtimj^*  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1828  that— 

Tb»  first  operatioa  was  performed  on  Catherine  Seager,  aged  20  months, 
whose  head  had  been  gradually  enlarffing  during  the  previous  half  year.  Not 
■Nnre  than  two.  ounces  of  serum  flowecT ;  but  on  a  probe  being  passed  into  the 
▼entride  (by  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Islington),  when  the  child  reached  home,  a  coh- 
ttiderable  quantity  of  fluid  escaped  stiUiddio^  so  that  during  the  night  it  was  cal* 
oolated  that  the  saturated  bandages  and  napkins  could  not  contain  less  than  two 
pints.  Only  one  paroxysm  of  convulsions  followed  the  operation,  and  some 
symptoms  of  meningeal  irritation  which  supervened  were  speedily  subdued  by 
leeches  and  cold  evaporating  lotions.  Two  years  and  a  half  subsequently  I  had 
the  high  gratifie«tio»,  in  company  with  some  friends,  to  see  this  child,  when  the 
pmnts  Im  Engiaad  for  America,  and  it  was  not  only  in  perfect  health  of  body, 
without  the  slightest  evidence  of  its  having  been  the  subject  of  so  formidable  a 
disease,  hut  in  the  fvll  possession  of  its  intellectual  powers. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  William  Honey,  aged  8  months.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  head  had  been  perceptible  about  six  weeks,  and  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1829,  I  tapped  him,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  withdrew 
twelve  ounces  of  eoloiirless  serum  from  the  right  ventricle.  On  the  2d  of  I)e» 
Cumber,  tweh»e omncee  more  were  withdrawn;  and  on  the  16th  an  additional  ten 
ovnees  aad  a  half:  malciDg  the  total  quantity  thirty-four  ounces  and  a  half.  This 
duld  was  pfogresstag  most  satisfactorily  when  it  became  the  subject  of  hooping- 
eottgh,  to  which  intractable  disease  it  fell  a  victim  some  months  after  the  last 
opcfration. 

The  third  operation  was  performed  on  William  Wilmer,  a  boy  now  (March 
1838)  under  a  course  of  edneation  in  the  Orphan  Working  School,  City  Road ; 
aeorly  eight  years  having  elapsed  since  twenty-four  ounces  of  water  were  taken 
away  by  twice  tapping  him.  The  history  of  this  interesting  case  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  Caldwel),  of  the  City  Dispensary,  whose  patient  he  was.  That  the  ac- 
eount  may  be  autheniicAted  and  impartial,  the  following  statement  is  an  extract 
from  that  communication:-^*' William  Wilmer,  aged  4  months,  came  under  my 
caps  in  the  month  of  July,  1830.  His  head  was  of  an  enormous  size,  and  had 
been  so  from  its  birth:  the  forehead  was  large  and  prominent;  his  eyes  heayy, 
•ad  somewhat  con  wised ;  frequent  hiccup  and  vomiting,  &c.  Several  gentlemen 
had  seen  the  case,  and  they  all  gave  it  up  as  hopeless.    In  the  beginning  of  An- 

fust  Dr.  Conquest  performed  the  operation  upon  this  child,  and  immediately  the 
uid  issued  forth  in  a  stream,  at  first  clear,  and  afterwards  a  little  tinged  with 
blood.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  child  continued  rather  weakly,  but 
was  more  lively  than  he  had  ever  previously  been,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
the  intensity  of  all  the  former  symptoms  greatly  diminished.  When  a  month, 
however,  had  nearly  elapsed,  it  was  considered  requisite  to  repeat  the  operation, 
and  on  the  3d  of  September  Dr.  Conquest  again  extracted  a  clear  liquid,  to  the 
ao^ount  of  twelve  ounoes  more.  The  child  sleieps  well,  eats  heartily,  is  very 
lively,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  its  mental  faculties. 

**  (Signed)  H.  S.  Caldwbix,  M.  D. 

'  «Septemher6,1832." 
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Amongst  other  things  mentioned  in  the  paper  from  which  this  extract  istaken, 
is  the  cnrioas  fact,  that  the  head,  which  was  bo  enormonsly  large  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  remained  stationary,  although  the  size  and  strength  of  the  hody  - 
has  gradually  increased  in  proportion  to  the  a?e  of  the  boy ;  and  now  that  nearly 
eight  years  have  elapsed,  the  head,  although  disproportionately  large,  remains  at 
about  the  same  dimensions. 

The  fourth  case,  that  of  Elizabeth  Forster,  is  referred  to  with  more  than  oidi* 
oary  interest,  not  only  because  it  is  the  one  from  which  the  largest  quantity  of 
water  was  extracted  (no  less  than  fifly-fiye  ounces),  but  more  particularly  be* 
cause  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  child  for  years,  and  thought  it  was  dead,  until,  in 
September  last,  I  received  the  following  most  gratifying  communication,  which 
I  transcribe  entire,  as  it  will  convey  all  necessary  information  of  the  case  :•*- 

"Dear  Sir,— Being  lately  on  a  visit  in  Buckinghamshire,  I  was  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cowley,  of  Winslow,  to  see  the  child,  Elizabeth 
Forster,  residing  at  Little  Harwood,  on  whom  you  performed  the  operation  for 
hydrocephalus  about  five  years  since.  Her  countenance  and  general  appearance 
are  healthy,  her  appetite  good,  and  her  rest  at  night  undisturbed ;  she  has  beea 
attending  a  school  in  the  village,  where  her  progress  has  been  equal  to  that  of 
the  other  children ;  she  answered  questions  which  I  addressed  to  her  on  this  and 
other  subjects,  with  a  shrewdness  for  which  her  governess  says  she  is  remarka^ 
hie.  The  greatest  circumference  of  the  head  is  twenty-two  inches;  the  ossificsr 
tion  is  .complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  fontanel,  and  two  other 
openings  of  the  same  size,  two  inches  apart,  on  either  side  of  the  medial  line,  in 
the  course  of  the  coronal  suture.  Her  mother  showed  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  benefit  she  has  experienced  under  the  treatment  to  which  you  had  sub- 
jected her.  Yours,  &c. 

««  Francis  Cook,  M.  D.*' 

It  would  be  useless  at  present  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  other  fifteen  cases, 
as  all  that  is  important  to  be  known  will  be  found  in  the  summary  given  at  the 
end  of  this  communication,  and  from  which  it  appears  that,  of  the  nineteen  chil- 
dren operated  upon,  ten  were  living  when  last  heard  of,  and  nine  are  dead ;  bat 
it  is  only  fair  to  state,  that  as  most  of  these  children  were  amongst  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  who  are  continually  changing  their  residences,  several  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  may  now  very  probably  be  dead,  although  when  last  seeiit 
some  time  subsequently  to  their  having  been  operated  upon,  they  were  living. 

Of  course  these  operations  have  been  attenoed  with  different  degrees  of  sno- 
eess.  Unquestionably  some  are  cases  of  perfect  recovery ;  but  in  every  instance 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  diminution  of  suffering,  and  prolongation  of  life| 
and  in  no  one  case  has  a  fatal  termioatian  been  accelerated. 

Dr.  B.  G.  Babington  has  analysed  the  fluid  with  great  care,  and  states  ita 
specific  gravity  to  be  1004.  It  does  not  coa^late  by  heat,  acids,  or  alcohol,  and 
consequently  does  not  contain  albumen.  Tincture  of  galls  produces  no  imme« 
diate  precipitate,  but  after  standing  some  hours  a  few  brown  flocculi  sobside, 
provinpr  that  it  contains  a  very  little  selatine.  On  evaporation,  1000  jrnuns  yield 
10  grains  of  solid  matter,  chiefly  chloride  of  soda,  proved  by  precipitation  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  liquid  therefore  contains,  in  100  parts- 
Water       --99. 

Gelatine,  --.-------         ,1 

Chloride  of  soda,        ---------         ,845 

Orher  salts  and  loss  ........         .055 


100.000 


In  no  instance  has  clearly  marked  congenital  disease  been  permanently  ben^ 
fited,  and  those  cases  have  done  best  in  which  effusion  manifestly  resulted  from 
inflammatory  action,  and  in  which  cerebral  excitement  foltowedf  the  operation. 
The  number  of  cases  tapped,  with  the  quantity  withdrawn,  will  be  seen  in  th0 
tabular  summary  which  concludes  this  brief  notice  of  the  sabjeet 
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• 

■ 

No.  of  time* 

Qutntitj  with- 

No. 

Kame. 

operated  od. 

drawn. 

LiTlDg. 

Dead. 

1 

Catherine  Seager     .    • 

1 

i  xxxij. 

1 

0 

S 

William  Honey  •    < 

3 

XXZiYSS. 

0 

1 

3 

William  Wilmer     . 

S 

jndv. 

1 

0 

4 

John  Hall      *    •    . 

6 

xWiiiss. 

0 

1 

5 

Alfred  Pannan    •    < 

4 

xlT. 

0 

1 

6 

Mary  Ragon  •    •    , 
Gharies  Diacomb    < 

3 

XZYJ. 

1 

0 

7 

9 

XX. 

0 

1 

8 

John  Ward     .    .    . 

1 

•  •  • 

TllJ. 

0 

1 

9 

John  Claiiditt     .    . 

3 

xxij. 

0 

1 

10 

Charles  Clarke  •    . 

3 

XTIJ. 

0 

1 

11 

Elizabeth  Forster    < 

5 

w. 

1 

0 

13 

Jemima  Evaos    •    . 

1 

yijss. 

0 

1 

13 

Jane  Brocken     •    . 

1 

••• 

XllJ. 

1 

0 

14 

Eleanor  Mahoney    . 

1 

IX. 

1 

0 

15 

Francis  Chiddy  . 

4 

*  •  • 

XXXllJ. 

0 

1 

16 

Thomas  Norman 

1 

▼i* 

1 

0 

17 

Anne  Armenio    • 

3 

xxxjss. 

1 

0 

18 

James  Thomson  .    . 

3 

xiv. 

1 

0 

19 

John  Pratt     .    • 

1 

ix. 

1 

0 

19 

44 

455 

10 

9 

^  I  feel  no  ordinary  pleasure  in  thus  simply  recording  the  progress  of  my  inyeo- 
tigation  of  this  momentous  and  interesting  subject,  and  shall  l>e  most  happy  to 
reoeiTe  from  my  professional  brethren  any  suggestions  that  may  assist  me  m  at- 
lemptinff  to  diminish  this  one  source  of  human  suffering  and  deadi. — Lond,  Mtd. 
Gaz.^  Mareh^  1838. 


EXCISION  OF  THE  NECK  OP  THE  UTERUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Stkd  MuUeal  Library  and  Eeketic  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Dear  Sir : — It  has  always  been  my  intention  (since  the  occurrence)  to  publish 
the  following  case  of  unsuccessful  operation  on  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus ;  but  I 
have  neglected  the  performance  of  this  duty  until  the  other  day  you  inquired 
respecting  the  kind  of  instrument  with  which  I  operated. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1834, 1  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  H ,  a  widow,  aged  about 

50  years,  who  had  borne  eleven  children,  and  had  general  good  health  to  about 
six  months  previous.  She  now  complained  of  excessive  discharges  from  the 
vagina — generally  white,  but  sometimes  mixed  with  blood — and  found  herself 
much  weakened.  In  a  few  days  ailerwards  an  alarming  hemorrhage  from  the 
uterus  took  place,  which  led  to  an  examination  per  vaginam,  when  the  cauli- 
flower excrescence  was  found  to  exist  in  a  very  aggravated  state.  Never  having 
read  or  heard  of  any  remedy  which  was  at  all  relied  on  for  relief  in  such  cases, 
1  early  thought  of  the  operation  recommended  by  Lisfranc  of  Paris,  and,  as  re- 
ported by  him,  attended  with  great  success.  I  proposed  it  to  her,  and  she,  after 
having  the  matter  under  consideration  for  three  monthsr-and  in  the  meantime 
having  had  several  dangerous  attacks  of  hemorrhage,  consented. 

Mr.  Rorer  (surgeon's  instrument  maker)  supplied  me  with  a  large  curved 
bistoury  with  a  guard,  which  could  be  easpy  removed  after  being  applied  to  the 
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yart  intebded  to  be  out;  also,  a  pair  of  forceps  to  draw  down  the  uterus,  ^e 
latter  instrument  was  useless ;  but  I  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  this  pait  of 
the  operation  with  my  hand. 

TThe  patient  being  placed  on  her  back,  as  if  for  the  application  of  forceps,  I 
introduced  my  hand,  and  grasped  the  excrescence  and  the  neck  of  the  uteruSy 
and,  by  alternate  traction  and  relaxation,  in  about  Mlf  an  hour  brought  it  down, 
80  as  to  allow  me  to  pass  the  knife  beyond  the  part  apparently  diseased,  near 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  with  one  cut  easily  removed  the  whole  of  the  neck. 
She  was  not  greatly  distressed  by  the  operation,  .and  daring  the  day,  the  Htk 
of  Inly,  and  night,  there  was  no  alarming  prostration,  though  the  hemorrhage 
was  great.  The  next  day  her  strength  began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  with  all  my 
efforts  to  restrain  (which  was  by  pressure)  the  hemorrhage  continued ;  and  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  operation  she  died  from  loss  of  blood. 

Oa  reviewing  the  case,  I  concluded  (and  Dr.  J.  Rodman  Paul,  my  assistant, 
concurred  in  the  opinion)  that  it  was  not  a  proper  case  for  such  an  operation. 
The.  very  enlarged  state  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  their  great  number,  made  it 
too  probable  that  the  hemorrhage  would  be  very  dangerons.  The  fatal  chsuracter 
of  the  disease  is  the  only  justification  for  undertaking  the  operation.  But  it  Is 
important  to  record  the  case  for  the  instruction  of  others.  I  may  also  observe, 
that  vdiere  there  is  a  cancerous  ulcer  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  remove,  I  apprehend  no  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  its  ac- 
oomplishment. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
May  5th,  1838-  HENRY  NEILL,  M.D. 


LATE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  diseases  of  the  bones  have,  of  late  years,  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of 
professional  men ;  and  a  coneoun^  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
subject  of  spinal  deformities,  could  not  fail  to  be  an  inducement  to  additional 
study.  After  waiting  five  years;  the  great  prize  was  carried  off  by  a  brother 
journalist,  M.  .1.  Guerin,  and  the  second  one  by  M.  Bouvier. 

Orthopedy  seems  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer  a  mechanieal 
and  illusory  art,  but  the  whole  of  medicine  applied  to  a  branch  which  may  be 
considered  as  new,  since  our  predecessors  knew  nothing  but  its  name. 

Medical  gymnastics,  directed  according  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  last  re- 
searches into  pathological  anatomy,  now  form  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of 
the  treatment  of  deformities.  Gymnastics,  when  employed  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  constitute  an  important  branch  of  therapeutics,  and  are  really  .a 
science  practically  applied,  but  one  with  which  the  majority  of  practitioners  have 
but  a  very  slight  acquaintance. 

An  equally  brilliant  improvement,  which  is  exclusively  of  modem  date,  has 
b^en  made  in  the  treatment  of  club-foot,  and  angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee. 
Some  years  ago,  it  would  hardly  hai^  been  thought  possible  that  a  few  weeks 
should  suffice  to  cure  completely,  and  almost  without  pain,  deformities  which 
were  recently  thought  by  great  masters  of  our  art  to  be  incurable,  particularly  in 
adults ;  but  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  we  must  submit  to  evidence.  Several 
dozens  of  children  operated  npon  by  M.  Duval,  in  our  presence,  were  perfectly 
cured  of  their  club-feet  in  a  fortnight  or  twenty  days ;  and  many  other  paUantSy 
aged  from  twenty  to  fifty,  received  the  same  benefit  under  the  hands  of  the  same 

Eractitioner,  in  a  space  varying  from  one  to  two  months  after  the  tendo-Achillis 
ad  been  cut.    Our  readers  are  dready  acquainted  with  the  first  results  obtained 
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hy  the  opttation  of  catting  the  tendons  of  the  popliteal  region  for  the-enre  of 
angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  publish  se?eral 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  which  have  been  operated  on  in  the  institution  for 
club-feet,  at  Paris.  An  important  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  all  these  operas 
tioDS  is,  that  if  the  tendon  is  not  completely  divided,  they  fail  entirely  in  their 
object.  In  fact,  if  a  very  small  strip  of  tendon  has  escaped  division,  the  limb 
cannot  be  made  perfectly  straight.  This  has  occurred  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and 
even  in  private  practice,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  a  great 
political  journal,  and  the  deformity  returned  from  this  circumstance  alone.  This 
want  of  saccess  proceeds  merely  from  the  method  of  operating  employed ;  for 
the  operation  never  fails  when  the  tendon  is  cut  according  to  Stromeyer's  method, 
as  improved  by  M.  Duval.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  by  cutting  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  the  one  which  he  follows,  that  is,  if  we  cut  from  the  skin  inwards, 
tiie  tendon  is  pushed  back,  and  we  are  liable  to  leave  some  of  the  tendinous 
fibres  untouched,  or  else  to  injure  parts  which  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with.* 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  limbs  has  undergone  important  modifications. 
M.  Seutin,  chief-surgeon  to  the  Belgian  army,  has  successfully  altered  -and 
generalised  the  fixed  apparatus;  he  employs  a  solution  of  starch  as  a  plastic 
material  for  the  straps,  and  uses  pasteboard  splints  instead  of  wooden  ones;  at 
the  same  time  he  has  adopted  tlie  principle  of  making  the  patients  walk  as  soon 
as  the  bandage  is  dry. 

The  results  obtained  by  M.  Seutin  with  the  starch  apparatus,  have  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Society  of  Medicine,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
Paris,  particularly  in  fractures  of  the  leg.  We  shall  return  more  in  detail  to  this 
method  of  treatment  when  we  give  an  account  of  the  work  which  M.  Seutin  has 
just  published.  Let  us  mention,  meanwhile,  that  several  patients  with  fractures 
of  the  leg,  who  are  now  in  the  Charite,and  are  being  treated  in  this  manner^  are 
sufiering  from  considerable  eschars. 

The  pathology  of  the  urinary  passages  is  understood  better  and  better.  Stric- 
tures of  the  urethra  are  no  longer  treated  by  any  dilatation,  except  that  which  is 
merely  momentary ;  for  experience  having  shown  that  permanent  bougies  irritate 
the  canal,  delay  the  effects  of  dilatation,  and  predispose  the  patient  to  relapses, 
the  practice  has  been  adopted  of  dilating  the  urethra  for  a  short  time  only  every 
day.  Bougies  are  employed  of  a  gradually  increasing  size,  and  they  are  led  in 
the  urethra  for  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  half  an  hour,  each  time.  Patients 
treated  in  this  way  experience  no  bad  symptoms,  can  attend  to  business,  and  ^et 
well  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  by  the  old  method.  The  bees'-wax  bougies 
found  in  our  shops  are  now  generally  preferred  to  those  of  elastic  gum.  This 
method,  though  sanctioned  by  the  experience  obtained  in  private  practice,  is  not 
yet  employed  in  our  public  hospitals. 

But  whenever  a  stricture  of  the  urethra  seems  insurmountable  by  ordinary 
means,  practitioners  do  not  now  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  bistoury.  Expe- 
rience seems  to  have  shown  that  in  such  cases  the  small  incision  made  at  the 
very  point  where  the  stricture  is,  dissolves  the  diseased  tissues,  or  rather  dis- 
charges them  by  the  suppuration  which  follows,  thus  ultimately  allowing  the 
dilatation  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 

Lithotripsy  continues  to  extend  its  domain,  and  lithotomy  has  really  become 
an  exception.  The  pereuicur  a  marteau  gives  pitiless  raps  both  to  the  pinee  d 
trots  branches  and  to  the  adversaries  of  this  beautiful  operation.  Meanwhile, 
M.  Souberbielle  is  stil]  considered  the  most  successful  of  lithotomists. 

The  radical  cure  of  hernia  is  actively  pursued  by  several  professional  men. 
We  have  seen  patients  who  had  been  cured  by  M.  Lafond ;  and  M.  Bonnet,  of 
Lyons,  has  maae  other  cases  known.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  imports 
ant  department  of  surgery 

*  The  Gazette  des  Hopitauz  of  Janoary  4th,  contains  a  letter  from  Dr.^  BouTler,  in 
whioh  he  aayi  that  he  prefers  the  method  <tf  operating  wbieh  is  eensured  in  the  text — 
namely,  that  of  dividing  the  tendon  from  the  skin  inwards  ;  and  he  asserts  that  he  has. 
never  failed,  either  id  the  Hotel-Dieu  or  in  his  own  institatiam*  or  in  private  praetiee.— 
TamsLATox. 
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HtdMcete  lifts  of  late  been  the  subject  of  thera})eutic  researoh,  pnrtibiiktflyiti 
EBgla&d.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  London,  cares  this  disease  in  a  very  simple  manner* 
He  inserts  several  acupnnctaring  needles,  or  common  sewing  ones,  intotiie 
tamour,  and  leaves  them  there  a  few  moments,  twisting  them  between  his 
fingers,  in  order  to  make  the  punctures  round ;  the  water  becomes  extravasated, 
drop  by  drop,  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  and  is  afterwards  reabsoTbed ; 
ihe  sac  graaually  returns  to  the  testis,  and  the  cure  takes  place  without  adhesive 
inflammation.  The  cure  is  radical,  and  is  effected  in  a  few  days,  without  pain, 
tind  without  confining  the  patient  to  his  bed,  or  to  his  room.  Nevertheless, 
relapses  have  sometimes  occurred,  in  which  case  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed again.* 

The  same  treatment  has  lately  been  applied  with  success  to  idiopathic  dropsy 
of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Microscopic  pathology  seems  of  late  to  have  got  into  favour  with  experimental 
physicians  in  difierent  countries.  M.  Delle  Chiaje,  of  Naples,  has  discovered 
the  polyttoma  in  the  blood  of  man :  it  is  a  small  worm,  shaped  like  a  leech, 
which  is  developed  in  the  circulating  fluid  of  some  patients.  M.  Delle  Chiaje 
has  observed  a  great  number  in  the  blood  which  various  phthisical  patients  have 
vomited  in  his  presence,  as  well  as  in  the  blood  which  he  has  drawn  from  the 
veins  of  persons  labouring  under  other  diseases.  The  polystoma  is  found  also, 
without  the  existence  of  disease,  in  the  blood  of  several  non-vertebrated  animals. 
M .  Delle  Chiaje  makes  use  of  his  discove^  to  explain  the  development  of  the 
disease  called  hehnintMaHs^  or  verminous  affection,  and  the  formation  of  hydatids 
in  general :  as,  according  to  him,  the  blood  secretes  the  germs  of  these  animals. 
Another  equally  curious  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  by  microscopic  observa- 
tion— ^we  mean  the  animalization  of  the  globules  of  milk,  which  M.  Turpin 
seems  to  have  confirmed. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  year  which  has  passed  away  is  more  remarkable  for  im- 
provements than  for  great  discoveries*  At  its  beginning,  certain  persons  pro- 
claimed their  appearance  upon  the  medical  horizon  with  a  sort  of  fracas ;  they 
called  themselves  reformers  of  the  whole  science,  and  loudly  announced  the  fact 
in  their  journals.  Others,  perhaps,  unterrified  by  their  fall,  will  succeed  them, 
ready  to  wander  in  the  same  path,  while  they  forget  the  first  part  of  the  saying 
of  Archimedes — ^ve  me  a  spot  on  which  to  stand/  Yet  after,  as  before  them, 
science  will  continue  its  habitual  progress,  slow  but  still  advancing.-— ixm^?. 
Med.  Gaz,,  Feb.  1838,  fVom  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  of  Jan.  2,  1838. 


ANOMALOUS  CASE  OF  HYSTERIA.--MESMERISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  give  insertion  to  the  following  letter 
and  case,  you  will  much  oblige  Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Sandvs,  Surgeon. 
4  Francis  Terrace,  Kentish  Town,  Feb.  5, 1838. 

To  the  Baron  Du  Potet  de  Sennevoy. 

Sir,  I  feel  it  but  due  to  you  to  acknowledge  publicly  the  source  from  whence 
I  derived  such  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mesmerism  as  has  enabled  me  to 
pursue  the  course  of  inquiry,  and  to  obtain  the  results,  detailed  in  the  following 
case. 

SurprisiBd  at  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  those  patients  whom  you  treated  at 
the  University  College  Hospital,  where  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  I 
was  invited  to  attend,  I  could  not  hope  that  so  shortly  afterwards  I  should  thus, 
in  my  own  nractice,  see  the  beneficial  results  of  mesmerism. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  attention  was  not  directed  to  the  respiration  (as 

*  Mr.  Lewis's  claim  to  the  inTention  of  this  method  seems  donbtfol :  oar  readers  will 
find  several  eontroTersial  letters  on  the  subject  in  the  19th  vol.  of  the  Med.  Gaz.— TiLurs. 
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was-that  of  an  eminent  physician,  who  has  already  given  ns  the  resolta  of  hia^ 
ezpezunents),  nor  indeed  had  I  any  other  object  m  view  than  that  of  simply 
imitating,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  method  of  manipulation  practised  by  yourself. 

I  am,  sir,  with  mucn  respect, 

Yours  &c.  S.  Sandys,  Surgeon. 

A.  S.,  aged  about  43,  a  female  of  quiet  and  sedentary  habits,  her  occnpation 
being  that  of  a  sempstress,  has  for  several  years  been  snbjeot  to  dyspepsia,  witli 
a  remarkable  though  variable  state  of  the  tongue ;  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
akin  falling  off  about  once  in  ten  days,  leaving  the  exposed  surface  raw  and 
painfully  sensitive;  in  24  to  36  honn  it  appears  as  usual  again.  For  this  she 
has  been  under  constant  treatment,  of  which  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air 
finrmed  a  part.  About  the  middle  of  November  she  was  affected  with  a  constant 
vomiting,  partially  relieved  by  creosote  (the  effervescing  saline  having  failedV, 
and  completeljT  removed  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  vras  acoompaniea  by  pain 
and  weaxness  in  the  back  and  loins.  About  a  month  afterwards  she  was  affected 
with  retention  of  urine,  requiring  the  constant  use  of  the  catheter.  Six  or  seven 
days  after  this  she  was  observ^  one  evening  to  rise  from  her  bed  (about  nine 
p.  M.)  in  a  state  bordering  on  somnambulism;  she  put  her  shawi  over  her 
shoulders,  saying  that  she  must  go  out  and  take  a  walk :  this  she  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  doing,  as  her  strength  was  much  annnented  at  the 
time,  and  she  declared  vehemently  *<  she  would  go  out,  as  Iftr.  Sandys  had 
ordered  her."  After  a  few  minutes  she  began  to  tremble  violently,  clingingr  for 
support  to  any  one  standing  near  her :  her  strength  gradually  decreased,  and  she 
snnered  herself  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed,  vrhen  she  shortly  awoke  sensible.  This 
attack  did  not  fail  to  come  on  every  evening,  at  first  for  a  few  days  spontane* 
ously,  afterwards  in  some  way  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  catheter,  as  it 
alvrays  supervened  immediately  after  that  operation,  though  the  time  was  pur- 
posely vaned  at  uncertain  intervals,  between  half-past  eiffht  and  half-past  ten, 
Deyond  which  time,  if  the  operation  be  delayed,  ^e  attack  appears  to  come  on 
Bpootaneonsly. 

During  the  attack  she  exhibits  a  most  pointed  avenion  to  all  females,  not 
ahowing  any  friendly  recognition  of  her  sister,  or  any  of  her  friends  or  acauaint* 
ance,  positively  denying  their  identity,  and  declaring  that  Ihey  are  all  in  league 
to  keep  her  in  confinement. 

This  paroxysm  daily  increased  in  violence  and  in  duration.*  Pennasion,  fear, 
and  the  cold  **  douche,"  havin?  failed  to  quiet  it,  reeouree  was  had  to  Battley's 
sedative  solution,  in  half-dracnm  doses,  given  shortly  before  the  expected  time 
of  the  attack ;  the  straight  waistcoat  was  applied,  and  she  was  tied  in  bed.  The 
attack  came  on  as  usual,  but  gradually  gave  wav  under  the  influence  of  the 
opiate ;  she  slept  about  three  hours.  Her  state,  during  the  next  and  three  fol« 
lowing  days,  was,  however,  such  as  to  forbid  a  perseverance  in  its  use ;  sha 
vomited  her  food  constantly ;  her  head-  was  in  racnng  pain ;  she  felt  worse  than 
usual,  and,  to  use  her  own  expression,  **  perfectly  wretched." 

The  duration  of  the  attack  at  this  time,  if  left  uncontrolled,  was  usually  two 
and  a  half  to  three  hours,  when  she  gradually  became  quieter,  though  she  still 
continued  muttering,  and  at  length  became  sensible,  wi&out,  however,  having 
once  closed  her  eyes. 

I  now  felt  that  as  mesmerism  had  the  sanction  of  so  eminent  a  physician  as 
Dr.  Elliotson  in  these  cases,  I  was  quite  justified  in  trying  it. 

On  the  evening,  therefore,  of  December  27th,  the  usual  passes  were  made,  and 
continued  for  about  fif^  minutes,  be^nning  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  From  that  day  to  this,  a  period  of  more  than  a  month,  the  manipulations 
have  been  followed  by  one  uniform  result— «  state  of  coma  (if  I  may  so  call  it), 
or  profound  mesmeric  sleep,  coming  on  gradually  after  a  certain  length  of  time 
(requiring  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  any  effect  is  observed,  and  about 

*  So  riolent  had  she  now  become,  and  ao  malieioiu  were  her  ezprened  intentions  daring 
the  attack,  both  ai  regarded  the  destruction  of  berself  and  sister,  the  burning  of  the  house, 
fte  frequent  attempts  she  made  to  jump  out  of  the  window,  and  to  dash  her  head  against 
the  wall*  that  more  active  means  of  restaint  were  thought  neceisaiy. 
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ihirtv-fiye  to  produce  the  AiU  effect^  the  respiration  becoming  slower,  and  s6 

fentle  as  to  be  quite  inaudible.  At  length  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  followed  in  aboat 
ve  minutes  by  a  second,  after  which  we  find  the  extremities  generally  so  rigid, 
that  moving  one  leg  moves  the  whole  body.  There  is  also  always  a  great 
diminution,  if  not  a  total  absence,  of  sensibility  in  the  skin,  as  evinced  by  the 
following  tests :  pinching,  pricking,  scratching,  and  tickling,  particularly  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  which  at  other  times  she  cannot  endure. 

Her  sense  of  hearing  seems  equally  dull,  showing  no  sign  of  perception  whea 
her  own  name  is  shouted  in  her  ear ;  not  the  slightest  movement  even  of  the 
eyelids  being  visible  when  a  watchman's  rattle  is  suddenly  sprung  at  her  bed- 
side. Yet  it  has  appeared  to  me  several  times  that,  when  in  this  state,  certainly 
when  in  Iprogress  towards  it,  she  is  sensible  of  any  exertion  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  even  of  .resistance  without  motion,  and  this  after  all  the  ordinary  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  appears  extinct. 

She  shows  no  consciousness  when  violently  shaken,  and  the  use  of  the  sacri- 
licator  (having  been  cupped  on  the  loins  when  in  this  state)  produced  a  short 
expression  of  uneasiness  rather  than  of  pain ;  and  she  immediately  relapsed  into 
her  comatose  condition,  not  having  in  the  morning  the  slightest  recollectioa  of 
what  had  passed.    - 

The  catheter,  if  introduced  while  she  remains  in  this  state,  has  the  effect  of 
partially  rousing  her,  requiring  a  few  more  passes  of  the  hand  to  quiet  her.  ,       \ 

She  waa  left  for  two  successive  nights  without  the  mesmerism ;  the  attack 
each  night  came  on  as  usual,  lasted  about  three  hours,  and  left  her  low,  ex^ 
hausted,  faint,  and  sleepless ;  each  morning  she  expressed  herself  as  not  being 
nearly  so  well.  Next  day  the  mesmerism  was  resumed,  and  she  was  quieted  aa 
usual. 

About  ten  days  afterwards  the  attack  was  one  evening  allowed  to  remain  for 
forty-five  minutes,  at  which  time  (her  violence  being  undiminshed)  the  usual 
passes  were  made,  and  were  soon  followed  by  their  ordinary  effect. 

From  this  mesmeric  sleep  she  commonly  awakes  in  about  three  haurs,  quite 
sensible.  I  should  here  say,  that  the  above  phenomena  have  as  frequently  been 
produced  by  my  pupil,  Mr.  W.  Whitehouse,  as  by  myself;  indeed  it  was  he 
who  first,  by  persevering  for  about  fifty  minutes,  produced  the  marked  effects 
above  described,  though  I  had  several  times  previously  observed  a  slight  and 
transient  drowsiness  or  quietude  result  from  a  few  passes. 

The  introduction  of  the  catheter  in  the  morning  has  once  or  twice  been  followed 
by  a  short  and  slight  attack,  similar  to  that  of  the  evening ;  this  has  likewise 
sometimes  preceded  the  operation. 

There  has  throughout  been  a  remarkable  temporary  loss  of  power  in  the 
lower  ^[tremities.  In  the  day-time  she  can  walk  firmly ;  whereas  at  night, 
during  the  attack,  when  she  sets  her  feet  on  the  fioor,  the  knees  sink  under  her, 
and  she  fells  instantaneously,  without  staggering,  and  without  attempting  to 
save  herself. 

The  same  results  have  uniformly  followed  the  mesmerism  if  practised  in  the 
day  time,  independently  of  the  attack  or  of  catheterism— the  same  succession  of 
ajrmptoms— the  same  insensibility  to  external  impressions.  It,  however,  requires 
less  time  to  effect  this,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  being  sufficient.  From 
this  day-sleep  she  awakes  in  about  three  hours  much  refreshed. 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  add,  that  should  any  member  of  our  profession 
wish  to  convince  himself,  and  to  be  an  eye-witnesa  of  the  results  obtained,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  him  the  case  at  any  time. 


PLASTER  OP  PARIS  IN  FRACTURES. 
To  th^EdUar  of  the  Jledical  Gazette.    . 

Sir,  in  my  note-bo'ok  I  find  the  following  extract ;  it  must  have  been  written 
many  years  since,  as  I  hiave  no  recollection  from  whence  I  made  it.  The  plan 
has  frequently  presented  itself  to  my  mind  as  worthy  of  trial,  and  I  am  happy  to 
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tnd  niy  opiiuon,  that  it  might  be  turned  to  ffood  aocoimtt  Teiified  hy,  Mr* 
weeting.  The  extract  is  headed,  '<  Arabian  Mode  of  Caring  Fractured  Limbs.^^ 
*^The  Onentals  will  never  consent  to  have  a  limb  cut  ofi.  Their  practice  is 
to  lay  the  limb  upon  an  oiled  mat,  afler  reducing  tiie  bones,  and  then  inclose  it 
ill  a  case  of  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris ;  an  operation  which  they  perform  much 
in  the  same  way  as  is  practised  by  statuaries  to  take  the  cast  of  a  limb.  They 
first  pour  the  plaster  of  Paris  under  the  limb,  until  it  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to 
touch  the  whole  lower  surface,  filling  up  all  inequalities!  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
bed,  placing  at  the  same  time  a  few  hollow  reeds  at  proper  distances,  and  in 
cnich  positions  as  to  serre  to  conduct  away  through  the  plaster  any  fluid  tiiat 
might  collect  in  the  gypsum  case,  from  the  wounds,  &c.  When  this  becomes 
firm,  which  it  does  in  a  very  short  time,  the  limb  is  next  covered  with  the  same 
pldiBtet  of  Paris,  so  as  to  inclose  it  completely,  and,  on  hardening,  to  form 
a  light  case  or  plaster  boat,  to  keep  the  parts  in  as  natural  a  nositton  as  possible* 
They  next  maxe  a  sort  of  furrow  or  channel  in  the  soft  plaster,  on  the  upper 
surface,  to  receive  such  vulnerary  fluids,  during  the  treatment,  as  they  thmk 
conducive  to  the  cure,  and  which  £lter  through  the  gypsum  to  humeet  the  leg  at 
pleasure.  To  render  this  upper  shell  more  easily  removed  6t  changed  during 
the  cure,  if  necessary  to  examine  the  state  of  the  J^arts,  &c.,  they  make  deep 
incisions  into  the  soft  |)laster,  both  lengthwise  and  across,  though  not  quite 
through,  by  means  of  which  the  upper  case  is  removed  without  disarranging  the 
limb.  The  firmness  of  the  lower  part,  or  bed,  makes  the  removal  of  the  whole 
boot  practicable,  should  such  a  measure  at  any  time  be  found  expedient.'* 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Beaumont's  pamphlet,  and  he  may  have  possibly  made 
mention  of  the  practice  being  followed  among  the  Arabs  and  eastern  nations ;  if, 
however,  it  has  not  been  noticed,  it  may  probably  be  interesting  to  him  and  Mr« 
Sweeting  to  read  the  above.— I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect, 

Yours  obediently, 

lorme  R^it,  Feb.  7th,  1838.  THOMAS  INGLE. 


PLA8TBR  CASTS  IN  FRACTURE& 
n  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  intention  and  wishes  than  to  despoil  a 
professional  brother  of  that  reputation  to  which  his  skill  and  industry  entitle  him ; 
and  had  I  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  pamphlet,  should  have  felt  equal 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  I  had  been  led  to  employ  the  plaster  casts  in 
consequence  of  his  suggestions,  as  I  had  in  referringi  to  the  p^pe'  published  by 
Messrs.  Bond  and  Gale  in  the  Lancet,  which  was  to  me  a  satisractory  authority, 
as  I  know  the  former  gentleman  to  be  an  ingenious  man  and  good  practical 
surgeon. 

It  is  probable  that  Messrs.  Bond  and  Gale  had  seen  the  ill-timed  and  injudi- 
cious critique  on  Mr.  Beaumont's  pamphlet  in  the  journal  edited  by  Dr.  Ryan, 
as  they  rerer  to  a  notice  which  they  "  recollect  reading  some  time  before  in  one 
of  the  medical  periodicals,  wherein  the  method"  of  treating  fractures  by  means 
of  plaster  casts  was  «*  condemned  as  impracticable  and  injurious." 

Messrs.  Bond  and  Gale's  paper  is  dated  July  1834,  and  in  the  following  month 
a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Browne,  of  Dublin,  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  saying, 
that  Professor  Kirby  had  employed  successfully  the  plaster  casts  ten  years  before 
the  appearance  of  the  paper  sent  forth  by  those  gentlemen,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  Professor  Kirby  has  at  any  time  published  an  account  of  the  method. 

With  whom  this  method  of  treating  fractures  originated,  it  would  be  difficult 
at  this  time  to  decide.  I  have  been  informed  within  a  few  days  that  an  account 
of  it  was  published  many  years  ago  in  the  Medical  JRepository,  and  it  is  long 
since  that  M.  Lallemand  introduced  it  fVom  Montpellier  into  the  Parisian 
hospitals.  There  can  be  no  dOubt  that  the  practice  has  been  handed  down  by 
traction  from  a  very  remote  period,  but  Mr.  Beaumont  is  perhaps  the  first 
gentleman  who  has  written  a  pamphlet  expressly  on  the  subject,  for  which  our 
thanks  are  due  to  him.    For  my  own  part,  I  disclaim  jjl  title  to  originality  in 
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this  Biattefy  and  can  only  exfirefis  my  gratefol  acknowledgements  to  the  invenfora 
and  leyiveTS  of  the  method,  in  question,  which  I  am  sare  will  be  fbnnd  in  the 
fullest  manner  to  answer  the  expectations  of  those  practitioners  who  may  be 
induced  to  employ  it ;  that  it  will  eventually  supersede  the  ordinary  splint  and 
bandage,  and  be  found,  though  rough  in  its  exterior,  to  be  the  really  '<  soil  and 
easy  method  of  treating  fractures." 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
.Bridport,  13th  Jan.  1838.  W.  SWEETING. 

In  the  paper  I  transmitted  to  you  on  the  24th  ult.  reference  is  made  to  a  case 
then  under  treatment.  In  the  present  week  the  plaster  cast  has  been  removed, 
and  perfect  union  of  the  fractured  bones  found  to  have  taken  place.  The  case 
was  in  the  beginning  very  unpromising,  in  consequence  of  the  bones  having 
been  a  long  time  without  an  approach  to  union,  but  it  has  turned  out  extrtmely 
well. 


THE  LATE  MR.  TWINING,  OP  BENGAL. 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  caused  a  considerable  sensation  ia 
Calcutta,  and  throughout  India  generally,  on  account  of  the  high  character  he 
held  amongst  his  brethren  and  the  public  at  large.  The  disease  of  which  he 
died  was  obscure,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  who  had  so  diligently 
prosecuted  pathology,  should  have  expressly  requested  that  his  body  should  not 
be  examined  after  death!  This  was  a  weakness  which  we  should  not  have 
expected  in  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Twining.  It  may  be  observed  that  for  some 
time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Twining  thought  he  laboured  under  angina  pectoris. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1835,  his  coachman  ran  the  carriage  against  a  gentle* 
man's  buggy,  by  which  accident  the  gentleman  was  thrown  out,  and  had  his 
thigh  broken.  Mr.  T.  jumped  out  to  help  the  sufferer,  and  felt  something  snap 
in  his  own  chest.  He  became  instantly  sick  and  faint,  followed  by  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  The  pulse  was  small,  quick,  and  fluttering.  He  nearly  expired  on 
his  way  home.  The  sense  of  suffocation  prevented  him  from  sleeping  that  night. 
After  a  purgative  next  morning  (August  11)  he  was  more  comfortable,  and  slept 
a  little,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  a  tickling  cough.  Some  bloody  expec- 
toration was  thrown  up  during  this  and  the  next  day.  He  slept  a  little  in  the 
night  of  the  11th,  and  he  took  some  calomel  and  blue  pill  every  four  hours — ^and 
applied  sixteen  leeches  to  the  hypochondrium,  which  eased  his  breathing.  He 
ooserved  that  some  portion  of  one  lung  resembled  red-current  jelly.  He  went 
out  in  his  carriage  on  the  22d  and  again  on  the  23d  to  see  a  patient.  In  the  eve- 
ning of  the  S2d  he  was  delirious  and  very  ill.  Hitherto  he  had  prescribed  for 
himself.  He  now  consulted  Mr.  Egerton,  who  found  him  with  a  pulse  that 
could  not  be  counted,  but  calm  and  collected.  Four  grains  of  calomel  and  six 
of  pulv.  Jacobi — blister  to  the  scrobiculis  cordis.  He  soon  afterwards  determined 
in  his  own  mind  that  his  disease  was  obscure  intermittent,  and  took  several 
doses  of  quinine.  This  was  followed  by  considerable  amelioration  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  elevation  of  spirits.  His  pulse,  however,  continued  at  216,  with  hnr- 
'  ried  respiration.  He  slept  five  hours  that  night.  Next  day  (25th)  he  took  a 
puin^tive,  with  some  relief;  but  a  decided  change  for  the  worse  took  place.  He 
suffered  frightfully  from  difficulty  of  breathing— and  he  expired  at  four  o'clock. 

The  prohibition  of  a  post  mortem  examination  left  the  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease in  some  doubt,  though  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  aneurism  had 
burst  and  pressed  upon  the  large  bronchial  tubes.  The  prohibition  alluded  to, 
is  most  extraordinary,  and  with  every  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  but 
not  very  wise  maxim — "  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,"  we  must  say,  that  the 
medical  man  who  examines  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in  the  wards  of  his  hos- 
pital, and  then  binds  his  friends  to  refrain  from  ascertaining  the  nature  of  an 
obscure  and  fatal  disease  in  his  own  body,  is  not  merely  weak,  but  we  had  almost 
said  diahmie^t.  He  breaks  one  of  the  fundamental  and  most  important  commands 
of  his  Redeemer — *^  do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  The 
deceased  did  an  injury  to  the  ^hole  profession.    What  answer  could  a  medical 
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ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  DINNERS. 

It  may  interest  our  medical  readers  and  their  friends  who  shonld  visit  Paris,  to 
know  that  they  can  have  a  good  dinner,  and  afterwards,  without  additional  cost,  be 
maguetised,  and  put  into  a  state  of  happy  somnambulism,  by  the  persons  who 
have  charge  of  the  house.    In  a  late  Paris  paper  we^find  the  fbllowing  notice : 

"  Magnbtisme.— 'Table  d'Hote  at  half-past  five ;  price  five  francs.  After  din- 
ner magnetic  sittings  and  gratuitous  somnambulistic  advice  and  prescriptions,  at 
which  the  guests  sdbne  will  be  admitted.  Fifteen  tickets  may  be  had  for  fifty 
firanos.— Rue  da  Faabonig,  Montmatre.33. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP  DR.  PHYSICK. 

The  readers  of  the  Library  for  this  month  will  have  the  perusal,  among  other 
matters,  of  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  personal  and  professional  life  of  the  late 
Dr.  Physick.  The  man  and  the  surgeon,  in  his  twofold  character,  is  distinctly 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Homer, — who,  whilst  he  sketches  with  the  freedom  and  accu- 
racy which  belong,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  biography,  still  has  evidently  his  pen 
under  friendly  guidance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,    , 

JOURNALS. 
Wx  have  received  the  Southern  Msdjjcal  and  Surgical  Journal  for  March,-^* 
filled  as  usual  with  good  original  articles,  reviews,  and  extracts,  and  a  monthly 
periscope.  It  must  be  a  source  of  well-founded  regret  if  this  Journal  should  not 
meet  with  the  practical  encouragement,  to  which  it  has  such  strong  claims,  Irom 
the  practitioners  of  the  south. 

The  Medical  Examiner  has  of  late  appeared  in  a  new  dress,— ^improved  paper, 
type,  and  cover, — but  without  any  sacrifice  to  appearances  by  diminution  of 
intrinsic  worth.  Its  pages  continue  to  be  enriched  by  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chap* 
man, — a  fact  which  alone  would  attract  to  the  Examiner  readers  and  friends.  In 
the  two  last  numbers  we  see,  also.  Lectures  on  Surgery  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  Cli- 
nical  Lectures  by  Dr.  Gerhard,— delivered  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute ; 
and  a  Lecture  on  Lithotripsy  by  Dr.  Randolph  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
Each  number  has  Bibliographical  Notices,  well  penned,  and,  in  the  main,  in  a 
spirit  of  sound  criticism.  Clinical  Reports  for  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  also 
a  regular  and  valuable.item  in  the  Examiner.  The  success  of  the  work  is,  we 
karn,  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year  is  before  us.  As  usual  it  contains  much  matter,  and 
much  that  is  good.  We  find — 1,  Climcal  Heporta^  arranged  by  the  Editorial 
Committee,  d.  An  essay  on  Merantsy  by  Dr.  Harrison ;  written  in  a  discreet 
frame  of  mind,  and  abounding  in  useful  remarks  and  suggestions.  3,  Vaginal 
Obliteratitm,  by  Dr.  Carrall ;  two  cases  of, — quite  instructive.  4,  Recovery  from 
Wound  in  the  Stomachy  by  Dr.  New.    5,  Tracheotomy  in  TonaiUitis,  by  Dr. 
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hjttiXBu  69  Odtmtalgia^  by  Dr,  HollUien.  7f  Bfoth  from  Eating  fSruU^  by  Dr, 
B*  C.  MailD.  8y  Mineral  S^nga  of  Pirginia^  or  IfiOieea  of  the  Blue  Shtifkur  and 
Hot  Springs  of  VtrginiOf  by  one  of  the  Editon :  we  suppose  (he  eyer^ietiTe  and 
exploring  Dr.  Drake. 

The  Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notices  in  the  Western  Journal  consist  of 
two  articlesi  viz.,  American  Medical  Schools^  and  Diseases  of  the  Larynx.  The 
concluding  part  is  of  Miscellaneous  InteUigencer^-Analyticdl  and  Original, 

On  one  subject  discussed  in  the  Western  Journal  we  should  like  to  make  some 
remarks  more  than  x)ur  time  and  limits  just  now  will  admit  ot  The  article  before 
us  is  in  the  right  spirit.  It  argues  in  fayour  of  a  reasonable  and  requisite  period 
being  not  only  allowed,  but  insisted  on,  for  the  study  of  medicine  prior  to  gradua* 
tion.  <*  For  ourselres,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  universal  and  unaltenn 
ble  law  should  be — at  least  four  years  of  studyj*^  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Medical  Convention  of  Ohio,  a  running  eommentary  on  which  makes  the  article 
in  the  Western  Journal. 

One  of  the  resolntions  of  this  body  is,  that  the  lecture  terms  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  Union  is  too  short.  Even  sbort  as  is  the  period,  many  students  contrive 
to  make  it  shorter,  by  going  home  before  it  is  completed.  A  remedy  for  thiSf 
proposed  by  the  reviewer,  is  a  good  one,  and  oug^t  to  be  carried  into  practice 
without  delay ;  viz. — **  15 very  student  ought,  therefore,  to  be  required  to  take 
with  him  a  ticket  of  valediction,  not  less  than  of  matriculation ;  and  this,  except 
for  special  reasons,  should  never  be  issued  till  the  last  valedictory  was  pro- 
nounced." 

The  limited  range  of  studies  prescribed  and  pursued  in  nearly  every  school  of 
the  Union,  is  next  animadverted  on.  An  evil  of  greater  magnitude,  pointed  out  by 
the  Convention,  is  the  defective  preliminary  education  of  students  of  medicine. 

The  last  resolution  of  the  Convention  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  suggests,  that  if 
the  various  schools  of  the  Union  would  send  delegates  to  a  Convention  in  some 
central  city,  they  might  devise  correctives  for  many  of  the  imperfections  in  thebr 
organization  and  administration  which  now  exist.  This,  argues  the  reviewer, 
could  undoubtedly  be  done.  **  Philadelphia  is  the  proper  place  for  such  a  meet- 
ing, and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  should  appoint  the  time  and  give  the 
invitation." 

The  Analytical  and  Original  department  opens  with  an  article  headed  "  To 
onr  Subscribers."  The  initial  sentence,  though  not  original  in  its  conception, 
is,  we,  who  of  course  are  very  disinterested  personages  in  such  a  question,  can- 
not but  aver  to  be  evidence  of  excellent  judgment  and  discretion.  *<  It  is  our 
intention,  after  the  publicatbn  of  this  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  to  send 
it  to  none  of  our  subscribers,  out  of  the  city,  who  do  not  pay  in  advance.".  Were 
this  the  rule  with  the  conductors  of  all  periodicals,  both  the  publishers  and 
readers  would  be,  we  are  sure,  in  better  humour  with  each  other, — and  mutually 
benefit  one  another,  more  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  Louisville  Journal  or  Medicine  aNo  Surgery.  No.  I.  January,  1838. 
Edited  by  Lonsford  P.  Yandell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Louisville 
Medical  Institute ;  Henry  Miller,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  same : 
and  Theodore  S.  Bell,  M.D. 

This,  our  readers  will  see  from  its^  title,  is  a  new  Journal,  an  addition  to  the 
list,  already  not  small,  of  vehicles  of  medic^  knowledge  and  of  medical  opinions. 
The  time  is,  we  hope,  gone  by,  when  every  new  attempt  in  the  walks  of  periodi- 
cal literature  is  pronounced  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  understanding  of 
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its  pnrpoit  or 'tendency  to  be  indicative  of  wonderfol  talent  and  nneqnalled  learn- 
ing. tSuch  a  strain  of  nnmeaning  enlogry  is  positivelT  injarioas,  not  only  to  th^ 
cause  of  literature,  but  to  the  thingrs  eulogised.  Still  less  justifiable  would  be 
that  other,  though  less  general  fashion  of  presapposing  weakness  and  necessary 
imperfection  on  account  of  the  origin  of  a  literary  attempt— the  region  in  which, 
and  the  author  or  authors  by  whom,  it  was  made.  In  to  a  veiy  close  analysis  of  the 
first  number  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
engage ;  not  because  it  would  not  bear  such  an  analysis,  bnt  because  the  first 
number  of  a  periodical,  though  a  demonstration,  is  seldom  proof  of  the  ability 
and  skill  of  its  conductors.  Of  this  the  editors  seem  to  be  aware,  when  they 
apologise  to  their  readers  for  the  space  occupied  in  the  present  number  with 
matter,  *'  which,  however  interesting  to  ourselves,  embarked  in  the  undertaking 
of  planting  a  new  school  of  medicine,  is  too  forensic  and  local  in  its  character  to 
repay  the  perusal  of  such  as  prize  periodicals  only  for  the  scientific  ^nd  practical 
treasures  they  enclose,  and  who  look  to  them  for  a  digest  of  the  voluminous  pro* 
dttctions  of  the  ase." 

With  this  explanation  of  "  a  fault  so  vienial,"  we  need  not  take  any  special 
exception  to  the  first  article,  which  is  an  introductory  lecture,  by  Dr.  Caldwell, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute.  The  lecture  itself  is  mis- 
placed in  a  medical  journal,  but  if  we  are  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  its 
publication,  no  complaint  should  be  made.  It  is  **  A  succinct  View  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  Mental  Cultivation  on  the  Destinies  of  Louisville,"  and  embraces  a  con- 
sideration of  the  rise  of  that  city  to  its  present  population  and  commercial  pros- 
perity ;  its  obvious  literary  and  scientific  deficiencies ;  the  eaually  obvious  call 
for  their  removal ;  and  the  means  by  which  this  gratif^in^  result  can  be  obtained. 

The  contrast  between  Louisville  as  it  was,  and  Louisville  as  it  is,  within  a ' 
period  of  less  than  a  half  century,  is  well  drawn.    We  have  only  room  for  a  few 
sentences. 

**  Forty  years  ago  Louisville  was  but  little  else  than  a  stockade  fort,  and  a 
£ew  blockhouses  and  cabins,  to  protect  its  handful  of  hardy  and  heroic  inhabitants 
from  the  summer  sun  and  the  wintry  storm ;  and  from  the  war  weapons  of  the 
murderous  foe  that  surrounded  them.  At  that  period,  and  even  long  afterwards, 
it  was  visited  only  at  protracted  intervals  by  a  few  flats  and  other  £tms  of  row- 
boats,  which  slowly  descended  the  current  of  the  river,  in  a  voyage  full  of  hard- 
ship and  peril,  to  a  far  distant  and  precarious  market,  from  whicn,  after  a  long 
and  anxious  absence,  but  few  of  them  returned,  freij^hted  with  either  necessaries 
or  luxuries  for  the  people.  Correctly  speaking,  it  enjoyed  neither  trade  nor 
commerce,  arts  nor  agriculture." 

The  lecturer  then  describes  the  wonderful  influence,  and  the  revolution  pro- 
duced by  its  means,  of  steam,  and  gives  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

*<In  proof  and  illustration  of  its  mighty  gain  from  this  source  of  improvmnent, 
what  is  Lonisville  now,  in  contrast  with  what  it  was  at  the  period  referred  to  I 
In  most  respects,  I  reply,  as  directly  and  strikingly  the  reverse,  as  words  cao 
express,  or  fancy  conceive.  It  is  now  a  large,  populous,  and  flourishing  oity ; 
flush  and  vigorous  in  commerce  and  the  arts ;  free  from  the  dangers  of  an  insi- 
dious foe ;  abounding  in  wealth,  and  bounteously  provided  with  all  the  neces-^ 
sariee  and  comforts,  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  a  life  of  enjoyment ;  while  its 
wharves  are  crowded  with  steam-vessels,  some  of  them  the  most  splendid  and 
magnificent  in  the  world,  which,  in  their  swallow-like  passages  to  and  from  the 
remotest  ports  and  places,  set  at  defiance  the  stream  ana  the  wind,  and  in  their 
operations,  as  if  instinct  with  supernatural  power,  pou]r  into  its  lap  the  produc- 
tions of  every  quarter  of  the  globe." 

We  have  already,  without  having  been  aware  of  it,  made  a  practical  apology 
for  the  extraneous  matter  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Journal,  by  copying  a  part 
of  it  in  our  Journal,  and  if  space  allowed  we  should  liVe  to  introduce  more. 

After  having  described  ^*  what  may  be  justly  regarded  as  two  distinct  ages— ^ 
the  age  of  danger,  war,  and  heroism;  and  the  age  of  security,  commerce,  and 
die  arts," — the  lecturer  thinks  that  another  age  in  the  history  of  Louisville  is 
now  commencing : — "  It  is  the  age  of  Mental  Cultivation."  It  was  an  age 
of  this  kind  that  has  given  Greece  and  Rome  more  abiding  and  extended  fame 
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tban  their  ag80  ^  faeroisfti  and  commeice.  Yalaable  views,  and  pertuent  and 
aalatary  suggeetioos  are  offered  in  the  remaining  and  chief  portion  of  the  lectures 
oa  the  importance  of  mental  cultivation,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  ao 
oomplished.  Among  these  latter  are  the  regard  and  adequate  pecuniary  remu- 
neration which  ought  to  be  siven  to  teaehera. 

The  selection  of  Louisville  in  preferenee  to  other  places,.  *'  as  the  favoured 
empprium  of  education  and  letters,*'  is  next  enforced  by  various  reasons,  direct 
ana  analogical,  which  will,  we  sincerely  hope,  carry  conviction  with  them  on 
the  minds  of  the  parties  appealed  to  on  the  occasion,  and  who  are  the  most  inter- 
ested in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  second  essay  in  the  Journal  is  lUmarka  on  Febrile  Diseases^  with  Cases, 
by  Dr.  Harden.  Thought  and  practical  knowledge  are  displayed  by  Dr.  Harden. 
He  bears  hard  on  castor  oil  in  the  following  paragraph : 

^<  But  while  Epsom  salts,  jalap,  and  other  hydrogo^es  have  iallen  into  almost 
total  disuse  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  there  is  one  article  retained,  under  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  mild,,  bland,  and  soothing  aperient— I  allude  to  castor  oil.  Against 
this  medicine  I  must  bear  the  most  unequivocal  testimony,  as  commonly  used ; 
and  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  generally  does  more  mischief  in  the  country 
than  any  other  one  purgrative-— always  excepting  Morrison,  Brandreth,  and  other 
nostrum  venders'  pills." 

Extraction  of  a  Nasal  Polypus^  by  Dr.  Brent  follows ;  then  Miscellaneous  Cases, 
by  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  one  of  the  editors,  which  present  features  in  detail^  of  import- 
ance to  the  practitioner. 

A  Fatal  Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Uterus  in  the  Fifth  Month  of  Utero-gestation,  is 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Rogers. 

A  *'  Discourse  commemorative  of  Philip  Syng  Physick,  M.D.,  by  Dr.  Cald- 
well," next  finds  a  place  in  the  Journal. 

The  list  of  essays  is  concluded  by  the  history  of  a  *'  Case  of  Fracture  of  the 
Thiffh  Bone.    By  T.  L.  Caldwell,  M.D.,  &c.'^ 

We  are  glad  to  find  such  good  practical  evidence  furnished,  as  in  this  case, 
that  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  younger,  is  fully,  fairly,  and  earnestly  embarked  in  the 
labours  and  duties  of  his  profession.  We  wish  him  all  the  success  which  a 
patient  and  assiduous  attention  to  his  vocation  will,  with  his  resources  and  attain- 
ments, certainly  command. 

The  Reviews  in  the  Journal  are  of  a  Treatise  on  Urinary  Calculus,  by  Mr. 
Crosse  of  Norwich ;  and  of  Practical  Observations  on  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Rams- 
botham. 

Under  the  head  of  Analecta,  we  have  various  details  in  surgery  and  thera- 
peutics. 

An  Appendix,  stitched  to  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  consists  of  an 
Oration,  commemorative  of  Laying  the  Comer  Stone  of  the  College  edifice  of 
the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  on  the  33d  Feb.  1838.  By  the  Hoa  GeoTge 
M.  Bibb.    It  abounds  with  excellent  views,  well  expressed. 


Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  Dr.  Willuji  Eiu- 
HER.  Second  edition  6f  the  author's  Treatise  on  Chronic  Deafness, 
much  improved  and  enlarged,  &c.,  &c.      Philadelphia:   Thomas, 

.    Cowperthwait  &  Go.    1838.    Pp.  250.    8vo. 

The  very  full  review,  or  rather  digest  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Kramer's,  in  the 
first  volume  of  our  Journal,  p.  317-35,  taken  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Me- 
dical Review,  may  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  our  sentiments  in  its  fi&vonr. 

Clear,  concise,  and  practical  in  his  views  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  ear;  exercising  a  discriminative  criticism  in  his  survey  of  the 
opinions  and  recommendations  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  this  liae^'^ 
rejecting  the  hypothetical,  and  alternately  ridiculing  and  gravely  censuring  pre- 
suming .charlataa8».Dr«  Kramer  has.  made  a  contribution  to  medical  science  im- 
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me^stiTably  in  adran.ee  of  any  labour  of  a  similar  kind,  to  which  the' English  or 
American  practitioner  and  student  can  obtain  access.  This  work  may,  without 
aoy  exaggeration,  be  called  the  best  extant.  For  its  being  so  leadily  accessible 
to  the  profession  in  this  country  and  in  England,  we  must  thank  the  able  tnai»^ 
lator,  Dr.  Bennett,  who  has  given,  in  his  task,  cieditable  proofs  of  learning  and 
industry. 

• 

Phrenology  Pindicatedf  and  AnH^Phrenohgy  Vhmaaked.  By  Cbablb3 
Cai.dw£ll,  M.D.  New  York.  1838.  pp.  156.  ISmo.  With  a  Litiio- 
graphic  Engraving. 

This  work  is  published  under  the  auspices  and  superintendence  of  the  New 
York  Phrenological  Society.  It  is  chiefly  a  reply  to  the  strictures  on  Phrdno> 
logy  contained  m  the  lectures  published  by  Dr.  Sewall,  and  on'wfaich  we  wrote 
some  comments  in  this  Journal  last  summer.  Inconsistencies  and  contradictionB 
in  Dr.  Sewall's  criticisms  and  animadversions,  which  we  then  pointed  out,  have 
been  reprobated  in  no  very  measured  terms  by  Dr.  Caldwell. 

Of  the  spirit  in  which  the  critic  is  reviewed  on  the  present  occasion,  the  open- 
Ing  paragraph  will  give  a  good  idea. 

'*In  the  heading  of  this  essay,  the  term  '  unmasked'  is  used  under  the  entire 
extent  and  strengu  of  its  signification.  It  embraces  in  its  meaning  the  detection, 
in  the  work  of  an  antiphrenologist,  of  plagiarism,  literary  garbling  and  perverted 
quotation,  fabricated  charges,  offensive  and  groundless,  against  Phrenology  and 
its  advooates,  and  other  gross  misrtoresentations  deliberately  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  deception.  It  embraces  in  fact  the  exposure  of  a  long  and  multifarious 
cataloffpe  of  studied,  artful,  and  culpable  devices,  expressly  designed  by  an  anti- 
phrenolo^cal  writer  for  the  suppression  of  truth,  the  support,  continuance,  and 
propagation  of  error,  and  the  enhancement  of  his  own  spurious  pretension  to  talent 
and  power  in  controversy,  as  well  as  to  science  and  letters.  To  add  to  the  de- 
merit and  offensiyeness  of  the  whole,  these  faults  are  committed  under  the  show 
of  a  puritanical  uprightness  and  candour  of  intention,  and  of  great  extent  and 
accuracy  of  research.  Hypocrisy  therefore  mingles  in  the  aggregate,  and  in- 
creases at  once  its  amount  and  disrepute." 

The  reader  is  not  kept  long  in  doubt  of  who  is  the  antiphrenologist  thus  por^ 
trayed.  Dr.  Sewall  is  forthwith  brousht  into  court,  and  receives  such  a  repri- 
mand, that  if  it  do  not  disqualify,  it  will  be  apt  to  indispose  him  from  any  sudden 
outbreak  against  phrenology.  *^  Plagiarism,  Uterary  garbUngj  and  perverted 
fuoiation,^^  are  among  the  charges  brought  by  Dr.  Caldwell  against  the  author 
of  the  *•  two  lectures.^' 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  the  exposer  of  these  sine  in  his  specifications,— 
nor  to  say  how  far  they  are  all  sustained.  A  reference  to  the  book  itself  will 
gratify  the  reader  on  tliese  and  other  particulars  illustrative  and  collateral.  We 
would  remark,  however,  that  an  inquirer  after  truth  must  not  draw  inferences 
from  Dr.  Sewall's  specious  but  fallacious  reasoning,  until  he  shall  have  read  the 
present  exposition  of  their  true  nature. 

But  any  feelings  of  displeasure  which  a  candid  phrenologist,  we  ought  to  say, 
a  candid  and  intelligent  reader  of  any  school  of  physiology  or  philosophy,  might 
at  first  feel  on  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Sewall's  lectures,  will  soon  be  dispelled  after  a 
glance  at  the  pages  of  Dr.  Reese.  The  first  are  all  fairness  and  logic  compared 
with  the  vulgar  stupidity  displayed  ip  the  latter.  It  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to 
reason  with  a  man  who  has  no  regard  for  facts,  and  who  displays  his  love  of  re- 
ligion by  slandering  and  aspersing,  in  terms  of  direct,  and  repeated,  and,  to  iiim- 
self,  positively  known,  falsehood. 

We  took  the  trouble  to  expose,  in  this  Journal,  some  time  back,  the  ealnmnies 
and  dereliction  from  sense  and  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reese,  as  evinced  in  his 
«*  Fruits  of  Phrenology."  As  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  the  exposure  hat 
not  been  productive  of  any  amendment.  The  same  fiilsehoods  and  perversions 
aie  repeated  in  his  <<  Humbugs  of  New  York,'*  without  any  decent  cover  of  dbo^ 
somng,  or  the  slightest  enMUshaient  of  wit-    We  had  detenafined  19  leart'  hia^ 
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as  fax  as  he  was  connected  with  the  subject  of  phrenology,  to  the  quiet  contempt 
which  he  so  well  merits;  and  now  have  only  been  induced  tp  mention  him  at 
idl,  on  account  of  his  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Caldwell.  The  follow- 
ing, though  a, strong,  is,  we  believe,  a  literally  correct  expression  of  the  real 
character  of  Dr.  Reese's  production  \^^ 

''The  only  sentitnents  it  can  awaken  in  my  mind  are  pity  for  its  weakness  and 
puerilityj  contempt  for  its  conceitedness,  and  abhorrence  for  its  mendacity.  It 
IS  throughout  a  feeble,  but  coarse  and  malicious  pasquinade,  and  attempt  at  ridi- 
cule, instead  of  a  fair  and  manly  discussion.  Though  its  author  cants  about 
morality  and  religion,  it  breathes,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  spirit  as  immoral  and 
unchristian,  because  mendacious  and  abusive,  as  it  is  insolent  and  discourteous. 
And  in  neither  of  these  qualities  is  it  surpassed  by  the  vilest  political  tirades  of 
the  day." 

A  single  extract,  from  ^e  mendacious  essay  of  Dr.  Reese  will  not  only  show 
the  correctness  of  the  above  charge,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  justify  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  preferred.  He  thus  summarily  disposes  of  the  religion  of  all  those 
who  believe  in  Phrenology. 

''  And  that  the  science  of  Christianity,  and  the  book  of  Revelation  are  entirely 
at  variance  with  Phrenology,  needs  no  other  proof  than  the  fact  every  where 
apparent,  that  all  the  hosts  of  infidelity  are  marshalled  in  i(s  favour,  while  its  ori- 
ginators, propagators  and  prominent  teachers,  from  Gall  and  Sparzheim  down  to 
Amariah  Bngham,  M.D.,  have  been  either  sceptics  or  free  thinkers,  deists  or 
atheists,  neologists  or  materialists." 

Mdress  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.   Delivered 
^pril2,  1831.    By  the  Rev.  Elijah  Sinclair.     Augusta.   Pp.  11. 

This  is  just  what  a  charge  to  graduates  ought  to  be.  It  sets  forth  in  clear 
terms  the  duties  to  be  performed,  the  qualities  to  be  nurtured,  and  temptations 
to  be  avoided.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  so  much  pertinent  advice,  so 
well  expressed  in  such  brief  space. 

THE  RED  SULPHUR  SPRINGS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  a  preceding  number  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  above-mentioned 
springs,  by  Dr.  Huntt,  of  Washington,  was  announced.  We  have  to  regret  that 
the  necessarily  brief  space  allotted  for  the  purpose,  will  prevent  our  now  giving 
as  copious  extracts  as  we  coald  wish,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the  efficacy  of 
the  red  sulphur  in  the  relief  and  cure  of  chronic  pulmonary  diseases. 

Dr.  Huntt  had  been  himself  a  sufferer  from  slight  hemorrhage,  followed  by 
cough,  copious  expectoration,  hectic  chills,  fever,  and  night  sweats,  from  which 
he  entirely  recovered  after  a  visit  to  the  springs,  and  drinking  the  water.  He 
introduces  the  histories  of  many  cases  of  a  similar  nature  in  which  the  relief  was. 
complete. 

**  The  water  of  the  red  sulphur  seems  to  act  by  soothing  irritation,  lessening 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  by  subduing  the  inflammation  of  the  tissues  in 
contact  with  the  tubercles,  and  thereby  rendering  the  tubercles  harmless ;  and 
also  by  suspending  that  tendency  of  the  system  to  generate  or  deposite  tubercu- 
lous matter." 

The  matters  in  solution,  in  the  red  sulphur  waters,  do  not  either  in  their  num- 
ber or  amount,  give  an  idea  of  its  medicinal  efficacy.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  work'  on  <*  fiaths  and  Mineral  Waters,!',  by  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  the 
e^eri^nce  accumulated  goes  to  confirm  the  opinion  there  advanced,  of  thegreat 
effect  of  the  water  of  red  sulphur  in  controling  the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

In  page  433  of  Dr.  Bell's  work,  a  medical  friend,  amongst  other  expressions 
of  his  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  waters,  says,  *<  I  have  (not  once  or  twicer 
bat  often)  seen  the  cough,  hectic  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  night  sweats,  subside  under 
the  use  of  them.  The  pulse  I  have  known  reduced  from  104  to  80  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  while  the  strength  was  evidently  improved,  and  the  digestive  organs 
enabled  to  peiftnn  their  fonctiQas  w^  inomaM  Tlg^ 
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[From  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Medical  BeViewJ 

REMARKS  ON  TIBDEMANN'S  COMPARISON   OP  THE  NEGRO  BRAIN 
AND  INTELLECT  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN. 

B7  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.D. 

Wc  may  repeat  the  langaage  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  by 
saying :— **  Ad  weadsisted,  by  a  short  notice  of  Tiedemann's  paper,  to  disseminate 
the  singalar  errors  which  it  contains,  we  deem  it  the  more  necessary  to  notice 
Dr.  Combe's  triumphant  refutation  of  them.  Dr.  Combe's  paper,  however,  like 
everything  that  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  that  acate  observer  and  philosophical 
reasoner,  Is  in  itself  highly  important.  If  all  the  advocates  of  phrenology  were 
possessed  of  the  calmness  and  philosophical  caution  displayea  by  Dr.  Combe, 
m  his  communications  on  its  principles  and  phenomena,  it  would  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  estimation  of  philosophers  and  men  of  science.  We  take 
this  opportunity  of  recommending  to  our  readers  the  journal  in  which  Dr.  C.'s 
paper  appears,  as  containing  in  every  Number  much  interesting  and  important 
information." 

Tiedemann's  grand  objects  are  to  prove,  .1st,  that  the  opinion  of  Negro  inferi- 
ority, expressed  by  Camper,  Soemmering,  Cuvier,  and  almost  all  naturalists  of 
any  eminence,  is  incorrect ;  2dly,  that  the  Negro  brain  is  equal  in  size,  and 
similar  in  sttuctore,  to  that  of  the  European ;  and,  3dly,  that,  consequently,  the 
former  is  equally  capable  of  civilization  as  the  latter,  and  owes  his  present  in- 
feriority entirely  to  bad  treatment  and  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  will  lose 
it  when  placed  in  the  position  in  society  which  has  been  recently  assigned  to 
him  by  the  **  noble  British  government.'^  These  positions  are  urged  by  Tiede- 
manii  with  so  much  philanthropic  warmth,  and  with  such  hearty  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Negro,  that  we  feel  no  small  reluctance  to  enter  the  lists  against 
him :  but,  having  a  thorough  reliance  on  the  supremacy  of  truth,  and  believing 
its  diffusion  to  be  fraujrht  with  more  ultimate  happiness  to  the  Negro  himself 
than  he  can  possibly  derive  from  the  propagation  of  an  amiable  error,  we  offer  no 
apology  for  attempting  to  show  that  the  prevailing  opinion  remains  unaffected 
by  any  evidence  brought  against  it  by  Tiedemann,  and  that  de  fatto  the  Negro 
brain  is  inferior  in  intellectual  power  to  that  of  the  European. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  objects,  Tiedemann  first  inquires  whether  *<the 
Negro  has  the  same  quantity  of  brain  as  the  European  1"  and,  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  he  institutes  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  weight  of  the  brain,  as 
determined  in  upwards  of  fifty  Europeans  of  different  ages  and  countries,  and  its 
weight  in  several  Negroes,  examined  either  by  himself  or  others ;  and  the  results 
obtained  are  not  only  full  of  interest  to  the  phrenologist,  but  well  worthy  of  th^ 
attention  of  those  among  our  opponents  who  still  continue  to  ridicule  the  principle 
of  size  of  brain  being,  eseteria  paribus^  a  measure  of  mental  power.  Every  fact 
mentioned  by  Tiedemann  adds  to  the  already  overwelming  proofs  adduced  by 
the  phrenologists ;  but,  coming  in  this  instance  from  the  pen  of  a  hostile  authority, 
they  inay  probably  cany  more  weight  with  them  than  if  found  in  a  phrenological 
«98ay. 
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After  quoting  the  statements  of  many  authors,  and  detailing  the  weights  of 
fifty-two  European  brains  examined  by  himself,  Tiedemann  mentions  that  "  the 
weight  of  the  brain  in  an  adult  male  European  varies  between  3^s.  2oz.  and 
4^s.  6  oz.  troy.  The  brain  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
great  talents  is  often  very  large  :  the  brain  of  the  celebrated  Cuvier  weighed 
4f^8.  11  oz«  4  dr.  30  gr.  troy,  and  that  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  Dupuytren 
weighed  4J^s.  10  oz.  troy.  The  brain  of  men  endowed  with  but  feeble  intellectual 
powers  is,  on  the  contrary,  often  very  small,  particularly  in  congenital  idiotismus." 
Here,  then,  is  ample  confirmation  of  the  phrenological  evidence,  and  from  a 
source  which  cannot  be  considered  as  biassed  in  our  favour.  Tiedemann  pro- 
ceeds— "The'  female  brain  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  male  :,  it  varies  between 
2}^s.  8  oz.  and  3f^s.  11  oz.  I  never  found  a  female  brain  that  weighed  4f^s. 
Ihe  female  brain  weighs,  on  an  average,  from  four  to  eight  ounces  less  than 
that  of  the  male;  and  this  difference  is  already  perceptible  in  a  new-born  child. 
This  also  corresponds  entirely  with  the  long  repudiated  statements  of  the 
phrenologists,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  fact  thus  broadly  admitted. 

Tiedemann  goes  even  beyond  the  phrenologists  in  his  applications  of  the  prin^' 
ciples  pf  size  being  a  measure  of  power.  He  says,  "  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  close  connexion  between  the  absolute  size  of  the  brain  and'  the  intellectual 
powers  and  functions  of  the  mind.  This  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  smallness 
of  the  brain  in  cases  of  congenital  idiotismus,  few  much  exceeding  in  weight 
the  brain  of  a  new-born  child.  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Haslam,  Esquirol,  and  others, 
have  already  observed  this,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  my  own  researches.  The 
brain  of  very  talented  men  is  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  its  size,"  (p.  503.) 
Here  certainly  is  ample  corroboration  of  the  influence  of  organic  size  on  mental 
powe^ ;  but  Tiedemann  has  fallen  into  the  very  serious  error  of  taking  the  absolute 
size  of  the  brain  as  a nieasure  of  intellectual  power  only ;  whereas,  it  indicates, 
as  might  be  expected  a  priori,  absolute  mental  power,  without  determining  whether 
that  power  lies  in  extent  of  intellect,  in  strength  of  moral  feeling,  or  in  the  force 
of  passion  or  affection.  A  brain  of  four  pounds'  weight  may  be  large  in  the 
interior  lobe  and  smaller  in  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes ;  or  its  chief  size  and 
weight  may  be  in  the  posterior  lobes,  and  the  anterior  portions  be  actually  small. 
In  both  cases,  Tiedemann  would  infer  equal  "  intellectual"  power ;  whereas,  the 
phrenologist  would  perceive  at  a  glance  that,  in  the  former,  the  intellectual  ability 
would  far  preponderate,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  power  of  mind  would  consist 
entirely  in  intensity  of  feeling,  and  the  intellect,  properly  so  calle;^,  be  rather 
weak  than  strong. 

If,  for  example,  we  compare  the  Charih  with  the  Hindoo  brain,  we  find  the 
'entire  mass  of  the  former  considerably  to  outweigh  the  latter ;  and,  according  to 
Tiedemann,  we  should  find  more  intellectual  talent  in  the  Charib.  The  fact, 
however,  is  notoriously  the  reverse,  and  the  explianation  is  very  easy  when  we 
distinguish  the  regions  of  the  brain  in  which  the  size  exists.  In  the  Charib,  the 
anterior  lobe  is  very  small,  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  poverty  of  intellect;  but 
thi3  posterior  and  basilar  regions  of  the  brain  are  very  large,  also  in  harmony  with 
his  ferocity  and  energy  of  passion.  In  the,  Hindoo,  again,  the  reverse  holds :  the 
anterior  lobe  is  well  developed,  and  so  is  his  intellect;  but  the  basilar  region,.so 
large  in  the  Charib,  is  small  in  him,  and,  consequently,  in  vehemence  of  passion, 
active  courage,  and  general  force,  of  character,  the  Hindoo  is  greatly  inferior  to 
the  more  savage  Charib. 

The  same^ distinction  occurs  every  day  in  social  life.  We  meet  with  an  indi- 
vidual (a  criminal,  for  instance,)  in  whom  the  brain  is  absolutely  large,  but  who 
is  nevertheless  stupid  in  intellect,  and  powerful  only  in  the  department  of  the 
propensities;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  many  an  amiable  member  of  society 
possessed  of  a  brain  smaller  in  absolute  size,  but  far  superior  to  the  criminal  in 
the  size  of  its  anterior  lobe,  or  organs  of  intellect,  and  consequently  far  superior 
to  the  criminal  in  thinking  power  and  general  talejits;  results  at  utter  variance 
^ith  Tiedemann'^  rule,  but  perfectly  reconcileable  according  to  the  phrenological 
application  of  the  principle. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  of  twp  brains,  both  precisely  equal  in  absolute  w^ght, 
<^ne  may  be  Very  deficient  in  intellectual  endowment  compared  to  the  other,  and 
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this  deficiency  be  perfectly  apparent  on  inspection,  when  we  attend  to  the  region 
of  the  brain  in  which  the  preponderance  lies.  But  as  Tiedemann,  thronghoat  th& 
whole  of  his  experiments,  utterly  disregards  this  distinction,  confbunds  intellec'^ 
tual  power,  moral  feeling,  and  brute  propensity  under  one  head,  and  treats  of  th& 
brain  as  if  it  consisted  of  only  one  lobe,  with  only  one  function,^namely,  the 
manifestation  of  intellect, — his  inference  that,  because  the  Negro  brain  is  equal 
in  weight  to  the  European,  therefore  the  Negro  is  ^Iso  his  equal  in  intellectual 
power,  falls  to  the  ground,  as  unwarranted  by  the  evidence.  To  render  his-^con-^ 
elusion  worth  anything,  he  must  show,  not  only  that  the  two  brains  are  equal  in 
absolute  size,  but  that  the  anterior  lobe,  or  seat  of  intellect,  is  equally  developed 
in  both ;  a  position  which  he  never  atteippts  to  substantiate,  and  which  is  at 
variance  with  some  parts  even  of  his  own  facts. 

Having  obtained  th^  weight  of  a  sufficient  number  of  European  brains,  Tiede-^ 
mann  next  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  Negro  brain;  but,  from  the 
Very  small  quantity  of  Nesroes  to  he  found  in  Europe,  he  has  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  anything  like  a  »ir  average :  in  fact,  he  gives  the  weight  of  only  four 
Negro  brains :  one  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Soemmering,  to  have  weighed  3  ]^s.  6  oz.  6  dr. ;  a  second,  of  a  tall  and  hand* 
some  Negro,  of  twenty  years  of  age,  which  weighed  3  fks.  9  oz.  4  dr. ;  a  thirds 
of  a  large  Negro,  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  of  49oz.;  and  a  fourth, 
examined  by  himself,  of  a  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  which  weighed  2  ^s» 
3  oz.  2  dr. 

In  comparing  these  results  with  the  average  weight  of  the  European  brain,  a^ 
stated  by  Tiedemann  himself,  it  is  singular  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  at  variance  with  his  inferences.  The  European  average  runs,  he  says,  from 
3  j^s.  2  oz.  to  4  l^s.  6  oz.,  while  the  average  of  the  four  Negroes  rises  to  only 
3  }^s.  5  oz.  1  dr.,  or  3  oz.  above  the  lowest  European  averages;  and  the  highest 
Negro  falls  5  oz.  short  of  the  highest  avers^e  European,  and  no  less  than  10  oz* 
short  of  Cuvier's  brain.  And,  as  if  these  facts  were  not  inconsistent  enough  with 
his  conclusions,  Tiedemann  first  affirms  that  in  the  Ne^o  **  the  length  ana  height 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  do  not  visibly  differ  from  that  of  the  European,  their 
breadth  only  being  somewhat  less,''  (p«  515)  ;  dnd  immediately  after  subjoins 
three  tables  of  the  '*  Dimensions  of  the  Cerebrum  of  Negroes,"  ^*  Dimensions  of 
the  Cerebrum  of  European  Males,"  and  *^  Dimensions  of  the  Cerebrum  of 
European  Females;"  the  figures  of  which  directly  contradict  his  assertion! 
This  seems  almost  incredible ;  but,  on  summing  up  the  averages,  we  find  the 
following  result^,  namely, 

Average  length  of  brain  in  4  Negroes    . 

7  European  males 

6  females 
Average  greatest  breadth  in  4  Negroes    . 

7  European  males 

3  females 
Average  height  of  brain  in  3  Negroes     . 

7  European  males 

4  females 

From  these  tables  it  is  evident  that  the  dimensions  of  the  brain  are  smaller  in 
the  Negroes  measured  by  Tiedemann  than  in  the' European;  but,  for  our  own 
parts,  we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  upon  results  drawn  from  such  a 
limited  number  of  facts,  and  we  Notice  them  merely  to  show  that,  such  as  they 
are,  they  directly  contradict  the  arithmetical  proportions  or  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  by  Tiedemann.  The  latter,  indeed,  grants  all  that  we  Contend  for, 
when,  in  his  description  of  the  Negro  brain,  (p.  515,)  he  btates  that  "the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  hemispheres  is  something  narrower  than  i^  usually  the  case  in 
Europeans,"  because,  as  the  anterior  portion  is  the  seat  of  intellect,  this  is  really 
equivalent  to  conceding  that  the  Negro  is  naturally  inferior  in  intellectual  capa- 
city to  the  European. 

Not  having  access  to  a  sufficient  number  of  the  actual  brains  of  Negroes, 
Tiedemann  has  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  direct  evidence  by  comparing; 
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the  capacity  of  the  Negro  skull  with  that  of  the  Earopean,  and  thus  ohtainiag 
an  index  to  the  relative  size  of  their  contained  organs.  For  this  purpose  he 
iiHed  the  skulls  with  millet^seed,  and  carefully  noted  the  quantity  which  each 
contained. 

•  •  •  • 

After  givihg  several  pages  of  tables  comprehending  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
of  millet-8ee4  required  to  fill  Ethiopian,  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  American,  and 
Malayan  Skulls,  Tiedemann  says,  *<  It  is  evident,  from  the  comparison  of  the 
cavum  cranii  of  the  Negro  with  that  of  the  European,  Mongolian,  American,  and 
Malayan,  that  the  cavity  of  the  skull  of  the  Negro,  in  general,  is  not  smaller  than 
that  of  the  European  and  other  human  races.  The  result  of  Hamilton's  re- 
searches is  the  same.  I  hope  this  will  convince  others  that  the  opinion  of  many 
naturalists,  such  as  Camper,  Soemmering,  Cuvier,  Lawrence,  and  Virey,  that 
the  Negro  has  a  smaller  skull  and  brain  than  the  European,  is  ill-founded,  and 
entirely  refuted  by  my  researches."  (P.  511.)  Now,  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  real  question  of  interest,  as  regards  Negro  improvement,  is^  not  so  much  the 
general  size  of  his  brain  as  the  relative  size  of  its  anterior  lobe  and  coronal  sur- 
face compared  to  the  basilar  and  posterior  portions :  but,  even  as  concerns  the 
absolute  size  of  the  whole  brain,  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  Tiedemann's 
own  tables  gives  a  decided  superiority  to  the  European  oyer  the  Negro,  to  the 
average  extent  of  nearly  four  ounces !  The  average  capacity  of  forty-one  Negro 
skulls  in  his  own  tables  amounts  only  to  37  oz.  1  dr.  10  gr.,  while  the  average 
of  seventy-seven  Europeans  of  every  nation,  also  in  his  ovirn  tables,  amounts  to 
41  oz.  3  dr.  30  gr.  Or  the  Negroes,  indeed,  three  are  females ;  but  even  sub- 
tracting these,  the  Negro  average  amounts  only  to  37  oz.  6  dr.  18  gr.  Here, 
then,  on  Tiedemann's  own  showing,  we  have,  first,  an  inferiority  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Negro  brain  and  a  greater  narrowness  of  its  anterior  lobe ;  and, 
secondly,  a  marked  inferiority  in  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  skull  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-tenth,  and  yet  he  very  strangely  infers  that  both  are  equal  to  those  of 
the  European.  .  .  . 

That  a  physiologist  of  Tiedemann's  talent  and  merited  reputation  should  have 
failed  so  signally  in  an  investigation  which  he  recognizes  as  one  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  so  much  labour,  and  with  so  benevo- 
lent an  intention,  is  much  to  be  lamented;  but  the  caxise  which  has  led  to  his 
failure'  is  still  more^to  be  lamented,  because  it  is  humiliating  to  him  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  is  the  natural  and  just  result  of  his  own  conduct.  Well  did  Tiede- 
mann know  that  the  great  discovery  of  his  immortal  countryman,  Gall,  la^ 
directly  in  his  way  in  Sie  inqufry  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  that,  if  true,  it 
must  be  of  immense  use  to  him  in  conducting  his  inquiry.  Had  he  availed  him- 
self of  its  aid,  he  would  have  seen  at  once  the  futility  of  any  investigation  based 
on  considering  the  whole  brain  as  the  organ  of  inteMect,  and  would  thus  have 
avoided  becoming  the  instrument  of  authoritatively  diffusing  mischievous  error, 
where  he  was  anxious  only  for  beneficent  truth.  Tiedemann,  however,  confiding 
in  the  strength  of  his  own  merits  and  the  durability  of  his  own  fame,  chose  to 
treat  the  phrenological  physiology  of  the  brain  with  contemptuous  silence,  to 
disregard  its  facts,  and  to  reject  its  aid  as  a  guide.  He  has  preferred  being  a 
leader  in  the  train  of  (Brror  to  being  a  subordinate  in  the  march  of  truth ;  and,  as 
he  has  chosen  his  path,  so  shall  he  be  rewarded.  His  cofitribution  to  the  Royal 
Society's  Transactions,  although  hailed  at  present  ,as  ^li  honour  to  its  author, 
will  ere  long  be  regarded  as  a  Deacon  to  warn  others  how  very  little  a  first-rate 
talent,  great  industry,  and  a  European  reputation  can  accomplish  when  employed 
.in  a  false  direction,  and  how  indispensable  to  true  greatness  is  the  direct  and 
utrdeviating  pursuit  of  truth. — Phrenological  Journal.    No.  liv.    Dec.  1837. 

6N  the  existence  of  THE  POLYSTOMA  SANGUICOLA  IN  THE 

HUMAN  BLOOD.    Bt  Dr.  Dmli  Chiajb. 

Case  i.  Was  of  a  man,  set.  twenty-five,  subject  for  some  time  to  haemoptysis. 
His  temperament  was  sanguine,  his  parents  were  robust,  but  he  had  been  suckled 
by  a  nurse  affected  with  syphilis.    He  led  a  dissipated  life,  had  had  syphilis  and 
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i4ich.  The  htemoptysis  occurred  first  in  an  alarming  mannert  after  he  had  taken 
a  bath  in  the  sea,  darinff  the  heat  df  summer.  Expectoration  continoed  notwith* 
standing  the  means  which  were  employed.  On  one  occasion  the  patient  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  m  the  presence  of  his  physician,  Dr.  Gallo. 
On  examining  the  blood  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Dr.  Gallo  found  some  small  fiat^ 
tened  worms,  resembling  little  leeches,  which  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
basin.  The  parents  assured  him  tha|  they  had  observed  similar  animals  ererv* 
time  that  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  had  occurred.  The  parents  became  phithisieal, 
and  Dr.  Gallo  had  no  further  opportunity  of  observing  the  matters  expectorated. 

Case  ii.  M.  Tolinea  observed  a  similar  case  of  haemoptysis,  in  an  individual 
who  had  been  previously  affected  with  syphilis  and  scabies.  Three  of  th& 
Polystoma  sanguicola  were  found  in  the  blood  expectorated.  From  this  period, 
the  patient  was  given  into  the  charge  of  Dr.  Delle  Chiaje,  but  here  also  the  dis- 
ease rapidly  passed  into  phthisis,  and  the  author  was  disappointed  in  his  endea^ 
vours  to  preserve  alive  these  remarkable  entozoa. 

The  author  regards  the  two  preceding  cases  tognether  with  othere  of  a  more' 
ancient  date,  (e.  g.  that  of  Borelli  in  his  Obs.  Cent.  lii.  Obs.  iv.,)  as  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  polystoma,  although  it  has  been  denied  by  the  ma-- 
jority  of  naturalists.  Dr.  Delle  Chiaje  endeavours  to  dissipate  all  doubt  on  the 
subject  by  supposing  that  the  polystoma  does  not  exist  in  the  blood  itself;  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  it  is  lodged  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  diastema  hepaticum  occupies  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  the  tetrasto- 
ma,  the  papillae  of  the  Kidneys,  and  the  polystoma-  pinguicola,  the  ovaries.  It 
is  not  until  after  they  have  perforated  the  walls  of  vessels  that  these  animals 
enter  the  circulation.  -       ^ 

The  author  thus  describes  the-polystma.  It  resembles  at  first  sight,  a  drop  of 
coagulated  blood,  flattened  like  the  pips  of  a  gourd,  but  of  a  deeper  red  colour 
than  that  of  the  blood  which  surrounds  it.  When  touched,  this<  seeming  drop  of 
blood  moves  distinctly.  The  animal  has  two  extremities,  the  one  pointed,  the 
other  rounded  ;  in  its  contracted  state  its  length  is  three .  lines,  and  its  breadth 
two  lines.  When-it  stretches  itself,  its  length  is  ten  lines  and  its  breadth  three 
lines.  Its  structure,  which  is  almost  annular^  may  then  be  distinguished:  It 
executes  its  movements  by  a  double  extension,  in  the  same  manner  as  leeches. 
The  animal  reacts  against  the  least  impression,  and  passes  immediately  from  rest 
to  a. motion  more  and  more  quickened,  according  as  it  is  found  swimming  in  a  fluid 
or  attached  to  the  sides  of  a  vessel. — Oaservatore  Medico  ii  NapoU, 

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  OVUM  AT  A  VERY  EARLY  PERIOD 

IN  THE  FEMALE  ECONOMY, 

AND  ON  THE  CONSEQUENT   NECESSITY  OF  ADMITTING  A  NEW  PERIOD  IN  THE   HISTORT 
OF  HUMAN   DEVELOPMENT. — BY  DR.  C.  e.  CARUS,  OF   DRESDEN. 

By  the  labours  of  preceding  physiologists  the  axiom  had  been  established, "  that 
man  and  the  mammalia  derive  their  origin  from  an  ovum  existing  In  the  ovary 
previous  to  impregnation,"  but  there  were  wanting  data  to  establish  at  what  period 
of  life  these  ova  first  become  developed  iii  the  ovaries  of  man  and  of  the  mam- 
malia. The  investigation  of  this  point  forms  the  subject  of  the  paper  before  us. 
Dr.  Carus  with  a  little  practice  was  soon  able  to  pick  out  the  Graafian  vesicles 
from  the  ovaries  of  very  youn?  calves,  and  to  submit  them  to  examination  beneath- 
the  field  of  the  microscope. ,  The  extracted  vesicle  was  carefully  laid  open  with  a 
cataract  needle,  and  a  little  attention  then  sufliced  to  distinguish  the  ovum,  sur- 
rounded by  the  discus  proligerus,  swimming  about  in  the  fluid  which  escaped. 
The  chorion,  the  yolk,  the  germinal  vesicle  with  the  cicatricula  were  all  remark- 
ably distinct. 

The  opportunities  of  examining  the  ovaries  of  female  infants  were  more  diflicult 
to  be  obtained  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1837,  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  ovary 
of  an  infant  four  days  old  presented  itself.  In  this  case  it  was  impossible  to 
detect  a  Graafian  vesicle  already  filled  with  fluid  and  containing  an  ovum,  but  on 
submitting  thin  segments  of  the  ovary,  subjected  to  moderate  pressure  according 
to  the  meSiod  of  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  to  examination,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
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perceiTiiift  ova  of  various  sizes,  characlerized  b]r  the  yolk  aod  fferminsl  veaiefff-p 
bat  cloaeljr  enaloBed  bj  the  Graafian  vesinle  and  subalance  of  the  ovary. 

The  examination  of  the  ovary  of  an  infaot,  one  and  a  half  yeara  of  age,  ihowed 
coDsideiable  differences.     In  Ibis  ease  a  number  of  the  Graafian  vesiclss  had  ex- 
panded to  thebreadthof  aqaartfroTevephalfalipB,     Theuhild  had  been  affected 
ivith  rhachitiBi  aod  the  circulation  had  in cooaequence  been obttructed, and  blood 
even  been  effused  into  some  of  the  vesicleg.     In  others  the  ova  were  found  in  s 
semi-dissolved  state  i  but  in  one  of  the  larKeat  the  ovum  was  found  qaila  entire 
and  distinct,  and  in  another  there  was  foun3  an  itDpeTfeotly  developed  ovum,  in 
vhich  Iha  clear  circle  of  albumen,  between  the  membrane  of  the  jolk  and  ihs 
chorion,  and  part  of  the  yolk  were  discernible.     Dr.  Cams  here  calls  attention  to 
if  the.ova,ae  above  alluded  to,  as  throning  light  upon 
i8;  and  degeneration  of  the  ovatiee,  and  aa  affording 
eauaea  of  sterility. 

of  a  girl,  eeL  foar  years  and  a  half,  who  had  died  of 
re  found  to  contain  one  perfectly  developed  Giaafia* 
in  diameter,  each  of  which  contained  on  ovnm  of  the 
I  in  diameter,  with  yolk,  germinal  vetiele,  and  cicatri- 
ffimming  in  a  clear  albuminous  fluid.  Besides  these 
contained  a  number  of  smaller  ova  from  one-sistietli 
la  line  in  diameter. 

Dr.  Cams  concludes :  Istly,  that  the  ova,  the  germs 

ready  formed  before  the  birth  of  the  female,  bo  that  in 

three  generations  exist  in  thebody.of  oneindlvidnal; 

birth  of  the  female,  at  least  before  the  end  of  the  firat 

ypar,  several  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  become. developed  to  such  a  degree  around 

the  ova,  aa  to  present  an  appearance  not  materially  different  from  their  condition 

at  the  period  of  puberty,  and  consequently,  it  is  rendered  probable  that  the  only 

obstacle  to  impregnation  at  an  early  age  lies  in  the  structure  of  the  external  parts. 

3dly,  that  the  matured  human  ovum,  when  it  has  in  some  measure  been  isolated 

from  the  maternal  parts  by  the  development  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  and  its  floid 

contents,  may  remain  in  a  slate  of  latent  life  for  an  indefinite  numberof  yeara  till 

roused  into  activity  b;  the  stimulus  of  impregnation.     4thlj,  that  a  new  period. 

that  of  the  latent  life  of  the  ovum,  must  heocetoiward  be  adopted  in  the  history  of 

the  development  of  man. 

Dr.  Carus  concludes  his  paper  with  some  comparative  remarks  on  the  latent 
life  of  the  human  ovum,  andlthe  ova  of  plants  and  insects.  It  la  well  known  that 
the  seeds  of  plants  may  retain  their  latent  life  for  thousands  of  yeara,  but  this 
quality  is  essentially  diSeient  from  the  latent  life  of  the  human  ovum,  as  in  the 
latter  there  has  been  no  fructification,  and  because  the  ova  of  plants  before  frncti- 
fication  are  incapable  of  latent  life.  The  eggs  of  the  articulated  animals  are  also 
incapable  of  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  slate  of  latent  life,  although 
after  fructification  has  taken  place,  but  before  there  is  any  appearance  of  the  em- 
bryo, they  may  remain,  ofren  for  a  long  period,  in  alatent  state.  The  same  kind 
of  latent  life  is  apparent  also  in  the  impregnated  egg  of  the  higher  amphibia  and 
ofbirdB,when  tlie 'e^  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  its  devdopment.  Tbelong 
laient  life  of  the  human  ovum  ur.  Carus  considers  as  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  high  destiny  of  roan,  as  affording  time  for  important  but  imperceptible  changea 
in  the  structore  of  the  germ. — MUler'i  Jrchiv.    Jahrgang,  1837.     Heft  iv. 


THERAPEUTICS  AND  PATHOLOGY. 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  DIURETIC  MEDICIHE8. 
Br  Da.  C.  G.  Mitcbbrlicb. 
(From  the  Archiv.  Fur  Anatoinie.FbfBialo^e,  von  Dr.  J.  Mullec,  Jahrgang  1837.  He()  S.) 
We  tpiat  the  following  coj)ioas  analysis  of  an  essay  eomii^  from  so  distin- 
guished an  auihoHtjr  asDi.  Mitoherlicb,  onso  interesting  and  important  a  aubject. 
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will  noi  be  eoasideied  oat  of  place  in  a  journal  devotody  as  onra  ever  hag  been,  to 

the  adTancement  and  impf  ovemeDt  of  pbactical  medicine.  If  there  be  any  one 
class  of  therapeutic  agents  more  abused  than  another,  in  the  hands  of  the  mere 
routine  practitioner,  it  is  the  class  of  diuretics.  la  treating  the  disease  for  which 
diuretic  medicines  are  principally  employed,  namely  dropsy,  it  has  been  and  still 
is  too  much  the  practice  to  prescribe  for  a  mere  name,  the  pathological  condition 
on  which  dropsy  may  depend,  and  the  primary  disease  of  which  the  dropsical 
effusion  is  but  a  symptom,  being  entirely  left  out  of  consideration..  Did  the  phy* 
sician,  wheii  prescribing  diuretics,  recollect  that  most  of  those  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  which  are  specifically  and  K^er'  ^^^  classed  under  this  head» 
are  powerful  local  stimulants,  and  that  it  is  by  their  revellent  effects  combined 
with  the  diuresis  which  they  occasion,  that  they  produce  beneficial  results,  we 
should  not  so  often  see  them  prescribed  in  cases  wherein  the  primary  afiecuon  is 
seated  in  the  kidneys,  this  affection  being  accompanied  with  inflammation  or  at 
least  irritation  of  those  organs,  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  urinary  secre* 
tion ;  in  which  from  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  latter  circumstance  their  use 
appears  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  indicated.  In  such  cases  their  employ- 
ment cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  mischief,  the  best  diuretics  obviously  being  the 
lancet  and  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment,  which,  by  removing  the  cause  of 
the  diminished  secretion,  would  tend  indirectly  to  establish  its  perfect  restora- 
tion. For  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  dropsical  effusion  is  frec|uently  dependent 
on  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  the  mark  of  this  dependance  is  plainly  afforded 
by  the  albuminous  state  of  the  urine,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pathological  re- 
searches of  Prs.  Bright,  Christison,  Gregory  and  Osborne.  We  shall  without 
further  preamble  present  the  Essay  to  our  readers.  The  urinary  secretion  removes 
superfluous  water  and  other  materials,  which  are  no  longer  of  use  in  the  animal 
economy,  from  ihe  mass  of  blood,  and,  in  connexion  with  those  organs  destined 
to  similar  functions,  keeps  up  the  healthy  composition  of  the  blood. 

Should  the  urinary  secretion  be  stopped,  serious  diseases  are  occasioned.  The 
extirpation  of  both  kidneys,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
produces  death  before  the  tenth  day,  and  the  blood  is  then  found  to  be  thin,  more 
fluid  than  natural,  abounding  in  urea ;  serum  also  is  effused  into  the  cerebral  cavi- 
ties, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  covered  with  mucus,  and  a  (Quantity 
of  thin  faeces  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile  is  found  in  the  intestinal  cantu* 
Should  the  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion  not  take. place  suddenly,  as  in  the 
experiments  on  animals  just  mentioned,  the  disease  ^ischuria  renalis)  in  such 
case  proceeds  as  follows;  a  urinous  taste  is  produced  in  the  mouth,  the  cutane- 
ous, salivary,  and  intestinal  secretions  are  increased,  and.  emit  a  urinous  smell ; 
violent  fever,  and  dyspncea  ensue,  severe  head-ache  with  dizziness,  somnolency, 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  apoplexy  or  suffocation,  terminate  life.  On  instituting 
a  postmortem  examination,  there  is  then  found  a  copious  collection  of  water  in 
the  different  cavities,  and  the  odour  of  urine  is  also  distinctly  perceived.  The 
non-secretion  of  the  urine  from  (he  blood  makes  this  latter  fluid  thin,  produces 
increased  secretion  from  the  other  secreting  organs,  is  followed  by  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  cavities,  and  gives  rise  moreover  to  peculiar  symptoms,  which  in 
all  probability  depend  oii  the  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine.  Should  the 
urinary  secretion  be  gradually  diminished,  without  becoming  entirely  suppressed, 
the  results  are  of  a  different  kind,  and  dropsy  becomes  established;  this  for  in- 
stance takes  place  in  degenerescence  of  the  kidneys.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which  no  discharge  of  urine  took  place  for  months  or  even  for  years.  .  Richardson 
mentions  a  case  in  which  no  urine  was  ever  passed,  and  that  without  any  incon- 
venience. Such  observations  however  are  to  be  considered  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, and  stand  hi  need  of  confirmation. 

The  urine  in  a  healthy  individual  has  an  acid  re-action,  a  specific  gravity  of 
1,005 — 1,03,  at  most  of  1,025  (Prout),  and  shodd  contain  from  4  to  8  of  solid 
constituents.  Great  varieties  are  found  here,  according  as  the  urine  of  the  morn- 
ing or  the  evening  be  made  the  subject  of  examination,  according  as  the  condition 
be  after  copious  drinking,  or  a  long  thirst,  &c.  The  quantity  of  the  urine  evacu- 
ated daily  by  a  healthy  man  varies  considerably,  .and  depends  oA  the  quantity  of 
the  fluids  secreted  by  the  skin,  intestinal  canal,  &c.  and  on  the  quantity  of  the 
fluid  and  solid  food  consumed  by  the  individual. 
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The  ordinary  constituents  of  the  urine  are :  free  "uric  acid,  free  lactic  acid,  lac- 
tate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potass  and  of  sofia,  phosphate  of  soda,  bi-phosphate 
of  ammonia,  chloride  of  sodium,  muriate  of  ammonia,  fluoride  of  calcium,  phos- 
phate of  lime  arid  mag^nesia,  silica  s^nd  urea,  as  also  an  indeterminate  quantity  of 
animal  matter.  Besides  this,  the  urine  also  contains  some  mucus  from  the  bladder. 

These  constituents  are  constantly  found  in  the  urine  of  an  individual  in  the 
stateof  health,  hut  not  always  in  the  same  quantity,  nor  in  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions^. The  urine  of  children  is  poorer  in  urea  and  uric  acid  than  that  of  adults. 
The  cutaneous  transpiration  exercises  very  considerable  influence'on  the  urinary 
secretion,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  fluid  produced  from  the  body  by  that  means 
is,  the  more  concentrated  is  the  urine,  and  in  the  less  quantity  is  it  secreted.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  a  great  diflerence  in  warrn  seasons  and  in  winter  with  respect 
to  the  secretion  of  urine,  aS  also  in  a  moist  and  dry  atmosphere.  When  the  in- 
testinal discharges  are  copious,  a  smaller  quantity  of  urine  is  secreted.  Nor  caa 
we,  under  such  circumstances,  raise  the  urinary  secretion  by  means  of  medicine, 
as  in  the  opposite  case.  Drink  exercises  still  greater  influence,  as  the  urine  flows 
so  much  the  more  abundantly,  and  becomes, poorer  iti  solid  constituents,  the  more 
we  drink.  Water  is  carried  away  by  the  skin,  &c.  but  in  considerable  quantities 
also  by  the  kidneys.  On  this  account  the  urine  is  more  concentrated  in  the  morn- 
ing than  in  the  evening,  because  less  is  drunk  at  night.  Should  the  drink  con- 
tain other  materials  in  solution,  these  also  frequently  change  the  composition  of 
the  urine,  as  they  are  partly  excreted  through  the  kidneys,  whilst  some  of  thenii 
influence  the  formation  of  other  materials.  The  food  produces  an  important 
change  in  the  urine,  as  many  substances  which  are  absorbed  after  digestion,  are 
not  converted  into  materials  of  nutrition,  and  are  eliminated  with  the  urine;  they 
may  have  suffered  a  change  during  their  circulation  or  not.  Thus  after  digestion 
the  urine  [s  rich  in  Urea,  uric  acid  and  salts. 

The  urine  undergoes  very  important  changes  in  disease  both  with  respect  to  its 
quantity,  and  also  with  respect  to  its  composition.  These  difierepces  we  have 
h^-e  noticed  but  very  briefly.  The  quantity  of  the  urine  is  very  npuch  increased 
in  diabetes,  at  the  same  time  that  a  great  quantity  of  water  is  drunkr  The  urine 
diminishes  very  much  and  contains  much  solid  constituents,  if  violent  sweating 
or  diarrhoea  carry  off*  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluids  from  the  body,  and  if,  as 
in  dropsy,  a  great  quantity  of  fluid  be  deposited  into  the  cellular  tissue  or  into  the 
cavities  of  the  body.  The  composition  of  the  urine  also  varies  very  considerably 
in  diseases,  on  which  subject  however,  but  few  investigations  have  been  made. 
Thus  for  instance  in  paralysis  proceeding  from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  we  fre- 
quently find  urine  with  an  alkaline  reaction  ;  in  diabetes  mellitus  it  is  found  to 
contain  sugar ;  in  dropsy  it  oflen  contains  albumen ;  in  gout  and  rheumatism  uric 
acid  and  urate  of  ammonia  in  great  quantity. 

Most  articles  of  the  materia  hiedica  also  change  the  urinary  secretion  in  a  very 
high  degree,  as  well,  with  respect  to  quantity,  as  to  its  composition.  They  pro- 
duce these  changes  partly  by  acting  on,  other  organs  as  it  Were  antagonistically,^ 
as  purgatives  for  example,  pafrtly  by  a  direct  action  on  the  kidneys,  as  saline 
medicines,  and  partly  by  producing  a  change  in  the  blood.  Some  diminish  the 
urinary  secretion,  as  purgatives,  opium,  &c.,  others  increase  it,  and  thence  are 
called  diuretics.  The  changes  in  the  composition  have  been  scarcely  at  all  in- 
vestigated, and  we  only  know  that  many  medicinal  substances  are  again  found  in 
the  urine,  (salts,  colouring  matter,  &c.)  and  that  others  change  its  odour  (turpen- 
tine, asparagas,  &c.)' 

Those  medicinal  substances  which  increase  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  yield 
thereby  a  urine  which  is  deficient  in  solid  constituents,  and  which  accordingly 
has  a  less  specific  gravity  thaii  before.  This  is  frequently  anticipated,  in  as  much 
as  such  urine  generally  continues  clear  on  cooling,  though  this  opinion  is  not  con- 
firmed by  experiment.  In  diabetes  the  urine  is  often  very  clear,  and  yet  not  un- 
frequently  it  has  a  very  great  specific  gravity.  Accordingly  the  conclusion  is  by 
no  means. correct  in  every  instance,  that  a  clear  urine  is  less  concentrated,  than  a 
urine  which,  on  ^cooling,  yields  a  precipitate.  The  uric  acid,  for  instance,  which 
is  very  scantily  soluble  in  water,  falls  to  the  bottom  on  the  cooling  of  the  urine, 
as  soon  as  it  is  secreted  from  the  blood  in  greater  quantity,  without  the  urine  dtill 
being  of  a  great  specific  gravity.' 
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For  the  iaTestigation  of  these  facts  I  hare  collected  some  ohsemtioos  made 
on  dropsical  patients,  and  though  seTeral  salts  were  present,  I  constantly  found 
thai  the  specific  gravity  of  the  unnc  is  diminished,  if  its  quantity  ht  increased.  In 
one  case  the  urine  was  of  the  specific  gravitj  1,6S2,  and  on  the  following  day* 
after  16  grains  of  carbonate  of  potass  in  solution  were  taken  every  three  hours,  ita 
specific  gravity  fell  to  1,01*  The  quantity  of  the  urine  secreted  was  at  this  time 
increased  to  about  double.  In  the  other  cases,  this  difference,  though  less  palpa- 
ble, was  still  evident  We  possess  similar  results  with  respect  to  other  secre- 
tions :  thus  in  the  case  of  salivation  by  mercury,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  saliva 
is  diminished  to  1,0021—1,0038  (instead  of  1,006^^1,0088).  It  is  probable 
that  every  secretion,  which  becomes  more  copiously  secreted  than  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  employment  of  a  medicinal  substance,  also  becomes  poorer  in 
solid  constituents  than  before.  The  secretions  cf  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane are  always  rendered  very  watery  after  large  doses  of  purgatives.  The  dif* 
ferences  which  the  individual  articles  present,  have  not  as  yet  been  invest^ated. 
This  increased  secretion  of  urine  with  a  small  proportion  of  solid  constituents  by 
means  of  diuretics,  and  consequently  of  less  specme  gravity  than  the  blood,  is  a 
fact,  which,  as  I  shall  presently  showt  is  of  considerable  io^ortance.  Investig»- 
tions  on  the  changes  in  the  relative  quantity  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  by 
diuretics  we  do  not  possess.  In  salivation  after  the  use  of  mercury  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  constituents  of  the  saliva  is  essentially  changed ;  the  quantity  of 
the  salts  has  increased,  while  that  of  the  salivary  material  has  become  less.  On 
the  appearance  of  new  substances  in  the  urine  after  the  use  of  diuretics  we  pos- 
sess no  facts,  only  some  few  conjectures;  thus,  during^the  use  of  turpentine,  we 
find  the  urine  of  a  peculiar  odour.  Those  medicinal  substances,  which  are  easily 
found  in  small  quanti^  in  solution  with  orgsinip  substances,  are  also  found  again 
in  the  urine,  as  the  salts  for  instance.  The  other  substances  are  not  detected  in 
the  urine. 

Diuretic  medicines  are  very  various.  We  have  medicines,  vHiich  in  a  healthy 
individual  produce  an  increased  urinary  secretion  by  increasing  the  action  of  the 
Iddneys,  (diuretics  properly  so  called).  Other  medicinal  substances,  on  the  con- 
trary, produce  their  diuretic  effect  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  diminished  uri- 
naiy  secretion,  (diuretics  in  a  therapeutical  sense) ;  the  increased  secretion  in 
this  case  is  only  an  adventitious  result.  Water  itself  increases  the  secretion  of 
urine,  as  it  must  be  constantly  removed  again  through  the  skin,  lungs,  intestinid 
canal,  and  kidneys. 

I.  Diuretics  whose  Physiological  Action  is  to  produce  an  increased 

Secretion  or  Urine* 

These  occasion  a  more  copious  secretion  of  urine  than  existed  previously,  if 
there  be  ^  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body.  If  the  kidneys  be  the  seat  oi 
irritation  or  inflammation,  these  increase  it,  and  inflammation  is  even  occasioned 
by  violent  diuretics. 

To  these  belong : — 

1.  Acrid  Diuretics — which  act  directly  on  the^kidneys,  Inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  is  increased  by  them.  We  observe,  in  many  instances^  strangury  and 
the  secretion  of  bloody  urine  produced,  in  some  cases,  inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der and  of  the  kidneys,  if  these  medicines  be  persevered  in  and  given  in  large 
doses.  Those  substances  produce  inflammation  externally  only  in  those  parts  to 
which  they  are  directly  applied,  but  no  where  else.  To  these  belong  cantharides, 
squill  root,  colchicum  seeds  and  root,  mustard  seeds,  Mezereon  bark,  &c. 

2.  Stimulaiing  Diuretics,  These  excite  all  the  functions  more  or  less.  The 
acceleration  of  the  circulation  is  here  of  great  influence,  because  in  a  given  time 
a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  to  the  kidneys  than  before.  But  stimulating 
medicines  act  directly  also  on  the  kidneys,  because  small  doses  of  them,  which 
are  followed  by  an  almost  imperceptible  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  manifestly 
increase  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  This  excitement  is  Uie  more  violent, 
the  more  closely  the  exciting  substances  approximate  to  acrid  substances,  as  Jbr^ 
instance,  turpentine.    To  this  class  belong  alcohol,  ether,  tiie  stimulating  ethe- 
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real  oils  and  resins,  balsams,  &c.,  and  conse^aently  all  medicinal  substances 
liirhich  contain  these  ingredients  as  active  principles. 

3.  SaMne  and  AlkaHne  Diuretics,  These  substances  act  at  one  time  by  chang- 
ing (the  mass  of  blood,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  and  secondly  also  by  directly 
exciting  the  kidneys.  -  No  inflammation  is  excited  by  these,  but  one  already  ex- 
isting is  exasperated  by  them.  They  act  here  in  the  same  way  as  they  act  on 
the  first,  place  of  contact  (the  stohiach,  wounds,  &c.)  where  they  increase  the 
secretion,  without  producing  similar  phenomena  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  produce  even  an  antiphlogistic  effect.  To  these  be- 
long potass  and  soda,  and  their  combinations  with  strong  and  weak  acids,  &c. 

These  diiifetic  substances  act  directly  on  the  kidneys,  after  being  absorbed  and 
taken  into  the  mass  of  blood.    The  proofa  are  as  follow : 

A.  The  neutral  salts  and  alkaline  substances  we  can  find  again  in  the  urine. 
The  acid  is  frequently'  changed,  but  the  base  continues.  After  the  use  of  alka- 
line substances  the  urliie  very  soon  becomes  alkaline.  We  find  that  a  ^iven 
quantity  of  urine  contains  much  more  of  these  salts  than'  an  equal  quantity  of 
blood.  The  acrid  and  stimulating  substances  have  not  yet  been  detected  in  the 
urihe  by  chemical  examination,  for  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  urine  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  no  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  latter,  but  merely 
points  out  a  change  in  the  urine. 

B.  The  degree  of  local  action  bears  no  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  diuresis. 
After  large  doses  of  acrid  medicines  vomiting  and  purging  take' place,  and  even 
inflammation  may  follow :  the  local  action  is  accordingly  very  considerable,  but 
the  medicinal  substance  is  soon  evacuated  again,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed; consequently  either  no  increased  diuresis  follows,  or  at  least  a  diuresis 
very  slightly  increased.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  substance  be  administered  in 
doses  so  regulated,  that  its  local  action  is  not  too  violent,  and  that  it  continues 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  contact  with  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  so 
as  to  become  absorbed,  it  then  acts  most  violently  on  the  kidneys.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  stimulating,  saline,  and  alkaline  diuretics,  which  act  most  power- 
fully, when  the  local  action  is  not  too  great.  Accordingly  We  cannot  explain  the 
diuretic  action-sympathetically  through  local  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

c.  The  time  after  which  the  increased  diuresis  commences  corresponds  ^th 
the  time  in  which  absorption  can  follow.  All  sympathetic  phenomena  are  ob- 
served instantaneoQsly ;  and  hence,  if  these  substances  acted  in-  this  way,  the 
increased  diuresis  should  also  take  place  immediately.  But  this  does  not  follow 
tilh  a  later  period ;  often  not  till  after  liie  lapse  of  several  hours,  in  which  time 
absorption  may  take  place. 

b.  The  same  series  of  changes  which  these  substances  produce  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal  on  wounds,  &c,j  we  also  find  produced  in  the  kidneys,  if  they  be  given 
in  a  sufiicient,  but  not  in  too  large  a  quantity.  Oantharides  produce  inflamma- 
tion on  the  epidermis  in  wounds,  in  the  stomach,  &;c.,  and  by  the  continued  ad- 
ministration of  large  doses  of  this  sal;)stance,  inflammation  of  the  bladder  ^nd 
kidneys  also  takes  place.  The  stimulating  diuretic  substances  increase  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  exasperate  inflanjimation  in  the  kidneys.  The 
salts  which  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  chemical  examination  act  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  increase  the  inflammation  in  the  first  place  of  contact,  and  after  ab- 
sorption in  the  kidneys,  so  as  to  diminish,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation, 
which  makes  its  appearance  in  other  organs. 

The  principle  on  which  these  substances  increase  the  urinary  secretion,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  effect  is  brought  about,  we  know  not.  We  only  know  that 
the  salts  are  secreted  with  the  urine  in  a  more  concentrated  form  than  they  exist 
in  the  blood,  and  that  the  direct  action  of  the  other  substances  on  the  kidneys  can 
be  shown  with  the  greatest  probability..    This  is  what  is  called  a  specific  action. 

In  morbid  deposition  of  serum  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the 
different  cavities  of  the  body,  as  in  dropsy,  absorption  of  the  serum,.and  the  cure 
of  the  disease,  frequently  take  place  simultaneously  with  increased  diuresis  after 
the  employment  of  these  diuretic  substances.  The  diseases  which  depend  on  an 
acrimony  of  the  blood  are  often  relieved  and  cured  by  these  substances ;  to  this 
class  of  diseases  may  be  referred  cutaqeous  eruptions,  &o.  * 
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The  cure  of  dropsy  by  these  substances  has  been  generally  accounted  for  in 
such  a  way,  as  thata  specific  action  on  the  lymphatic  yessels  has  been  assigned 
to  them»  and  this  action  was  derived  from  a  power  inherent  in  them  of  promoting 
absorption.  No  substance  has  been  proved  to  possess  such  a  specific  action  oa 
these  vessels ;  but  the  increase  of  absorption  is  probably  owing  to  a  change 
eifected  in  the  blood. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge  of  absorption*  and  considerinff  all'  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  increased  diuresis  through  the  medium  of  the  sub- 
stances now  mentioned^  the  absorption  of  the  serum  in  dropsies,  and  the  cure  ef 
these  diseases  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  The  first  momentum 
is  the  stimulation  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  secretion  of  a  urine  deficient  in  solid 
constituents.  If  we  now  compare  the  composition  and  specific  gravity  of  this 
urine  with  those  of  the  blood,  the  blood  must  necessarily  become  richer  in  solid 
constituents,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  much  more  of  these  ingredients  than  the 
urine  secreted.  But  in  consequence  of,  this,  the  blood  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
fluids  than  before,  just  as  we  see  that  violent  thirst  is  occasioned  if  much,  water 
be  abstracted  from  the  body  by  excessive  cutaneous  perspiration.  In  the  same 
manner  absorption  is  caused  here  by  the  increased  attraction  of  the  blood  for 
serum.  A  similar  physical  phenomenon  is  observed,  if  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  be  closed  at  one  end  with  a  membrane,  and  be  half-filled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  a  salt,  and  be  immersed  to  this  depth  in  pure  water,  the  concentrated 
solution  attracts  the  water  through  the  membrane^  and  rises  in  the  glass  tube. 

For  the  cure  of  those  diseases  by  means  of  diuretics,  which  are  said  to  depend 
on  acrimony,  some  have  endeavoured  to  account  by  ascribing  to  these  medicines  a 
power  of  producing  a  change  in  the  blood.  But  this  is  not  proved  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  us  to  e;xplain  any  thing  with  certainty.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  these  acrimonious  admixtures  with  the  blood,  if  they  really  are  the  occasion' 
of  these  diseases,  are  removed  along  with  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  being  called  forth. 

Analogy  is  also  in  favour  of  this  explanation,  as  these  same  diseases  are  cured 
by  cathartics,  which  produce  an  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thereby  an 
increased  secretion  of  ita  mucous  membrane.  In  the  same  manner  as  diuretics 
increase  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  discharges  of  fluid  take  place  in  the  latter 
case.  PuYgatives  act  neither  sympathetically,  nor  directly  on  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  but  by  excitingr  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  separating  a 
watery  fluid  from  the  blood. 

IIw  Diuretics  whose  TnERAPEtxTic  Action  occa^ioks  an  Increased 

Secretion  Of  Urine. 

The  diuretic  means  which  call  forth  an  increased  secretion  of  urine  in  disease 
are  very  vanous.  Every  means  which  can  remove  the  cause  of  adinainished 
urinary  secretion  belongs  to  this  head* 

The  abstraction  of  blood  by  venaesection,  leeches^  &c.,  bring  about  a  more  co- 
pious secretion  of  urine,  if  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  be  present,  if  inflam- 
mation of  other  parts,  or  an  inflammatory  fever  be  followed  by  a  scanty  secretion 
of  urine.  By  this  means  the  inflammation,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  dimin- 
ished secretion  of  urine^  is  put  a  stop  to. 

Neutral  salts,  and  alkalies  also,  produce  a  more  copious  secretion  of  urine.  In 
the  case  of  inflammation,  the  cause  of  the  diminished  diuresis  is  checked  by  these 
means,  if  the  inflammation  has  not  its  seat  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  kidneys. 
In  impeded  circulation  occasioned  by  intumescence,  or  other  morbid  states  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs,  dropsy  and  a  diminished  secretion  of  the  urine 
occur.  Many  of  these  causes  of  impeded  circulation  are  curable  by  the  means 
just  mentioned,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  the  serum  is  again  taken  up 
by  the  vessels.    They  here  act  as  resolvents.  ; 

Temperant  remedies  (acida  vegetabilia)  act  diuretiqally  in  inflammaiipns,  by 
their  mitigating  the  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

Emollients  obviously  occasion  an  increased  diuresis  in  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys. They  mitigate  the  inflammat  ion^and  thereby  increase  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Tonics  also  increase  diuresis^    In  consequence  of  an  atony  of  the  solids,  which 
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atony  coincides  more  or  less  with  a  blood  poor  in  solid  constitodnts,  dropsy  takes 
place.  This  dropsy  is  removed  by  the'  digestive  fancdon  being  strengthened  so 
as  to  form  more  blood,  and  blood  of  a  good  quality  (by  bitters,  bark,  iron,  &c.)9 
and  so  as  to  increase  the  tone  of  the  tissues  (by  iron,  bark,  and  other  astringents). 
By  these  means  the  cause  of  the  dropsy,  vis.  the  defective  formation  of  blood  and 
the  atony  of  the  tissues,  is  removed. 

Dfffitalis  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  lessenin^^  the  heart's  ai^tion,  of 
bringing  down  the  pulse  from  80  to  60  or  60,  &c.,and  of  diminishing  the  strong 
of  the  pulse,  whereby  it  sets  the  kidneys  to  work  simultaneously  as  an  active 
remedy.  Accc^rdingly,  if  the  dropsy  is  a  consequence  of  an  enlargement  or  h]r* 
pertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  digitalis  mitigates  the  violent  action  of  the  heart 
I  thereby  produced,  and  the  dropsy  disappears  for  some  time;  but  this  does  not 

cure  the  heart  disease,  and  the  dropsy  accordingly  returns.  By  lessening  the 
heart's  action,  retarding  the  circulation,  and  by  directly  Increasing  the  urinary 
secretion,  digitalis  is  also  useful  in  inflammatory. dropsy,  more  especially  if  ex- 
sudatioB  impends  or  has  already  occurred,  and  the  inflammation  be  flrst  broken 
down  by  venssection,  &c. 

The  acrid  (scharfen)  medicines  are  diuretic,  if  the  diminished  nrinary  secretion 
is  a  consequence  of  torpor  of  the  kidneys.  Whether  it  results  from  paralysis  de* 
pending  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  not  known 
with'certainty. 

Stimulating  remedies  increase  the  diminished  urinary  secretion  In  the  same 
case,  and  especially  in  deficient  activity  of  the  circulation.  The  dropsy  is  seldom 
cured  by  these  means  alon6,  as  in  torpor  of  the  kidneys  acrid  remedies  are  to  be 
preferred ;  and  dropsy  very  seldom  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  heart's  inaction^ 
without  organic  disease.  But  these  remedies  are  of  the  utmost  importance  when 
the  morbid  matter  exists  in  the  blood,  keeps  up  the  disease,  and  is  not  eliminated» 
They  accelerate  the  circulation,  direct  more  blood  to  the  kidneys  in  a  given  time, 
to  the  skin  also,  &c.,  and  call  into  action  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  those 
organs.  Accordingly,  copious  secretions  often  follow  the  employment  of  these 
means,  crises  take  place,  and  stimulants  may  therefore  in  such  cases  become 
tonic  remedies,  &o.,  by  removing  the  cause  which  interferes  with  the  action  of 
the  kidneys. 

Antispasmodics  are  just  as  various  as  the  causes  of  spasm.  Almost  all  medi- 
cines may  act  as  antispasmodics  under  certain  circumstances,  but  some  preemi- 
nently so,  in  primary  spasmodic  diseases  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  as  narcotics^ 
for  instance,  and  those  with  Which  we  are  able  to  produce  a  powerful  counter- 
'  irritation.  If  the  diminished  urinary  secretion  be  a  consequence  of  spasm,  the 
antispasmodic  medicine  is,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  a  diuretic.  Thus 
we  often  see  an, increased  diuresis  occur  in  consequence  of  an  emetic,  and  that 
either  in  consequence  of  the  general  counter-irritation,  or  of  the  general  shock 
and  excitement  given  to  the  system  by  this  means.  In  this  way  opium,  which 
in  healthy  persons  diminishes  the  urinary  secretion,  may,  by  removing  spasm, 
call  forth  a  more  copious  secretion  of  urine. 

If  from  this  point  of  view  we  consider  the  action  of  those  remedies  which  are 
followed  by  an  increased  urinary  secretion  in  dropsy,  we  most  next  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  primary  fiflection,  which  is  followed  by  dropsy  as  a  symptom  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  If  we  connect  both  these  series  of  racts  with  our 
present  experience  at  the  sick  bed,  we  may  then  consider  the  following  points  as 
I  established. 

The  dropsy  which  is  a  consequence  of  a  so-called  inactivity  of  kidneys,  ot  of  a 
diminished  secretion  from  the  skin,  &c.,  is  diminished  or  cured  by  those  remedies 
which  directly  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  first  case,  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  removed ;  in  the  latter,  the  increased  activity  In  the  kidneys  takes 
on  the  function  of  the^  skin,  &;c.,  and  there  then  remains  for  us  the  probleni  of 
regulating  the  function  of  the  skin,  which  is  more  easily  accomplished,  if  the  ac- 
cumulation of  water  is  first  stopped. 

The  dropsy,  which  is  a  consequence  of  a  structural  change  in  the  kidneys,  is 
but  seldom  cured.  The  diagnosis  is  frequently  uncertain,  and,  above  all,  the 
kind  of  structural  change  for  the  most  part  continues  unknown  to  us  till  death* 
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IMoHaiy  MNHNiw  ttid  siadTtr  oEgioie  diM(aM$  of  the  iddnajs  am  ml  pieMiit  still 
mcmabla.  The  stmcianl  chmfe,  whieb  Bright^  aod  mibsequeiitly  Gregory, 
Chiistisoii  ftpd  Oeb&me,  have  detected  in  the  kidneys,  appears  to  be  -uiereased  by 
aiMd,  stimalatiog  aod  scdine  diareties,  and  to  reqaire  partly  the  abstraction  of 
bloody  partly  pnmtiTM,  as  well  as  carefal  attention  to  the  ontaneooS  transpiration. 

The  dropsy  which  is  a  consequence  of  an  impeded  circnJation,  is  onred  by  re- 
BoVing  the  oaase  of  the  latter.  A  tamor  (BaJggeschwinlst),  te.,  may  create 
«idema  by  pTessnie  on  the  ▼eins,  and  in  such  a  cas^  the  oedema  disappears' with 
the  removal  of  the  tumor. .  Tumors  of  the  lirer,  spleen,  Jtc,  depositions  in  these 
organs,  an^  degenerations  of  themi^  impede  the  return  of  die  blood,  and  in  this 
way  may  occasion  dropsy.  If  these  depositions  and  swellings  be  still  resolvable, 
the  dropsy  may  be.iemoTed  by  neutral  salts  and  alkaline  remedies,  which  act  on 
liiese.  organs  by  djianffing  the  mass  of  blood.  What  are  called  obstructions  in 
the  liver,  splecm,  in  the  port^  system,  and  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  are  often 
removed  by  these  resolvente,  often  cured  by  promoting  tke  secretions  of  the  liver 
and  capillfuy  vessels  of  the  intestSnal  mucous  medibrmie  (cathartics  in  small  and 
large  doses).  But  incurable  degenerations,  often  occasion  the  dropsy  by  imped- 
inrtbe  return  of  the  blood,  and  m  auch  a  case  no  remedy  cures  the  dropsy. 

The  dropsy  which  is  the  consequence  of  inflammatfon,  as  hydrothorax  after 
pleoritisi  is  removed  by  those  soeans  which  mitigate  or  remove  inflammation, 
whether  bv  a  change  in  the  compositioR  of  the  blood,  or  bv  retarding  the  circu« 
lation,  ana  which  have  a. solvent  action  on  the  effusion,  if  it  is  no  longer  fluid, 
and  at  the  same  time  effect  an  increased  diuresis.  To  these  belong  blo^letting, 
the  neutral  salto,  and  alkaline  remedies,  which  diminish' inflammation  by  changing 
the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  act  on  the  exsndatton.  Maacagni  showed  that 
carbonate  of  potass  .tissdves  ihe  solid  exsndation  in  pleuritis,  and  accordingly 
this  remedy  is  employed  with  thobest  resulto  when  anscultetion  ^d  percussion 
have  detected  an  effusion  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  To  this  class  also  belongs 
diffitalis,  in  as  for  as  it  retards  .the  circulation  and  excites  the  action  of  the  kidneys. 

The  dropsy  which  is  a  consequence  of  atony  depends  on  a  deficient  formation 
of  blood,  and  insufficient  contractility  of  the  tisjiues,  which  are  not  properly 
nourished.  In  such  a  case  the  digestive  powers  are  to  he  strengthened  by 
bitters,  quinine,  iron,  &c.,  and  from  mei^  bitters  the  change  may  be  made  to  as- 
tringent remedies.  Herewith  the  removal  of  the  cause,  the  dropsy,  which  is  but 
«  symptom,  disappears. 

The  dropsy  wnich  is  a  consequence  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  is. often  removed^for  a  considerable  time,  but  again  retorns.  By  bloodr 
letting^  should  plethora  enst  at  the  same  tin^e,  a  temporary  •  improvement  is 
effected,  and  by  the  use  of  digitalis,  which  diminishes  the  abnormal  energy  of  the 
heart's  action,  the  dropsy,  if  it  have-  not  gone  too  far,  is  often  removed  for  some 
time,  but  retams,  if  toe  effect  of  the  remedy  has  ceased  for  any  leoclh  of  time. 
The  cause- of  the  dropsy  is  in  this  ease  suspended  for  a  long  time  by  diminishing 
tiie  heart's  action,  but  the  hypertrophy  is  not  cured  thereby. 

K  the  cme  of  the  dropsy,  or  rather  the  primarjr  disisase,  is  not  to  be  detected, 
several  modes  of  treatment  are  employed,  according  to  the  view  which  the  phy* 
sician  adopte  in  determining  the  casual  relation. 

If  the  caae  be  one  of  hydrops  saocatus,  those  remedies  are  uldom  of  use,  and 
a  rational  line  of  treatment  verified  by  experience  has  not  been  yet  established. 

If  the  effusion  Yas,  for  instance,  into  ue  pleura)  be  no  longer  fluid  and  the 
seroilis  membrane  oe  at  the  same  time  very  much,  affected,  these  means  are  some* 
times  of  nse  after  paracentesis,  but  seldom  eflfocta  perfectcnre.  Saline  and  alka- 
line remedies  hithoto  proved  most  serviceable  in  tbue  cases,  and  that  in  the 
two-fold  relation,  as  diuretics  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  resol* 
Tent8.»-jMidL  GA^.  jRee. 
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and  bas  here  ffhren  m  anttl^eiib  or  clhiiMi  mpait  of  iiOi»    ThftldNmi  of  obt ._ 

inif  ftnd  teooraing  tbem  most  have  been,  very  coMideiablet  perhnpd  iiioietiiaii< 
vas  necessaiy,  for  less  thaa  half  tka  nambet  would  have  iUutealea  the  ei^emiC' 
quite  as  well  as  the  eeatenary  of  eases.  Dr«  B.  has  not  **  travelled  from  hia. 
record"  by  adverting  to  the  peculiarities  of  pveeedin^  or  aoeompanviag  sea80S%* 
nor  b;^  instituting  comjKaisons  between  the^idemio  of  1817  and  those  of  oiker 
years.  These  tasks  he  leaves  to  others*  The  author  throws  tiuse  eases  into 
three  sectioi^s ;  firsts  contaming  eases  as  tf^M  of  the  disease  in  persons  pievK 
ously  healthy ;  secondly,  oases  of  inflaeoza  modified  by  pre-existing  disease  ;r 
third,. a  general  analysis  of  symptoms^  and  tveatmenU  It  is  only  fBom  the  thini 
section  that  we  shall  extract  any  materiala  for  tiiis  short  article.. 

1.  .^ge.— Althou^  no  age  was  exempt  firom  the  epidemie,  y^  the  largest  pro^ 
portion  of  cases  occurred  between  20  aiid  flO  yeais  oi  age-*that  is,  in  the  prime 
of  life.  This  coincides  with  the  experience  of  Louis  uid  Andval  ift  rei^ieet  of 
fbvers  generally« 

3.  JDiet  seemed  to  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  predinposing  oaases^        ' 

3.  LoeaHty. — By  fkr  the  greater  number  of  patients  had  been  resident  iir  9iv* 
mingham  for  years.  The  houses  of  the  patients  were,  generally,  wholesooie  and^ 
well  ▼entilated.  The  site  of  the  town  is  elevated,  and' its  surfeoe  very  irregular, 
so  that  it  is  well  drained.  It  is,  however,  cold,  and  bronchial  irritation  is  prevft*. 
lent.    Our  author  could  traee  no  connexion  between  the  locality  and  the  disease. 

4.  BMt$. — ^Thirty  oases  occuned  among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  70  among 
4he  humbler,  so  that  people  of  all  intermediate  rank^^  were  included.  The  authcnr 
was  not  able  to  discover  any  medication  of  the  disease  from  varietur  of  habit, 
manners,  oar  avocations. 

5.  Contttgum,^^XhL  this  point  our  author  has  not.  been  able  to  make  np  his 
mind,  and  theiefbre  *' hs»no  opinion  to o&er  on  the subjeot." 

t 

r 

STiiTX  OP  THE  DiFFERERT  OROARS. 

As  no  dissections  were  obtained^  Dr.  B;  cannot,  of  course^  offer  any  patho* 
logical  phenomena,  excepting  such  as  may  be  infened  from  i^mptomatology« 
There  was  no.  fatal  case,  except  where  the  influenza  was  complicated  with  seme 
other  disease. 

Pharynx, — ^In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  there  was  redness  of  the  £umes  and 
tonsils.  'Tpngue,  In  some,  even  of  those  who  died,  the  tongue  presented  no 
abnormal  appearance.  Jn  45^  cases,  however,  it  was  covered  with  white,  in  39 
with -a  Boh  yellow  fur.  Nausea  or  vonUHng  occurred  in  almost  evdry  case.  In 
many,  bile  was  ejected.  LoA  ofappeMe  was  almost  universal.  In  60  cates  out 
ef  100  there  was  no  thirst.  In  the  others,  it  existed  more  or  less.  In  70  cases 
the  bowels  were  confined.  In  36  cases  the  bowels  were  natural.  In  four  they  wore 
jisordened.  The  urine^  in  a  great  many  cases,  was  thick,  as  in  common  eatarrlK 
In  respect  to  the  action  and  sounds  of  ibe  hearty  none  were  abnormal  unless  th^ 
bad'  been  so  preyiously .  The  pulae,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  was  small,  &eble« 
andsharp.attbe  onset— soon  becoming  sofl,  andcentiBuingfcfeble-foralongtim»« 
In  the  majori^  of  cases  it  did  not  exceed  100  in  the  miniite.  When  the  pulse  was 
ibove  BO,  the  skig  was  dry  and  more  or  less  hot.  In  some  weakly  patients  there 
was. a  constant  sensation  of  chilliness.  la  40  cases  tbero  was  no  increase  a£ 
temperature.  Cough  existed  in  all  cases,  showing  itself  from  the  first  till  the 
seventh  day.  In  sll  cases  it  was  violent  for  at  least  twodays;  in  many  cases  it 
was  prolonged  for  some  weeks,  assuming  a  eonTulsive  charact^^  Eoopeetorubiaiu 
When  this  became  copiooa  and  easj,  the  pain  and  uneasiness  of  tiie  cough  wees 
much  diminished.  VHien  the  patients  were  in  health  piBvionsly  to  the  attack, 
the  expectoration  was  clear  mucus ;  when  the  mucous  rale  existed,  it  was  Tory 
viscous.  In  those  who  were  the  subjects^f  chronic  catarrh,  the  expectoration  was 
muco-puralenV  Most  patients,  felt  a  4«^U  pain  under  the  sternum  'Upen  coughlngpi 
and  many  complained  or  constriction  aorojiB  the  chest.  The  cheat  sounded  cleat  on 
percussion,  in  every  ca^e  where  no  pneumonia  or  asthma  was  combined  with  the 
mflnenza. .  I^espiration  was  also  cjear  and  vesicular.  In.  7$  cases,  no  rale  was 
audible  i  in  tfaree.cases,  slightly  sibilous  and  sonorous ;  in  18  Qases^  tiiese  rales 
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wd|l4nM»d.  .  Thfiie  imw  tjmplome  of  ienngement  bf  UMAerrons  system 
iii<all  ^ciMes,  vturying  Iroia  a  sligki  Ueadaiehe,  lasmtude,  g^iddin^ss,  &e.,  to  exces^ 
•iVe  headooiief  freat  p)K>8tratioa  of  sfraog^th,  and  occauonal  deliriuoi. 
.  Treaimetd^*'*Ssi  Bimple  casea  the  treatment  was  yeiy  iriett.  The  symptoms 
wera  watched,  and  the  functional  deraAg^ements  of  each  organ  ameliorated  by 
■itfld  means.  When  oongpestion  <«  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucons  membrane 
4if  the  langs  was  rendered  bbrions,  blisters,  sinapisms,  or  even  leeches,  were 
employed :  as  also  &e  tttheiial  tinctine  of  lobelia  inflata  combined  with  ipecac 
Boan  winoy  and  occasionally  with  soda. 

The  folio wingr  are  the  conolaaions  to  whidi  our  anther  comes  from  a  careful 
sttitistioal  aMdysis  of  100  cases,  besides  a  p^eDeral  obserration  of  many  otheifs. 

«*  1.  The  tnnuenoa,  as  obsenred  at  Birmingham,  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous 
^stem,  with  its  concomitant  derangements  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  circulo- 
lion,.^*^  ComsBonly  known. under  the  name  of  rmmu  fever,-  accompanied, 
ikreiighaut  ita  whok  eow^e^  bj  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 

3.  This  irritation^  not  nnneqiiently,  amounted  to  congestion,  and  e?en  to  in- 
flammation. 

3»  The  ibfloenva  was  modified  by  pre-existing  disease,  more  particularly  by 
oiiroBto  bronchitis,  the  subjects  of  which  were  rendered  liable  to  the  acute  Uxtm 
of  that  disease.  . 

4b  Neither  locality,  pteviaus  habits,  or  diet,  acted  as  predisposing  causes* 

5*  In  simple,  unoomplicsted  oases,  mild  ^reatoeiit  alone  %as  sumetent; 

flk  Wiien  brondiitis  was  present,  eonnter«irritatiQn,  and  large  doses  of  etherisl 
Isnetuse  of  lobelis,  repeated  at  short  intenrals,  seemed  useful. 

7*  Venesection  was  always  countei^iDdicated. 

8*  It  was  often  necessary  to  haveTeGourse  to  diiSiisible  Stimulants,  at  the  com» 
■sencemont  of  the  oomplaint,  and  to  administer  tonic  medicines  in  sn  eslrly 
etage  of  it. 

0.  It  only  proved  fattd  in  those  cases  Where  the  persons  it  Attacked  kad  been 
eaieeMed  by  old  age  or  ehronic  disease^" 

As  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  or  disorder-  the  causes  of  which  do  toot  make 
fkeir  first  impression  on  tile  nenotu  systtoi,  g(o  Dr.  Blaktston  may  )>e  justified  in 
SSrtning  the  epidemic  iidftoennA  a  nerwui  disease.  Indeed  it  must  be  aqktioW" 
hdged  that  the  epidemic  Tisitations  of  this  malady  kaje  always  been  remarkably 
ehfeoaeluiBed  by  depiression  and  derangement  of  the  nenrous  system,  as  contra- 
dietingriiished  from  purely  ioflamtintory  affections  of  the  respinOory  apparatus. 
We  tunk  that  onr  author  is  entitled  to  the Vthanks  of  his  brethren  for  this  accn- 
tate  tad  minute  statistioal  analysis  of  the  Tarioas  phenomena  exhibited  in  the 
diffMreat  Organs  and  functions  daring' the  course  of  influenaa.— -i6(j.  Chir,  Sev, 


ON  THfe:  ACTION  Ol'*  feTTRYGHNIA  ON  THfi  NBBVOtJS  8YSTBM. 

By  Dr^  H.  Stannius. 

In  the  Ibllowiag  experiments,  the  ttitrate-  bf  strychnia  wias  preferred,  on  ao- 
^tmtof  lis  greater  solubility,  to  the  other  preparations  of  that  alcaloid.  Dr. 
Stannius  introdaeed,  beneath  the  integuments  of  strong  healthy  frogs,  a  feW  drops 
t>f  a  eoncentiated  station  of  the  nitrate,  and  the  following  effects  were  generally 
abSelTTed :  ^Fhe  animal  continued  to  comport  itself^s  usual  for  a  short  time,  but, 
faii^om  five  te  fifWen  minutes,  it  became  mbreqniet,  taking  at  huer?al»  short 
leups,  titt  one  tfemendous  bound  succeeded,  followed  instantly  by  the  most 
energetic  tetsnie  eoavulslbns,  which  continued  without  interruption  for  about  a 
tninate.  They  theik  genetally  ceased ;  but  the  slightest  shaking  of  the  table, 
the  ieaal  toa^^  ot  even  the  idbration  of  the  air  caused  by  speaking,  sufficed  tb 
i%produee  them  instandy.  ^  This  acute  Sensibility  gradually' diminished  *,  which 
eonseqtietioe  Bn  Stannius  ascribed  to  the  absorptibtt  of  a  larger  euantity  of  the 
{wfSoil*  In  snalyaing  these  effects;  we  obsetvei  firstly,  an^  affection  of  ibto 
Inilo&taijr  ioasbleB ;  aiM,  secondly^  4  firteatly  |nch»asod  susceptibility  to  all  extenHd 
impMMieiiB.    Thise  phenbmena  may  b^  bwingt  fiiaiily,  to  the  action  of  the  pbisoh 
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on  the  brain ;  seeondlyvto  its  •action  on  the  extremilies  of  the. centripetal  oerv«% 
which,  by  reflecting  it  apon  the  braiq  and  spinal  marrow,  might  produce  the 
anomalous  phenomena;  or,  lastly,  it  may  be  owing  to  the>  direct  action  of  the 
poison  on  the  spinal  marrow.  The  first  supposition  is  negatived  by  experimentSy 
which  show  that  the  destruction  of  the  brain  does  not-  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
tetanic  convulsions  after  application  of  the  poison,  and  by  others  in  which  tb0 
spinal  cord  was  divided  above  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  posterior  extremities^ 
and  in  which  isonvulsions  nevertheless  ensued,  both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
half  of  the  body.  Secondly,  does  strychnia  act  nrimarily  upon  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves  through  thi9  instrumeniaiity  of  thd  blood  ? 

The  following  experiments  may  be  regarded  as  answering  ^is  question  in  the 
negative :  the  spinal  column  of  a  frog  was  divided  immediately  above  ihr  origin 
of  the  nerves  of  the  posterior  extremities ;  the  posterior  portion  of  ^e  column  wae 
then  carefully  separated  from  the  soft  parts,  and  the  blood-vessels  supplying  iC 
cut,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body  solely  through 
the  nerves  of  the  posterior  extremities.  These  nerves  were  than  freed  from  all 
adhesion  to  the  adjacent  vessels,  musclesr  &o.  in  that  part  of  their  course  wluch 
lies  betweisn  the  spinal  column  and  thighs ;  so  that  in  this  manner  the  posterioi 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  nerves  arising  from  it, 
were  completely  isolated  from  ^e  blood-vessels.  The  blood-vessels  and  aerres 
retained  tneir  normal  situation  in  the  extremities,  in  which  the  cireulation  con^-^ 
tinued  to  be  carried  on;  and  mechlmical  irritation  of  the  toes  of  the  posterior 
exjtremities,  by  inducing  the  animal  to- retract  them,  showed^that  the  functions  of 
the  posterior  half  of  the  medulla  continued  to  be  performed.  If  the  poison, 
therefore,  act  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  its  action  be  through  them 
reflected  upon  the  spinal  cord.  We  should  still  expect  tetanic  convulsions  both 
in  the  antmior  and  posterior  half  of  theubody.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the 
posterior  extremities  are  not  convulsed,  although  they  still  contract  on  the  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  irritadon.  We  thus  arrive|i  by  negative  proof,  at  the 
conclusion  that  strychnia  acts  primarily  upon  the- spinal  marrow,  and  that  firooa 
it  result  both  the  convulsions  andjncreased  excitabili^. 

Here  the  question  arises.  Do  these  conyulsions  suppose  also  an  alteration  in 
the  centripetal  nerves,  or  is  the  excitability  of  the  npinal  marrow  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that)  without  any  change  in  these  nerves,  common  impressions 
suffice  to  produce  the  most  fearful  spasmodic  paroxysms  1  To  decide  this 
question,  the  following  experiments  were  instituted :  the.  spinal  canal  of  a  frog 
was'  laid  open,  and  the  posterior  roots  of  thd  nerves  of  tiie  posterior  extremities 
cut;  the  animal  was  then  poisoned,  and  the  usual  phenomena  appeared:  the 
posterior  extremities  were  folly  convulsed,  but  mechanical  irritation  had  ho  effect 
upon  them,  and  the  convulsions  in  the  nosterior  extremities  ceased  as  doon  as 
the  cord  was  divided  above  the  origin  oi  their  nerves.  Again :  the  spinal  canal 
of  a  fro^  was  laid  open,  and-  the  posteric^  roots  of  the  nerves  c^  the  posterior 
extremities  cut  across.-  The  cord  was  then  divided  aboVe  the  origin  of  these  nerveSf 
and  the  animal  poisoned.  No  convulsions  followed  in  the  posterior  extremitiesf 
nor  did  irritation  of  the  spinal  ends  of  the  cut  posterior  roots  produce  them.  These . 
eimeriments  were  repeated  seyeral  times  with  like  results ;  and  hence  Dr.  Stannius 
infers  that  the  centripetal  nerves  are  necessary  for  the  appearance  of  tetanic 
convulsions,  and  that  increased  susceptibility  to  external  impressions  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  spinal  marrow ;  as,  in  that  case,  irritation  of  the  spinal  ends  of  the 
cut  posterior  roots,  or  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  would  give  ' 
rise  to  the  ^ecuHar  tetanic  convulsions.  We  know,  from  the  above  experiments, 
that  the  poison  is  devoid  of  influence  upon  the  extreinities  of  the  centripetal 
nervi^,  and  we  thus  necessarily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  centripetal 
nerves  receive  from  the  spinal  cord  an  .increase  of  their  excitability;  and  that, 
thus  charged,,  they  react  upon  the  medulla  and  occasion  the  peculiar  convulsions*. 
In  experiments  with  strychnia,  the  blood  haS  generaUy  been  regvded  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  poison.  This  opinion  derives  confirmation  from  Sie  facts  that 
some  time  is  required  after  theintroduction  of  the  poisop  beneath  the  intef^ument 
for  its  action  to  beoome  iappsrent^  and  that  no  em»ot  |bUow8;itsimme4istes4[h> 
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|^eili<mtetiie«()in«i«cvd  or  nenret*  Dr.  Samnittf  was  unal^k  to  reoo^nia&A 
•ay  iltsratioii  in  Ihe  appMlrailce  of  the  blood  of  poitooed  fron  by  moAos  of  tbo 
nierosoope^  and  be  disproved  the  opiotOD  that  the  set  of  tespwatiOti  is  neoessary. 
to  impart  to  blood  already  oharged  with  the  pison,  the  power  of  aotiog  apon 
Ae  oentral  organs  of  the  nenroos  systems,  by  showingr  that  the  same  symptoms 
oocarred  in  frogs  which  had  previooslir  been  deprived  of  tbeir  longs. 

Professor  MiiUerhas  lately  sailed  attention  to c  the  fhet,  that  a  solution  of  the 
aqneoos  extraet  df  opium  is  possessed  of  a  paiely  loiAl  aistlon  apon  nerves  with 
Whieh  it  is  brought  in  eontaet.  To  aseertain  ia  how  ftur.stryohnia  possesses 
the  same  property.  Dr.  Stannius  prepared  three  posterior  extremities  of  frogs* 
Hie  eittremines  of  the  nerves  of  one  were  steeped  in  a  solution  of  opiom ;  those 
ef  a  eseond  in  a  eonoentmted  solation'of  strfOhnia';  and  those  of  the  third  lit 
mue  water.  The  nerves  of  the  first  shoWed  no  susceptibility  of  mechanical 
nritation  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  those  of  ihe  second  retained  their  ex- 
citability for  an  hour;  and  those  of  the  third,  fbr  seveial  hours.  The  stimnlus 
of  galTanisin  continued  to  affect  the  extremities  of  the  n«rves  of  the  first  for  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour;  those  of  the  second  fbr  an  hour  and  a  half;  whilst  those 
of  the  third,  at  the  end  of  two  hoara  knda  half,  still  retained  some  excitability.— > 
liSaierU  JMd9.    HeftiL    1837.    IhimB^.  U  fHar.  Med*  Beo. 

OF  THE  dUCCB^SfFUL  EMt^LOYMfeNt  OP  COLCHtCUM  IN  TETANUS, 
ttH  HATTI.    By  Willijlx  G.  Smith,  x.ti.,  of  Port  au  Prince. 

.  In  Haytif  as  in  all  warm  climates^  tetanus  prevuls  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  it  would  seem  most  confined  to  the  natives,  aa  I  have  never  known  a  case 
to  occur  in  an  European,  or  any  stranger  whatever.  It  also  appears,  that  persons 
in  this  country,  from  the  age  of  five  years  to  thirty,  or  thirty-five,  are  moat  pre- 
disposed to  attacks  of  this  disease.  In  the  course  of  little  more  than  two  years 
aad  a  half,  nine  cases  of  tetanus  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  the  greater 
number  of  these  were  .under  my  own  care.  Women  do  not  seem  to  be  so  soscep^ 
tible  of  tetanus  ih  any  of  iu  varieties  as  men :  of  the  nine  cases,*  only  one  having 
occurred  in  a  female.  Of  the  nine  cases,  two  were  traumatic,  and  were  induced 
by  very  slight  wounds,  the  remaining  seven  were  idiopathic,  no  direct  cause 
being  present. 

Traumatic  Trismus  ...    3  males,  under  the  age  of  30,  1  died,  1  cured. 

C  3  males,  under  the  age  of  30,  1  died,  2  cured.  . 
Idiopathic*  Opisthotonos     <    1  female,  under  the  age  of  40*  died.       «,., 

^   3  males,  under  the  ase  of  35,  cured.  . 
Idiopathic  Plenrosthotonos     1  male^  aged  15,  died. 

Total,  9 :  cared,  5 ;  deaths,  4. 

The  last  four  cases  of  tetanus  which  have  come  under  my  care,  were  treated 
with  the  Oolehicum  Antnmnale,  and  three^out  of  the  four  recovered.  The  follow- 
ioff  ijs  the  general  course  I  pursue,  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease :  on  being 
called  to  a  case,  of  tetanus  my  attention  is  first  turned  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
bowela;  constipation  in  this  disease  is  at  least  a  jpave  symptom,  and  shoatd  be 
relieved  by  injections.  I  prefer  some  emollient  fluid  for  this  purpose ;  beceiiise 
I  believe  that  in  almost  all  oases,  there  is,  conjoined  with  Costiveness,  some 
degree  of  intestinal  irritation.  I  commenced  by  admiaisterin§;  an  enema  of  Ibj. 
decoction  of  either  flaxseed  or  the  ekra,  (Ketmiagomho,)cum.  ol.  ricini.  Jiij.  or 
Jiv.  for  an  adult.  After  this,  fifty  or  sixty  leeches  are  applied  to  the  spine,  from 
the  neck  to  the  aacrum ;  in  my  particular  practice)  I  have  made. choice  of  the 
Scarificators  and  cupping-glasses,  and  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
When  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and  neck  are  affected^  as  is  most  usaally  the  case, 
leeches  arei  also  applied  to  the  mastoid  processes ;  the  moment  the  cups  or 
leedies,  whichever  may  have  been  need,  are  temoted,  cloths  wrung  out  of  a 
strong  solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  are  conatantly  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  vwrtebral  column,  ihe  back  and  neok^  Intemtilyl  ao  minister- the  ^Vi  nous 
tinet  of  eoiofaicumtCommeBoiogrwith  5***  $  thedose  isincieas^  ev^ry  half^homr^ 
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fttkd  ^repeated  until  emests-or  catliareis  has  bmm  prbdvctdk  A«  boob  aa  anew 
otj^er  of  ^esQ  efiecto  is  obtaioed,  this  remedy  is  to  be  diseontlnued ;  if  thero 
afterwards  oopor  aoy  colic  or  griping*  with  exhaastion,  as  in  all  probability  thei9 
will,  I  amjn  the  habit  of  giving  the  spt.  mindereri  Jss.  every  hour^  with  the 
addition  oi  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphine,  in  solotion.  If  tho 
surface  be  cold,  and  there  be  symptoms  of  collapse,  warm  applications  are  made 
to  the  exU«mities  and  Uie  axilla;  and  the  moriated  solution  is  discontinaed* 
The  seiids  of  the  eolchicum  appear  more  permanent  in  effect  than  the  bulb..  I 
accordingly  make  a  tincture  aS'follows  :-^R«  Sem,  oolch.*  sicc^ij^;  Vin»  albLhiap* 
Ibj.  Infund.  &e. 

AH  the  cases  of  tetanus  which  have  fallen  under  nay  care  have  been,  with  tw<» 
exceptions,  treated  as  abdve  stated,  with  a  very  happy  result.  The  exceptions 
w^re  the  first  two  cases  I  treated  in  tfaia  island,  and  m  which  I  employed  opiiuBt 
general  venesection,  terebinth,  &c. ;  .the  patients  were  put  in  a  warm  bath,  but 
on  being  taken  out  of  the  bath,  the  spasms  became  more  alumina,  the  limbia 
more  rigid,  and  in  one  instance,  death  immediately  followed.  I  shalfnever  again 
treat  tetanus,  while  in  the  West  Indies,  as  rec6;nmended  in  the  books.  I  wa» 
first  induced  to  employ  the  eolchicum  for  the. cure  of  tetanus  from  ^he  aooonnts 
given  by  Mr.  Haden,  of  Lpndon,  of  its  good  ;effeCts  in  chrotiio  rheumatism,  and 
inflammatory  diseases,  as  well  as  from  pirevious  experience/,  while  resident 
Physician  at  the  floua^  of  Refuge  in  New  York.  Dr.  Ives,  of  that  city,  fire-^ 
quently  employed  the  tincture  in  rheumatism.  The  effect  I  invariahly  observed 
it  to  produce  led  me  to  believe  that  the  eolchicum  possessed  qualities  both  as 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  actively  cathartic,  besides  being  antispasmodic  and 
anodyne.  I  am  now  certain  that  in  tetanus,  it  acts  in  a  manner  altogether 
fNeculiar.  In  tetanus  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  violent  spasms,  muscular 
rigidity,  with  pain,  oflea  v^tention  or  suppression  of  urincr  Now  the  eolchicum^ 
when  genuine,  appears  to  coiiibine  in  itself  sufficient  qualities  to  control  several 
of  these  symptoms  at  once.  It,  however,  does  not  invariably  promote  vomiting; 
this  may  depend  on  its  genuineness,  but  it  almost  invariably  acts  upon  the  kidneys, 
the  skin,  and  tiie  bo  wel8.-7%e  Jamaica  PkyHealJoumal^Jbr  June^  1836»  IVom  likm, 

TETANUS  CURED  BY  ACETATE  OP  MORPHINE,  APPLIED  ENDER^ 

MICALLY.    By  Dr.  Hewet. 

This  was  the  casie  of  a  young  man,  over  whom  passed  the  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
by  which  two  ribs  and  several  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  right  hand  were 
fractured,  with  great  laceration  of  the  soil  parts.    He  was  bled,  and  the  fractured 
>  parts  replaced.    Until  the  fiflteenth  dayy  all  went  on  favourably,  when  there  sud- 
denly occurred  the  symptoms  of  tetanus;  fixed  look,  stupor,  trismus,  contraction 
of,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  superior  part  of  the  thorax,  &c.    A  grain  and  a 
half  of  acetate  of  morphine  was  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  an 
oubce  of  syrup  of  morphine  administered  internally^  by  toeans  of  a  tube  passed 
'through  the  interval  leh  by  a  tobth  which  had  been  extracted.    The  symptoms 
ceased  during  the  following  day,  when  the  same  remedies  were  em  ploy ea ;  the 
next  day,  they  were  omitted,  when  the.  symptoms  returned  more  formidably  than 
before :  tiie  patient  sitting- upon  his  bed  with  his  head  almost  bertween  his  legs^ 
and  being  unable  to  lifl  it,  (Emprosthotonos.)    An  abraded  surface  was  made 
nonia,  and  two  grains  of  acetate  of  morphine  were  app^^ed  to  it;  ths  «p- 

eon  was  continued,  and.  the  patient  Tecovered«-<^^/ie»  m  dt  P  AoadtmU 
diMidecine,    No.  @.     1636.    From  Jdem4     ' 

ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF  SUGAR  OP  LEAD  IN  CASES  OP  FEVER  WITH 
ULCERS  OF  THE  INTESTINES.    By  Professor  Nasse,  of  Bomi. 

(The  treatBient  recommended  in  the.  following  article  baa  reeeqtly  aeqniied 
a  fresh  interest  from  the  recommendation  of  the  samck  remedy  in  the  Ast^ic 
cholera.]  .      . 

A  fev^  has  prevailed  for,  some  time  at  Bomr,  attended  by  a  peculiar  ap« 
pearance  of  th^  tongae;  t>ai»  in  thfltahdomeBf  espeoiaUy  on  tha  right  8ide»  apoii 
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fHOMBW ;  Berrom  symptoiii8«  •nd  •  pardcukr  state  of  the  pulte :  it  is  ahn 
SMompBDied  by  diarrlifBa,  aD^*  on  examiningr  those  who  had  died  of  it,  the 
tenoinatioa  of  the  small  aad  Uie  comineDeement  of  the  large  intestines  haTS 
(Men  foand  in  a  degenerated  state*  .  During  the  inflammatory  stage  of  thediseasef 
Dr.  Nasse  applied  copping-glassee  to  the  abdomen,  and  in  most  eases  m6re  than 
onoe ;  in  a  few  oases«  when  the  palse  was  hard,  he  bled  frotn  the  ann ;  and  in 
^Yery  case  applied  blisters  to  the  abdomen*  As  soon  as  the  diarrhoea  made  its 
appearance,  sugar  .of  lead  was  prescribed,  seneraUy  wfthont  being  combined 
with  opium,  and  was  continued  until  the  feces  reassnmed  their  natural  ap- 
pearance, and  until  the  abdomen  ceased  to  be  pained  by  pressure.  Dr.  li.  Junffi 
in  his  work  Dt  XMhienenteriiide  efutquc  flumbo  aeetiwHtnmuU  raUone^  had  UrBtify 
described  the  admirable  operation  of  this  medicine.  Dr.  Nasse  ^ves  a  similar 
testimony  to  itayal.ue,  and  states  that,  in  his  own  practice,  it  has,  m  his  opinion, 
saved  several  lives,  which  would  have  been  lost  without  it  Nineteen  eases  ef 
the  above  fever  were  treated  with  sugar  of  lead ;  five  in  children,  and  fonrteen 
in  adults.  Of  these  eighteen  recovered.  The  lead  was  not  administered  till  the 
fifth,  eighth,  or  tenth  day  of  the  complaint,  or  even  later,  when  cerebral  coin 
giQstion  rendered  necessary  the  application  of  liseches.  The  dose  was  one-fourth, 
9De-third,  and  half  a  grain,  from  three  to  six  times  daily.  Generally,  two  grains 
were  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  diarrhoea ;  but,  in  five  cases  four  gipains  were 
neoessarT.  One  of  the  patients,  who  had  forty  stools  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
who  suffered  from  tenesmus,  took  in  all  eijj^ht  grains,  at  first  without,  and  aftep- 
wards  combined  with  opium,  and  at  last  with  starch  clysters.  The  young  man, 
who  died,  took  altogether  ten  grains :  in  his  case,  the  diarrhoea  yielded  to  it  in  a 
ftmX  degree,  but  the  abdominal  irritability  and  the  tympanites  were  such  as  to 
induce  its  fatal  termination.  As  soon  as  further  doses  of  lead  seemed  nnneces* 
sary,  a  weak  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  was  given.  In  some  of  the  cases  whidk 
lecovered  there  had  been  peteohis ;  and  in  some,  too,  the  •  evacuations  had  been 
Uoody ;  but  the  lead  had  been  administered  all  the  same.  Opium  was  not 
generally  ordered,  on  account  of  its  eSect  upon  the  head.  In  eight  eases,  on 
account  of  weakness  and  fainting  fits,  the  liq.  ammon.  carb.  was  had  recourse  to ; 
in  one,  that  of  a  child,  quinine  'was  given  before  the  lead,  but,  the  fever  in- 
creasing, and  blood  passing  off  with  Uie  stools,  the  latter  was  prescribed,  and 
with  tike  best  eSecV^MuC  Zeitung  V.  Ver.  jfur  HHlhundt  in  Pr.  1836.  No.  S8. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  ERYSIPELAS  BY  RAW  COTTON. 

B7  M.   BITNAim. 

Considerable  experience  appears  to  have  established  the  utility  of  cotton  in 
the  treatment  Of  burns.  So  convinced  is  the  author  of  its  value,  that  he  employs 
it  in  all  cases,  in  whatever  decree  they  may  exist:  for  he  has  found. it  to  cami 
the  pain  instantaneously  both  in  superficial  bums  of  the  skin  and  in  those  which 
occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cutis,  as  Well  as  to  act  beneficially  in  the  snb- 
seouent  process  of  the  cnr^.  Being  struck  with  tiie  efficacy  of  cotton  in  burnSf 
ana  noticing  the  analogy  which  there  exists  between  the  inflammation  of  the 
skin  produced  by  an  incandescent  body  and  that  of  erysipelas,  M^  Reynatd 
employed  cotton  in  the  latter  disease;  and  the  constantly  beneficial  results  Whisli 
followed  its  use  led  him  to  permit  their  publication.  . 
^  The  local  treatment  of  erysipelas  is,  as  M.  Reynaud  observes,  very  vatioHSf 
and  based  on  no  fixed  principles.    Some  of  the  means  employed  give  ris^  to  con- 

S'  lerable  pain,  others  are,  on  various  accounts,  objectionable.  In  their  place* 
•  Reynaud  would  substitute  cotton,  as  a  substance  soft  to  l^e  touch,  of  a 
moderate  price,  always  at  hand,  easy  to  apply  and  unjattended  wi&  pain  in  its 
application,  and  the  action  of  which  is  so  certain  that  the  suiveon  may  at  wiU 
eixtinguish  or  again  excite  the  inflammation,  by  continuing  or  dtsoontinuing  the 
application.  In  erysipelas,  as  in  bums,  the  cotton  calms  pam  as  it  were  by  a 
cbarm ;  a  mild  and  moist  warmth  takes  the  place  of  the  itching,  the  formication, 
the  sharp  and  biting  heat  which  so  muck  increase  the  pain;  the  swelling  gradu- 
ally diminishes,  the  redness  disappearSi  the  skin  beooikies  flaccid  and  wriokW, 
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nd  witlidat  becQmiiig:  covered  with  those  forfbrtceoos  Males  whteh  ehfat^tfteritd 
the  tehnin^tion  df  erysipelas^  and  which  iomellmeB  eoBtinttS  duriiig  alonf  |»eti0d< 
All- that  tepaiiates  are  a  few  slight  layers  of  epidermis,  ttnd  this  is  speedlhf 
fltfsctedk  The  eeneral  excitement  ceases  with  ther  local  phsnomenat  the  feVcit 
diminishes,  and  In  simple  cases  the  organic  fhnctions  tetttrn  tC4heir  liorttill  state» 
without  the  necessity  of  any  other  treatment.  A  circnmstance  Cf  great  advtitl^ 
tem  in  the  uSe  of  cotton  is,  that  it  is  equally  fitted  for,  and  produces  analogottft 
dkrocts,  in  all  forms  of  erysipelas,  whether  idioj^athic  or  traomatic,  whftt^vcr  toAf 
be  its  situation,  on  the  face,  body,'or  limbs ;  whatever  msy  be  the  depth  of  ^ 
tissues  which  are  afiected ;  for  in  the  cases  which  are  collected,  flre^  soibe  of 
p^esmonons  erysipelas- greatly  amended  and  others  entirely  arrested  by  thd 
simple  application  of  cotton.  The  result,  M.  Reynaud  wottld  thus  ejtpldiin,-^ 
that  the  cotton  acts  by  exciting  in  the  diseased  part  a  moderate  waitoth^  A  sati 
(if  vapour  bath  which  keeps  up  a  constantly  equaole  fempersture^  a  proper  degrei^ 
of  humidiQr,  by  keeping  the  diseased  part  from  contact  With  Sir  and  light,  two 
pdw^rful  excitants  oi  the  cutaneous  system.  Cotton  docis  not  suffice  in  aU  casesi 
BO  more  than  other  remedies  does  it  enable  the  surgeon,  to  dispense  with  general 
means,  but  it  lends  to  these  a  great  assistance:  it  hastens  the  resolution^  and 
when  this  termination  can^iot  takeplaee,  it  still  serves  to  limit  the  inflammation^ 
and  to  arrest  its  progress. 

The  method. of  applying  the  cotton  is  very  simple*  Rsw  cotton  whidh  is  Wl^ll 
carded  must  be  selected,  in  order  that  it  may  be  free  from  all  foreign  substancdi 
wiiich  it.sometimes  contains/  A  layer  sufficiently  thick  to  protect  the  diseased 
part  from  the  light  and  air  must  then  be  Spplfed,  taking  care  always  that  tbo 
cottiorn' extends  sotne  inches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  inflammation.  A  Compress 
and  a  few  turns  of  a  bandage  will  keep  the  cotton  applied/  A  linen  mask  is 
Well  fitted  for  the  face.  The  cotton  should  be  remoted  every  twenty-four  hours 
to  judge  of  its  effects,  or,  if  there  is  no  contraindication,  it  may  be  allowed  tC 
lemain  dunng  the  whole  course  of  the  treatment.  If  the  Cotton  should  adhere 
too  sirondy  to  the  skin,  in  a  case  where  there  ,is  slight  exudation,  it  may  be 
removed  By  applying  over  it  an  ^emollient  poultice.  The  author  has  added  to^tfa^ 
previous  remaiics  several  eases  of  various  forms  of  erysipelas  treated  with  cotton  t 
to  which  it  is  unnecesssry  to  call  the  attention,  otherwise  than  to  state  that  seven 
aifr  cases  of  simple  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  extremities;  that  one  is  of  trau* 
matic  erysipelas ;  the  ninth  of  erysipelas  complicated  with  a  miliary  eruption;^ 
four  of  phlegmonous  and  one  of  gangrenous  erysipelas.  If  other  surgeons  meet 
with  the  same  success  which  appears  to  have  attended  M.  fieynaud  in. the  use  of 
his  reniedy,  they  will  have  great  refason  to  thank  him  for  its  feeommendation.--* 
Journal  dea  Connoissancea  MedicO'Chirurgiealea,  .  Fevritr^  1837.    From  Idem, 

.  .       ON.  THE 

TREATMENT  OP  DELIRIUM  TREMENS  BY  DIGITALIS  AND  OHUM^ 

It  On  thejnfusion  of  JDigitaiia  in  DeUrium  Tremens, 

By  Dr.  M4eNus  Hubs,  of  Stockholm. 

The  infbsion,  prepared  with  a  dvachm  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of  water,  was 
^ministered  in  six  cases,  all  of  them  men  of  strong  constitution,  of  from  twenty* 
Ibor  to  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Two  of  the  cases  required  bloodletting.  -  In 
three,  a  table-spoonful  of  the  infusioi!i  was  administered  every  hour  throughout 
tiifrday  only;, in  the  other,  a  like  quantity  was  exhibited  every  hour  both  day 
and  night..  In  the  former  number,  the  dildease  yielded,  and  sleep  ensued  on  the 
third  day;  in  the  latter  number, sleep  ehsued  in  thirtyteiix  hours;  im  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  infusion  was  thus  requireci  in  both  cases.  The  patients  awoke  after  a 
sleep  of  from  six  to  ten  houcs,  free  from  the  disease,  but  labouring  more  dr  less 
tinder  the  effiects  of  the  medicine  \  In  one  patient  the  pulse  had  sun^  to  thirty- 
five  beats,  but  in  the  other  the  rhythm  was  normal ;  in  the  whole  number  the 
popils  were  contracted,  and  they  complained  of  dryness  of  the  mouth,  bhrnlhgin 
Ihe:  throat,  humming  in  the  ears,  heaviness  in  the  head,  great  weakness,  and 
nausea  $  which  last  symptom  was  so  Severe  in  one  patient  tiiat  for  two  days  he 
t^rtditod  whatevw  he  todk^^-Jaktbuektr  det  G^mmmtm  Med^  H,  tt»  H.  1. 
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n*  On  the  proper  Dne  of  Opium  in  DeBrium  TSrimen$.    By  Dr«  Wiisss. 

A  case  of  deliriam  tremens,  in  which  one  grain  of  opium,  t^Jcen  every  hoar  np 
to  fourteen  doses,' Mled  in  effecting  ti  care,  hot  removed  the  delirium.  The 
friends  became  alarmed  by-obseryinff  that  the  patient  sqiiinted  iuceasanUy,  8a# 
donl^le,  and  that  the  face  became  horribly  distorted.  These  symptoms  were 
attributed  by  Dr.  Weisse  to  the  opium  prodacing  too  little  effect;  he  accordingly 
ordered  two-grain  doses  every  two  hours.  After  the  second  dose  the  patient 
slept  soundly,  and  awoke  quite  well.  Dr.  W.  observes,  that  When  a  patient 
labouring  under  delirium  tremens  is  under  the  influence  o^  opium,  and  his  mmd, 
instead,  of  picturing  to  him  men  and  devils,  begins  to  busy  itself  with  ifueeh^  h» 
is  about  to  fall  asleep.— -.^'/iM&n/^.  d.  (htammte  Mtd*  fi.  v.  H.  3.  HamA\Mrg^ 
Jwuy  1837.    From  the  Brit,  and  F^.  Med.  Hev, 

KRE080TE  IN  GONORRHCEA,  GLEET,  ETC. 

Dr.  Robert  Dick,  (Olasgow,)  begs,  through  the  medium  of  this  Journal^  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  use  of  kreosote  in  the  chronic  staee  of 
gonorrhcea,  and  in  gleet  He  has  tried  it  In  some  cases,  and  thinks  its  benencial 
effects  are  more  obvious  than  those  of  copaiba.  He  has  administered  it  in  doses 
of  two  drops  a  day,  with  loaf  sugar  beaten  into  syrup  with  water. 

Whether  it  may  be  effectual  in  some  snecies  of  impotence,  and  in  chronic  pul* 
monary  <^atarrb,  remains  to  be  seen.— vGrAugotO)  March,  1838f  from  Edinh.  Med^ 
and  Surg.  Joum.  April,  1838. 


SURGERY. 

ON.  THE 

CURE  OP  CLUB-POOT  BY  SECTION*  OP  THE  TEND0-ACHILLI8. 

nihe  Hditor  of  the  Eeledie  Journal  of  Medicine.'^ 

SiB«— Seeing  that  in  our  various  medical  jQumals  there  is  somewhat  of  adiS^ 
enee  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  the  operation  of  4he  division  of 
die  ^^tendo-Achillis*'  •'fo^  the  cure  of  that  particular  kind  of  deformity  called 
pe$  equinue,*^  I  beg  leave  to  lay  in  also  my  claim  for  the  efforts  I  have  made 
towards  introducing  that  operation  into  this  country.  As  early  as  1831 1. pro- 
posed performing  the  division  of  the  *«  tendo-Achillis ''  in  the  case  of  Miss  P., 
necording  to  Professor  Delpech's  method,  adopted  in  the  ease  tliat  he  success- 
folly  cured,  as  related  in  his  work^;  a  copy  of  whidi  he  subsequently  had  the 
goodness  to  prenent  to  me.  His  letter,  on  the  occasion,  m^y  throw  some  light  on 
the  hutory  of  this  method  «n  this  country. 

Translation  of  the  letter  of  Professor  Delpech  :•— 

MmtpeUier,  February  SM,  1831. 
Sib,  Aim  much  bxspbotbd  pillow  mimbir, 

Mr.  B.,  to  whose  ill  health  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  administer  some 
leUef,  has  had  the  goodness  to  make  Die  acquainted  with  your  work  upon  the 
M  Phenomena  of  Endosmose  and  Exosmose^"  and  with  your  last  translation.  I 
ewe  you  many  thanks  for  the  instruction  I  have  derived  from  them.  Our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  B.,  has  informed  me  of  your  presumed  want  of  sopie  work  upon 
^elab4eet»"  and  lias  asked  my  opinion  in  the  matter.  The  study  of  deformities 
is  almost  every  where  abandoned  to  bmtal  quaekSf  or  to  medieal  men  who  ufeiilsis 
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theoe  wreleliM.:— *tcieiioe  bat,  th^erefoie,  derived  but  little  heaefit  fjrom  their 
iBsearches.  Ooenpied  for  a  long  time  with  thisi  important  questioO)  I  soiightta 
eidiighten  myself;  bat  i  foand  nothing  usefnli  .or  which  could  he  relied  on.  i 
then  eooght  resonrees  in  the  etndy  of  natorey  wh«re  I  fetdid  moat  pow^nl  ones. 
I  do  not  cnltirate  science  for  myself,  but  for  mankind^  I  therefore  published 
what  1  knew  of  it.  I  beg  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  accept  a  copy  of  my  **  Treatise 
on  Orthomorphy,^  whi^  work  I  shall  intrust  to. the  care  of  Mr.  B.  to  forward 
to  yon.  You  will  find  .in  it  the  principles  laid  down  on  the  subfect  of  •«  club- 
feet.*' As  to  the  means  of  curing,  each  case  requires  its  peculiar  treatmettl^ 
because 'each  case  has  its  difficulties.  The  Indication  being  known,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficnlt  to  attain  it  If  I  can  be  of  any  utility  to  you  in  Europe,  I  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  accept  of  my  serrices.  I  should  be  much  ^tified  were  you  to  allow 
me  to  correspond  with  you  from  time  to  time.  Vopr  adopted  countrymen  hare 
clear  minds  and  great  perseyerance.  I  should  be  delighted  tp  have  scientific 
lelations  with  America;  and  a  correspondent  as  enlightened  as  yourself  would  be 
:iiiost  aseful  to  me. 

Receive,  my  dear  sir>  the  assurance  of  the  eerteem  of  yout  devoted  servant, 

DELPfiCH. 

To  Dr.  ToGNO,  Philadelphia. 

r 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  P.,  the  fiaither  of  the 
patient  above  alluded  to ;  and  as  I  thonght,  from  the  extreme  deviation  and  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  whole  right  foot  under  and  backwards,  that  no  machine 
woold  ever  restore  this  deformity,  I  proposed  the  division  of  the  *'  tendo-Achillis." 
The  parents,  after  listening  to  a  long  explanation  of  my  ideas  upon  the  subject, 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  and  desired  me  to 
perform  the  operation  as  I  advised..  I  then  proceeded  to  have  a  correct  drawing 
made  of  the  appearance  of  the  fo9t  by  a  good  artist;  end  in  carder  to  be  donbly 
ta»r  I  fenfeide«  myself^  a  plaster  of  Paris  oast  o/  the  foot*  which  is  still  in  my  poa- 
lMsiott«  tind  which  i  consider  a  very  great  eoriosity.  While  I  was  makiag 
tfaeae  preparations  and  having'the  proper  machine  constructed  to  place  the  foot  in 
«fter  the  operation«  by  some  mischance  «  celebrated  teabher  of  snigery  in  this 
city  waa  conanlted.  Hd  gave,  as  Ids  decided  opinion,  that  it  was  an  opetotion 
'•adangering  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  therefore  oaght  to  be  abakidoned*  The 
aame  professor  supported  the  same  opinion  in  prsseace.of  Profhf^fsor  Homer,'Who 
ean  vouch  lor  thii  statement.  What  was  eohsidered  a  deadly  operation,  and 
vidlently  opposed  in  June  1831,  has  since  been  snooessfuUy  performed  all  over 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  city  of  New  York*  For  the  sake  of  all  concerned  I 
cannot  help  regretting  this  uAfcirtunate  opposition. 

I  also  read  an  essay  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  January  1833  on 
this  subject,  in  which  I  early  advocated  the  great  utility  of  a  well^oonstructed 
apparatos,  together  with  well-directed  and  appropriate  gymnastics  for  the  perfect 
oare  of  deformities*  in  which  I  also  mentioned  the  utility  ^  the  section  of  the 
^tendo-AehilliSt"  as  proposed  by  me  in  the  eaSa  of  Miss  P»»  and  the  oppoaitioii 
af «  oertaitt  proteaaor  to  it.  .  Theaa  obiervaitioBS  of  mine  miist  he  neolleoted  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  then  present. 

la  eonclttsion,I  would  further  add*  that  althongh  I  have  early  beeti  an  adve» 
?Datall^r  tlia.4iniioa  ^  the  ^.tendo-Ac^lia"  i» thbaa  dasea  for  wbteh  no  a)pp»- 
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lalBS  cmM  jnrodao*  a  ttmphne  ottve,  ae  in  •ztremo  caaw  of  ^pM  ejwtiitM,"  I 
greatly  fear  that  hereafter  this  operation  will  be  reaortad  to  in  many  iaatances  in 
vbidi  a  simple  and  appropriate  machine  would  suffice,  and  Would  perform  iL 
QIPC9  p«r&0t  qiuFe» 

Veiy  voapMtfiillyy . 

JOS.  TOONO. 

We  subjoin  a  translated  summary  of  Professor  Delpech*8  case,  bj  Dn^Togno,, 
9IMle  &om  ih»  ongiaal  woirk^  now  beiwe  a%  and  helonging;  i»  IX&.  T.,  iriz. 
OkmrgU  de  MmtpelUer,  Vol.  I.  p.  17T-99. 

<  Tbe.patie«t  was  a  lad  nine  years  old*  At  the  dnie  of  the  opefalion  the  pati«ai 
Wjpfi  pldoed  pn  Us  abdomen :  a  stnight  bistoorj^  was  used-to  divide  the  sldn  \onmn* 
ttadipally  and  anteriorly  to  the  t^ndo-Aohiilis,  about  one  inc^  long*  (It  wovld  be 
well  if  the  incision  made  in  the  tendon  was  in  its  thick  part,  not  across^  boi 
Clique  to  tt»)  A  curred  bisteu^  is  the  best  instnunent  to  dividd  the  tendon; 
viost  take  care  not  to  cut  tiie  skin  in  so  doing.  Next  must  see  to  what  extern 
the  deformity  can  be  eoireeted  by  this- division,  afterwards  the  apparatus  must 
W  put  on;  and  in  soeh  a  manfter  as  tiiat  the  two  ends  of  the  tendoa  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  incision  through  the  skin  was  wm 
die^tsed  with  sticking  plaetev* 

It  is,  of  the  utmost  importBaQe  that  a  nurse  should  watoh  the^  patienty  ami 
prerent  any  undue. motion  in  the  limb. 

Co  the  ierUh  day  o£  the  o]>6ration  the  dressipff  was  removed  to  -examine  the 
state  of  the  tendon,  and  then  it  was  dressed  with  lint  and  simple  cerate. 

On  the  12th  day  the  slough  of  the^  ends  of  the  tendon  were  discharged,  and 
ev«ry  thing  doing  wdl. 

On  the  30th  day  Uiere  was  no  ipain  or  uneasiness:  on  this  day  the  union  of 
the  tendon  was  examined,  to  see  ir  it  eould  bear  extension.  This  must  be  done» 
liowever^  with  the  greatest  caie^  ^       . 

On  the  28th  day  na  pain  when  the  extension  was  made.  The  union  was  cosor 
plete;  and  therefore  the  machine  was  made  to  puU  the  Ibot^vpry  gently  withont 
any  fear  of  ruptiiriBg  the  tendon. 

On  the  30th  day  the  leg  was  extended  on  the  .thigh:  fVom  this  momeqt 
eonsidefable  pain  was  felt  in  the  leg  along  the  tendon,  and  in  the  whole,  leg. 

On  the  33d  day  the  regrular  flexion  of  9ie  foot  was  made :  it  prodne^  a  Uttle 
pain  for  three  hours  or  so. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  foot  was  plaeed  nearly  in'  its  natural  sitoalion.'  1?he 
two  cut  ends  of  the  tendon  were  now  united  by  an  in.terinediate  substance  to  the 
«cte&t  of  an  inch  and  a->ha]f.  By  this  lime  the  cicatrization  of  the  skin  waft 
neariy  complete.  By  pursuing  this  treatment  a. few  days  kngsr  the  foot  wa» 
i»cmghl  to  torm  a  right  angle  with  the  tibia.  ' 

The  patient  was. kept  a  month  longer  in  this  state  of  repose,  to  .permit  the 
tendon  to  acquire,  its  power;  and  at  last  it  was. found  to  be  elongated  twoihcbes; 
but  the  tendon  at  this  part  was  only  one-half  as  thick  as  in  its  naturad  state.  It 
vras  impossible  to  produee  flexion  greater  than  a'rt^t  angle.  ^ 

•N.  B.  Some  abeoesses  about  the  knee  wen  formed  ae  the  seqiiris  ef  this 
case,  and'  thi^y-  were  ajterlbedrto  the  long  conflnement  of  the  patiMit. 

ACUPUNCTURK,  COMPRBSSIOlf,  ANiyTOIMNB  IN<rE€TT0in!MPI.Orai> 
FOR  THE  CURB  OP  HYDAOCBLE.    By  M.  A.  V«*iiAu.r 

In  the  twenjt,y-fportk  yolume  oC  this*  Journal,  our  cone^ondient.  Dr.  Cumin^ 
now  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  ib  a  short  paper  on 
the  treatment  of  .ganglion,  proposed,  ia  1825,  to.  attempt  the  cone  of  hydrocele-by 
opening  a  communication  by  means  of  a  cataract  needle  betwees  the  cavity  oC 


*  Arohiyet  Generaki de Me^deeiee, adieriiet,  toi6ae  i.  p.  99» '  JiwiMry,  1837. 
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tfad  tunka  wiginalU  and  the  oellular  tissue  of  the  serotum.^  Serenl  yearn 
elapsed,  however,  befoie  it  was  applied  to  practice,  which  was  at  l^nofth  done 
by  two  Engrlish  surgeons,  Mr.  l^ravers  and  Mr.  Keate,f  and  about  the  same 
time  apparently  by  Mr.  Lewis.  The  method  has  been  tried  in  the  Royal  Infirm- 
ary of  this  city  by  Mr.  Syme,  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Mr.  Wat* 
SOD,  one  of  ^e  surgreons  to  the  institution,  in  a  considerable  number  of  eases; 
fnd  'v^ith  a  yery  general  degree  of  success.  By  M.  Velpeau  it  has  been  subjected 
to  clinical  experiment  in  comparison  with  other  means,  and  its  merits  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent  have  been  estimaited  rather  below  the  method  of  injection,  and  d6pe- 
eially  by  iodine  injection.     '  / 

This  snrgfeon  tried  first  simple  acupuncture,  but  without  snceess,  in  two  cases. 
He  then,  instead  of  leaving  the  neeale  in  its  place,  passed  a  thread  crosswise 
tiirou^  the  tumour  in  two  other  cases,  thus  reviving  the  old  method  by  seton* 
On  the  third  day  these  setons  were  withdrawn ;  suppuration  followed,  ^nd  the 
core  took  place,  but  more  slowly,  and  with  more  inconvenience,  than  by  the 
TinoQS  injection.  The  treatment  of  one  case  appears  to  have  occupied  sixty-ibut 
days. 

The  second  method  attempted  by  M.  Velpeau  was  compression  by  means  of 
plaster  after  puncture.  This  he  employed  in  three  cases,  by  applying  over  the 
scrotum  and  testis,  immediately  after  puncture,  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  so  close 
as  to  keep  the  corresponding  sur&ces  of  the  vaginal  coat  in  contact  The  fluid 
nevertheless  was  reproduced; 

The  third  method  used  by  M.  Velpeau  consisted  in,  after  emptying  the  vaginal 
ooat  in  the  usual  manner^  injeetini*  into  its  interior  a  mixture  of  water  ancf  the 
tincture  or  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two 
drachms  of  the  tincture  to  one  ounce  of  water.  After  injection  the  part  swells 
for  three  or  four  days,  but  without  causing  fever  or  serioub  pain.  Resolution 
then  begins  and  proceeds  rapidly.  .This  method  M«  Velpeau  employed  in  twenty 
cases,  and  in  none  of  the  patients  did  the  slightest  bad  symptom  take  phice. 
Eighteen  ojf  these  cases  were  cur^d  in  less  than  twenty  days.  In  one  of  the  two 
others  resolution  was  only  half  effected  on  the  31st  day ;  and  he  repeated  thto 
iniection,  and  the  cure  was  then  rapidly  completed.  Th6  30th  patient,  who  had 
a  hydrocele  with  two-cells,  remained  six  weeks  in  hospital  on  account  of  swelling 
of  the  testicle.  Of  the  other  eighteen^  in  two^  vinous  injection  and  cauterization 
had  been  used  without  avail ;  two  had  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  chord ;  in  thfee 
the  tumour  contained  about  twelve  ounces  of  serum;  in  ten  the  testicle  was 
hypertrophied,  irregular,  and  long  diseased ;  in  all  except  two  the  disease  waft 
of  more  than  six  months'  duriition.  Two  had  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  one  had  it 
twenty-four  years. 

Lithid  method  distension  b^^the  injected  liquid  is  unnecessary;  and  hence 
there  is  less  risk  of  regurgitation,  or  injecting  it  into  the  scrotum.  From  the 
dissection  of  the  scrotum  of  ode  patient  who  died  in  consequence  of  amputation, 
it  appears  to  produce  general  adhesion  between  all  points  of  the  raAual  (kn^t, 
and  thus  to  render  relapse  impossible* — Edin.  Med,  and  Surg^JoUm^  Jpril^  IS3S. 

•    '  '  ' 

T^E  PROGRESS  OP  LITHOTRITY. 

I.    On  the  exittmee  of  .lAihatrUy  amongBt  the  jSrabiana  during  the  twelfth  wnd 

tkirtemih  Centuries,    By  G.  F.  Mabtirs,  M.l^. 

It  appears  from  teveral  passages  in  various  Arabian  writers,  that,  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,. they  were  acquaiinted  to  a  certain  extent  with 
lithotrity.  In  a  work  by  the  celebrated  Aarabian,  physician  Azzarahvi  Arnlgarly 
designated  Albucasis,  who  died  at  Cordova  in  1107,}  entitled  *^  Liber  Theotxeea 
neenon  PracUeee^^*  there  is  the  following  passage :  **  Accipiatur  instrumenium 
subtile  quod  nominant  mashaftitebilia  et  suaviter  iptromittatur  inYirgam,  nunc 
volte  lapidem  in  media  vesice,  6t  si.foerit  mpllis  frangitur.'' 

In  an  Arabian  work,  entitled  "The  Flower  of  Thtn^hU  pn  precious  Stones,*' 

•  Edtnburgfa  Medical  and  Sareieal  Journal,  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  97.  ^ 

t  liedlcal  Gazette,  Vol.  Its.  p.  137  and  789|  188r. 
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by  Chebmb-fiddiii-iihniedrBen-Joiisscraf-Teiikflehy,  we  have  the  fonowing  obeer- 
▼ation : — 

*^  One  precious  adrantage  of  the  diamond  which  AriBtotle  has  spoken  of,  and 
which  experience  confirms,  is  its  employment  in  calcalons  affections ;  when  an 
individual  is  sheeted  with  stone,  whether  in  the  bladder  or  in  the  urethra,  we 
take  a  small  diamond,  and  fix  it  to  the  extremity  of  a  small  stalk  of  metal,  either 
of  copper  or  silver,  and  introduce  it  into  the  organ  containing  the  stone,  which 
can  be  pounded  by  frequent  rubbing.'* 

Ahmed-Ben- Abikheled,  a  physician  known  by  the  name  of  Ebn-al-Harrar, 
relates,  in  a  work  which  he  has  written  on  calculous  disorders,  that  he  employed 
these  means  upon  a  domestic,  who  suffered  from  an  urinary  calculus  of  a  very 
large  size.  *^This  man,''  says  he,  «<  would  not  submit  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy;  I  therefore  employed  the  other  means  indicated.  I  pounded  the 
stone  by  rubbing,  and  reduced  it  to  a  size  sufficiently  small  to  pass  out  with  the 
nrine.^— 'Aeoue  Midieak.    July,  1837. 

II.  Improved  lAthotritic  Insirumeni,    By  M.  Civialk. 

The  instrument  which  M .  Civiale  sobmitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  differs 
from  those  which  he  had  hitherto  made  use  of,  in  the  formation  of  the  curved 
portion.  '  Some  difficulty  was  always  experienced  in  seizing  and  fixing  small 
stones  and  fragments  of  stones,  and  the  operation  often  caused  much  fatigue  td 
the  patient.  M.  Civiale  has  obviated  these  inconveniences  by  increasing  the  surface 
of  the  curved  part,  and  diminishing  the  quantity  of  material  of  which  it  was 
formed.  In  the  old  instrument,  the  size  of  the  female  branch  was  three  lines, 
and  that  of  the  male  two  lines.  In  the  new  instrument  the  female  branch  is 
five  lines  and  a  half  and  the  male  four,  so  that  the  surface  by  which  the  calculus 
is  seized  is  nearly  doubled.  The  instrument  is  not  too  much  weakened  by  loss 
of  material,  the  urethra  suffers  no  injury  from  increase  of  size,  the  bladder  is  less 
apt  to  be  pinched,  and  the  stone  is  less  liable  to  escape.  These  advantages  have 
been  ascertained  by  experiment,  so  that  we  may  safely  regard  the  new  instru- 
ment of  M.  Civiale  as  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  lithotrity. — La  Presse 
Medicate.    Tome  i.  1837,  p.  479. 

m.  Lithotrity  in  a  Childy  aged  fourteen  Mmth$,    By  M.  Segalas. 

This  child  was  aged  fourteen  months,  and  during  seven  months  had  manifested 
symptoms  of  stone ;  amon?  others,  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  violent  pain, 
and  particularly  whilst  maKing  water,  almost  constant  diarrhcea,  and  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum  every  time  that  the  urine  was  evacuated.  After  having 'detected 
a  calculus,  M.  Segalas  introduced  the  *'brise-pierre,*'  without  any  other  pre- 
paration than  having  dilated  the  urethra  by  a  wax  bougie,  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  urethra.  A  calculus  of  a  diameter  of  ten  lines  was 
seized,  and  broken  by  pressure  and  percussion  combined.  The  calculus,  which 
was  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  was  entirely  destroyed  during  four  sittings. 
Neither  of  these  was  followed  by  any  accident,  and  during  their  intervals  uie 
child  continued  to  go  to  school,  to  run  and  play  as  usual.  He  subsequently 
became  extremely  healthy. — BulL  de  V  Jiead,  Boy*  de  Med*    July^  1837. 


CHEMISTRY. 

LIQUIDIZATION  AND  SOLIDIFICATION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS. 

It  ip  well  known  that  it  has  long  been  an  important  problem  in  practical 
chemistry,  to  reduce  to  the  liquid  and  solid  form  those  gaseous  bodies,  which, 
being  hitherto  only  known  in  the  gaseous  shape,  have  beien  very  generally  deno- 
minated by  ehemists  permanently  ekutiejluida.  This  denomination,  there  is  now, 
reason  to  presume,  from  the  advanced  progress  of  chemistry,  and  the  increased 
power  of  its  resources,  will  be  no  longer  justiy  applicable. 

It  i»  known,  at  least,  that  chemists  have  lately  succeeded  in  liquefying  car- 
VoL.  IL— 30 
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bonic  acid  gas,  T>r  caasing  it  to  assume  the  fonn  of  a  liquid,  chiefly  t(y  meaas  of 
very  great  pressure.  Mr.  Faraday,  in  this  country,  made  the  gas  assume  a 
liquid  form,  by  subjecting  it,  within  a  strong  glass  tube,  to  the  pressure  of  36 
atmospheres  at  32°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  and  M.  Thilorier  of  Paris  pro^ 
duced  in  1835  the  same  result  in  a  similar  manner.""  In  this  state,  if  allowed  to 
escape,  it  immediately  evaporates,  and  a  most  intense  degree  of  cold,  estimated 
at  .^^iso^,  is  produced,  while  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  converted  into  the  solid 
form,  in  the  shape  of  small,  whitish,  woolly  flocks  or  masses,  which  are  intensely 
cold,  and  which  adhere  so  strongly  to  the  walls  of  the  gla^,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  it  out  by  any  other  method  than  breaking  the  flask.  This  is  the  solidified 
gas ;  in  other  words,  a  substance  supposed  to  be  permanently  elastic  and  gasepus, 
converted  into  a  solid. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th  February,  1838,  this  interesting  experiment  was  per- 
formed in  the  chemical  class-room  of  the  University,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  several  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Kemp,  practical  assistant  to  Dr.  Hope,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University,  had,  by  the  combined  effects  of  high  pressure  and  intense  cold, 
reduced  carbonic  acid  to  the  liquidized  form  with  a  degree  of  facility,  which 
enables  him  to  present  it  in  considerable  quantity,  and  perform  with  it  several 
striking  and  interesting  experiments.  <His  method  is  to  confine  the  gas  thus 
liquidized  in  a  very  strong  cylindrilical  vessel  of  copper,  which  is  provided  with 
a  stop-cock,  from  which  the  liquefied  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  in  the  quantities, 
and  at  the  rate  which  the  experimenter  deems  proper.  To  one  side  of  this  veS* 
sel,  also,  is  attached  a  glass  tube,  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  copper 
cylinder,  and  in  which  the  liquefied  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  seen. 

Dr.  Hope  first  allowed  a  quantity  of  the  liquef^d  gas  to  escape  by  turning 
slightly  the  stop-cock,  when  it  rushed  out  with  a  peculiar  hissing  sound,  and 
was  received  in  an  ordinary  glass' flask.  As  it  issued  part  evaporated,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  formed  in  the  glass  flask  a  quantity  of  white,  friable,  solid 
matter,  which  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  could  be  heard  striking  against 
the  interior  as  it  was  shaken  or  moved.  This  substance  is  intensely  cold,  and 
the  degree  of  cold  produced  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch  the  glass 
with  the  uncovered  hand.  The  flask  was,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been 
received,  broken,  and  a  mass  of  solidified  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  large  as  a  filbert, 
was  then  presented  to  view. 

The  theory  of  the  solidification  in  this  case.  Dr.  Hope  explained,  was,  that, 
while  pajrt  of  the  liquidised  gas  is  evaporated,  the  moment  the  weighty  preftsure 
IS  withdrawn,  the  cold  produced  is  so  intei^se,  as  td  reduce  from  the  liquid  to 
the  "Solid  form  the  residual  part.  Thus  incessantly  as  a  jet  of  liquidized  gas  con- 
tinues to  escape,  part  is  evaporated,  and  the  cold  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to 
freeze  the  rest. 

The  next  eiqperiment  was  a  very  conclusive  one.  It  is  well  known  that  m^sr- 
cury  requires  for  its  congelation  a  temperature  of — 40^,  that  is  40^  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit.  A  quantity  of  the  liquidized  gas  was  allowed  to  issue  from  the 
copper  cylinder,  and  received  into  a  glass  flask,  in  which  was  introduced  a  quan- 
tity of  liquid  merCury.  tu  the  space  of  two  minutes  it  was  frozen  into  a  solid 
mass,  which  could  be  divided  with  the  knife.  A  portion  of  this  mercury  dropped 
into  a  glass  of  water  gradually  but  rapidly  fell  down  in  its  usual  fluid  form,  while 
in  its  place  was  left  a  mass  of  ice  of  exactly  the  same  shape  and  size.  This 
shows  that  the  cold  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  solidification  of  carbonic 
wit  gas  must  be  very  great. — Edin,  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,,  Jlpril,  1838. 

To  the  above,  we  would  add,  that  Dr.  Michell,  our  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
*'  Philada.  Medical  Institute,'^  already  advantageously  known  in  Europe  for  his 
diversified  and  elaborate  experiments  on  the  Penetrativeness  of  Gases,  has  repeat- 
edly exhibited  of  late  the  carbonic  acid  as  solid.    He  did  this  for  the  first  time 

*^ADiuJes  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Tom.  Ix.  p.  427  and  432.    Paris,  1835. 
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last  winter,  before  the  large  class  to  which  he  lectures  during  the  season,  at  the 
Franklin  Institute.  From  some  notes,  which  he  has  been  good  enough  at  our 
request  to  furnish  us,  we  derive  the  following  interesting  particulars : 

The  quantity  of  solidified  carbonic  acid^  obtained  by  one  experiment  was  so  great, 
that  a  weighed  pound  of  mercury  was  frozen  by  one-fifth  of  it;  the  frozen  mercury 
was  freely  bandied  without  injury^  When  a  few  degrees  below  iu  freezing 
point,  mercury  is  a  soft,  malleable,  ductile  metal,  much  like  lead  in  texture, 
colour,  and  hardness.  But  just  as  it  reaches  its  melting  temperature  it  is  crys- 
talized  and  very  brittle,  and  flies  to  pieces  under  the  point  of  a  knife. 

By  hermetically  enclosing  some  of  the  solidified  acid  in  glass  tubes,  it  may  be 
liquified.  In  one  of  these  tubes  the  glass  appears  dry  above*  56^  F.,  in  another 
above  86®  F. ;  but  the  slightest  depression  of  temperature  below  these  numbers, 
gives  a  precipitate  which  gradually  increases  as  the  temperature  descends,  until 
a  quantity  of  limpid  liquid  is  seen  within.  The  liquid  boils  violently  by.  the 
slightest  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  pressure  at  55®  F.,  is  45.3  atmospheres,  or  679.5  lbs.  to  the  square-inch. 
One  of  the  tubes  bears  that  pressure. 

The  other  bears  a  pressure  of  1,095  lbs.  at  86®  F. 

The  generator  is  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty^ inches 
in  length,  snpported  in  the  middle  by  a  massive  wrought-iron  ring,  and  hung  oa 
a  swivel.  Its  cavity  is  seventeen  inches  long,  and  three  inches  wide,  and  k  holds 
about  four  pints,  liquid  measure,— it  is  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  cast-iron  re- 
ceiver of  tbe  capacity  of  twelve  fluid  ounces.  On  its  side  is  placed  a  glasa 
tube,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  liquid  acid,  and  on  the  top  is  fixed  a  pressqre- 
guage,  also  of  glass. 

The  liberated  liquid  expands  at  32?  to  about  570  times  its  volume,  by  which  a 
cold  of  not  less  than  90®  below  zero  is  caused,  and  by  which  some  of  the  liquid  is 
frozen  into  a  kind  of  snow. 

Doctor  Michell  has  not  made  any  alteration  in  the  principle,  but  only  in  the 
details  of  Thilorier's  apparatus. 

The  various  important  applications  to  the  arts  which  may  be  made  by  this  dis- 
covery, will,  we  believe,  be  pointed  out  at  an  early  date,  by  Dr.  Michell  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SPECULUM  UTERI  MADE  OF  GLASS. 

Dr.  Hacker,  of  Leipzig,  uses  a  glass  speculum  in  examining  the  vagina  and 
womb.  It  consists  of  a  simple  oval  cylinder,  the  glass  of  which  is  about  two 
lines  in  thickness,  its  length  being  from  four  to  six  inches.  The  diameter  of  the 
end  which  is  introduced  into  the  vagina  is  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch.  This  extremity  is  furnished  with  a  blunt,  rounded,  and 
tumid  border,  whilst  the  cylinder  at  the  other  end  is  funnel-shaped.  Its  form 
corresponds  essentially  with  that  of  other  specula,  except  that  its  circumference 
is  less.  The  advantages  of  these  specula  of  glass  are  their  cheapness,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  cleansed.  When,  too,  they  are  introduced  into' 
the  vagina,  its  mucous  membrane,  immediately  before  the  tumid  extremity  of 
the  speculum,  is  pressed  into  the  cavity  of  the  speculum,  where  it  can  well  be 
exanained.  If  the  material  be  transparent  glass,  by  means  of  a  bright  artificial 
light,  the  parts  of  the  vasina  which  are  covered  by  the  speculum  may  be  ex- 
amined. Specula  of  dark  glass  are  better  fitted  fo^  examining  the  mouth  of  the 
womb.— JoAr&ucAer  der  iiv-und-^tuslandiachm  M^diein,    Heft  3.    1837. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE   CASES    . 

Of  1246  Fatiente  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  year  ending  2Qih 

Aprils  1838. 


ADHITTXD    FOR 


ACCIDENTAL  INJURIES,  VIZ.: 

Burns  and  Scalds .' 

Contusions  and  Wounds     .... 
Gunshot  Wounds    '  .    .    •    •    «    • 

Fractures 

<<      ununited 

Dislocations 

Spfains 

Frosted 

Poisoned 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST,  AND 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

Asthma 

Bronchitis 

Catarrh 

H«moptyflis '.    . 

Phthisis  pttlmonalit . 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia       

Afleetions  of  the  Heart  .    .    «    .    . 


DISEASES  OF  ABDOMINAL 
VISCERA. 


Oolica'Pictonnm 

Diarrtioea      .  . 

Dfsenteiy    .  . 
Constipation 

Enteritb      .  . 

Chutritis  '     .  . 

Hamiii     .    .  . 

Hemorrhoids  . 

Fistula    .    .  . 

Artificial  anus  . 

Prolapsus  ani  . 

Worms    .     •  . 

Hepatitis      .  . 

Dyspepsia    .  . 


(( 


tt 


DISEASES  OP  GENERATIVE, 
AND  URINARY  ORGANS. 

Diseased  Uterus  and  Vagina    .    .    . 

Bladder  ^d  Urethra      .     . 

Testes  and  penis  .  •  . 
Irregular  Catamenia   .    .    '.    .    .    . 

Stone  in  the  Bladder* 

Syphilis . 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES. 

Caries  and  Necrosis -    . 

Diseased  joints 

Spine '    .    . 
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1 
9 
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2 
2 
7 
1 
3 
9 
1 
2 
1 
2 
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8 
7 

14 
8 
5 
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3 

15 
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*  Two  of  the  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  were  cured  by  Lithotiipsy  and  two  by  Lithotomy. 
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ADKXTTSD   VOB 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Eiysipelafl 

Eraptions     ..•.«.,. 

Psoriasis 

Tinea  Capitia 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NEHVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

Cephalalgia      ........ 

Chorea ....'. 

CoaTuUion 

Epilepqr      .    • 

Hysteria 

Neuralgia    .     .    • 

Spinal  Inritation 

Paralysis 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SANGUINE* 
0U8  STSTEM. 

Apoplexy 

Inflammations 

Jauodice 

FEVERS, . 


Small  Pox 
Rubeola 


Bilious 
Intermittent 
Remittent  . 
Typhus 
Typhoid    . 


•    •••f... 


MISCELLANEOUS  CASES. 

Cancer 

Abscess  ......... 

Ulcer 

Paronychia 
Tumour  .  . 
Hare  lip  .  • 
Scrofula  .  • 
Scurvy  .  .  , 
Elephantiasis  . 
Dropsy  .  .  . 
Rheumatism  • 
Diseased  eyes  • 
Varicose  ▼eins 


Insanity 
Mania  a  Potu 


PREGNANT  WOMEN. 
Delivered  safely     ......    89 

Infants  diwharged  In  health*     .    .    37 
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21 
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0 
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0 
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0 
2 

1 
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65 
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0 
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0 
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3 
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89 

100 
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190 

5 
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4 
2 
7 
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841      61      1    102 '19711246 


6 
1 
2 
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I 

3 

3 

13 


3 

26 

3 

28 

2 
27 
8 
6 
19 
6 
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3 

6 

58 

4 

8 

2 

5 

2 

1 

18 

75 

36 

3 

957 

180 

22 

1159 

47 
40 


*  Two  female  children  were  stiU-bom. 
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Patients  remaining  Iq  the  Hospital,  4tfa  mo.  23d,  1837, 
Admired  within  the  last  year, 


Diseharged,    . 


Pay:        Poor.  Total. 

105  and  104  209 

88d  and  655  1037 

487  and  759  1246 

992  and  657  1049 


Remaining  in  the  Hospital,  4th  itao.  28th,  1838,         .  95  and  102      197 

The  arerage  nnniber  of  patients  maintained  in  the  Hospital  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  202,  of  whom  102  were  pay,  and  100  poor  patients. 

Of  the  poor  patients  admitted  in  this  year,  210  were  persons  who  had  sustained 
accidental  injury,  received  without  security,  and  treated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Institution.  Of  this  description  also,  were  35  of  the  cases  remaining  in  the 
Hospital  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 

'The  patients  treated  in  the  Hospital  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  as 
follows: 

Qf&cial  year  ending  in 


Poor. 

Pay. 

Total. 

1829, 

756 

606 

1362 

1830, 

'       782 

561 

1343 

1831, 

724 

622 

1346 

1832, 

700 

673 

1373 

1833, 

699 

593 

1291 

1834, 

702 

513 

1314 

1835, 

760 

464 

1224 

1836, 

748 

49& 

1243 

1837, 

695 

483 

1178 

1838, 

659 

487 

1246 

The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Hospital  from  its  establishment 
in  1752,  to  4th  mo.  28th,  1838,  was  ThiHy^Jive  thousand  six  hundred  and  forti/'Six,' 
of  whom  18,979  have  been  poor  people,  maintained  and  treated  at  the  expense  of 
the  Institution. 

Of  the  1037  persons  received  into  the  Hospital  duringr  the  past  year,  there  were 


•                                                                                                                                   • 

MalAA. 

Fematefl. 

Total. 

Infants  bom  in  the  Hospital, 

18 

22 

40 

tJnder  18  years  of  age. 
Unmarried  adults, 

60 

17 

77 

476 

83 

559 

Married,     •           •           .            .            . 

195^ 

87 

28^ 

W  idowers  and  widows,     . 

35 

44 

79 

784 


Of  the  1037  persons  thus  received  there  were 
Natives  of  the  United  States.     . 


i( 

cs 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Gq^ffland,      •  « 

Wales, 

Scotland, 

Ireland^ 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Denmark,  . 

Germany,  . 

Switzerland, 

Italy,   ■      , 

France, 

Spain, 

Phillipines, 

Tenenffe,   . 

Africa, 


66  ^ 
3    ' 
8 
344 


I 

I 


253 

572 

411 

4 
8 

21 
1 
2 

11 
2 
1 
1 
3 

1037 


1037 


/'' 
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I^Mft  Odmo.  ItCh,  17A9,  to  4tkmo.  38»  1838, 1«re  been 

PenouA. 

Cured,        .            .            .            ...            .            .  S2,335 

Relieved,    •••..•.  4,316 

RemoTed  without  havinff  ncaiTed  matadal  benofit,           •  8,496 

Eloped  iffld  disehaarged  tor  miaooaduct,      •           •           •  1,061 

Pregnant  women  safely  delivered,             .           .           .  785 

Infanta  bom  in  the  Hospital,  and  discharged  in  healthi     •  747 

Died,          .            •            .            .            •            •            ,  9,789 


35,449 
Remaining  in  the  Hospital,  4th  mo,  28th,  1838,  •  197 


■MaNH 


Total,  .....         S9,646 
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Velpeau^8  Anatomy  of  Regions,  Translated  from  the  French  hj  HsNRr 
Hancock— Leotarer  on  Practieal  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  at  the  West- 
minster Hospital  School  of  Medicine,  and  Snrgeon  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
Tersal  Infirmary  for  Children.    Londont  1838,     Pp.  585.  8to« 

Anatomy  of  Regions  of  the  French  corresponds  somewhat  with  Surgical  or 
Topographical  anatomy  of  the  English.  The  present  work  is  by  a  distinguished 
and  laborious  writer  on  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  In  the  last  department  he  has 
been  for  some  years  advantageously  known  to  the  American  reader,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  our  friend.  Dr.  Meigs,  whose  translation  of  his  Midwifery  has, 
we  leaimv  reached  recently  a  second  edition. 

T*he  Anatomy  of  Regions,  though  in  some  respects  a  miore  natural  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting the  parts  than  the  common  Descriptive  Anatomy,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  to,  but  by  no  means  substitute  for,  this  latter.  The  details 
of  the  structure  and  arrangements  of  parts  in  each  region  separately,  give  the  re- 
quisite and  all-necessary  knowledge  to  the  surgeon^  and  enable  the  pathologist 
to  appreoiate'better  the  morbid  changes,  in  the  destruction  of  parts,  and  the  extent  to 
which '  other  tissues  yield  to  disor|ranization,  than  the  one  primarily  affected. 
But  the  reader  is  not  lefl  to  form  these  Inferences  without  aid.  After  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  tissues  and  organic  systems  composing  a  particular  region,  x 
we  will  suppose  the  **  Manunary  ^'  which  now  happens  to  be  open  before  us,  the  ten- 
dency to  particular  degenerations  and  diseases  i^  mentioned,  and  the  section  is 
terminated  by  Praetieal  Remarks,  "  The  mamma  is  tsomposed  of  a  proper  tissue, 
the  seat  of  its  principal  maladies,  of  a  fibro-cellular  structure,  the  ordinary  situa- 
tion of  mischief  in  several  of  its  deep  seated  affections;  lastly,  of  cellulo-adipose 
tissue,  which  appears  destined  for  its  nourishment  and  protection  against  external 
vjiolence,  and  in  which  its  abcesses  and  phlegmooeous  inflammations  commonly 
occur.'* 

After  describing  the  seat  and  cause  of  abscesses  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
mamma,  the  author  proceeds  to  say: 

«'  Thus,  the  breast  is  subject  to  three  variations  of  abscess :  Firstly,  Subputane- 
ons  abscess,  least. serious  of  all ;  tubercular  near  the  nipple,  and  larger  as  they, 
are  more  distant  from  the  centre.    Secondly,  sub-mammary  abscess,  commonly. 
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retj  large,  and  with  difficulty  distinguished  in  the  begrinning.  Thirdly,  abseeiia 
commencing  in  the  mamma  or  among  its  septa,  frequently  becoming  subHsuta* 
neons,  sometimes  sub-mammary. 

From  these  remarks  we  perceive,  that  the  first  cannot  be  opened  too  early ;  that 
the  second  must,  in  addition,  be  largely  and  deeply  incised  $  and  that,  to  cure  the 
third,  it  may  be  indispensable,  that  we  carry  the  incision  completely  through  the 
Sttbstance.of  the  gland." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  regions  described  are  only  those  which  face 
outwardly*  Of  the  abdomen  we  have  a  detail  of  its  Farietea  in  General,  including' 
the  Umbilieua,  with  reference  to  umbtUeal  hernia,  and  the  layers  divided  in  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  abdomen  and  the  Cesarian  operation ;  the  fasda^ 
Poupaarfa  ligament,  and  inguinal  eanat,  and  crural  Kgament,  in  relation  with 
hernia,  the  proper  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  viscera  in  it,  and  their  connexions 
and  relative  situations.  The  subject  of  hernia  is  still  further  treated  under  the  bead 
of  the  region  of  the  pelvis.  The  perineum  described,^  there  follows  a  detail  of  the 
parts  interested  and  cut  in  the  different  kinds  of  operation  for  the  stone,  and  on 
the  urethra. 

Descriptive  details  of  the  parts,  a^  displayed  by  dissecting  successive  layers 
iVom  the  skin  to  the  bone  of  the  extremities,  prepare  the  way  for  noticing  frac- 
tures and  dislocations,  and  the  means  of  curing  them,  as  well  as  of  taking  up 
arteries,  &c.,  afler  amputation,  or  for  aneurism.       « 

The  utility  of  a  work  of  the  nature  of  that  h^re  imperfectly  an^yzed,  must  be 
manifest  to  all.  Of  the  able  manner  in  which  the  present  one  has  been  prepared, 
abundant  testimony  could  be  procured^  if  the  name  of  its  author  were  not  a  suf- 
ficient recommendation.  For  ourselves,  we  should  like  much  to  give  the  Anatomy 
of  Regions  a  place  in  the  Librart,  and  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  do  so  some- 
time in  its  next  year,  unless  the  number  and  character  of  other  works  be  such  as 
to  entitle.them  to  a  preference^ 


Cases  of  Autoplastic.     By  Thcmias  D.  Mutteh,  M.  D.     Leeturer  on 
Sargery,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  &e.    Pp.   16, 
.  with  Two  Engravings. 

These  cases,  the  records  of  which  are  now  before  us  in  a  pamphlet  form,  give 
evidence  of  Dr.  Mutter's  success  in  removing,  by  appropriate  operations  and 
subsequent  surgical  treatment,  most  unseemly  deformities,  The  first  case  was 
of  deformity  of  the  mouth  from  a  burn ;  the  second  of  a  loss  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  right  half  of  the  nose. 

The  deformed  mouth,  which  was  barely  large  enough  'to  admit  of  the  point  of 
the  finger,  was  successfully  treated  by  Dteffenbach's  method.  Thii^  consists  in 
the  removal  on  each  side,  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
muscle  and  external  teguments  of  the  cheek,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  afterwards  cut  on  each  side,  to  within  a  few  lines  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  incisions  for  the  removal  of  the  other  parts  were  carried.  The  fiaps  of  mem- 
brane thus  formed  were  then  brought  out  and  reflected  over  the  margins  of  the 
wounds,  and  firmly  attached  to  them  by  means  of  the  twisted  suture;  the 
needles  used  being  very  short  and  fine.  -  Finally,  a  roller  was  a^pplied  as  for  a  case 
of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw.    All  dressings  were  taken  off  on  the  seventeenth 
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imf  sfteor  tiw  oponliiNi,  «m1  the  safajed  of  it,  a  gid  aWtt  olarvoD  yaus  «f  afs, 
was  allowed  to  parsne  herordiaary  coarse  of  life. 

The  q»eratioB  §ox  the  Temoval  of  the  deforod^  in  the  seeond  'ease  consisted, 
as  weQ  as  we  can  nnderstand  the  description,  which  is  gmn  too  with  ooosfederahla 
mimiteness,  in  clearing  away  the  ealloos  bordeia  of  the  diseased  opening,  and 
makiflg  a  fiap  by  an  ineision  dowawaids  and  ontwards,  from  aboTe  to  below  the 
outside  of  the  orifice,  and  another,  from  the  lower  termin^on  of  the  first  hori* 
xonlal  and  oatwaid  on  the  cheek,  so  that  the  two  make  wa  obtose  Mgle ;  a  flap 
was  then  made  by  difisaetiBg  the  integnments  inehided  in  the  angle,  and  after* 
wards  diawn  inwards  and  over  the^diseased  orifice,  so  aa  that  its  border  was 
applied  to  the  pared  border  of  the  latter  nearest  the  ridge  of  the  nose.  The  ad* 
hesion  between  these  two  boideia  was  kepi  up  by  firor  atitohes  of  the  inteiirapted 
suture,  and  two  or  three  adhesire  strips  in  the  spaces  between  them. 

Dr.  Mutter  tells  us :  ^  with  those  familiar  withtthe  diriaions  of  modem  ^  Anto- 
plastie,Mhe  opeiatioo  just  detailed  will  readily  be  recognised  as  belonging  to 
that,  in  which  the  loss  c(f  original  tiasue  is  supplied  by  aUdmg  a  pmiion  of 
nagkbauring  imiegumeni  wet  the  deformity.  For  the  jirttie^le,  the  profession  is 
indebted  to  Celsos.*' 

The  operator  and  narrator  of  this  case  ^nks  that, this  mode  of  reiieving  de- 
formity is  new,  and  superior  to  the  common  one,,  which  consists  in  a  section  q£ 
a  flap  from  the  cheek  or  fixrehead,  toraioA  of  the  former,  and  its  at^diment  to  the 
sqAnm  by  salure  or  strap.  The  consequence  of  these  is  a  soar  of  an  unseemly 
appearance,  and  the  addiidonai  disadvaatage  of  a  risk  of  gangreae  from  the  im« 
peded  eircnlatioa  in  a  flap  tiius  twisted. 


ji  Lecture  on  JSpidemic  Diseases  generally,  and  particularly  the  Spas- 
modic  Cholera.  Delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March,  1832,  and 
repeated  June  1833  ;  and  in  Albany,  June  4, 1832 ;  and  in  New  York, 
June  1833.  With  an  Appendix  containing  general  Testimonials,  and 
a  Review  of  Beaumont's  Experiments  on  tiie  Gastric  Juice.  By  Syl- 
vester Graham,  Public  Lecturer  on  the  Science  of  Human  Life.  Bos- 
ton, 1838.     Pp.  125. 

Though  somewhat  difiuse,  Mr.  Graham  in  this  lecture  speaks  like  a  man  who 
has  earnestly  and  carefully  examined  his  subject,  as  he  certainly  does  like  one 
who  is  fully  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  and  the  importance  of  his 
deductions  from  them.  We  know  of  no  lecturer  or  writer  out  of  the  profession, 
who  is,  in  die  main,  so  well  informed  in  physiology,  and  especially  on  the  con- 
nexions and  influence  of  the  nervous  aystem,  nor  who  is  so  happy  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  knowledge  to  the  questions  of  which  he  treats.  His  success  in  this 
way  furnishes,  to  our  mind,  illustration  and  proof  of  the  propriety  of  making 
physiology  and  hygiene  branches  of  popular  education.  They  will  be  found  not 
only  the  best  correctives  against  quackery,  but  also  salutary  .checks  on  the  vagaries 
of  opinion  and  advice  into  which  regular  physicians  are  apt  to  run,  particu- 
larly when  they  address  themselves  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  epiden^io 
diseases,  their  prevention,  and  cure.  On  these  latter  points,  Mr.  Graham  is  at 
issue  with  somo  brandy  and  port  wine  doctors,  who^  recommendations,  before 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  New  York,  were  hastily  and  igno« 
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rantly  given,  without  forethought,  and  without  reference  to  either  sound  phyeif 
ology  or  hygiene. 

Oa  the  advantages  of  temperance  in  the  large  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  so- 
briety, moden^tion,  chastity,  as  a  protection  against  cholera  and  epidemic  dis- 
eases generally,  Mr.  Graham  dwells  with  force  and  instruction,  .flis  illustra- 
tions, derived  from  the  examples  of  sympathy  in  the  spread  of  conTulsive  dis* 
eases,  are  curious  and  to  the  point. 

We  bad  marked  passages  for  insertion,  both  on  account  of  their  positive  value 
and  to  enforce  our  own  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Graham's  lecture ;  but  want  of 
space  precludes  us  from  carrying  out  our  wish  in  this  particular.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  general  reader  and  the 
medical  feader,  will  be  benefited,  because  instructed,  by  a  careful  perusal' of  this 
production. 

We  see  every  now  and  then  evidences  of  the  enthiisiastic  temperament  of  the 
writer,  in  a  certain  prodigality  of  figurative  and  fanciful  language,  which  must 
weaken  the  effect  of  physiological  and  pathological  observations ;  and  produce 
in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  if  not  mistrust,  of  the  logical  connexion  and 
sequence  of  facts  and  phenomena  thus  suddenly  broken. 

Some  of  the  explanations  of  *  Technical  and  other  Hard  Names'  might  be  ad- 
vantageously revised,  viz  :  Cholera  Morbus^  Congestion^  Epigaitrie,  TUeue.  As  a 
popular  lecturer  and  author,  Mr.  Graham  must  be  aware  that  the  fewer  hard 
names  he  uses,  short  of  obscurity  of  phraseology,  the  better,  for  an  easy  and  even 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject  by  his  auditors  and  readers.  The  word 
adsdtiHoiMy  for  example,  might  very  well  have  been  dispensed  with  in  his  lecture. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  entreat  our  old  friend,  the  author,  to  take  a  less  equiv- 
ocal title,  or  rather  one  with  more  meaning  than  that  of  "  Public  Lecture  on  the 
Science  of  Human  Life." 

The  terms  Human  Life,  convey  a  compound  and  an  abstract  idea,  but  do  not 
indicate  a  science.  It  may  be  illustrated  and  benefited,  and  prolonged,  by  vari- 
ous sciences— «thics,  physiology,  dynamics,  &c.,  but  it  is  no  more  a  science 
than  is  growth,  or  sebsation,  or  thought. 


Physical  Education^  or  the  Nurture  and  Management'  of  Children. 
Pounded  on  the  Study  of  their  Nature  and  Conetitution.  By  Sabu... 
Smiles,  Surgeon.     Edinbargh,  1838.     Pp.  200,  18mo. 

Without  pretention^  to,  or  a  display  of  novelty,  Mr.  Smiles  has  written  a 
useful  work  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children.    We  are  not  called  upon 
either  to  analyse  it,  or  to  give  copious  quotations  from  its  pages.    Good  sense, . 
and,  in  the  main,  sound  hygienic  maxims,  are  its  characteristic  features.    Regret . 
is  very  properly  expressed  in  the  Introduction,  that  fathers  and  mothers  *^  do  not 
make  themselves  acquainted  in  some  measure  with  the  physical  and  mental 
nature  of  their  offspring,  and  so  be  enabled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  avoid  the . 
causes  of  suck  decay  and  consequent  suffering.    Alas!  unfortunately  for  the> 
yoang,  this  part  of  education  is,  as  yet,  unfashionabk.    While  no  showy  accom- 
plishment, no  matter  how  trivial,  is  neglected,  and  no  pains  spared  for  acquiring . 
it,  the  knowledge  of  living  structure,  of  the  laws  of  animated  nature,  though 
ever  before  their  eyes,  is  almost  studiously  avoided ;  and  young  females,  as  well 
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as  malea,  grow  tip  to  womanhoodt  in  entire  igaonnee  of  all  that  reltlos  to  their 
foiiire  ooDdition  as  parents,  and  the  physical  and  menial  detelopment  of  the 
young,  for  whose  welfare  they  may  yet  be  so  deeply  responsible*^*  More  espe* 
oially  is  this  the  case  with  the  female  part  of  the  oommunity.  They  op  whom 
the  management  of  the  young  more  peculiarly,  and  we  may  eay  unive  really,  de- 
yolres,  are  fearfully  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  the  duties  by  which  their 
superyision  can  be  made  useful  to  their  charge. 

The  author  properly  remarks,  as  had  been  done  long  ago  by  Cicero,  that  "  in 
&ct  education,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  begins  with  existence."  He 
adds ;  *«  the  first  and  most  important  preceptor  of  man  being  his  mother  and 
nurse.  She  gives  the  first  bend  to  the  twig ;  by  cue,  nourishing  and  training 
it  into  health  and  strength,  or  by  neglect  allowing  it  to  dwindle  into  disease  or 
deformity." 

The  chapters  of  the  work  before  us,  are  seyerally  on  —  1,  "  The  Peculiarities 
of  the  Infant  Constitution,  and  order  of  its  Deyelopment ;"  3,  "The  Digestion 
of  Infants  and  Children;"  3,  *«  Respiration  or  Breathing;"  4,  «*  Of  the  Skin ;" 
5,  <*  Voluntary  Motion;"  6,  *'0f  Sleep  and  its  Management  in  Children." 
The  7th,  and  last  chapter,  headed,  "  Physical  Education  the  Basis  of  Morals 
and  Intellectual  Culture,"  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
rather  than  a  full  aceoant.of  it  in  its  yarious  and  all*important  bearings. 


iSin  Jiddreas^  dtUvered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee^  at  ilB 
Eighth  Anntiol  Meetings  at  Nashville*  On  the  7th  May,  1838»  By 
LuNDsroRD  P.  Yandell,  M.  D. 

This  address  is  good  both  in  subject  and  style;  being  clear  and  itistruotlye, 
without  either  undue  elaboration  or  common  places.  The  weakness  and  credulity 
of  early  medicine  are  indicated  with  breyity  and  pointy  and  made  to  serve  as  a 
foil  to  its  present  Improved  and  improving  condition.  Smphflsis  is  laid  on  the 
paramount  importance,  in  medical  education,  of  clinical  practice  and  anatomical 
dissections ;  with  a  more  than  oblique  complimentary  allusion  to  what  Louisville 
has  been  recently  doing  in  these  matters.  Tennessee  is  invoked  to  imitate  this 
example  and  others  of  a  similar  tenor. 

In  one  particular  we  must  dissent  from  Ti>T,  Yandell.  He  overrates  very 
greatly  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  and  the  immense  and  varied  field  for  obserya* 
tion  opened  to  the  medical  officers  of  his  army  during  his  many  wars,  in  nearly 
all  climates,  from  the  burning  sands  of  Syria  to  the  snows  of  Russia.  The 
reform  in  the  administration  of  the  French  hospitals,  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
medical  schools,  was  the  work  of  the  republic,  to  which  Napoleon  gave,  indeed, 
his  subsequent  support.  French  medicine,  whether  in  its  pathology  or  its 
surgery,  its  anatomy  or  its  physiology,  has  attained  its  present  eminence  rather 
in  despite,  than  on  account  of,  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Napoleon.  The 
chief  military  writers  of  the  medical  and  surgical  staff,  are  Desgennettes,  Larrey, 
and  Percy ;  by  none  of  whom  have  the  boundaries  of  either  medicine  or  sargery 
been  enlarged,  nor  their  details  materially  improved.  Broussais  was,  it  is  true, 
an  army  physician,  and  accumulated  large  stores  of  pathological  knowledge 
when  in  active  service;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  his  celebrated  doctrines 
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are  dedueibie,  or  were  deduced  from  these  stores,  Wflhoat  the  subsequent  oppoT'* 
tonities  presented  by  his  bein^  a  hospital  physician  in  Paris,  and  the  stvriy  and 
eoinparisons  canied  out  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  hoasts  of  French  surgery,  a 
Desaalt,  a  Dupuytren,  and  a  Boyer,  were  not  military^  General  anatomy  waS' 
created  by  Bichat,  and  improyed  an  extended  by  Beckrd  and  dtiiers,  without  aid 
from  military  sources-— wars ;  or  the  sick,  the  maimed,  and  the  dead  therefrom* 
General  and  special  pathology  ha^e  received  but  few  and  meagre  additi^ms  from 
the  thousands  of  medical  men  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon, 
But  if  we  contrast  their  labours  with  those  in  civil  life  at  home,  and  chieily  in 
Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Montpelier,  they  sink  into  entire  insignificance.  Prost, 
Chomel,  Andral,  Louis,  Cruveilhier,  Lallemand,  in  fine,  all  those  who  have 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  bentury  given  Freiich  medicine  its  present  proud 
eminence,  and  to  French  medical  education  its  present  direction  and  impetus, 
have  no  cause  of  acknowledgments  to  Napoleon's  wars  and  ambition. 


CARROLL  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *' Charter  of  the  Caxioll  White  &ilph]ir 
Spring  Company :  in  Alleghany  [County,  Maryland,  with  a  Scientific  Report 
upon  the  Situation,  Properties,  Composition,  &c.,  of  the  Springs." 

The  examipation  and  analysis  were  made  by  Professor  Fisher  and  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  resulted  in  their  declaring  the  following  to<  be  the  composition  of 
the  water  of  the  spring  No.  3. 

«*  Temperature,  i1^  F.  to  48^  F» 

GASfiOtS   CoRTKIfTS* 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
Carbonic  Acid. 

Solid  Contbhts*  , 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
Muriate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Lime, 
Muriate  of  Lime, 
Carbonate  of  Lime* 

«» The  temperature  of  the  small  spring  of  common  water  adjacent  to  Sulphuf 
Spring  number  two,  we  found  to  be  48*^  F*k^'  ' 

So  far  as  the  resemblance  holds  in  the  deposition  of  sulphur  upon  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas^  the 
Carroll  White  Sulphur  Springs  may  h6  considered  as  very  analogous  to,  if  not 
identical  in  composition  with  the  Virginia  Spring  of  the  same  name ;  and  similar 
action  Is  anticipated  by  the  reporters  in  the  relief  of  disease. 

"The  distance  from  Baltimore  to  the  Springs  is  about  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  miles;  one  hundred  and  fif^en  or  sixteen  of  which  are  on  the  present 
main  route  to  Cumberland.'*  A  favourable  feature  in  their  locality  is  their 
proximity  to  the  celebrated  Bedford  S^ngs< 
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PLAGUE    OF    ATHENS. 

Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Thacydides, 
BY   H.   r.   CONDICT,  11.D.,   WASHINGTON  CITT,  D.  C. 

It  was  during  the  first  days  of  summer  that  the  Peloponnesians,*  aud  their 
dlies  in  two  divisionSff  as  on  a  former  occasion,  made  an  incursion  into  Att|ca, 
under  the  conduct  of  Archidamus,^  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  King  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  encamping,  laid  waste  the  country  round.  They  had  not  been  many 
days  in  Attica  when  a  disease  broke  out  among  the  Athebians  first;  such  as  was 
reported  to  have  raged  before  in  many  places,§  as  about  Lemnos  and  other 

*  The  PeloponnesiaQ  war  began  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  A.D.  3573  ;.  Ante  J.  C.  431.  . 

f  Archidamas  marched  into  Attica  at  the  head  of  60,000  troops.  The  Athenian  army 
consisted  of  about  30,000  troops  and  300  gallejs. 

t  Two-thirds  of  the  troops  marched  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  rest  were  left 
to  guard  the  eounti^^  **  Archidamas,  King  of  Laced^monia,  i»ho  commanded  the  army, 
assembled  the  generals  and  chief  ofiicers,  and  calling  up  the  remembrance  of  the  great 
actions  performed  by  their  ancestors,  and  those  they  themselves  had  done,  he  exhorted 
them  to  support,  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  t^eir  \'aloar,  the  pristine  glory  of  their  resneo* 
tive  cities,  as  well  their  own  fame."— J2o2&n'«  Biet, 

§  The  five  books  of  Moses  are,  by  universal  consent,  the  oldest  records  now  extant.  In 
the  fifth  book  of  Exodus,  pestilence  is  mentioned  as  a  great  calamity.  Of  famine,  sword, 
and  pestilence,  we  are  told  that  David  chose  the  last  mentioned.  Pestilence  is  mentioned 
m  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  1  Samuel,  5tfa  and  6th  ch.,  Numbers,  11th  ah.,  Deuteronomy,  28th 
«h.,  Amos,  4ih  and  10th  ch.    Homer  contains  an  allusion  to  pestileoce  :— 

^  On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began. 
And  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  fell  on  roan.'* 

Ovid  gives  an  affecting  account  of  a  terrible  pestilence  that  depopulated  the  island  of 
v£gina  in  the  reign  of  .£acus,  grandfather  Of  Achilles,  sixty  years  before  the  Trojata  war. 
The  disease  first  seized  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  then  man.  Death  was  sudden,  and 
the  streets  covered  with  carcases.  The  next  occurrence  of  pestilence  was  in  Rome,  in  the 
16th  year  from  its  fottndation,.and  738  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Even  the  trees  are 
said  to. have  been  destroyed  by  its  deadly  infiuence.  In  the  year  of  Rome  46,  during  the 
reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  Italy  was  afflicted  with  pestilencc,-Migain  in  the  reiga  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,  640  years  before  Christ,— and  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of  Rome, 
514  years  before  Christ,  A.R.  861,-*-«lso  A.R.  881.  There  was  a  terrible  pestilence  A.R. 
390,  and  before  Christ  464.  Livy,  speaking  of  it,  says*— *<  Grave  tempus  et  forte,  annus 
pestilens  erat  urbi,  agrisque,  nee  hominibus  magis,  quam  pecori,  et  auxere  vim  morbi, 
peeoribus,  agredtibusque;  in  urbem  acoeptis.  E^  colluvio  mixtorum  omnis  generis  ani- 
mantium,  et  odore  insolito  urbanos ;  et  agrestem  confertum  in  areta  tecta,  eatu  ac^igiliis 
•angebat,  ministeria  que  in  vicem  «c  eontagio  ipsa  vtdgabant  morbos."-*- FF<^«fer  on  Pett, 

The  next  plague  occurred  in  ^00  of  Rome^  and  during  the  absence  of  arobastadors  to 

VeL.  n.--3i 
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legions.  A  pestilence  so  terrific  •*-»  a  mortality*  so  dreadful  was  without  a 
parallel  in  tiie  memory,  of  maa*  Neiiher  medical  skill,  nor  any  other  human 
art,  was  sufficient  to  arrest  its  progress ;  for  physiciansyf  applying  their  reme* 
dies  without  any  knowledge  of  the  disease,  fell  more  certain  victims  from  their 
constant  exposure  to  the  contagion.  Whatever  supplications  they  raised  in  the 
temples,  or  whateyer  oracles  they  consulted,  and  the  like,  all  were  vain  and 
insignificant  From  all  such  expedients  they  at  length  desisted,  overpowered 
hy  so  terrible  a  calamity.  It  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  that  part  of  Ethiopia 
which  borders  upon  Egypt :  descending  afterwards  into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  it 
spread  its  ravages  over  the  greater  part  of  the  king's  dominions.  All  of  a  sudden 
it  burst  like  a  flood  upon,  the  city  of  the  Athenians,  and  its  attack  was  at  first 
confined  to  the  Piraeus,  so  that  they  accused  their  enemies  with  having  poisoned 
their  wells,  fpr  as  yet  there  were  no  fountains  in  that  part  of  the  city.  At  length 
it  advanced  into  the  upper  city,  and' now  its  mortality  greatly  increased.  Let 
any  one  then,  whether  physician  or  other,  declare  respecting  it  what  he  knpws-^ 
whence  it  is  likely  to  have  arisen,-^nd  the  causes,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  to 
produce  so  great  a  revolution.  Having  had  an  attack  myself,  and  seen  others 
who  suffered  from  it,  I  will  lay  open  its  nature  and  symptoms,  which  may  serve 
to  instruct  others  in  case  of  its  recurrence. 

That  ye^y  year,  more  than  any  preceding  one,  had  been,  by  universal  consent, 
remarkable  for  its  exemption  from  common  disorders*  Whatever  incidental 
affections  existed,  were  sure  to  assuihe  the  character  of  this.    Men  who  had  no 

collect  the  hwv  of  Solon.  In  the  year  of  Rome  dl7,  and>B.C.  487,  eommeneed  a  plague 
that  eontinued  five  seasons.  Two  years  posterior  to  this  occurred  the  plague  of  Athens, 
so  sdlemnly  portrayed  by  the  pen  of  the  greatest  of  historians,  Thucydides. 

*  By  the  plague  that  raged  in  Moscow  1771,  seventy  thousand  Inhabitants  were  cut  off 
in  a  few  months,  and  twelve  thousand  in  twenty-four  hours. 

f  The  plague  had  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  Persia  previously  to  its  breaking  out  in 
Attica.  Hippocrates,  who  at  this  period  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  was  addressed  by 
Artazenes,  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  services  of  that  famous  physician.  The  induce* 
ments  offtred  by  that  haughty  monarch  were  the  most  unbounded  emoluments,  titles,  and 
hoitours.  The  heart  of  Hippocrates  proved  incorruptible  to  all  the  glitter  of  Persian 
dignities  and  opulence.  The  moral  grandeur  of  his'  reply  on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of 
notice.  **  Wants  or  desires,"  aaid  he,  ^  I  have  none,  and  as  to  my  services,  they  arte  due 
to  my  citizens  and  fellow>*countrymen;'*  Kings  are  not  with  impunity  to  be  slighted. 
Arta^erxes  instantly  demanded  tof  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  to  deliver  up  that  insolent  wretch 
for  immediate  punishment,  adding,  that  in  ease  of  refusal,  their  city  should  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  not  a  vestige  be  left  behind.  Sharing  with  their  great  physician  in  true 
nobleness  of  soul*  they  replied  that  Artaxerxes's  threats  would  prove  as  impotent  aild 
unavailing  as  did  the  menaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  on  the  gods  they  relied  for  pro* 
tection.  Upon  the  plague  breaking  out  in  Athens  Hippocrates  was  sent  for.  He  promptly 
obeyed  the  eaX\^  and-pever  once  left  the  city  till  the  disease  had  subsided.  His  devotion 
to  the  sick  was  constant  and  unremitting.  Generous  services  rardy  pass  unrequited. 
The  Athenians,  Co  evince  the  profoiundest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  exertions  of  Hippo* 
crates,  ordained  by  a  public  decree^  that  he  should  be  initiated  in  the  roost  exaUed  mys* 
teries,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupitei^— that  a  crown  of  gold  be  pre* 
.  seated  him ;  and  he  be  maintained,  the  residue  of  his  life,  in  the  prytaneum  at  the  public 
ezpense*— that  the  children  of  the  pe<^le  of  Cos  that  had  given,  birth  to  so  great  a  man  be 
supported  and  brought  up  in  Athens,  in  the  wme  manner  as  if  they  had  been  bom  there. 
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prerimiB  symptom*  or  indication  of  ferer,  bat  all  at  onoe,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
health,  were  first  seized  with  Tiolent  bomings  in  the  head,  and  redness  and 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  whidi  qniekly  spread  to  the  throat  and  tongue,  accom- 
panied with  a  foul  and  fetid  breath.    To  these  symptoms  succeeded  sneesing 
and  hoarseness,  and  in  a  little  time  a  difficult  and  laborious  respiration,  attended 
with  violent  coughing.    Fixing  itself  on  the  stomach,  it  made  dreadiul  haroc  of 
that  organ,  giTing  rise  to  all  those  bilious  evacuations  mentioned  by  medical 
writers,  and  to  great  prostration.    The  greater  number  were  afflicted  with  a  dry 
hiccough,  which  brought  on  violent  spasms,  that  in  some  cases  were  of  short,  in 
otiiers  of  long  continuance.    The  surfece  of  the  body  was  to  the  touch  not  very 
hot;  nor  of  a  pallid  hue,  but  reddish  and  livid,  with  an  efflorescence  of  minute 
Tesielesf  and  ulcers.    Yet  such  was  the  degree  of  internal  heat,  that  the  lightest 
clothing  and  finest  linen  were  burthensome;  and  indeed,  no  situation  was  tolera* 
ble  but  that  of  nakedness;  and  they  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  plunging 
into  cold  water.    Many  who  were  without  attendants,  hurried  oh  by  an  un- 
qaenchable  thirst,  precipitated  themselves  headlong  into  the  cisterns.    It  mat- 
tered not* whether  tiiey  drank  much  or  little,  such  was  the  inward  heat;  and  the 
utter  inability  to  compose  themselves  by  sleep,  and  a  perpetual  restlessness, 
were  never  absent  for  a  moment.    And  when  the  disease  had  reached  its  height, 
the  body  was  not  observed  to  have  wasted  away,  but  on  the  contrary  to  have 
sustained  itself  against  its  ravages  beyond  expectation ;  so  that  on  the  ninth,^ 
or  even  the  seventh  day,  the  greater  part  perished,  while  yet  in'  the  possession 
of  some  strength :  or  if  they  escaped  that  period,  the  disease,  passing  down  into 
the  abdomen,  occasioned  there  so  great  a  degree  of  ulceration,  or  so  violent  a 
diarrhoea,  that  many  at  last  died  of  mere  debility.    The  disease  having  begun  in 
the  head,  spreads  its  ravages  downward  through  every  part  of  the  body.    If  any 
survived  its  more  violent  stages,  it  continued  to  show  its  severity  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  affected  the  extremities ;  for  it  assailed  the  pudenda,  the  fingers,  and 
toes.    Some  escaped  with  the  loss  of  those  parts ;  some  with  the  loss  of  eyes ; 
wliile  othera  on  recovery  were  seised  with  an  indjsoriminate  forgetfulness  of 
every  thing,  and  knew  neither  themselves  nor  their  most  intimate  friends.    It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  language  to  portray  the  aspect  of  this  awful  scourge,  and  the 
hwror  that  shrouded  every  feature,  presenting  a  spectacle  beyond  hqman  en- 
dorance,  and  clearly  demonstrating  it  to  be  something  more  than  an  ordinary  dis- 
ease :  for  birds  of  prey  and  quadrupeds  that  feed  on  human  flesh  refused  to 

•  The  diitlngaidiiDg  ehmnetert  of  plague,  aooording  to  Dr.  Good,  mre^-TauHMrt  bubo* 
ooQi,  carbuDciiUir,  or  both,  appearing  at  an  uoeertain  time  of  the  diteate  <  eyea  with  a 
maddjT  gUtteniog ;  fever,  a  malignant  typhus,  with  extreme  internal  beat  and  debility ; 
oontagioQft.  He  makes  three  ▼arieties :— Fraetifera,  infraetlfera,  and  eiythematita.  All 
diese  sometimes  eoeiist,  as  iir  the  Aleppo  plague  in  1660.  In  the  Barbery  plague,  1799, 
the  two  first  were  intermixed,  while  the  last  was  absent  In  the  Moteow  plague,  1771, 
the  last  was  absent  In  the  London  plague  the  three  speeies  oeeasionally  oeearred,  the 
first  and  seeond  most  frequently.  The  first  and  second  appeared  in  the  pbgue  of 
Noya,  1815. 

f  There  being  no  mention  made  by  Thoeydides  of  buboes,  has  indaeed  sbnue  to  think 
that  the  Athenian  disorder  was  only  small-pox.  Haller  and  Hildebrand  regarded  it  ai 
only  a  malignant  typhna. 

%  In  the  plague  of  Moteow  they  died  oa  or  before  tb^  sijEth  dayt  if  ibsy  reashed  the 
seventh  they  were  sure  to  leeovert 
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approach  the  heaps. of  dead  bodies  that  lay  unburied  about;  or  if- they  -ventured 
to  taste,  they  were  sure  to  perish.  This  was  evident  from  the  obvious  scarcity 
of  such  animals,  for  they  were  neither  to  be  seen  hovering  about  a  dead  body, 
nor  any  where  else.  The  dogrs,  from  their  familiarity  with  man,  afforded  a  more 
notorious  proof  of  this  event. 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  this  disease,  in  which  many  circumstances  are 
omitted  of  an  extraordinary  character,  for  no  two  individuals  were  aflfected  pre- 
cisely alike.    All  the  accustomed  sources  of  trouble*  and  affliction  disappeared^ 
or  were  merged  in  (he  present  overwhelming  calamity.    Some  perished  for  want 
of  care,  while  athers  dieid  with  the  best  possible  attendance.    No  remedy  was 
discovered  that  could  afford,  the  least  relief.     What  alleviated  some,  only  aggra- 
vated the  sufferings  of  others.    No  peculiarity  of  constitution,  whether  strong  or 
weak,  was  sufficient  to  resist  its  violence;  but ^11  were  consigned  to  one  com- 
mon ruin,  despite  the  best  attendance,  regimen,  or  diet.    Tbe  most  appalling 
circumstance  was  the  consternation  and  dismay  that  ensued  on  one  first  fancying 
himself  attacked,  (for,  abandoning  himself  at  once  to  despair,  he  was  disarmed 
of  all  power  of  resistance,)  and  the  sight  of  so  many  dropping  off  like  sheep  that 
caichv  from  contact  with  each  other,t  the  infectious  poison.    This  last  circum- 
stance tended  greatly  to  increase  the  general  havoc ;  for  those  whose  friends 
wexe  deterred  by  a  sense  of  fear  from  visiting  them,  were  left  to  expire  alone, 
and  many  houses  became  desolated  for  want  of  needful  attendance.    Those  who 
did  not  withhold  their  services,  caught  the  contagion,  and  perished.     Such 
especially  was  the  fate  of  those  who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  some  reputa- 
tion for  character  and  firmness.    These,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  honqur  or  du^y, 
and  regardless  of  their  own  safety,  repaired  to  the  bedside  of  their  friends,  whea 
even  those  of  the  same  household,  overpowered  at  length  by  the  terrific  character 
of  the  disease,  were  forced  to  turn  from  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  dying. 
Those  who  had  emerged  in  safety  from  these  frightful  dangers,  were  moved  with, 
sympathy  for  the  distressed  and  dying,  because  they  knew  by  experience  what 
the  disease  was,  and  by  reason  of  their  present  state  of  security,  for  a  second 
attack  never  proved  fatal.    Happy  they  were  esteemed  in  their  present  transports, 
and  were  animated  by  the  consoling  hope  of  future  exemption  from  other 
maladies. 

*  **  Sources  of  trouble  and  affliction."  Thti  passage  has  usually'  been  made  to  eonvey 
the  following  meaning,  from  which  I  have  ventured  to  dissent  "There  prevailed  none 
of  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  season  :  but  if  there  happened  to, be  any,  they  terminated 
in  this.'*  It  appears  to  me  that  our  author  would  not  so  soon  have  repeated  what  he  had 
above  affirmed.  Besides,  he  here  begins  to  portray  the  moral  effects  of  that  terrible  dis- 
order ;  and,  in  .this  view,  what  sentiment  more  natural  than  tbe  one  I  have  preferred. 

t  The  principal  means  of  taking  the  disease  is  by  contact  or  abs6rption  by  the  skin. 
Whatever  stops  up  the  cutaneous  Absorbents  proves  a  great  security.  Oil  is  said  to  do 
this  most  effectually.  Sir  Brooke  Falkner,  physician  to  tbe  forces  at  Malta  in  1813, 
affirms,  that  tbe  military  attendants  were  preserved  by  wearing  a  dress  of  oUed  silk.  It 
is  asserted  by  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Cairo,  that  among  upwards  of  a  million  of  inhabitants  car- 
ried off  by  the  plague  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  during  the  space  of  four  years,  not  a 
single  dealer  in  oil  had  fallen  a  victim  tp  it.  puring  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  of 
London,  1665,  the  trades  chiefly  exempted  were  those  of  oilmen,  fishmongers,  tanners, 
bargemen,  and  watermen  ;  while  those  most  liable  to  infeetion,  are  bakers,  cooks,  and 
smiths,  whose  skin  is  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation.    > 
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What  anpnented  the  general  distrast  wae  the  eosfiitioB  and  diiorder  ooca- 
aioned  by  crowds  of  coantry *  people  pouring  into  the  eitj  with  their  efieote ;  but 
more  grievoasly  did  this  affect  such  as  had  just  anived ;  for  these,  having  neither 
dwelling  places  nor  a  shelter,  and  crammed  together  in  smothering  cabins,  the 
pestilence  raged  in  the  wildest  faiy  and  disorder.  The  dead  and  the  dying  lay 
tc^ther  in  promiscuous  heaps}  the  dead  strawed  upon  the  dying,  and  the  dying 
upon  the  dead.  They  were  to  be  seen  dragging  their  almost  lifeless  bodies 
through  the  streets,  and  about  ereiy  fountain,  consumed  by  inward  fires.  The 
temples,  in  which  they  had  pitched  their  tents,  were  crowded  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying.  The  disease,  raging  move  and  mora,  and  its  victims  goaded  on  to 
despair,  all  thhigs  sacred  and  pro&ne  were  alike  disregarded.  The  regulations 
formerly  obserred  in  burying  the  dead,  were  now  neglected.  Each  buried  his 
dead  as  best  he  could.  Many,  whose  places  of  interment  had  been  crowded  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  shamelessly  resorted  to  the  graves  of  strangers. 
Some  anticipated  those  who  had  erected  funeral  piles  in  burying  their  dead  upon 
them ;  while  othere,  bearing  dead  bodies  to  a  funeral  pile  already  on  fire,  threw 
them  down  and  hastened  away. 

The/disease  gave  birth  to  a  degree  of  licentiousness  before  unknown  at  Athens. 
Any  one  easily  dared  to  do  openly  what  before  he  only  did  covertly.  When 
they  beheld  the  sudden  reverse  in  men's  fortunes — when  they  saw  the  rich 
dying,  and  their  wealth  pouring  on  the  poor  and  necessitous,  many  becoming 
rich  to  day  who  yesterday  had  nothing;  they  determined-  to  make  the  most  of 
their  brief  ezisteooe,  in  procuring  for  themselves  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  per- 
suaded that  their  bodies  and  their  wealth  were  but  of  a  day's  continuance.  No 
one  was  anxious  to  devise  any  schemes  of  fhture  emolument,  deeming  it  uncer- 
tain  whether  life  would  last  till  they  should  be  realised.  He  seized  upon  what- 
ever he  thought  would  contribute  to  his  pleasure  and  profit.  Neither  the  fear  of 
the  gods,  nor  the  laws  of  society,  deterred  them  from  their  lawless  indulgences: 
the  former  they  disregarded,  since  they  saw  the  good  and  the  bad  dying  without 
distinction ;  and  the  latter  they  had  no  reason  to  fear,  even  should  life  be  pro^ 
longed  till  justice  might  be  applied,-— especially  when  they  weris  conscious  that 
a  greater  punishment,  already  decreed,  hung  over  them,  and  that  it  was  reason- 
able  they  should  have  some  enjoyment  of  life  before  its  execution.  Such  were 
the  sufferings  that  oppressed  the  Athenians  on  every  side.  The  city  within  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  the  dead  and  the  dying;  and  the  country  round  exhibited 
one  wide-spread  scene  of  havoc  and  desolation.  The  disease  began  its  ravages 
as  soon  as  the  Peloponnesians  made  an  iitnption ;  but  in  Peloponnesus  itself,  its 
spread  was  not  worth  mentioning.  It  spent  its  strength  chiefly  upon  Athens : 
afterwards  it  devastated  the  most  populous  portions  of  other  countries.  Such  are 
the  particulars  relative  to  the  disease. 


*  The  pamge  already  eited  from  Livy  hat  been  thought  to  have  been  in  imitatioD  of 
this.  The  oity  was  not  only  filled  with  people,  but  erammed  with  whatever  they  eoold 
bring  with  them  from  the  expected  deTastatioo  of  the  Laoedemoniana.  Some  even 
brought  with  them  the  timber  of  their  houseii 
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ON   PUERPERAL   DISEASES. 

From  the  Medical  Gazette.- 

The  accompanying  translation  of  a  paper  published  in  the  Aastrian  Medical 
Journal  for  1837,  if  not  too  bulky  for  your  pa^es,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some 
interest,  as  showing  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  Vienna  concerning  the  nature 
of  puerperal  diseases. 

The  opportunities  for  observing  in  a  hospital  where  from  4  to  5000  women  are 
delivered  annually,  and  in  which,  for  many  years,  one  or  other  of  the  more  severe 
forms  of  puerperal  disease  has  been  almost  constantly  present,  are,  perhaps, 
greater  than  any  other  metropolis  can  afford.  The  mortality  is,  occasionally, 
very  great;  dunng  the  last  summer  from  50  to  60  deaths  occurred  in  less  than 
two  months ;  and  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  part  of  December, 
when  I  frequente'd  the  hospital,  30  deaths  occurred.  The  lying-in  wards  of  the 
general  hospital  in  Vienna  are  lofty,  spacious,  and  tolerably  wdl  ventilated,  and 
exhibit  in  the  beds  and  other  arrangements  an  average  degree  of  cleanliness ; 
they  are,  however,  much  too  large  for  the  purpose,  containing  each  from  30  to  30 
or  more  patients.  Separate  wards  are  appropriated  to  the  sick,  and  toth^se  they 
are  removed  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  serious  indisposition.  The 
treatment  in  cases  of  peritonitis  is  almost  exclusively  antiphlogistic ;  the  internal 
use  of  mercury  is  seldom  pushed  to  any  extent,  and  when  it  causes  purging,  is 
generally  suspended;  the  combination  of  calomel  with  opium  being  almost 
unheard  of.  Thus  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  are  rarely  brought  into 
play :  in  two  cases  of  peritonitis  in  which  salivation  was  established,  the  results 
seemed  to  be  beneficial,  and  recovery  took  place.  The  venesections  rarely 
exceed  from  8  to  10  ounces,  but  leeches  are  applied  in  vast  numbers  to  the  abdo- 
men. A  large  issue  is  generally  made  on  each  thigh.  The  iodine  ointment 
alone,  or  combined  with  mercurial  ointment,  seems  to  be  very  useful  in  promoting 
absorption  of  the  exudation.  In  the  later  stages  of  uterine  phlebitis,  bark,  in 
combination  with  ammonia,  the  sulphate  of  quina,  and  other  stimuli,  are  employed, 
but  with  little  if  any  advantage.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  mineral  acids  appear 
to  be  occasionally  beneficial. 

The  examinations  after  death  are  conducted  with  extreme  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness by  the  professor  of  morbid  anatomy  (Dr.  Rokitanski)  and  his  assistants; 
The  opinion  thai  puerperal  disease  can  cause  death,  without  any  perceptible 
change  of  structure  having  taken  place,  is  not  admitted  by  the  Viennese  patholo- 
gists.; they  are  likewise  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
disease. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Seth  Thompson,  M.  D. 

BeobadUungen  uber  puerperal  krankheiten  mitgetheiU  von  Theod,  Helm^  Dr.  der 
M^,  u,  Chirur.  und  Msistenien  am  K,  K,  Gebdrhauae  en  Wien, 

Observations  concerning  puerperal  diseases,  however  imperfect,  are  yet  not 
altogether  without  value,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  a  subject  upon  which  suffi- 
cient light  has  not  yet  been  thrown ;  and  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this,  is  the  duty,  and  should  be  the  endeavour,  of  every  one  to  whom  sufiicient 
opportunity  is  afiforded.  Without  occupying  myself  here  with  the  <]uestion, 
whence  it  happens  that  such  different  diseases  of  childbed  have  been  included 
under  the  name  of  puerperal  fever,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  description  of 
those  which  occur  most  irequently,  and  treat,  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  allow, 
of  the  morbid  appearances,  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  each  variety. 
In  the  same  manner  that  the  different  periods  of  life  have  their  peculiar  diseases, 
80  also  are  there  diseases  which  occur  only  to  females  during  pregnancy,  at  the 
time  of  and  subsequent  to  parturition;  and  it  is  only  to  those  diseases  which  are 
peculiar  to  women  in  childbed  that  the  term  puerperal  disease  can  correctly  be 
applied. 

The  proximate  cause  of  puerperal  diseases  consists,  essentially,  in  the  nature 
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of  the  paerperal  state.  The  change  produced  bj  partarition  in  the  female  system 
is  foT  the  most  part  so  considerabfevas  completely  to  change  her  relation  to  8ur« 
rounding  influences  both  salutary  and  noxious ;  and  thus  those  influences,  whichf 
under  other  circumstances,  are  innoxious,  become  morbid,  or  causes  of  disease. 
In  lying-in  hospitals  many  circumstances  concur  to  favour  the  production  of 
diseases,  and  thence  it  happens  that  in  such  institutions  puerperal  disease  is  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  private  practice. 

To  enumerate  all  these  would  form  the  subject  of  a  treatise  on  lying-in  hospi- 
tals, or  of  a  detailed  history  of  the  diseases  of  childbed ;  sufliise  it  to  say,  that 
the  patients  received  into  these  establishments  are  usually  depressed  by  sorrow 
and  care ;  that  twenty  or  more,  with  their  infents,  occupy  the  same  ward,  which 
is  entirely  emptied  and  cleared  but  once  in  the  year;  that  such  patients  have 
usually  an  aversion  for  their  infants ;  that  they  ^re  terrified  by  apprehension  of 
disease,  &c.    But  although  puerperal  disease  is  so  easily  produced  in  lying-in 
hospitals,  and  in  laree  establishments  of  this  nature  is  almost  always  in  existence, 
it  is  in  nowise  simply  endemic,  but  is  sul^ect  to  epidemic  influences,  by  which 
true  puerperal  epidemics  are  frequently  generated.    It  might  appear  extraordinary 
that  an  epidemic  should  be  confined  to  a  particular  group  of  individuals,  but  this 
objection  vanishes  on  a  closer  investigation  of  the  subject ;  for,  as  certain  epi- 
demics attack  human  beings,  and  spare  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  and,  in  some 
epidemics,  adults,  in  others  old  people  and  children,  are  altogether  exempt,  why 
should  it  be  denied  that  epidemic  influences  exist,  of  which  only  women  in 
childbed,  and  more  especially  those  placed  in  unfortunate  situations,  as  in  hospi- 
tal, are  susceptible  1     Why^should  not  also  certain  diseases  be  more  readily 
developed  and  modified  in  puerperal  females  by  epidemic  influences  ?    Does  not 
abortion,  does  not  greater  or  lesser  fertility  occur,  epidemically,  in  women  t 
Experience  does  not  iail  to  confirm  these  conclusions.    Thus  for  a  considerable 
period  in  a  lying-in  hospital  there  is  but  little  sickness,  and  then,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  without  any  apparent  cause,  many  cades  occur.    The  disease  lasts  for 
some  months,  and  then  without  known  cause,  diminishes  and  altogether  disap- 
pears.    Were  such  puerperal  •  diseases  simply  endemic,  there  would  doubtless 
be  a  certam  degree  of  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  those  affected ;  but  it  would 
not  happen,  that  in  one  month  three  or  four,  and  in  the  next  fifty,  should  become 
victims  of  the  disease.    Moreover,  the  similarity  of  the  cases  which  occur  at  the 
same  period  denotes  an  epidemic  influence ;  thus  during  one  epidemic  there  is 
almost  constantly  phlebitis  and  no  peritonitis  ;  in  the  next  peritonitis  is  the  pre- 
valent form ;  and  m  a  third  epidemic,  in  almost  every  case  after  the  existence  of 
peritonitis  for  some  days,  acute  pleurisy  supervenes,  which  complication,  at  other 
times;  is  altogether  absent,  or  of  rare  occurrence.    Purely  endemic  diseases  are 
not  of  such  variable  character;  purely  sporadic  diseases,  when  occurring  together^ 
do  not  exhibit  the  same  similarity  of  symptoms. 

The  more  common  primary  forms  of  puerperal  disease  are,^lst,  inflammation 
of  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  of  its  appendages,  and  surrounding  cellular  tissue 
(metro-phlebitis) ;  2d,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus 
(methrymenitis  puerperalis) ;  3d,  inflanimation  of  the  ovaries  (ophoritis  puerpe- 
ralis);  4th,  inflammation  of  the  neritoneum  (peritonitis  puerperalis);  5th,  puerperal 
scarlatina  /scarlatina  puerperalis)— a  peculiar  form  of  puerperal  disease,  which 
has  been  altogether  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  common  scarlatina. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  Uterus^  of  its  appendages^  and  surrounding  eeUular 

tissue. 

Upon  dissection  the  veins  of  the  uterus  are  found  with  thickened  coats,  and 
containing  plastie  lymph  and  pus;  but  these  veins  may  be  much  dilated  and  filled 
with  pus,  whilst  their  coats  are  still  uninflamed.  When  the  disease  has  been  of 
short  duration,  it  generally  happens  that  only  those  veins  which  correspond  to 
the  attachment  of  the  placenta,  or  immediately  surrounding  this  part,  are  thus 
filled ;  but  when  it  has  pontinued  longer,  pus  is  found  in  the  veins  both  of  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  uterus,  and  also  in  those  of  the  fundus  uteri,  in  the  broad 
ligaments,  and  in  the  fallopian  tabes.    The  inflamed  veins  are  surrounded  by  an 
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ezadation  of  lymph,  io  which  they  are  imbedded  in  the  snbetance  of  the  nteros. 
Commonly,  also,  there  is  an  infiltration  of  lymph  or  pus  between  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  nterus  and  the  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue,  which  has  either  911 
finiform  gelatinons  appearance,  or  there  are  several  cavities  of  variable  size  con- 
tainingr  pus.  But  in  the  veins  and  cellular  tissue  there  is  frequently  instead 
of  pus,  a  dirty-coloured,  stinking  sanious  ichor  (janche)  ^phlebitis  septica). 
Together  with  these  appearances  in  the  veins  and  cellular  tissuey  the  uterus  is 
fireqijiently  found  shrufnk,  its  tissue  compact,  dense,  and  of  pale  colour,  its  inner 
surface  little  vascular;  or,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  twice  or  more  its  nMural  size,  its 
substance  so  soft  as  to  be  almost  fluid,  and  containing  much  blood.  ThemucovB 
membrane  is  also  frequently  inflamed,  and  appearances  of  peritonitis  and  ophoritis^ 
may  be  found,  as  these  different  forms  of  puerperal  disease  neither  prevent  nor 
cause  the  existence  of  each  other. 

These  appearances  of  suppuration  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus  are  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  account  for  the  symptoms  of  any  individual  case ;  but  they  are  not, 
especially  after  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  the  sole  morbid  appearances, 
as  we  find  other  marks  of  disease  caused  by  the  primary  affection  of  the  uterine 
veins.  Thus,  after  long  duration  of  phlebitis,  there  is  often  inflammation  of  the 
aubstance  of  the  uterus,  with  condensation  of  the  parenchyma,  in  consequence  of 
induration  of  lymph,  and  more  particularly  around  those  veins  which  are  filled 
with  pus.  In  these  spots  the  texture  is  very  friable,  frequently  tending  to  be- 
come fluid,  or  sloughing  (veijauchend).  This  inflammation  occurs  more  fr^ 
quently  at  tho'neck  than  in  other  parts  of  the  uterus ;  in  some  cases  there  is  on 
one  side  of  the  cervix  uteri  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s  egg,  which,  when 
cut  through,  appears  to  be  traversed  by  veins  containing  pus.  One  or  other  of 
the  spermatic  veins  is  often  found  simply  dilated  and  filled  with  pus,  or  its  pari- 
etes  are  already  thickened,  and  the  inner  coat  lined  with  a  layer  of  lymph :  the 
aame  thing,  but  much  less  freqnently,  may  be  formed  in  the  vena  cruralis.  It  is 
less  uncommon,  however,  to  find  the  same  appearances  in  the  lymphatics  which 
accompany  the  spermatic  veins,  and  then  also  there  is  generally  pus  in  the  lumbar 
glands  corresponding  to  these  vessels.  Also  the  substance  of  one  or  both  lungs 
may  be  pervaded  by  circumscribed  spots  of  effused  lymph  or  pus,  which  are  found 
most  commonly  near  the  surface,  and  when  seen  through  the  pleura,  have  a  red- 
dish or  pinky-white  appearance.  They  are  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that 
of  a  hazel  nut.  (Pneumonia  lobularis  metastatica).  They  are  compact,  friable, 
of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  often  contain  in  their  centre  fluid  pus.  Less  commonly 
these  spots  have  not  such  defined  limits,  and  run  into  a  dirty  black  sanious  ichor 
ror  slough  (jauche),  which  has  a  peculiar  gangrenous  odour.  (Pneumonia  septica^ 
gragraena  pulmonum  metastatica.)  When  such  is  the  state  of  the  lungs,  we  are 
sure  to  find  similar  ichorous  matter  in  the  uterine  veins.  Lymphatic  and  puru- 
lent infiltration  occnrs  not  unfrequently  in  the  spleen,  more  rarely  in  the  liver, 
and  is  of  still  rarer  occurrence  in  the  brain  and  kidneys;  even  in  the  heart  and 
thyroid  gland  abscesses  have  frequently  bedn  found  in  these  cases  of  metro- 
phlebitis. 

In  the  external  as  well  as  in  the  internal  organs  matter  is  often  found.  The 
parotid  glands  are  frequently  considerably  swollen :  upon  laying  them  open,  pus 
or  ichorous  matter  trickles  from  them.  Very  frequently  there  is  suppuration 
within  the  different  joints  of  the  extremities,  and  most  commonly  in  the  elbow  or 
shoulder-joint.  In  like  manner  there  may  be  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  muscles ;  more  frequently  of  the 
extremities  than  the  trunk.  This  is  indicated  by  a  more  or  less  hard  and  tense 
swelling,  which  in  some  cases  extends  over  nearly  half  an  extremity,  but  is 
generally  less  widely  diffused.  Upon  cutting  into  it  the  subcutaneous,  or  inter- 
muscular cellular  tissue,  is  found  filled  with  pus  or  ichor  (jauche),  both  of  which 
substances,  in  other  but  less  common  cases,  pervade  the  muscular  tissue,  which 
is  thus  converted  into  a  soft  pultaceous  mass. . 

Cause  of  the  jDMetwe.— Commonly  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  delivery, 
very  rarely  so  late  as  in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  fever  shows  itself,  sometimes 
preceded  by  shivering,  sometimes  not.  Frequently  at  the  same  time  pain  of  the 
abdomen  is  complained  of,  and  upon  examination  the  uterus  is  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  this  pain ;  it  is  often  only  upon  examination  that  the  patient  feels  pain, 
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and  sometimes  no  p%in  is  felt  under  the  hand.  Both  the  pain  and  fever  are  fre- 
quently trifling;  in  other  cases,  however,  they  are  ?ery  intense.  The  pulse  also 
may  be  140  or  150.  The  patient  complains  usually  of  headache,  heat,  and  thirst. 
However,  frequently,  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  the  only  symptom  is  increase 
of  pulse,  and  if  not  sufficiently  cautious  in  makinff  a  diagnosis,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
found the  disease  with  orphoritis  or  peritonitis,  which  also  may  commence  with- 
out marked  pain,  or  with  scarlatina  puerperalis,  or  even  the  febris  lactea:  the 
latter  mistake  cannot  last  long,.  When  thus  phlebitis  existe  without  local  symp- 
toms, it  is  only  in  its  more  advanced  stage,  and  when  the  characteristic  shiverings 
have  taken  place,  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  certain.  Thus  there  may  be  for  some 
days  no  other  symptoms  but  fever  and  pain,  and,  indeed,  pain  is  often  altogether 
absent;  but  the  existence  of  fever  without  any  apparent  cause  must  render  us 
suspicious  of  latent  mischief.  The  uterus  is  either  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft  to 
the  touch,  the  os  uteri  closed  and  not  painful.  The  lochial  discharge  and  milk 
continue  to  flow  in  the  meanwhile  well,  the  urine  has  no  peculiarity  of  appear- 
ance, the  skin  is  sufficiently  moist,  the  appetite  continues  good,  the  countenance 
is  as  yet  unaffected,  the  patient  commonly  without  anxiety,  and  totally  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  disease.  • 

The  further  course  of  the  disease  now  depends  upon  the  supervention  <"[  'lotot 
peritonitis.  In  the  first  case  the  disease  proceeds  as  peritonitis,  the  phlebitis 
recedes  and  disappears,  as  will  be  afterwards  mentioned.  Peritonitis  supervenes 
more  or  less  frequently  upon  phlebitis,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic, 
phlebitis  occurring  at  times  quite  alone,  at  others  being  constantly  accompanied 
with  peritonitis.  When,  however,  phlebitis  exists  alone,  there  may  be  aftei 
some  days,  diminutipn  of  pain  and  fever,  followed  by  their  entire  disappearance; 
or,  the  pain  ceases  and  the  fever  continues,  the  appearance  of  the  patient  being  as 
yet  little  changed ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  veins  proceed^ 
rapidly,  and.  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  more  or  less  severe  shivering  fit,followett 
by  great  heat,  alarms  both  patientand  physician.  A  second  and  third  shivering  fit 
soon  succeed  the  first,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  is  established.  Not, 
however,  that  the  shivering  indicates  the  first  commencement  of  suppuration  in 
the  veins;  this  may  take  place  without  any  shivering,  but  the  entrance  of  the  pi» 
into  the  general  circulation  appears  to  cause  these  phenomena  of  fever,  by  which 
the  blood  endeavours  to  free  itself  from  the  contamination. 

There  are  few  symptoms  of  disease  which  so  decidedly  confirm  both  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  as  these  shivering  fits.  Thus  many  a  woman  in  childbed  begins 
first  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  to  become  feverishr  often  still  later;  and  were 
she  not  in  childbed,  one  might  infer  the.existencc  of  febris  gastrica  rheumatica,  or 
catarrhosa,  but  in  such  a  patient  all  fever  is  suspicious.  The  characteristic  shiv- 
erings,  however,  indicate  only  too  soon  the  true  cause  of  the  fever.  Generally 
there  is  no  regularity  as  to  the  period  of  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  so  that 
often  for  a  whole  day  there  is  an  entire  intermission,  and  then  two  or  three  occur 
in  twentyrfour  .hours ;  and  again  in  other  cases  (which  are  less  common),  the 
symptoms  have  a  true  intermittent  type.  Such  cases  seem  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  denomination  of  febris  intermittens  puerperarum  perniciosa.  When  the 
severe  shiverings  have  once  occurred,  the  disease  proceeds  uninterruptedly,  with 
the  peculiar  metastases  which  show  themselves  in  dissection. 

Of  the  metastases  which  occur  internally,  the  greater  number  are  hardly  to  be 
diagnosed.  The  more  frequent  and  severe  the  paroxysms  of  fever  [they  com- 
mence often  with  a  fearful  shivering  fit,  which  laste' fully  an  hour],  the  more 
extensive  and  intense  are  the  different  metastases.  Thus  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics  or  veins  may  alone  be  suspected  from  the  occurrence  of  these  violent 
shivering  fits,  but  metastases  to  the  lungs,  liver,  or  spleen,  may  also  have  taken 
place.  The  most  easy  of  diagnosis  is  pneumonia  lobulfliris.  In  some  cases  it  is 
accompanied  with  bloody  purulent  expectoration  and  cough.  That  such  small 
spots  of  hepatization  -escape  detection  both  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  it  is 
easy  to  understand.  It  is  worthy  efremark,  that  icterus  and  lobular  hepatization 
frequently  occur  together.  *  • 

The  countenance  of  the  patient,  which  at  first  was  little  affected,  now  denotes 
an  important  change—- it  sinks  rapidly,  and  acquires  an  expression  of  deep  suffer* 
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mg ;  there  is  a  peculiar  character  of  the  featiimB  whic^  might  be  tetrmed  the 
puerperal  physiognomy,  as  a  variety  of  the  ahdomhml  physiogaomy. 

Although  it  is  difficult  during  the  life  of  the  patient  to  determine  tiie  existence 
of  the  internal  metastases,  tho^e  which  occur  externally  are  eBSf  enough  of  re-> 
cognition.  The  metastastic  parotitia  MfknB  from  the  ttore  common  forms  of  in* 
flammation  of  this  gland,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  tense  cifcumscribed 
swelling,  after  short  duration  of  pain  and  redness,  which  rapidly  increases,  and 
goes  OQ  to  suppuration:  Patients  complain  frequently  of  severe  pains  in  the  limbs, 
which  are  increased  by  every  attempt  to  move  them.  Thm  depends  upon  metas- 
tastic inflammation  having  taken  place  within  the  articniations,.  or  in  the  cellulair 
tissue  surrounding  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joints  After  didtreseifig  pains  in 
the  extremities,  f  more  or  less  considerable  swelling,  with  well-defined  limits, 
appears,  which  is  tense  and  exceedingly  painful,  at  first  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
afterwards  becoming  paler.  This  denotes  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  or  in- 
termuscular cellular  tissue.  The  slightest  touch  cannot,  be  endured,  and  often 
half  an  extremity  in  this  way  affected.  In  less  common  cases  the  swelling  be* 
gins  gradually,  becomes  painful,  of  pale  red  colour,  and  after  lasting  some  time 
disappears  altogether.  A  great  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  termedphjegmasia 
alba  puerperarum  appear  to  have  been  metastases  of  this  description.  The  pain, 
the  period  of  the  appearance  of  swelling,  its  peculiarities,  and  the  danger  attend* 
ing  it— for  these  cases  are  almost  coostantly  fatal — tend  to 'confirm  this  suppo* 
sition. 

As  a  consequence  of  phlebitis  a  peculiar  form  of  mania  frequently  occurs.  II 
appears  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  blood,  charged  with  pus,  upon  the  brain,  in 
me  same  mannerthatd.elirium  potatorum  results  from  the  blood  being  charged  with 
alcohol.  This  is  preceded  by  much  activity  qf  the  whole  system  of  the  patient ; 
there  is  remarkable  quickness  of  speech,  &c.  The  attack  of  mania  succeeds  soon, 
and  sometimes  immediately,  to  these  premonitory  symptoms.  The  patients  at- 
tempt constantly  to  escape,  discourse  in  passionate  terms  of  the  most  trival  and 
unconnected  circumstances,  or  dwell  constantly  upon  some  particular  incident  or 
idea  which  has  occurred  to  them  during  the  last  hours  of  sanity.  They  are  some^ 
times  furious,  at  other  times  the  mania  is  of  a  gay  character.  The  countenance  is 
generally  red  and  swollen,  the  looks  wander,  the  pulse  much  quickened.  Such 
paroxysms  last  commonly  from  five  to  six,  rarely  longer  than  ten  to  twelve  hours. 
The  patienf  either  returns  afterwards  to  entire  consciousness,  or  lies,  firom  ex- 
haustion, in  a  half  stupified  state,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  rouse  her.  The 
attack  rarely  recurs.  Upon  examination  increased  vascularity  within  the  cranium 
is  all  that  can  be  found. 

It  often  happens  in  cases  of  phlebitis,  during  the  last  6xy9  of  its  course,  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  icteric  discolouration  of  the  skin  and  tunica  albnginea.  The 
yellow  colour  in  these  cases  is  ^xceedingly  intense.  Its  first  appearance  is  afler 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  shivering  fits,  and  it  becomes  more  intense  after  each 
successive  shivering  fit.  This  symptom  also  appears  to  depend  upon  a  diseased 
state  of  the  blood ;  at  least  as  yet  nothing  abnormal  has  been  found  either  in  the 
liver  or  biliary  ducts ;  but  lobular  hepatization  of  the  lungs  almost  constantly  co- 
exists. Thus  one  or  more  metastases  having  taken  place,  the  shivering  fits  recur 
with  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  and  the  patient  sinks  with  the  symptoms  of 
acute  hectic  fever.  Some  certainly  do  recover  even  when  a  metastases  has  oe- 
curred,  and  this  disappears  during  convalescence. 

Prognom, — The  progrnosis  is  generally  unfavourable;  even  in  the  mildest 
forms  of  the  disease  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  great,  and  in  the  worst  epidemics 
four  fifths  of  the  cases  die.  The  more  violent  the  outset  of  the  disease,  the 
worse  the  prognosis.  When  fever  precedes  the  pain,  the  prognosis  is  more  nn- 
favourable  than  when  the  contrary  occurs.  Disappearance  of  the  pain,  witli 
Ciontinuance,  and  perhaps  increase  of  the  fever,  is  a  very  bad  symptom.  Gessft* 
lion  of  the  fever,  even  when  pain  in  the'utems  remains,  is^of  mndi  better  impwt. 
Frequent  recurrence  of  the  characteristie  shivering  fits  gives  a  very  nnfavourable 
pi^ognosis,  and  equally  unfavourable  is  the  occurrence  of  metastasis,  especially 
When  to  the  forearm.  One  of  the  worst  symptoms  is  jaundice. 
:  Treatment  of  PAil96i|ir««»Phlebitt8,  m  a  very  dai^eroqs  and  deep*aeated  form 
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d  iBiaattnatioD,  leqtiirM  antiphkoistio  tTeatmeiit ;  and  that  this  be  effieient,  it  is 
necesaaiT  that  both  ganerally  and  keaUj  it  ahoiiUi  be  activelj  employed.  We 
mnat  endeaToor  to  cat  aliort  the  diaeaae  ae  soon  as  poaaible ;  tor  when  this  is  not 
aceofaplished  in  the  first  few  honiSy  it  is  for  the  most  oart  not  to  be  afterwards 
effected.  With  the  exception  of  those  eases  in  which  mm  the  first  all  the  ihne* 
tions  are  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  the  worst  conseqnenees  must  be  anticipated,  fall 
▼eneseetion  should  not  be  omitted.    Locally  the  assidnoas  application  of  ice  is  | 

fireqnently  the  only  remedy  which  ean  cheek  the  progress  of  the  inflammation.  ^ 

Leeches  act  ia  these  cases,  in  conseaoence  of  the  aeep  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
only  in  proportion  to;  the  quantity  of  nlood  which  they  abstract.  With  a  view  to 
caiise  a  derivation  to  the  intestinal  ^anal,  ealomd  and  jalap  (the  latter  in  doses 
of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm)  are  preferable  to  all  other  purgatives.  When 
these  remedies,  employed  either  together  or  separately,  according  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation  and  its  duration,  do  not  arrest  its  progress,  and  the  characteristic 
shivering  fits  occur,  all  rational  treatment  is  tnhappily  at  an  end,  and  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  practitioner  must  then  be  directed  towaras  the  alleviation  of  symptoms 
and  the  looil  treatment  of  metastases.  The  truly  fearful  shivering  fits  can  in  no 
wise  be  prevented.  Bark  is  lyuite  inefficient  for  this  purpose,  and  generally  aug- 
ments the  fever  when  it  is  retained  on  the  stomach.  The  internal  metastases  are 
not  less  out  of  the  reach  of  treatment  than  of  diagnosis.  The  violent  pains 
which  accompany  metastases  to  the  cellular  tissue,  or  into  the  articulations,  are 
most  relieved  by  the  application  of  nnguentum  opii.  Also  the  mania  puerperalis 
is  most  easilvtranauiliaed  by  opium.  Venesection  and  leeches  are  generally  of 
no  avail.  When  the  disease  is  drawing  towards  ite  fiital  termination,  opiu^i  is 
the  only  remedy  which  is  efficient  in  procuring  tranquillity  both. of  body  and 
mind,  and  in  such  cases  which  set  all  curative  treatment  at  defiance,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  resource  to  the  practitioner  ' 

h^/Uunmation  of  the  MiueuB  Membrane  ofih^  Uterus, 

dissection  shows  us — Ist.  A  layer  of  grayish  plastic  exudation  of  lymph  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  is  sometimes  a  line  ru  thickness,  and 
with  difficulty  separated :  it  is  either  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mem* 
brane,  or  more  commonly  attached  only  to  certain  parte,  and  most  frequently  to 
the  neck ;  the  uterus  is  also  found  in  various  states  of  disorganization,  and  traces 
of  phlebitis,  or  some  other  fatal  form  of  puerperal  disease,  are  likewise  present.  < 
Sdly.  A  dirty  brown  or  blackish  glutinous  or  fluid  exudation,  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar gangrenous  odour,  (inflammatio  septica) :  the  uterus  is  considerably  enlarged, 
firequenUy  appears  of  a  brown-red  colour  through  ite  peritoneal  covering ;  ito 
texture  is  soft,  easily  torn,  and  as  if  soaked  with  much  nncoagnlated  blood. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms,  but  occurs  rarely  done  When  neither  epidemic  nor  endemic  causes 
favour  the  development  of  the  septic  character  of  the  disease;  when  this  is  the 
case,  however,  it  may  be  very  prevaJent.  Those  epidemics  which  have  been 
attributed  to  putrescence  of  the  uterus  were  in  reality  a  septic  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

When  it  appears  combined  with  phlebitis  and  peritonitis,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  deciaed  diagnosis,  if  the  inflammation  be  not  of  the  septic  character ;  in 
which  case  the  nature  of  the  discharge  is  sufficient!  v  characteristic.  When  it 
occurs  alone,  the  symptoms  are  as  follows  :*-6eneralIy  two  days  after  delivery, 
there  is  slight  ie?er  without  any  pain,  or  with  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
uterus;  the  lochia  are  not  bloody,  but  serous,  and  scanty;  theos  and  cervix 
uteri  rarely  painful ;  the  patients  are  hardly  aware  that  they  are  ill.  These 
symptoms  continuing  for  some  days  without  manifest  increase,  the  feyer  becomes 
lessened,  the  lochial  discharge  more  considerable,  generally  containing  purulent 
mueus,  and  convalescence  commences  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  ^  In  other  cases 
the  fever  and  pain  increase,  the  lochia  disappear  almost  entirely,  in  consequence 
of  the  extension. of  the  inflammation,  and  phlebitis  or  peritonitis  generally  super- 
vene, and  modify  the  further  course  of  the  disease ;  or  in  some  cases  diaphoresis 
occurs,  and  the  uterus  expels,  with  a  contraction  like  that  which  takes  place  in 
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labour,  coagulated  and  latty-like  l3^ph,  which  is  fieqaebtly  lepeated ;  the  lesolt 
of  which  is  decided  improvement,  and  rapid  recotery  follows. 

Very  different  are  the  symptoms  and  coarse  of  the  disease  when  the  inflammar 
lion  is  of  a  septic  character.  Tlie  fever  is  from  the  first  much  more  violent;  the 
pulse  small  and  contracted,  from  140  to  160  in  the  minute ;  the  patient  very  resl- 
less  and  anxious ;  complains  of  great  heat  and  thirst,  and  excessive  weanness ; 
the  perspiration  is  suppressed,  and  skin  dry  and  hot;  the  uterus  remains  large, 
compressible,  not  painful,  unless  strongs  pressure  be  made  upon  it;  the  os  uteri 
gaping,  hot,  very  tender  to  the  touch ;  the  lochia  are  dirty,  bloody,  discoloured, 
of  a  bad  smell.  The  course  of  th6  disease  is  often  very  rapid.  The  different 
symptoms  increase,  the  features  become  nearly  cadaverous,  the  patients  lie  in  a 
restless  but  half  stupified  state ;  the  abdomen  is  distended,  but  not  painful ;  the 
uterus  so  soft  and  compressible,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  its  size ;  it 
bears  pressure  in  every  direction ;  the  lochia  have  the  characteristic  smell  of 
gangrene,  are  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  and  if  the  finger  be  introduced  it,  brings 
away  a  similar  stinking  slimy  fluid,  mixed  with  broken-down  membrane.  This 
state  of  things  does  not  often  last  long;  generally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the 
patient  falls  iifto  a  state  of  sopor  or  muttering  delirium,  and  gradually  sinks.  In 
particular  mild  oases,  in  which,  although  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
above  description,  the  fever,  weariness,  and  change  of  countenance,  are  not  so 
marked,  and  the  septic  inflammation  has  affected  only  the  lower  portion  of  the 
uterus,  separation  of  the  gangrenous  part  ensues,  followed  by  suppuration  and 
cure.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  cervix  uteri  is  frequently  detached  from  the 
body,  or  there  is  obliteration  of  the  os  uteri  by  adhesion,  or  a  rupture  into  the 
bladder  or  urethra  takes  place,  and  fistulae  are  produced,  which  are  exceedingly 
difficult  or  impossible  to  heal. 

Frognoaia, — Generally  speaking,  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  least  formida- 
ble; but,  however,  when  the  prevailing  form  of  the  epidemic,  the  prognosis  is 
unfavourable,  A  gangrenous  smell  of  the  lochia  and  gaping  os  uteri  are  not  of 
much  importance  in  determining  the  prognosis;  but  a  pulse  of  140  or  more,  with 
an  altered  expression  of  countenance,  either  from  the  first,  or  occurring  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  give  a  bad  prognosis.  When  the  uterus  is  so  large 
jdnd  soft  that  its  volume  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  worst  is  to  be  expected. 

Treatment. — ^When  the  dilute  mineral  acids  and  solution  of  chlorine  have  been 
employed  internally  and  externally,  as  injections  and  lotions,  without  avail,  bark, 
camphor,  and  vinous  preparations,  will  be  equally  useless^ 

V 

Injlatnmaiion  of  the  Ovaria, 

Morbid  appearances, — One  or  both  ovaries  are  surround\ed  by  numerous  flakes 
of  lymph,  or  coated  with  a  solid  layer  of  lymph,  and  more  or  less  stronsly 
attached  by  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Their  peritoneal  covering  is  generally 
pervaded  by  injected  capillary  vessels,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  inflamed 
ovary  is  enlarged,  its  texture  very  soft,  friable,  and  contains  much  infiltrated 
lymph  or  serum.  There  may  be  also  one  or  more  abscesses,  of  the  size  of  a 
linseed  to  that  of  a  bean,  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary;  its  lymphatics  also  are 
generally  distended  with  pus ;  or,  instead  of  pus,  the  same  sanious  ichor  as  in 
metro-phlebitis  may  be  contained  both  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary  and  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  When  the  ophoritis  has  been  acute,  some  veins  of  the  broad 
ligaments,  or  of  the  uterus  itself,  will  be  found  to  contain  pus.  It  is  much  more 
common  to  find  pus  in  the  lymphatics  leading  to  the  lumbar  glands,  and  in  the 
glands  themselves,  in  this  disease,  than  in  metro-phlebitis. 

Course  of  the  diseased. — ^Inflammation  of  the  oVaries  is  oi^e  of  the  most  obscure, 
and  at  the  saline  time  most  dangerous,  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state.  There  is 
rarely  any  deep-seated  pain  in  the  pelvis  posterior  to  the  uterus;  generally 
violent  continued  fever,  without  any  discoverable  local  affection,  is  the  only 
apparent  symptom.  The  fever  continues  many  days,  even  more  than  a  week,  in 
the  same  degree  of  intensity ;  the  milk  and  lochia  flow  as  usual,  and  the  patient 
complains  but  little.  Suddenly,  however,  great  confusion  of  ideas  occurs,  and  in 
ihe  course  ^a  lfew;hour8  the  patient  is  knoribund. 
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The  BlMMoee  of  all  other  symptoms  during  the  pioffress  of  the  disease  sfaouli 
lead  as  to  look  for  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  especially  when  death  has  oocarred 
soddenly;  for  peritonitis,  phlebitis,  and  plastic,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  when  not  sufficiently  acute  to  produce  local  symptoms,  are  not  so 
rapid  in  their  proffress  to  a  fatal  termination ;  septic  inflammation,  moreover,  is 
characterised  by  the  lochial  discharge*  As  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  a  certain  diagnosis,  little  can  be  said  as  to  the  comparative 
frequency  of  recovery  in  these  cases.  But  as  many  patients  who  have  no  other 
symptom  than  fever  of  several  days*  duration  do  recover,  and  in  only  a  portion 
of  tAtose  who  die  is  ophoritis  to  be  found,  it  may  with  some  probability  be  de- 
duced, that  a  certain  number  of  those  who  recover  have  had  opiioritis ;  and  this 
must  be  our  conclusion  until  our  diagnosis  becomes  more  precise. 

jPrcgyuwM.— -When  there  is  no  peritonitis,  or  o4her  marked  form  of  puerperal 
•  disease,  the  fever  must  determine  the  prognosis ;  and  fever  is  always  a  suspicious 
symptom  in  the  puerperal  state,  especially  when  of  some  duration,  and  when  no 
local  affection  is  to  be  discovered.  When  coma  or  delirium  supervenes,  death 
is  not  far  distant.  Besides^  however,  the  immediate  danger  attending  the  dis- 
ease, manifold  are  the  sequelae  of  inflammation  of  the  ovaries. 

Treatment^-^The  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  and  facility  of  confounding  this  with 
other  and  less  dangerous  forms  of  puerperal  disease,  are  not  of  so  much  conse- 

Silence,  as  we  have  as  yet  no  specific  treatment  for  the  diflerent  varieties  of  the 
isease.  Thus  in  the  more  acute  cases,  whether  or  ndt  the  existence  of  opho* 
ritts  be  quite  certain,  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  necessary ;  in  less  acute 
eases  a  more  negative  mode  of  treatment  may  be  adopted.  Greneral  and  local 
blood-letting,  comMned  with  the  exhibition  of  calomel,  are  the  means  which 
experience  point  out. 

hiflammatwn  of  the  Peritoneum, 

Morbid  appeataneet. — ^Immediately  on  opening  the  greatly  dilated  abdomen) 
the  intestines,  which  are  frequently  distended  to  three  tiines  their  natural  volume, 
escape  forcibly  from  the  incision.  The  diaphragm  is  commonly  pushed  upwards, 
snd  the  liver  with  it ;  in  some  cases  they  can  be  found  as  high  as  the  fourth  or 
even  the  third  rib.  When  the  abdomen  is  freely  opened  the  exudation  shows 
itself,  consisting  principally  of  lymph  or.  serum.  In  most  cases  there  are  many 
pounds  of  a  thick  yellow  fluid,  the  colour  of  which  may,  however,  vary  from  an 
orange  to  a  greenish  or  brown  tint,  which,  when  the  proportion  of  the  serum  to 
the  lymph  is  small,  is  proportionably  thick;  in  other  cases. the  serum  contains 
flakes  of  lymph,  of  variable  quantity  and  size.  Frequently  the  exudation  has  a 
truly  gangrenous  smell,  is  dirty  and  discoloured,  and  contains  very  few  flakes  of 
lymph  (peritonitis  septica). 

When  the  exudation  consists  principally  of  lymph,  it  is  found  covering  and 
deposited  between  the  different  abdominal  viscera,  of  a  lemon  or  straw  colour, 
semi-liquid  and  lumpy  from  the  mixture  of  serum,  or  mixed  with  blood,  of  a 
reddish-yellow  colour^  and  purulent  It  may  also  be  nearly  solid,  and  covering 
the  diflerent  organs,  more  especially  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  liver  and  spleen, 
with  a  layer  of  lymph,  which  is  sometimes  easily  separable,  but  in  other  cases 
is  80  tenacious,  that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  to  be  detached  from  these  organs  in 
the  form  of  filamentous  strips.  Between  the  serous  exudation,  containing  but 
few  flakes  of  lymph,  and  that  which  consists  of  layers  of  lymph  of  firm  consist- 
ence, there  are  many  intermediate  states,  the  peculiarities  of  which  depend  partly 
upon  the  original  quantity  and  quality  of  the  effusion,  and  partly  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  and  the  commencement  of  reabsorption. 

On  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  anterior  abdominal  Iparietes,  and  in  the  various 
prolongations  of  this  membrane,  especially  those  which  envelop  the  uterus,  the 
tubes  and  ovaries,  and  neigfabourin&r  portion  of  intestine,  are  many  spots  of  £ne 
capillary  iojeotion,  more  or  less  thickly  scattered ;  and  the  comparative  abundance 
of  them  has  reference  more  to  the  nature  than  the  quantity  of  exudation.  Thus 
they  are  more  numerous  and  more  extensive  when  the  effusion  consists  of  lymph 
mixed  with  pus,  than  when  principally  serum  containing  flakes  of  lymph.  When 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  septic  cnaracter,  there  are  few  such  spots  of  injected 
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teasels.  Those  portions  of  the  intestinal  eanil  which  vte  sometimeB  found  Ifa* 
tended  to  three  times  their  nataral  volome,  consist  chiefly  of  colon;  the  ikmm  is 
much  less  frequently  in  this  state*  The  peritoneal  covering  of  these  poitioni  of 
intestine  is  very  vascular,  and  this  is  the  mors  evident  from  the  thiekening  of 
their  muscular  coat,  and  oedematous  state  of  ^e  mucous  membrane.  In  some 
rare  cases  a  plastic  exudation  is  found  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  The  vessel* 
of  the  omentum  are  much  injected ;  and  newly  formed  vessels  in  the  efTuted 
lymph  occur  in  different  parts  of  this  membrane,  mere'  espeoinlly  tboSe  whiek  ar* 
situated  over  the  uterus. 

\  When  the  exudation  is  partial,  the  effused  flnid  is  rarely  found  between  tb» 
Convolutions  of  intestine ;  much  more  commonly  between  these  and  some  other 
organ,  and  especially  between  the  "uterus  and  neighbouring  portion  of  intestine^ 
and  is  thus  Contained  in  a  separate  cavity,  the  parietes  of  wiiieh  are  fonned  by 
these  organs.  This  exudation  is  of  variable  quality :  when  the  disease  has  lasted  - 
from  eight  to  twelve  days,  the  flnid  is  mixed  with  much  lymph,  which  is  easily 
separated  from  the  parietes  of  the  cavity;  butUfter  a  longer  duration  of  inflam*- 
mation,  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  much  diminished,  the  sae  containing  it  becomea 
smaller,  and  filamentous  or  memblranifonn  adhesions  are  formed  between  tke 
different  or^ns. 

In  many  mdividualfif  who,  during  convalescence  ftom  peritonitis,  die  iftcons^ 
^uence  of  a  relapise,  dissection  clearly  sho\^s  the  various  ages  of  the  MCttdation* 
In  three  cases  there  has  been  rupture  or  disturbance  of  ene  of  these  sacs  during 
the  process  of  healing,  which  has  occasioned  an  aftaek  of  fitcute  peritoi^tis. 
Combined  with  the  appearance  of  peritonitis,  there  are  generally  traeas  of  tlie 
other  forms  of  puerperal  disease  to  be  met  with,  wbioll  are-  either  older,  or  racnre 
recent,  or  of  simultaneous  production  with  the  peritonitis ;  and  this  can  in  moat 
cases  be  determined  with  tolerable  certainty. 

One  finds  in  most  epidemics,  and  generallv  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases, 
besides  the  marks  of  peritonitis,  also  those  of  pleurisy,  of  pericarditis,  or  me- 
ningitis. Pleurisy  is  of  the  most  common  occurrence,  The  pleura  polmonalia 
is  either  covered  with  a  thin  glutinous  layer  of  lymj^,  or  between  the  pleura 
pulmonalis  and  costal  pleura  there  is  a  variable  ({uantity  of  coagulated  Ijrmph. 
This  efiusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  as  variable,  both  in  quality  and  qttai»> 
tity,  as  that  which  is  met  with  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  lungs  are  in  most 
cases  compressed,  their  texture  dense,  and  void  of  air  and  Mood. 

In  pericarditis,  which,  occurs  much  more  rarely,  there  is  a  turbid  yellow  or 
reddish  serum,  containing  flakes  of  lymph  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium :  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane  is  lined  with  an  exudation  of  variable  thi(^neaa 
and  consistence. ' 

More  frequently  a  thin  yellow  exudation  is  found  in  the  dura  mater,  or  between 
it  and  the  inner  membranes ;  in  some  cases,  also,  a  large  quantity  of  turbid  serum 
in  the  hiieral  ventricles. 

Count  of  the  diseatc^^Afier  the  occurrence  of  a  shivering  fit,  often  also  without, 
and  generally  but  a  few  days  after  delivery,  the  patient  begins  to  be  feverish,  and 
has  pain  in  the  abdomen,  for  the  niost  part  confined  to  the  uterine  region,  which 
is  constant,  and  augmented  by  deep  inspiration,  moving  in  bed,  or  by  examinatioii 
with  the  hand ;  or  it  is  only  felt  in  consequence  of  these  different  exciting  causes. 
Often  there  is  fever  without  pain ;  and  in  such  -cases  the  absence  of  pain  may 
continue  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  When  the  pain  is  violent,  the 
fever  is  also  considerable.  The  pain  is  often  so  intense  that  the  application  of 
the  hand  cannot  be  endured ;  and  this  excessive  sensibili^  is  generally  >nctended 
beyond  the  uterine  region,  over  the  abdomen.  The  lochia,  milk,  and  functions  af 
the  skin,  continne  unaffected ;  the  urine  is  fiery  red,  and  Uie  bowels  ialmost  always 
constipated.  The  uterus  generally  remains  high  in  the  abdomeri,  is  large,  hard, 
and  very  tender  on  its  whole  surface ;  generally  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease, 
the  abdomen  is  not  distended,  except  in  very  acute  cases^  and  percussion  ^ives  a 
Ciill  sound  over  the  whole  abdominal  surface.  The  further  progress  of  »e  dis- 
ease is  always  rapid.  In  some  cases  (but  rarely,  however)  tl^re  is  a  sudden 
amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  insomuch  so,  that  after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  the  danger  is  much  diminished^  and  in  three  or  four  days  convalescence  ia 
established.  ' 
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Ib  tlM  giMter  ttvnber  of  eaM8«  how»f«T«  the  •imtoDew  of  (he  ym  oootinaee 
«id  iecreaeee;  the  abdomatt  becoBiee  mooh  dietendedy  the  respiration  difficultt 
short,  aod  higfh ;  the  poise  is  150,  or  more;  the  features  have  a  peouUarly  anxious 
ezpressioD,  and  effusion  into  the  abdominal  osTitj  takes  place.  This  continues 
«ommoiily  rapidly,  and  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  hours  there  are  as  many  pounds 
of  effustoa«  The  belly  is  still  more  distended,  and  has  a  doughy  feel ;  and  fr<Mik 
the  presence  of  a  qaantity  of  fluid,  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  in 
the  space  betweea  the  false  ribs  and  pelvia,  affords  a  dull  sound  on  percussion, 
mnd  as  the  qnaatity  of  exudation  increases  this  dulness  of  sound  extends  over  a 
larger  surface  of  the  abdomen.  By  pressiuf  quickly  and  repeatedly  on  the  abdo« 
men,  so  as  to  shake  its  parietes,  it  is  very  possible,  by  the  extension  of  this  mo* 
(ion  to  the  effused  fluid,  to  cause  a  splashing  sound,  and  thus  indicate  its  presence: 
for  this  purpose  it  is  neoeeeary  that  the  quaataty  of  exudation  be  great,  and  there 
etill  remains  a  source  of  error,  forif  there  be  much  fluid  contained  in  the  intestines 
the  same  soond  will  be  produced.  The  diseoTery  of  the  effusion  in  many  cases 
which  begin  suddenly  with  ferer,  is  of  use  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  as  it  is  certaia 
that  peritonitis  pnerperalis,  as  well  as  the  <Hher  forms  of  puerperal  disease,  can 
take  place  without  any  marked  pain. 

In  meet  case*,  after  effusion  has  taken  place,  the  fever  continues  in  the  same 
degree,  although  the  pain  diminishes,  and  in  some  cases  peases  altogether ;  in 
others,oo  the  contrary,  it  is  angmented.  The  belly  becomes  still  more  distended, 
and  the  difficulty  of  respiration  amounts  idmoat  to  saffocation ;  the  countenance 
is  mfH^h  changed.  At  this  period  of  the  disease  there  is  often  an  appearance  of 
eeattered  spota,  the  eixe  of  a  pin's  hesd,  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  which  are  of 
a  deeper  red  than  the  surroondinfr  skin,  and  are  afterwards  converted  into  small 
white  Tesides,  filled  with  a  purment  fluid  ^miliana  puerperalia  alba  et  rubra*).- 

There  is  generally  frequent  ¥omitiQ|f  of  a  peculiar,  dirty,  verdi^rlsncoloured 
fluid,  nited  with  slimy  matter,  which  is  characteristic  of  effusion  in  the  cavity 
of  the  ahdomen;  ihe  ingests  are  aU  rejected.  The  patient  retains  her  full  con* 
«ciottsness  at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  complains  of  the  troublesome  Tomiting 
and  weariness. 

Under  these  ciroanstanees,  death  takes  place  sometimes  a  few  hours  after  the 
eharaoleristie  romitine  has  eommeneed,  when  the  disease  has  lasted  but  thirty 
bours;  other  patients  lie  in  a  state  of  torpor,  with  the  respiration  labouring,  high* 
and  short,  their  extremities  becoming  repeatedly  oold«  and  although  every  hour 
death  seems  to  be  approadnng,  they  may  lemaio  fire  or  six  days  in  this  moribund 
state.  The  vomiting  in  some  cases  ceases  entirely,  in  others  it  continues,  but, 
instead  of  the  peculiar  verdigristcoloured  matter,  it  consists  of  a  dirty  brown  fluid, 
having  a  faiat  smell,  and  which  at  last  becomes  black  ([a  symptom  of  softeqing 
of  the  stomach).  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  there  is  romiting  of  liquid  faeces  (ileust 
canned  by  the  great  distension  of  the  intestines).  A  fatal  termination  is  not  con- 
stant, however;  even  when  the  effusion  is  very  copious,  recovery  may  take  place 

This  happens  generally  with  great  increase  of  some  one  of  the  secretions. 
There  .is  rarely  a  critical  sweat ;  more  commonly  diarrhosa,  or  copious  secretion 
of  nrioe.  When  the  latter  secretion  begins  to  be  affected,  it  is  at  first  scanty, 
thick,  and  very  red,  little  increased  in  quantity.  After  some  days,  much  thick 
purulent  sediment  (frequently  a  third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid)  is  deposited ; 
the  quantity  of  urine  suddenly  becomes  very  copious,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds 
daily,  and  it  is  then  qu|te  clear,  colourless,  apd  without  sediment.  This  may 
oontinue  for  seven  or  eight  days.  Frequent  watery  stools  generally  cause  great 
fatigue,  but  this  never  happens  from  increased  action  of  the. kidneys;  also  when 
the  discharge  takes  place  from  the  intestinal  canal,  the  exudation  is  more  slowly 
reabsorbed  than  when  it  is  accompanied  with  increase  of  the  urinary  secretion. 
in  some  eases  the  fever  ceases  entirely  a  few  days  after  the  exudation  has  taken 
plaee;  bi>t  <ke  abdomen  remains  large,  there  is  a  dull  sound  on  percussion,  the 

*  These  vesiolef  are  generally  distinet ;  tometimes,  however,  they  ooour  in  very  dense 
groups,  and  in  some  cases  portions  of  skin,  the  size  of  R  dollar,  are  eoverfed  with  confluent 
miliary  vesicles;  the  iodi vidua! ity  of  the  different  vesicles  being  so  completely  lost  that 
the  spot  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  lichenous  eruption ;  but  the  existence  of  less 
Aonflacnt  groups,  and  of  otliers,  in  which,  althoogh  the  vesicles  are  placed  very  elose,  bo 
eandaeoee  has  taken  place,  destroy  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rash. 


^  *  <«k,  jiptomt.    When  fever  aad  pain  gradvaUy  dimppeart  at  in  those  easee  whudi 

^*^      i  atteoiied  with  anaaaroa,  the  empIoymoDt  of  cream  of  tartar,  continued  for  a 

'^^v  *^^ag,  time,  is  frequently  the  beat  meaoa  of  exciting  and  keeping  up  the  ^ecretiona 

■' .-? ..   .  S)e  intestinal  canal  and  kidneys.    When  copious  diarrhoea  takes  place  after 

^ «» ,  ^"^liston,  with  relief  of  symptoms,  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  careful  that  it  does 

**>^ .   ^t  become  excessive,  otherwise  it  may  lead  to  a  rapid  sinking.    In  such  cases  it 

•  »  ^  ^  ost  if  possible,  be  suppresseds    Opium  is  here  of  little  servicer  it  is  augmented 

.'^.^'7  bark.    However,  rhatany. and  alum  are  very  efficaciou|9.     When  the  inflam* 

.  r .«    ^ttory  symptoms  continue,  even  after  effnatoo  has  taken  place,  local  and  general 

ly  ^     itiphlogistic  treatment,  according  to  its  degree,  are  indicated.     When  the  verdi* 

«»:  >  /  ris-coloured  vomitiag  has  once  commenced,  all  rational  treatment  is  at  an  end. 

pj^  ^  'lierveseing  draughts  and  opium,  in  large  doses,  are  moat  to  be  relied  upon  ibr 

,  ^  *  '^  relief  of  this  symptom.    When  there  is  amendment  after  partis}  effusion,  very 

^  '  '*^«parediet,  remaining  in  bed,  and  eomplete  quiet,  both  of  body  and  mind,  are  quite 

* '  ^'^seessary  to  effect  a  cure.    An  accidental  chill,  any  vexation,  or  error  in  diet, 

"^Iny  at  oace  destroy  all  hope  of  recovery.    Repose  from  the  use  of  medicines  is 

**  ^tqaaliy  necessary:  the  stimulantia  and  zoborantia  are  decidedly  hurtful ;  nothing 

**»*Hiore  than  the  local  employment  of  mercury,  in  small  doses,  and  a  constant  and 

'•*"=*3mwearied  application  of  emollient  Ibmentationsf,  should  be  permitted.    Whea 

^v^MaralesoeiMMi  is  established,  the  prineipai  indieatioa  is  nourishment  in  proper 

•ca.. •quantity. 


^fgf^..  Puerperal  Scarlatina. 

*u:im  This  is  a  form  of  puerperal  disease  wlilch  has  been  always  overlooked  or  con- 
fl«BK  c  founded  with  common  scarlatina,  but  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  disease. 
^ar^Thas,  Ist,  Scarlatina  puerperalis  is  not  contagious;  2d,  it  appears  always  only 
■  ■»r.-  three  or  four  days  after  delivery,  like  the  other  puerperal  diseases;  3d,  it  occurs 
frequently  without  any  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  4th,  there  is  no  regu- 
larity in  th^  succession  of  the  fever  and  eruption,  for  they  either  occur  simultane- 
ously, or  the  erruption  may  precede  the  fever :  the  manner  of  the  appearance  c^ 
cc-ii  the  rash  is  also  different,  as  it  shows  itself  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of 
%  the  body  without  any  order ;  5th,  scarlatina  puerperalis  frequently  appears  only 
:  on  particular  parts  of  the  body,  which  does  not  happen  in  common  scarlatina; 
I  6th,  its  more  or  less  frequent  occurrenpe  does  not  seem  to  depend  at  all  upon  the 
prevalence  of  common  scarlatina. 

Hence  it  may  be  deduced,  that  it  is  a  true  disease  of  childbed;  and  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  including  it  among  puerperal  diseases. 
Course  of  the  (2^ea«e.— Generally  on  the  second  or  third  day  afj^r  delivery,  there 
1^  ^  is  a  smart  attack  of  fever,  preceded  by  a  well-marked  cold  stage.  The  pulse  is 
very  peculiar  and  characteristic,  being  exceedingly  quick,  hard,  and  full,  and  the 
w  It  skin  very  hot  and  dry.  The  patient  complains  of  little  else  than  heat  and  thirst; 
iggi  ^be  lochia  and  milk  continue  as  before.  Often  there  occur  trifling  pains  in  the 
^g0  uterus,  which  commonly  cease  when  the  rash  shows  itself.  .  Generally  the  day 
following  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  becomes 
^f  of  a  purple  colour;  or  sometimes  this,  appears  first  on  the  extremities,  sometimes 
on  the  ches^  The  fever  continues  undiminished,  and  in  some  cases  the  cervical 
^0  glands  are  swollen  and  painful.  Frequently,  however,  puerperal  scarlatina  is  not 
fg'gi  accompanied  with  fever,  or  it  may  occur  the, day  after  the, rash  has  shown  itself. 
•^g  Sometimes  the  fever  is  trifling,  and  but  a  portion  of  the  surface  exhibits  the  exai^- 
^f  thema ;  then  the  upper  extremities  alone,  or  the  chest  and  one  arm  may  be 
,'^  affected.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  or  third  day,  the  exanthema  is  com- 
j^  monly  fully  developed,  and  its  colour  is  that  of  the  most  intense  form  of  scarlatina. 
^  I  Frequently  it  is  of  a  dark  red,  or  bluish  tint,  like  that  of  cyanosis ;  or  in  other 
^  cases  it  is  very  pale.  In  the  milder  cases  the  redness  of  skin  and  fever  disappear 
jl  on  the  third  or  fourth  day :  the  desquamation  generally  takos  place  in  minute 
0  scales,  more  especially  in  delicate  females  of  fair  complexion ;  but  in  other  cases 
If  the  epidemic  is  detached  in  larger  scales  or  strips.  In  some  cases  the  desquamation 
p  is  the  first  positive  eoofirmative  of  th^  diagnosis,  when  the  eruption  has  been  so 
pale  as  to  be  soaroely  visible.  Immediate  recovery  does  not  always  follow  des- 
\j         quamation.    In  many  cases,  without  evident  cause,  peritonitis,  splenitis,  or  aaa- 
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sarea,  or  even  pleurisy  with  eopions  effasion,  may  supervene.  In  other  eases 
desauamation  aoes  not  take  place;  the  fever  remains  considerable;  the  pulse 
saddenly,  however,  begins  to  sink ;  and  this  continuing  rapidly,  there  is  a  sadden 
invasion  of  maniacal  symptoms,  leading  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Prognotia, — Although  this  is  the  mildest  form  of  puerperal  disease,  yet  it 
requires  always  very  careful  watching.  Violent  fever  is  a  less  unpleasant  svmp- 
tom  than  intense  colour  of  the  rash.  During  the  existence  of  the  rash,  headache 
is  an  unpleasant  symptom ;  and  when  the  rash  has  disappeared,  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  or  pleuritis  give  much  cause  for  alarm.  Splenitis,  which  may  also 
ensue,  is  rarely  to  be  detected. 

Treatment, — ^The  timely  employment  of  antiphlogistic  remedies  will  be  of 
much  service.  Almost  eveiy  case  requires  venesection.  The  neglect  of  this 
may  frequently  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  Small  doses  of  calomel  (from  six  to 
eight  ^ins)  are  of  much  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.*  When 
there  is  want  of  action  on  the  surface,  and  the  development  of  the  rash  is  slow, 
a  wash  of  dilute  mineral  acid  is  of  service.  Such  applications,  and  the  internal 
employment  of  the  mineral  acids,  are,  during  the  course  of  this  affection,  the 
most  useful  remedies.  Mania  requires  cold  applications ;  when  violent,  leeches 
should  be  applied ;  bat  generally  in  these  cases  all  means  of  relief  fail.  A  better 
result  may  be  hoped  for,  when  peritonitis  or  pleuritis  supervene,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  means  before,  recommended. 


ON    HEAT. 

BT  SIB  CHAS.  8CUDAM0BE,  M .D*,  F.B.S.t 

I  PURi^oSB,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  in  a  medical  point  of  view  the 
effects  of  heat  on  the  human  body,  and  also  in  a  brief  manner  to  treat  of  its  influ- 
ence as  a  physiological  and  physical  agent. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  meetings  of  this  Collegfe,  the  effects  of  cold  were  set 
forth  by  the  learned  president  with  his  usual  felicity  and  talent;  and  althouffh 
haud  pamhus  aequis,  I  will  endeavou/  to  give  an  ouUine  of  the  converse,  so  hi 
as  the  confinement  of  my  necessary  limits  will  admit. 

Questions  of  deep  interest  continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  chemist,  concerning  the  properties  of  this  all-pervading  agent.  The 
greater  part  of  what  is  useful  and  important  has  perhaps  been  discovered ;  and  I 
may  probably  with  truth  state,  that  the  two  chief  points  which  remain  as  problems 
for  future  science  and  inquiry,  relate — 1st,  to  the  consideration  whether  caloric 
or  the  matter  of  heat  is  a  distinct  substance,  or  whether,  like  gravitation,  it  is 
only  a  property  of  matter;  and,  2dly,  to  the  cause  of  subterranean  heat.  Is  it 
volcanic  in  its  origin,  and  partial  in  locality  and  operation;  or  central,  universal, 
and  differing  in  intensity  and  action,  from  causes  too  deep  within  the  recesses  of 
the  earth  for  human  hand  and  eye  to  discover? 

In  my  present  inquiry  I  shall  first  speak  of  heat  as  belonging  to  climate. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  embraces  the 
middle  latitudes,  is  60°,  and  we  may  fairly  assert  that  those  climates  which  enjoy 
exemption  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  afford  the  most  numerous  and 
striking  examples  of  superiority  in  the  human  race,  both  as  regards  the  elevation 
and  refinement  of  the  mental  qualities,  and  of  the  physical  structure. 

It  was  forcibly  observed  by  the  late  Dr.  filack,  that  **  were  the  heat  which  at 
present  cherishes  and  enlivens  the  globe  allowed  to  increase  beyond  the  bounds 
at  present  prescribed  to  it,  besides  the  destruction  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  which  would  be  the  immediate  inevitable  consequence,  the  water  would  lose 
its  present  form,  and  assume  that  of  an  elastic  vapour,  like  air ;  the  solid  parts 

*  Viz.,  six  to  eight  gr&ins,  given  in  divided  dotei  in  the  twenty-foar  hoDi'a. 
t  Read  at  the  College  of  Pbysician*,  Marth  5, 1838.<— Abridged  from  the  original 
cofDpositioD. 
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of  the  globe  would  be  melted  and  ccmfooiided  together,  or  mixed  with  the  ur  and 
water  in  smoke  and  yapoar ;  and  nature  would  return  to  the  original  chaoe.'* 

That  the  solar  powers  should  be  so  distributed  and  regulated  that  the  terrestiial 
fflobe  may  receiye  its  benefits,  howoTer  differently  apportioned ;  and  man,  its 
highest  inhabitant,  enjoy  so  many  consequent  blessings ;  is  only  one  amongst  ^e 
ionomerable  instances  in  which  we  find  occasion  to  bow  down  our  knee  with 
gratitude,  and  look  with  uplifted  eye,  not  to  the  ffreat  luminary  of  the  globe,  like 
the  untaught  Parsee^  but  to  its  all- wise  author,  Sie  great  Creator  himself!  In 
the  wide  scheme  of  creation,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  **  whatever  is,  is 
right,"  notwithstanding  that  in  the  extremes  of  seasons,  and  in  the  irregularities, 
as  they  appear  to  us,  of  meteorological  phenomena,  we  may  experience  great 
inoouTenience,  and  eyen  occasional  injury. 

In  our  temperate  climate  we  know  but  little  of  the  deleterious  influence  of  ex* 
treme  solar  heat  upon  the  human  frame ;  but  who  amount  us  has  not  experienced, 
in  a  hot  summer,  the  total  languor  and  enenration  which  a  great  continuance  of 
high  summer  heat  produces  t 

Our  descriptire  poet  of  the  Seasons  thus  makes  his  inTOoation:— 

*'  AH-eonquering  heat,  oh,  intermit  thy  wrath ! 
And  on  my  throbbing  templet,  potent  thai. 
Beam  not  to  fieree!    InoeMant  itill  70a  flow. 
And  itiU  another  fervent  flood  taceeeds, 
Poar'd  on  the  head  profuse.    In  vain  I>ugh, 
And  reitlete  turn,  and  look  around  for  night  { 
Night  it  far  off,  and  hotter  boors  approaeo." 

The  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  during  9  hot  summer  exercise  a  peculiar  influence 
npon  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  excite  that  organ  to  an  increased  secretion  of 
bile ;  so  that,  even  in  this  country,  the  srstem  becomes  strongly  predisposed  to 
be  actdd  upon  by  those  remote  causes  of  disease  which  abound  in  autumn,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  miasmata  p^enerated  in  marshy  districts,  and 
in  all  situations  of  stagnant  water,  especially  if  with  muddy  bottom. 

I  remember  the  instance  of  a  cow-keeper  attending  a  sale  of  hay  in  a  meadow 
about  a  mile  out  of  London,  close  to  a  pond  low  in  water,  upon  a  hot  summer 
afternoon,  beinff  in  good  health  at  the  time,  or  rather  feeling  so,  for  he  did  not 
possess  a  sound  liver.  On  the  following  morning  he  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  seized  with  a  severe  paroxysm  of  well-marked  ague,  of  which  he  had  a 
few  returns. 

Bilious  fever,  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder,  often  inflammatory,  cholera  mor- 
bus, remittent  fever,  are  amongst  the  morbid  productions  of  the  continuance  of 
extreme  summer  heat;  not,  however,  as  the  simple  consequence  of  great  eleva* 
tion  of  temperature,  but  of  a  certain  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by 
the  blended  influence  of  great  solar  heat^  and  certain  terrestrial  conditions,  opera- 
ting on  human  constitutions  especially  predisposed  to  diseiase. 

it  may  not  frequently  happen  in  our  £nglish  climate  that  the  heat  of  summer 
is  sufficient  to  be  productive  of  immediate  great  injury  to  the  body;  but  it  is  of 
occasional  occurrence  that  extremes  of  temperature  have  within  short  distance  of 

Jeriods  been  remarkable.  It  is  stated .  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  that  in  the  niffht  of 
ane  10th,  1749,  water  exposed  in  a  saucer  formed  a  Arm  cake  of  ice,  and  that 
on  some  following  days  there  were  considerable 'frosts.  On  the  3d  of  July 
following,  at  twenty  minutes  past  noon,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  in  the 
ehade  at  88^,  and  at  two  p.m.  ait  87^. 

In  1748  the  heat  was  great,  and  the  thermometer  rose  in  one  day  23  degrees 
more  than  it  had  been  on  the  preceding.  On  that  day  several  horses  dropped 
down  dead  under  their  riders,  overcome  by  the  violent  heat. 

In  June,  1577,  the  heat  at  Plymouth  was  such  as  to  raise  the  thermometer  on 
the  lltb,  13th,  and  13th,  about  three  p.m.,  in  the  shade,  to  87^,  and  on  the  13th 
it  was  above  88^.  In  regard  to  the  public  health,  the  author  of  the  communica- 
tion, Dr.  John  Huxham,  observes,  **  Abundance  of  people  have  suffered  very 
severely  from  these  successive  heats ;  putrid,  bilious^  petechial,  nervous  fevers, 
are  exceedingly  common.  Dysenteries,  hemorrhages,  most  profuse  sweats, 
affect  not  only  those  in  fevers,  but  a  vast  many  others.    The  days  and  nights 
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were  80  intoknbly  hot,  that  little  or  no  «]eep  was  to  be  got  day  or  night    Th^ 
wind  we  had,  lilce  the  campsin,  blew  hot  though  strong." 

Lake  Howard,  in  his  elaborate  meteorological  work,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  heat  of  Jaly  1834 : — *<The  heat  of  the  weather,  In  France,  appears 
to  be  extreme ;  persons  Of  both  sexes,  labouring  in  the  fields,  have  dropped  down 
dead  from  the  beat.  Birds  also  hare  fallen  dead,  flrom  the  same  cause,  both  in 
France  and  in  Spain.  In  the  latter  country,  Tegetation  has  been  ruined  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

The  coup  de  sokil  is  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  this  country.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned as  a  disease  in  Cullen's  Nosology;  but  exposure  of  the  nncoyered  head 
to  a  vertical  snn  is  stated  as  one  of  the  causes  of  phrenitis. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  consider  that  the  effects  of  insolation  bear  exclusively" 
on  the  head.  At  one  of  the  evening  meetings  of  this  College,  last  year,  a  paper 
was  read  ft-ooi  the  pen  of  Mr.  Russel,  of  the  73d  regiment,  who  relates  three 
oases  of  coup  de  soieil,  in  which  the  morbid  appearances  found  after  death  were 
not  in  the  brain,  but  in  the  lungs;  which  were  found  congested,  even  to  black-* 
ness,  through  their  whole  extent.  The  men  were  seized  on  a  march,  on  a  hot 
day.  In  reflecting  on  the  probable  consequences  of  such  exposure,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  particular  predisposition  of  the  individual;  and  also 
whether  he  be  in  exercise,  or  stationary,  during  the  exposure  to  the  solar  rays.  I 
conceive,  that  in  the  first  case  (especially  if  the  exercise  should  be  severe  and 
continued),  the  evidence  of  diseased  action  would  be  found  in  the  lungs;  but  in 
the  latter  example,  especiallv  without  protection  of  the  head,  in  the  brain. 

It  is  to  tropical  countries  that  we  must  turn  for  all  the  great  and  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  injurious  tnfluenoe  of  solar  heat.  The  different  capability  of  different 
individuals  to  endnre  tropical  heat  is  very  remarkable ;  and  the  freedom'  from 
serious  inconvenience  which  many  Europeans  ^njoy,  under  direct  and  continued 
exposure  to  the  calorific  rays  of  the  siin  in  af  hot  climate,  is  a  snrprisins  fact; 
while  we  can  readily  understand  the  perfect  facility  with  which  the  native  Indian 
exposes  himself,  the  head  naked,  to  the  most  intense  solar  heat,  through  the  day* 
Together  with  the  force  of  habit  from  his  birth,  he  is  aiHed-  in  this  security  by 
the  remarkable  thickness  of  his  scalp.  The  African  proper,  is,  I  believe,  alone 
difltinflruished  by  the  peculiar  woolly  hair. 

"  The  burning  province  of  Cumana,*'  observes  M.  Humboldt,  •*  the  coast  of 
Cora,  and  the  plains  of  Caraccas,  prove  that  excessive  heat  alone  is  not  unfavour- 
able to  human  life." 

Henry  Ellis,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Georgia  in  1768;  describing  the  heat  in  that 
country,  states  that  the  thermometer,  in  the 'shade",  rose  in  July  twice  to  103^, 
several  times  to  100^,  and  for  many  days  successively  to  98^ ;  and  did  not  in 
the  night  sink  below  89^.  He  says,  "  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  town  breatho  a  hotter  air  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  And  again,  **  1  must  acquaint  you,  however,  that  the  heats  we  are  sub- 
jeotito  here  are  more  intense  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  province ;  the  town  of 
Savannah  being  situated  on  a  sandy  eminence,  and  sheltered  idl  round  with  high 
woods*  But  it  is  very  sufficient  that  the  people  actually  breathe  to  hot  an  air  as 
I  describe,  and  no-less  remarkable  that  this  very  spot,  from  its  height  and  dryness^ 
is  reckoned  equally  healthy  with  any  other  in  the  province," 

•<  Experience,"  says  Dr.  Lind,  *« fully  confirms  this  truth;  that  in  elevated  and 
temperate  Situations,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  gravelly  and  clear  from  wood,  shrubs^ 
and  stagnating  water,  Europeans  enjoy  good  health  in  the  hottest  climates,  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  asylum  for  health  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Sumatra,  Fort  Mart  borough  affords  a  retreat  tolerably 
safe.  The  unhealthy  town  of  Calcutta  has  in  its  neighbourhood  the  healthy 
situations  of  Barasatte  and  Garatte. 

Dr.  Chisolm,  in  his  remarks  on  the  climate  within  the  tropics,  observes,*^ that 
if -the  endemie  causes  of  disease  could  be  avoided,  the  pure  solar  heat  alone 
would  not  be  found  a  cause  of  injury,  except  in  the  accidental  production  of  that 
species  of  phrenitis  known  within  the  tropics  by  the  name  of  coup  de  sokil;  bnt,** 
\m  adds,  **  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  disease  are  different 
fiom  those  in  which  solar  heat  is  asttally  applied  to  the  human  body.    The  tob<- 
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JMt  moftt  be  oxpoMd  to  the  hottest  njB  of  the  tan^  doriiiff  the  hottest  time  of  the 
day,  when  the  thermometer  is  generally  IZOP ;  he  mast  be  stationary;  his  head 
mast  in  general  be  uncovered,  and  the  atmoephere  mast  be  still.*' 

It  is  an  anqaestioaable  and  most  important  faet,  that  the  human  oonstitation  is 
capable  of  great  endurance  of  continued  solar  heat  without  injury,  in  situations 
niToarable  as  to  soil,  and  free  from  staffuant  water  or  sources  of  foul  exhalation; 
provided  also  that  great  temperance  in  living  is  observed. 

Mr.  Moreingf,  who  was  employed  on.  a  survey  in  the  Red  Sea,  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  in  1830,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  account:— 

**  During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  1830,  we  were  exposed, 
for  some  weeks,  to  an  averafle  temperature  of  93^^  in  the  shade;  yet,  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  'we  had  not  a  single  man  on  the  sick-list,  out  of  a  crew  of 
130.  The  surrounding  country  was  a  desert,  without  a  particle  of  vegetation 
for  niiles,  and  the  shore  sandy  and  rocky,  without  sea-wind.  I  have  found  also, 
that  in  Upper  Egypt,  with  the  thermometer  106^  in  the  shade,  I  possessed  as 
much  bodily  snd  mental  energy  as  in  Encrland;  while,  in  tbe  moist  climate  of 
India,  with  the  thermometer  at  70^,  I  have  been  fainting  on  a  softu  Our  veesels 
of  war  on  the  African  station,  it  is  well  known,  are  only  sicldy  when  near  shore. 
At  sea,  the  crew  are  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat." 

Yet  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed,  that  the  European  constitution  is 
always  put  to  a  severe  trial  in  being  transferred  to  a  hot  climate.  Mr.  Marshal^ 
on  the  influence  of  a  tropical  climate  on  the  natives  of  Britain,  after  pointmg  out 
the  immense  value  of  tempente  habits,  admits  that  the  strictest  temperance,  and 
the  greatest  i>recautions  in  regard  to  health,  are  often  totally  inadequate  to  guard 
against  the  diseases  of  equinoctial  regions.  He  says,  that  wheii  a  body  of  tro(ms 
18  transferred  from  Great  Britain  to  a  tropical  climate  (India,  for  example),  the 
men  undergo  a  diminution  of  museular  power;  the  sick-list  increases  from  four 
or  five  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. ;  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  rises  from  one  and  a 
half  to  six  per  cent  per  annum.  British  soldiers  will  surmount  considerable 
ntijroe  for  a  short  time,  in  equatorial  regions,  but  not  by  any  means  with  a  simi- 
lar impunity  from  disease  as  in  this  country.  Excessive  exertions  in  warm  cli- 
mates never  fail  to  add  greatly  to  the  sick-list.  The  ratio  of  mortality  of  the 
children  of  British  residents  in  intertropical  climates,  is  usually  considered  hiffh  ; 
VDd  they  require  to  be  removed,  at  an  early  age,  to  a  temperate  climate.  It  is 
often  seen  that  they  become  blighted  and  stunted  in  their  growth,  without  the 
appearance  of  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  any  specific  malady." 

Domestic  animals  imported  into  India  from  Europe  are  predisposed  to  disease 
—dogs  particularly;  they  soon  droop  and  become  excessively  thin ;  many  die 
before  thev  are  six  months  in  India,  and  only  a  small  ratio  survive  a  few  years, 
lliey  rarely  propaffate  their  species.  Imported  cows  and  sheep  do  not  thrive. 
Horses  from  high  latitudes  are  neither  so  efficient  nor  so  healthy  as  in  their  own 
country.  .  Animals  which  are  common  to  a  temperate  and  tropical  climate  are, 
perl|i4>s,  generally  smaller  in  equatorial  regions  than  in  high  latitudes;  such,  fb^ 
example,  as  the  sheep,  the  fox,  the  hare,  and  some  varieties  of  the  deer  kind. 

The  superior  power  which  man  enjoys  over  all  the  rest  of  the  created  world  to 
niaintain  his  standard  heat  in  extremes  of  high  and  low  temperature,  qualifies 
him  to  explore  every  known  region  of  the  earth.  Inferior  animals  degenerate, 
or  die,  by  removal  to  a  very  opposite  climate,  though  beautifully  fitted  to  their 
destined  localities;  as,  the  lizard  and  the  chameleon  remain  cool  under  the 
equator,  while  the  whale  and  the  porpoise  retain  a  degree  of  heat  above  that  of 
the  human  body,  though  surrounded  with  the  waters  ofthe  coldest  northern  seas, 
and  amidst  mountains  of  ice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pole. 

The  £»pability  ofthe  human  body  to  resist  with  impunity  the  influence  of  very 
high  artificial  temperature,  has  been  proved  hj  many  experimenters,  and  by  none 
more  distinguished  than  our  countrymen.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and 
their  friends. 

Dr.  Blagden  relates  that  he  went  into  a  room  so  heated,  that  in  the  hottest 
part  the  thermometer  rose  to  360^.  In  addition  to  his  common  qlothes  he  had  a 
pair  of  thick  worsted  stockiuffs  drawn  over.his  shoes ;  he  also  wore  gloves.  He 
semained  dght  minutes  in  this  apartment.    He  say 8>  <«  The  air  felt  very  hot,  but 
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Ml  by  no  mewiB  to  Boeh  a  degree  as  to  give  pain ;"  and  lie  and  the  other  gJM* 
tlemen  Uioaght  they  coald  have  borne  a  mueh  greater  heat.  He  observes,  *<  For 
seven  minutes  my  breathing  cootinned  pretty  good ;  but  after  that  I  began  to  feel 
an  oppression  in  my  lungs,  attended  with  a  sense  of  anldety,  which,  gradaally 
increasing  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  put  an  eod  to 
tiie  experiment."  His  pulse,  on  returning  to  the  cool  air,  was  144.  He  con* 
jectured,  that  should  a  heat  of  this  kind  ever  be  pushed  so  fair  as  to  prove  fatal, 
it  would  be  found  to  have  killed  by  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  or  by 
some  other  immediate  effect  of  an  aooelerated  circulation. 

In  all  the  experiments,  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted,  the  gentlemen 
were  not  inconvenienced  by  the  transition  from  the  heated  apartments  into  the 
cold  air.  These  results  correspond  with  the  fact  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
that  when  we  are  thoroughly  warmed,  we  can  leave  a  hot  apartment  and  go  im- 
mediately into  a  very  cold  atmosphere  without  injury,  provided  that  we  are  not 
at  the  time  in  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion  from  any  cause,  or  perspiring  freely 
from  the  general  surface;  but  if  the  body  be  much  fatigued,  as  from  long-con- 
tinued dancing,  and  especially  with  a  very  relaxed  skin,  the  risk  of  injury  is  great. 

These  and  similar  experiments  serve  to  show  that  the  animal  powers  can  resist 
heat  as  they  can  resist  cold ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  standard  degree  of  the 
animal  heat  can  be  maintained  with  wonderfully  slight  deviation,  both  in  the 
hiffhest  and  the  lowest  temperatures. 

That  the  human  animal  heat,  however,  is  raised  by  a  warm  climate,  is  proved 
byDr.  John  Davy,  who  found  the  teo^perature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  higher  than  ours  by  one  or  two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  that  be 
had  observed  a  similar  change  in  the  same  individuals  before  their  departure,  and 
alter  their  arrival. 

The  greatest  elevations  of  the  human  temperature  under  the  Influence  of  ex- 
ternal heat  have  been  observed  by  Delaroche  and  Berger  in  their  own  persons; 
and  they  much  exceed  what  I  have  obtained^ 

At  my  request,  Dr.  Gteen,  of  Marlborough-street,  made  ten  examinations  of 
patients  receiving  hia  sulphurous  gas  baths,  with  a  correct  animal  heat  therme* 
meter,  the  bulb  of  which  was  placed  under  the  tongue ;  and  the  following  waa 
the  result :— The  average  degree  of  the  animal  heat  was  97*5° ;  the  elevation  at 
the  expiration  of  five  minutes  was  to  99°;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  to  100^. 
Then  free  perspiration  took  place,  and  the  animal  heat  again  diminished.  Such 
was  the  mean  of  the  experiments.  The  lowest  temperature  of  the  bash  was 
135° ;  the  highest  165°. 

The  highly  deleterious  influence  of  hot  winds  in  tropical  climates,  both  o» 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  well  known.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  India  compare  the  blast  of  the  external  air  to  that  from  a  furnace.  But 
not  speiaking  of  the  very  hottest  parts,  in  the  hottest  season,  I  have  found  inva* 
riably  that  those  who  have  lived  in  India  complain  of  ^rreater  inconvenience  from 
the  opptessive  heat  of  a  crowded  room  at  a  London  smree  in  warm  weather,.tbaa 
from  the  atmosphere  of  Calcutta ;  an  effect  referrible  to  the  deteriorated  air  from 
the  numbers  assembled,  especially  if  there  be  want  of  proper  ventilation. 

The  Kamsin  of  the  great  Arabian  Desert  sometimes  overtakes  a  whole 
caravan,  and  sheds  its  pestiferous,  influence  on  man  and  beast,  to  almost  total 
destruction. 

In  Africa,  Lander  says,  <<  the  Harmattan  has  the  effect  of  drying  up  the  skift 
of  .the  natives  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  After  an  exposure  to  it  the 
skin  peels  off  in  white  scales  from  their  whole  body,  which  assumes  an  appeaiw 
ance  as  if  it  were  eovered  over  with  a  white  dust.'* 

With  relation  to  atmospherical  temperature,  tiie  pestilential  period  varies  in 
different  countries,. according  to  geographical  portion,  and  the  eonsequent  par** 
tioular  S[easons.  Dr.  Rtissel  observes  of  the  plague  in  the  Levant,  *^  the  winter 
^uts  an  end  to  it  in  Constantinople;  the  summer  destroys  it  in  Egypt." 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  *«  his  Elements  of  Medical  Logic,  states  tnat  it  is  incon- 
trovertibly  established  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the  existence  Of  pJaguer 
cannot  consist  with  a  heat  of  the  atmosphere  airave  80*^,  nor  a  little  below  60°." 
He  adds,  «•  the  pestilential  yellow  lever,  inltice  maanery  has  its  own  range  of 
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fttmoiplierie  tenptontitrai  but  oa  a  higher  scyle  than  the  plagne*  for  it  cannot 
sabsist  Ion|r  if  tho  tomperataro  falls  below  80^."  .      ^ 

I  think  It  questioBabljB  whether  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  may  not  have  stated  thi9 
condition  of  temperature  too  positively  with  regard  to  yellow  fever;  and  It 
appears  to  me  certainlv  so  with  respect  to  plague.  In  the  year  L664»  when  the 
plague  raged  in  London,  the  deaths  were,  in  December,  in  the  course  of  one 
week,  upwards  of  19,0(]fO;  and  in  the  following  year  they  were,  in  Jnne,  590; 
in  July,  4139;  in  November,  3449;  and  December,  under  1000. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  resided  many  years  at  Alexandria,  informs  me  that  the 
average  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  plague,  in  March  and  April,  was 
about  78^  at  midday,  and  from  92^  to  97^  when  the  plague  ceased,  about  tho 
flOth  of  June.  The  disease  is  not  known  as  an  epidemic  in  Upper  £gypt« 
whei9  the  heat  is  so  much  greater  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  soil  so  remark- 
ably dry.    Any  rain  there  is  a  surprising  phenomenon* . 

On  the  point  in  question  I,  am  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Urquharti 
whose  testimony  is.  highly  ral liable  from  his  lone  stay  at  Constantinople,  and 
irom  his  having  made  a  very  diligent  study  of  all  the  important  circumstances 
telating  to  the  statistics  and  topography  of  the  plague.  He  says,  '^  I  have  seen 
Iheplagne  in  the  midst  of  snoW,  and  with  a  temperature  above  100^.''  The 
universal  opinion  at  Constantinople  is  in  its  contagious  character.  They  also 
bdiev«  that  its  ravages'  are  arrested  by  a  low  or  a  high  temperature;  and  it 
feaerally  so  happens;  but  when  the  plague  begins  late  in  the  year,  it  continues 
through  the  winter,  as  durine  last  winter,  when  it  commenced  two  mouths  later 
than  nsual.  I  have  observed  it  to  run  a  oourse  of  six  months,  or  thereabouts,  in 
the  same  place.  There  are  places  where  it  never  ceases ;  but  there,  the  one-half 
of  the  town  will  have  a  different  exposure  from  the  other,  the  plague  alternating- 
-firom  the  one  portion  to  the  other  with  the  alternation  of  the  winds,  which  gene- 
rally blow  six  months  from  the  south,  and  six  from  the  north.  There  are  otiier 
localities  where.the  plague  never  ceases.'' 

The  connexion  of  a  southerly  constitution  of  the  air  with  pestilence  has  been 
lemarked  by  writers  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  time.  The  new 
and  unwelcome  visitor  to  Europe,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  did  not  show  any  partieu* 
Jar  preference  to  the  months  of  the  year,  or  appear  to  have  its  virulence  modified 
by  atmospfaeifcal  temperature ;  but  certainly  it  prevailed  most  in  damp  and  low 
situations. 

According  to  the  statistical  aeoounts  of  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  the  deaths  from 
cholera  in  Paris,  and  the  departments,  were,  in  April  1832,  when  the  disease 
first  broke  ont,  16,607.  It  continued,  without,  intermission,  shifting  its  situation 
till  December.  In  June,  the  deaths  were  19,440;  ,in  December,  608;  but  its 
relative  fatality  to  the^umber  attacked  was  not  diminished  in  the  colder  months. 
M*  Brierre  de  Boisment,  in  his  analysis  of  the  epidemic  cholera  in  Poland, 
observes,  ^*  that  every  atmospheric  chancre  was  followed  by  an  accumulation  of 
diolera  patients  in  the  hospital ;  while,  if  the  weather  remained  stationary  for 
some  days,  the  disease  oeased  to  make  material  progress.  Great  heat,  a  storm, 
or  snddM  eold  from  a  state  of  host,  was  immediately  followed  by  an  increase,  of 
admissions.^ 

-  From  all  the  examinations  I  have  made  of  the  various  deteils  pubUshed,  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  dreadful  pestilence  ran  Its  course  in  the  particular 
distriot  which  it  invaded,  in  three  months,  as  a  mean  statement. 
•  Curious  apQonnts  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  and  by  Mr. 
•Wallace,  of  Dublin,  of  an  apparatus  for  disinfecting,  by  means. of  dry  heat,  all 
artides  supposed  to  be  impregnated  with  contagious  matter.  It  was  considered 
.that  the  infectious  matter  of  cow-poek  was  rendered  inert  by  a  temperature  not 
below  145^;  and  that, the  more  active  contagions  are  probably  destructible  at 
.tsiiq^eratutes  not  exceeding  212^. 

.    I  shall  oonolude  my  subject  with  some  observations  on  the  influence  of  heat  oC 
eMmate  on  the  phyMoal  .characters  of  the  human  race. 

The  early  development  of  the  organization  distinguishing  puberty  in  warm 
«Hmate6,is  well  known ;  and  life  itself,  for  the  most  part,  runs  its  several  stages 
in  a  shorter  time  between  the  tropips  thaa  in  temperate  cUmes.  , 
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As  we  ^0  south,  the  period  at  which  the  eatameoia  of  ^Nnates  conuiieiioe  and 
cease  become  earlier  with  every  decree  of  latitude ;  until,  on  aniviygr  in  India* 
we  find  that  in  the  plains,  females  oecome  mothers  at  frote  ten  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  lose  the  catamenia  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  In  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  same  circumstances  are  observable  in  a  modified 
degree. 

There  are  occasional  instances  of  remarkable  longevity  in  the  natives  of  hot 
climates.  It  appears,  from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  American  ffoveroment, 
that  in  the  Southern  States  the  number  of  persons  above  100  years  of  age  bear  a 
proportion  of  twelve  to  one  in  favour  of  the  blacks  over  the  whites;  and  I  find 
that  from  those  given  of  the  West  Indies,  the  instances  of  equal  longevity 
amongst  the  coloured  population  are  very  numerous,  and  in  a  pToportiok  over  the 
white  population  equally  remarkable.  We  learn  from  travellers,  that  in  Africa 
longevity  amon^t  the  negroes  is  far  inferior  to  that' which' so  remarkably  occurs 
in  the  West  Indiesl 

From  the  whole  inquiry,  the  conclusion,  I  think,  very  elearly  follows,  that 
the  health  and  longevity  of  the  human  race  are  in  an  infinite  degree  more  coo* 
nected  with  the  various  circumstances  of  food,  clothing,  occupation,  habits  o€ 
living,  place  of  residence,  free  ventilation  in  dwellings,  &c<,  than  with  cllmata 
merely,  whether  hot  or  cold. 

That  solar  heat  ^causes  blackness  of  the  skin  is  an  ancient  opinion,  and  for  the 
difference  of  colour,  and  other  varieties  of  the  human  race,  some  modem  writers 
of  eminence  have  resorted  to  climate  as  an  almost  sufficient  explanation. 

'*  The  heat  of  the  climate,"  says  Buffon^  *<  is  the  6hief  canse  of  blackness 
among  the  human  species.^*  I  could  quote  Other  writers  who  express  a  similar 
opinion  still  more  strongly. 

That  certain  diversities  are  produced  by  climate,  and  especially  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  skin,  is  a  truth  that  must  be  at  once  acknowledged;  yet  a  little 
inquiry  enables  us  to  discover  that  we  must  look  for  deeper  causes  to  explain  the 
great  varieties  of  the  human  race,  than  climate  alone. 

**  It  cannot  be  doubted,'*  says  Humboldt,  **tbat  the  greater  part  of  the  natives 
of  America  belong  to  a  race  of  men,  who,  isolated  eVer  since  the  infancy  of  the 
World  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  exhibit  in  the  nature  and  diversity  of  langaage, 
in  their  features  and  the  conform'ation  of  the  skull,  an  incontestibie  proof  of  aa 
early  and  complete  separation.'* 

I  am  favoured  by  a  very  intelligent  friend,  who  has  been  a  great  traveller  in 
India,  with  the  following  particulars : —  , 

**  The  Malays,  Javanese,  Bomeans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  other 
islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  on  and  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator^ 
N.  and  S.,  are  all  copper-coloured,  and  much  lighter  in  complexion  than  the 
patives  generally  of  Upper  India,  Lahore,  and  Afgantstan,  between  the  dOth  and 
35th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  A  large  portion  of  the  Himalayan  mountaineers,  at 
an  elevation  of  from  five  to  ei?ht  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
the  winter  is  as  severe  as  in  Europe,  are  fully  as  dark  or  darker  than  the  Malays 
living  near  the  equator,  as  just  now  stated,  where  the  solar  rays  are  so  power- 
fully  felt.  The  latter  expose  their  bodies  almost  entirely  to  the  inflnence  of  the 
sun,  whereas  the  mountaineers  constantly  Wear  white  woollen  clothing:  yet  their 
bodies  are  of  quite  as  dark  a  hue  as  their  faces. 

In  the  various  parts  of  Hindostan  and  the  neighbouring  conntries,^  there  is  an 
extraordinary  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  natives,  where  the  power  of  the  solar 
rays  inust  be  the  same. '  But  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  still  mere  remarka- 
bly exemplified  in  Africa,.a  comparison  being  drawn  between  its  inhabitants  and 
those  of  Asia  in  the  same  latitude.  For  example,  look  at  the  people  of  Africa, 
the  natives  of  Darfour,  Kordofan,  Boumeau,  and  in  N.  latitude  from  15°  to  25°, 
they  are  generally,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians, 
(juite  black,  with  woolly  hair;  whilst  the  Persians,  the  natives  of  the  Decean, 
in  India,  the  Birmese,  Siamese,  and  Chinese,  are  all  eithet  brown  or  eopp6»> 
coloured." 

The  different  customs  of  the  natives  of  hot  countries  in  different  parts,  in 
gard  to  clothing,  is  worthy  of  fiirther  remark. 
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Mr.  Moreioff  informs  me,  that  in  the  hot  region  of  the  Nubian  coast,  between 
the  Straits  of  Bakel-Mandah,  and  the  25th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  generally 
the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  natives  are  copper-coloured,  and  without 
the  negro  featares,  exposing  themselves  to  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun  with  un- 
covered heads ;  while,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  where  the  thermometer 
seldom  indicates  so  high  a  temperature,  they  most  carefully  cover  themselves. 
Their  complexion  is  a  light  copper  colour.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  missionary,  relates 
to  me,  that  in  South  Africa  he  had  observed  marked  distinction  of  complexion 
amongst  the  various  tribes ;  that  the  Kaffres,  Zeulas,  and  Buchwanas,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  were  black,  with  woolly  hair,  whilst  the  Wama- 
quas,  Bushmen,  and  Hottentots,  were  copper-coloured,  with  lank  straight  hair. 

In  now  bringino^  this  paper  to  a  termination,  I  must  offer  much  apology  for 
having  trespassed  at  such  length  on  the  patience  of  my  audience ;  althoughy 
from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  subject,  I  feel  that  I  have  rather  borrowed  from 
my  materials  than  exhausted  them.— /5i^. 
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TURPENTINE  IN  TETANUS. 

BT  JOHN  H.  DATTOir,  OF  SAO  HARBOR,  N.  T. 
[In  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor.] 

The  efficacy  of  Turpentine  in  Tetanus  is  mentioned  by  many  authors,  yet  as  it 
regards  the  quantity  and  the  length  of  time  it  may  with  safety  be  administered, 
they  are,  I  believe  generally  deficient.  To  supply  this  deficiency  (if  it  actually 
exist),  I  send  you  the  details  of  a  case  which  has  been  only  a  few  weeks  off  my 
hands.  H.  C.  a  colored  boy,  aet.  8  years,  sprained  his  back  a  few  days  before, 
while  carrying  a  pail  of  water.  March  I8th,  at  the  breakfast  table,  was  seized 
with  a  spasm,  which  was  called  by  his  parents  a  fit.  He  very  soon  recovered 
however,  and  played  about  during  the  day,  occasionally  complaining  of  pain  in 
his  back,  for  which  he  took  from  his  mother  in  the  evening,  tinct.  opii,  gutte  x. 

March  19th,  13  o'clock.  I  visited  him  for  the  first  time.  Found  the  disease 
fully  developed :  Rigidity  of  the  back  and  neck ;  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
pulse  90;  skin  hot;  bowels  constipated  and  flattened ;  jaws  could  only  be  opened 
half  an  inch ;  slight  difficulty  of  deglutition ;  spasm  every  fifteen  minutes,  &c. 
Being  three  miles  from  home,  and  having  no  blistering  salve  with  me,  ordered  a 
mustard  paste,  four  inches  wide,  the  whole  length  of  the  spine;  eastor  oil  ^ss. 
ttatim;  spts.  terebinth  5Jm  every  half  hour;  pills  opii,  camphor,  sub-mur., 
hydrarg,  a.  &.  gr.  i,  ipecac,  gr.  ss.,  to  be  giyen  every  two  hours. 

20th,  12  o^clock,  m.  Oil  caused  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels ;  no  other  alter- 
ation :  medicine  to  be  continued,  with  orders  to  increase  the  turpentine,  should 
the  spasm  be  more  severe,  and  decrease  if  it  subsided. 

21st.  Sent  for  at  5  o'clock,  a.m.,  as  he  had  a  very  severe  spasm.  Found  him, 
however,  much  the  same ;  stomach  rejects  the  turpentine :  twice  the  quantity  to 
be  thrown  up  the  rectum  every  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  hour,  the  same  quantity,  by  the 
mouth  every  4th ;  also  to  be  rubbed  on  the  spine  frequently ;  a  laxative  enema. 
5  o'clock,  P.M.,  continued  the  same,  with  perhaps  a  little  lighting  of  the  counte- 
nance, enema  produced  a  large  evacation  of  the  bowels,  containing  three  tenia, 
five  or  six  inches  in  length.  Flax  seed  tea  ad  libitum^  slight  strangury  having 
set  in. 
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23d.  Mach  the  samoy  medicine  (except  the  calomelf  whibh  is  only  to  be  giren 
once  in  six  kours,  the  month  being'  slightly  touched)  to  be  continued. 

33d.  7,  P.M.,  rather  improTed ;  slept  well ;  passed  three  stools ;  urinates  freely : 
pulse  95 ;  deglutition  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  saliyation :  tihct.  opii,  guttie 
XX.,  instead  of  the  pills,  as  he  cannot  swallow  them ;  turpentine  5ij*9  by  injection 
every  3  hours,  as  the  stomach  rejects  it  altogether ;  and  the  rubbing  on  the  spine 
eontinued.    5  o'clock,  p.m.,  same. 

34th.  9  o'clock,  a.m.,  pulse  100;  spasm  slightly  increased  ;  passed  a  scyba- 
lous stool,  containing  five  teenia :  tinct.  opli,  guttse  x,  to  his  added  to  each  enema* 

35th.  Spasm  less ;  pulse  same ;  reduce  the  tinct.  opii :  gnttam  x,  calomel  gt.  t, 
every  13  hours,  to  keep  up  salivation. 

36th.    Spasm  less ;  pulse  95,  weak ;  laxative  enema. 

37th.    Improving.    Discontinue  calomel ;  passed  a  stool  containing  three  tffinia« 

27th,  S8th,  39th,  sick  myself,  and  did  not  visit  him.  On  the  30th,  however, 
fouiid  him  much  improved,  and  learned  from  his  mother  that  she  bad  gradually 
decreased  the  medicine,  and  now  gave  only  an  enema  of  turpentine  ^Jm  tinct* 
opii  X  drops,  in  four  hours.  ^ 

April  3d.  Less  rigidity;  no  spasm;  slight  twinging,  when  asleep  excepted. 
From  this  date  the  enemata  were  used  less  and  less  until  finally  abandoned  alto* 
gether.  The  same  plan  of  treatment  has  succeeded  in  two  other  cases  in  m  j 
practice,  and  in  a  number  of  others  treated  by  other  physicians.  I  do  not  relate 
.  tbis  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  belief,  in  any  quarter,  that  turpentine  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  specific  for  ibis  terrible  diseascrbut  simply  to  show  the  extent  lo 
^hich  the  remedy  may  be  pushed  without  injurious  effect;  and  for  myself  should 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  much  more  freely  if  I  thought  it  required. 

PENEtRATiNG  WOUND  OF  THE   COLON  AND  SPLEEN  WITH  SUB- 
SEQUENT LOS«  OF  THE  RIGHT  TESTICLE.* 

The  subject,  the  examination  of  whose  body  is  here  reported,  received,  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  a  wound  in  the  left  side,  just  under  the  last  false  rib,  about  two 
or  three  inches  anterior  to  the  spine,  which  went  through  his  body  and  passed 
out  near  the  same  point  on  die  opposite  side,  penetrating  in  its  course  the  curve 
of  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  and  passed-  on  through  the  parietes  of  the  opposite 
side  without  wounding  any  other  organ.  For  eighteen  months  after  the  recep- 
tion of  the  wound  he  was  troubled  with  an  artificial  anus,  durinof  which  time  he 
had  no  discharge  by  the  natural  way,  except  when  injections  were  given  him. 
The  faeces  passed  througb  both  openings  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  until 
the  wound  healed.  Shortly  after  the  wound  in  each  side  healed,  he  was  attacked 
with  psoas  abscess  on  the  right  side,  which  discharged  itself  into  the  right  side 
of  the  scrotum,  and  the  right  testicle  took  on  inflammatory  action,  suppurated, 
and  was  entirely  destroyed;  the  other  testicle  was  not  perceptibly  affected. 
Immediately  after  thebealing  of  this  abscess  the  patient  imagined  that  he  had  a 
collection  of  pus  in  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen,  for  the  relief  of  which  he 
insiste(j.pn  his  physician  to  tap  him,  which  he  did  just  at  the  superior  edge,  of 
symphysis  pubis,  but  found  no  pus.  There  quickly  followed  a  most  anomalous 
feature  in  the  history  of  this  man's  maladies;  viz.,  a  discharge  of  part  of  his 
faeces  per  urethra  nearly  every  tiiUe  he  urinated :  this  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 
.    He  had  frequent  attacks  of  difficulty  of  urinating,  which  he  relieved  by  drink- 

*  Report  of  a  Post  Mortem  exarainntion,  made  in  S4ielby  County,  TenTiessee.  Bj  Dra. 
Samuel  Bond,  Thonia^  H.  Bayless  and  Washington  Bond,  August  I4ib,  1837.  Reported 
hy  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Bityless. 
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ing  spirits.  Sabject  to  attacks  of  plearisy  both  before  and  after  the  reception  of 
his  wound.  From  being  brave,  ferocious,  and  energetic,  as  he  was  before  he 
received  his  wound,  he  became  timid,  fearful,  and  petulent,  and  continued  thus 
nntil  he  died ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  Moses  Batten 
was  not  the  same  man  he  used  to  be.  He  was  for  twenty  years  before  his  death 
a  man  of  very  intemperate  habits,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  period  of  the  attack 
which  terminated  his  life.  There  are  two  other  points  worthy  of  notice  before 
we  go  on  to  a  report  of  the  appearances  of  the  different  organs  of  his  body  upon 
dissection.  First,  his  venereal  propensities  were  much  greater  after  the  loss  of 
his  right  testicle  than  before,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sexual  embrace  to  a 
fuller  extent  than  he  did  before.  Second,  his  wife  was  pregnant  at  the  time. 
She  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  enjoyed  fine  health,  and  was  perfectly  regular 
in  her  catamenial  discharges  for  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life,  yet  she 
never  conceived  again,  although  his  intercourse  with  her  was  more  frequent 
than  before. 

Some  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  which  resulted  in  death,  Dr, 
Bond  was  called  to  visit  him;  he  had  been  previously  attended  by  a  "Thomp-* 
sonian.'*  Found  him  labouring  under  ?reat  gastric  irritation,  ejecting  a  muco- 
purulent matter;  some  pain  in  the  left  side,  slight  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium. 
The  circulation  was  but  little  disturbed — the  pulse  being  from  78  to  84  per 
minute.  Respiration  was  attended  with  a  crepitous  rattle,  and  an  intolerable 
sensation  of  suffocation.  It  was  also  marked  by  fits  of  an  entire  suspension  of 
breathing,  which  continued  sometimes  for  half  a  minute  or  more,  always  suc- 
ceeded by  a  deep  spasmodic  inspiration.  These  fits  recurred  at  regular  intervals 
until  near  the  hour  of  dissolution,  when  respiration  became  short  and  frequent. 
The  pulse  was  not  affected  by  the  irregular  action  of  the  lungs.  Bowels  torpid— 
discharging  matter  similar  to  that  thrown  from  the  stomach. 

Post  mortem  examination, — Upon  opening  th^  cheSt,  the  first  thing  that  par* 
tlcularly  struck  onr  attention  was  the  enlarged  and  indurated  appearance  of  the 
left  lung;  also  the  pleura  costalis  and  pleura  pulmonalis  were  attached  by  strong 
and  numerous  bands  of  coagulable  lymph ;  the  pleura  pulmonalis  was  also 
attached  to  the  diaphragm  at  numerous  points  by  coagulable  lymph;  and,  on 
opening  the  pericardium,  there  was  considerable  hypertrophy  of  th^  heart  visible ; 
it  was  also  universally  covered  with  a  coat  of  coagulable  lymph  as  thick  as  a 
knife  blade,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  pericardium  was  as  rough  almost  as  a 
cow's  tongue,  perfectly  studded  with  coagulable  lymph ;  there  were  many  points 
of  strong  adhesion  between  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  fbund  to  be  very 
much  indurated  and  enlarged  ;  left  lobe  natural,  except  several  points  of  attach- 
ment between  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  iand  liver,  and  between  the  diaphragm 
and  liver,  by  coagulable  lymph.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  generally  very 
much  thickened  and  vascular,  and  there  were  many  points  of  attachment  between 
it  and  the  liver ;  it  was  also  strongly  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  by 
coagulable  lymph :  upon  opening  the  stomach  we  fbund  it  to  contain  about  a  gill 
of  muco-purulent  matter,  and  its  mucous  coat  was  very  much  thickened  and 
inflamed,  and  the  whole  mucous  surface  presented  a  perfect  granulating  and 
suppurative  surface.  The  patient  always  contended  that  his  spleen  sloughed  off* 
and  came  away  after  he  received  his  wound,  and  upon  examination  for  it  we 
could  not  find  the  spleen,  nor  even  a  part  of  it,  nor  were  there  any  remains  to  be 
seen  of  the  splenic  artery  or  veins.  One  other  point  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  liver  which  should  have  been  mentioned  before,  was  the  extreme  enlarge^ 
meat  of  the  right  and  left  lateral  ligaments,  which  were  as  large  as  a  man's 
finger,  and  very  brittle ;  when  broken,  the  iVactured  surface  was  very  irregular. 
The  intestines,  generally,  were  venr  much  inflamed,— attached  to  the  abdomen 
at  numerous  points  by  coagulable  lymph,  and  attached  to  each  other  in  piany 
places;  also  the  colon  was  attached  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  where  it 
had  been  wounded.  It  was  also  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  by  a  small 
point,  and  we  found  a  small  hole  about  the  size  of  a  large  goose-quill  leading 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  attachment  and  opening  accounts  for  the  diseharge 
of  his  feces  per  urethra*    The  meisentery  and  omentum  were  very  much  inflamed 
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and  thickened ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  omentum  had  come  away  daring  the 
healing  of  the  wound  in  his  side. 

There  seem  to  be  four  points  of  considerable  interest  in  this  case.  First,  the 
great  length  of  time  this  man  survived  the  loss  of  his  spleen,  which  was  eleven 
years.  I  know  not  of  any  case  on  record  of  such  long  standing.  Second,  was 
the  loss  of  his  spleen  the  cause  of  that  change  of  disposition,  nom  the  courage 
and  fury  of  a  lion,  to  the  submission  and  timidity  of  a  Iamb  ?  Third,  upon  what 
physiological  principle  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  after  the  loss  of  one  testicle 
his  venereal  propensities  and  enjoyment  were  so  much  increased.  And,  fifthly, 
why  his  embraces  were  unfruitful! — Transylvania  Joum,  of  Med, 

A  BONELESS  ARM. 

A  case  like  the  following,  if  not  extremely  rare,  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  worthy  and  industrious  provision  dealer  in  Derne  street,  now 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  in  his  eighteenth  year  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  right 
humerous  fractured  nearly  in  the  middle.  He  was  holding,  under  disadvantages, 
an  enraged  cow  by  the  horns:  in  some  unexpected  movement  of  the  unruly  ani- 
mal, both  fell,  and  the  bone  of  his  right  arm  was  broken  in  the  fall.  Under  the 
care  of  a  judicious  surgeon,  a  reunion  was  favourably  going  on;  but  before  the 
curative  process  had  been  completed,  Mr.  Brown  accidentally  had  another  fall, 
and  broke  open  the  old  fracture  again.  Notwithstanding  a  most  vigilant  and  un- 
tiring devotion  to  the  injured  limb,  the  divided  extremities  would  not  adhere; 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  medical  attendant,  the  shaft  of  each  part  of  the  divided 
bone  began  to  diminish  in  size,  and  shorten  in  length.  By  a  gradual  action  of 
the  absorbents,  the  whole  of  the  arm  bone,  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow,  was 
at  length  completely  removed,  and  that  too  without  any  open  ulcer,  so  that  not  a 
single  vestige  of  it  was  left.  It  has  now  been  in  this  state  for  many  years,  and 
probably  will  remain  so  for  life.  As  there  never  will  be  a  deposition  of  bony 
matter  again  in  that  place,  nor  even  a  cartilaginous  or  a  condensed  ligamentous 
substitute,  which  will  materially  change  it  from  the  present  singular  condition. 

Mr.  Brown  presents  the  spectacle  of  one  short  arm  and  one  long  one.  The 
right  fore-arm'and  hand  are  of  a  size  to  correspond  with  the  sound  one  on  the 
left  side,  and,  under  certain  circumstances  are  equally  as  strong.  Ordinarily  the 
right  arm  swings  hither  and  thither,  like  a  thong  with  a  weight  at  the  extremity ; 
for  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  with  reference  to  the  division  above  the  elbow,  consti- 
tute a  pendulum,  oscillating  according  to  the  movements  of  the  body.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  push  with  the  defective  arm,  he  can  draw  a  burden  towards 
himself  with  it  as  strongly  and  tenaciously  as  with  the  other ;  and  in  so  doing, 
the  muscles  are  elongated,  so  that  the  arm  is  extended  to  its  original  length. 
When  the  resistance  is  removed,  the  muscles  instantly  shorten  themselves  about 
six  inches.  To  show  the  perfect  non-resistance  of  the  apparatus  of  muscles, 
arteries,  veins  and  nerves  in  the  soft,  boneless  space,  we  saw  him  twist  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  the  other  evening,  twice  round,  which  consequently  presented  the 
strange  anomaly  of  having  all  the  apparatus  of  the  arm  twisted  like  the  strands 
of  a  rope.  In  that  state  the  pulsations  of  the  brachial  artery  and  all  its  branches 
and  ramifications  could  be  felt  under  the  finger,  though  pass^ing  in  gyrations,  like 
a  winding  stair-case,  twice  round  the  soft,  unresisting  fleshy  mass. 

Under  any  aspect  in  which  this  curiosity  may  be  viewed,  either  by  the  anato- 
mist or  the  philosopher,  the  resources  of  nature,  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  she  conducts  the  concealed  functions  of  a  living  body,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting.— ^&«/on  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum, 

POWER  OF  R^^SISTiVNCE  IN  THE  LIVING  SKULL. 

>  A  boy,  five  years  old,  a  sou  of  Mr.  Marston,  a  farmer  on  Long  Island,  in  the 
harbbr  of  Boston,  fell  accidentally,  in  following  his  father  by  the  side  of  an  ox- 
team,  with  his  head  exactly  in  the  rut  of  the  cart  path,  forward  of  the  wheel. 
Before  Mr.  Marston  could  possibly  snatch  the  child  from  the  dreadfully  impending 
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danger,  a  heavy  hay-^art  wheel,  having  a  thick,  hroad  iron  tire,  rolled  directly 
over  his  child's  head — risingr  np  over  the  space  between  the  crown  and  the  ear, 
and  down  to  the  ground  again  from  the  temple.  The  agonized  father  ran  with 
the  supposed  mutilated,  if  not  dead,  body  to  the  house.  On  examination,  by  the 
mother,  the  scalp  was  found  to  be  cut  by  the  edge  of  the  tire,  as  though  a  knifb 
had  been  drawn  over  it,  yet  little  or  no  blood  flowed—- showing  the  white  bone 
below.  As  no  injury  of  the  skull  could  be  detected,  she  closed  the  external 
wound  with  a  simple  dressing,  which  kept  the  edges  in  juxta-position.  The  boy 
exhibited  considerable  confusion,  but  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  delirium,  and 
occasionally  vomited  blood  for  about  a  week.  He  also  bled  at  the  mouth  and 
nose.  It  is  plain,  therefore  that  the  blood  thrown  from  the  stomach  was  twallwed 
from  time  to  time.  At  the  end  of  six  days  the  little  fellow  was  quite  restored, 
and  we  rarely  see  a  finer  specimen  of  robust,  juvenile  health  and  happiness,  than 
in  the  person  of  this  hard-headed  hoy. — lb, 

TARTAR  EMETIC  IN  HYPROPS  ARTICULI. 

(From  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  treatment  of  effusion  into  tbe  joints  by  tartar  emetic^  in  large  doses,  is  aix 
improvement  which  we  owe  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Gimelle. 

We  shall  here  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  few  general  points  in  the  treats 
ment,  in  anUeipation  of  the  work  which  M.  Gimelle  is  about  to  publish  on  this . 
subject.  Since  the  period  when  he  first  became  aware  of  the  great  advantage  ta 
be  derived  from  tartar  emetic  in  this  disease,  he  has  treated  twenty-two  patients 
in  this  manner,  and  all  have  been  cured.  The  efficacy  of  the  remedy  was  the 
same  in  every  case;  the  differences  in  the  seat  of  the  disease,  in  the  age,  sex, 
constitution,  or  temperament  of  the  patient,  in  tbe  cause  of  the  effusion,  or  in  its 
tendency  to  be  acute  or  chronic,  seemed  to  have  no  influence  on  the  cure,  which, 
in  every  case,  was  speedy.  The  tartar  emetic  was  never  administered  during 
more  than  eighteen  days  in  succession,  and  the  dose  never  exceeded  sixteen  grains 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Its  first  effect  was  soothing,  and  it  made  the  pain  cease 
almost  immediately.  The  improvement  was  obviously  more  speedy  whenever  it. 
was  borne  by  the  digestive  organs,  and  caused  neither  vomiting  nor  purging. 

In  almost  every  case  these  symptoms  came  on  during  the  first  days  of  the  em-, 
ployment  of  the  medicine,  which,  nevertheless,  was  ultimately  tolerated.  When 
these  evacuations  had  ceased,  in  some  instances  there  was  an  increased  activity 
in  one  or  more 'of  the  secretions,  such  as  profuse  sweats,  or  ptyaliam. 

The  exhibition  of  the  medicine  was  often  followed  by  a  slight  feveriehness, 
which  sometimes  lasted  until  night.  The  application  of  leeches  at  the  comv 
mencement  was  useful,  in  cases  where  the  inflammatory  symptoms  were  very 
intense.    At  the  same  time  poultices  were  employ^,  with  or  without  laudanum. 

The  food  was  proportioned  to  the  appetite  of  the  patients ;  on  an  average,  they 
ate  a  quarter  of  the  hospital  full  diet,  or  its  equivalent.  Wine,  was  given  when- 
ever it  was  not  contra-indjcated  by  the  general  state  of  the  patient.  All  kinds  of 
food  were  given,  without  selection ;  raw  food,  however,  mqst  be  avoided — such 
as  fruit,  or  salad,  and  acids;  for  instance,  vinegar  and  lemon-juice. 

Opium  was  given  for  sleeplessness;  and  dandelion  tisane  sweetened  was  used 
in  every  case. 

Such  are  the  general  points.  We  will  now  give  the  details  of  three  cases 
treated  after  this  method,  by  M .  Gimelle,  in  the  syphilitic  wards  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  Two  of  them  (Picard  and  Demolombe)  are  still  detained  in  St.  Comers 
ward,  by  venereal  affections. 

Case  h-^Succeasive  Effusion  in  both  Knees, 

Claude  Picard,  a  soldier,  aged  .116,  of  a  lymphatic  constitution,  injured  by  syphi- 
lis, came  into  St.  Comes  ward  on  the  13th  of  July,  1837.  His  disease  was  caries 
o(the  nasal  bones,  produced  by  the  venereal  virus.  His  right  leg  had  been  crushed 
by  a  fell  from  his  horse,  so  that  he  could  not  walk  without  a  wooden  leg.  After 
he  had  been  in  the  ward  a  fortnight,  he  was  seized  With  pain  in  the  right  knee. 
In  the  morning,  after  putting  on  his  wooden  leg,  he  tried  to  get  out  of  bed;  but 
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he  had  hardly  put  it  on  the  ground,  when  the  pain  came  on  so  violently  that  he 
was  obliged  to  get  into  bed  again.  Tn  a  Bhort  time  there  was  a  considerable 
swelling  of  the  knee,  without  change  of  colour  in  the  skin;  the  part,  too,  was 
hotter.  The  pain  was  lancinating,  and  was  present  only  when  the  patient  moved. 
The  swelling  increased,  and  there  was  evident  fluctuation. 

For  twenty  days  the  patient  was  treated  with  antiphlogistics  and  emollients ; 
thirty  leeches  were  applied,  and  two  blisters,  ad  well  as  poultices  with  and  witk- 
out  laudanum ;  but  no  improvement  took  place. 

The  tartar  emetic  was  now  administered,  and  it  was  given  for  eleven  days  run- 
ning, in  the  following  doses : 

First  day 4  grains. 

Second  day    •        •        •        •  •        •        6    do* 

Third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  •        .        8    do. 

Seventh  day  .        ;        .        .         •        .       10    do. 

Eighth,  ninth,  tenths  and  eleventh  days  .       12    do. 

For  the  first  three  days  the  medicine  caused  slight  feverishness,  very  frequent 
vomiting,  and  abundant  purging.  The  improvement  in  the  knee  was  remarkable, 
for  the  pain  had  entirely  ceased. 

On  the  following  days  the  medicine  was  borne  by  the  stomach,  and  no  longer 
caused  purging.  The  improvement  was  now  more  rapid;  the  serous  efifusion 
wa8  re-absorbed,  and  motion  was  soon  restored. 

On  the  twelfth'  day  the  .tartar  emetic  was  omitted ;  on  the  fifteenth  the  knee 
was  of  its  natural  size,  and  the  cure  was  complete. 

Ten  days  after  the  cure  of  the  right  knee  the  left  one  was  attacked.  This  time 
the  pain  began  about  two  inches  below  the  patella ;  it  was  lancinating,  and  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  former  one.  It  was  hardly  perceptible  when  the  patient  was 
in  bed,  but  increased  in  proportion  as  he  moved.  » 

At  the  end  of  three  days  it  passed  into  the  knee,  still  preserving  these  obarac- 
teristics.  The  application  of  fifteen  leeches  had  but  a  slight  efifect  on  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms ;  the  pain  remained  equally  intense,  the  knee  speedily  became 
larger,  and  there  was  evident  fluctuation.  M.  Gimelle  now  began  to  exhibit  the 
tartar  emetic,  and  continued  it  for  eight  days,  in  the  following  doses  :-^ 

First  day 4  grains. 

Second  day 6    do. 

Third  day 8    do. 

Fourth  day 10    do. 

Fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  days      .        .      12    do. 

As  before,  there  was  vomiting  and  purging  for  three  days,  during  which  period 
the  pain  ceased  and  improvement  began. 

'  On  the  following  days  the  tartar  emetic  was  borne,  and  the  patient  merely  ex- 
perienced slight  nausea ;  thvre  were  no  stools.  The  effusion  was  now  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  the  cure  was  perfect  two  or  three  days  after  the  medicine  had  been 
left  off. 

To  complete  the  history  of  this  case  we  must  add — 

Ist.  That  during  both  periods  of  the  treatment  with  tartar  emetic  the  patient's 
appetite  was  middling;  he  ate  quarter-diet,  and  drank  no  wine. 

9dly. — That  sleep  was  procured  by  opium. 

3dly.— That  the  patient  had  profuse  perspiration,  and  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva :  the  quantity  of  urine  remained  the  same. 

Case  II. — Effusion  into  ike  Elbow  JoinU 

A  man  named  Clavel,  aged  47,  of  lymphatic  temperament,  and  a  medium  con- 
stitution, who  had  had  several  venereal  affections,  was  admitted  into  St.  Gome's 
ward. 

The  patient  complained  of  having  had  a  pain  in  his  right  elbow  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  without  any  cause  that  he  knew  of.  The  pain  had  increased  gradually, 
particularly  when  the  joint  was  moved,  and  this  at  last  became  impossible;  thdre 
was  swelling  without  redness ;  increased  heat ;  want  of  appetite ;  sleeplessness. 

The  symptoms  were  Che  same  when  the  patient  wa^  admitted  into  the  ward ;  to 
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wbich  we  may  add,  that  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  elbow,  and  upon  the  sides  of 
the  olecranon,  there  were  two  round  and  fluctuating  tumors,  which  were  painful 
when  touched. 

M.  Gimelle's  diagnosis  was^  that  it  was  a  case  of  effusion  into  the  hamero 
cubital  joint. 

For  ten  days  successive  trial  was  made  of  antiphlogistics  (such  as  leeches, 
and  poultices  both  with  and  without  laudanum)  blisters  on  various  spots,  and 
mercurial  and  hydriodated  frictions.  These  remedies  were  useless,  excepting 
that  the  antiphlogistics  somewhat  soothed  the  pain.  The  tartar  emetic  was  then 
exhibited  for  eight  days  in  the  following  doses : — 

First  day 4  grains. 

Second  day      ...••..        6    do. 

Third  day 8    do. 

Fourth  day 10    do. 

Fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  days       .        .  12    do. 

The  medicine  was  borne  perfectly  well,  and  was  omitted  on  the  ninth  day. 
There  were  neither  vomitings  nor  copious  stools,  in  spite  of  the  food  which  was 
allowed  the  patient  The  improvement  was  very  rapid,  and  the  cure  was  complete 
on  the  tenth  day. 

Cask  III. — Effusion  into  the  Knee. 

Joseph  Demolombe,  a  soldier,  of  strong  constitution,  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, who  had  suffered  from  the  venereal  disease,  was  admitted  into  St.  Gome's 
ward  on  the  8th  of  January,  1838.  He  was  labouring  under  effusion  into  the 
knee,  which  had  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  without  any  apparent  cause. 
The  swelling  began  without  pain,  which  did  not  come  on  till  the  fourth  day.  It 
was  intermittent,  and  was  felf  when  the  patient  moved  the  limbs. 

When  Demolombe  was  admitted,  the  knee  had  become  of  enormous  size,  and 
and  there  was  manifest  fluctuation.  The  general  reaction  was  intense.  For  the 
first  three  days  nothing  was  done  but  applying  poultices  to  the  knee.  On  the 
fourth  day  twenty  leeches  were- put  on.  On  the  fifth  day  the  pain  was  relieved, 
but  the  knee  was  as  large  as  before.  On  the  sixth  day  two  blisters  were  ap- 
plied.   The  size  of  the  knee  did  not  lessen  on  the  two  subsequent  days. 

The  employment  of  the  tartar  emetic  was  now  began,  and  was  continiied  for 
five  days,  in  the  following  doses : — 

First  and  second  days 4  grains. 

Third  and  fourth  days      .        .        .        .        .        6    do. 
Fifth  day 8    do. 

The  patient  vomited  several  times  on  the  first  day,  but  not  at  all  on  the  follow- 
ing ones.  On  the  third  day  there  were  frequent  and  copious  stools,  which  ceased 
entirely  on  the  fourth. 

On  the  sixth  day  (which  was  the  30th  of  January)  the  swelling  had  diminished 
by  four-fifths,  and  the  disease  was  clearly  getting  well. 

The  bystanders  now  requested  M.  Gimelle  to  omit  the  tartar  emetic,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  remedy. 
M.  Gimelle  readily  granted  their  request,  as  he  did  not  see  any  danger  to  the 
patient  in  do  doing. 

The  medicine  was  omitted  on  the  20th,  2l8t,  and  22d  of  January.  On  the 
20th  and  2l6t,  the  improvement  continued  ;  on  the  23d,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  was  stationary.  On  the  23d,  M.  Gimelle  and  the  bystanders  agreed  that  the 
malady  was  aggravated.  On  the  24th,  the  medicine  was  again  administered  in 
the  dose  of  four  grains,  which  produced  vomiting  and  abundant  stools. 

On  the  25th  and  26th,  the  medicine  was  administered  in  the  same  dose,  but 
was  not  fbllowec)  by  any  evacuation.  At  this  period  there  was  no  longer  any 
fluid  in  the  synovial  membrane.  The  patient  walked  for  a  considerable  time 
without  feeling  pain,  or  augmenting  the  symptoms;  only,  on  pressing  the  joint 
strongly  from  above  downwanis,  a  slight  relaxation  could  be  felt  in  the  paits  of 
the  synovial  membrane  which  are  extended  over  the  sjdes  of  the  patella. 

'  From  the  27th  to  the  30th  of  January,  the  patient  walked  about  every  day ;  he 
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ato  and  drank  as  usaal,  and  felt  neither  pain  nor  uneasiness  in  the  knee.  Never- 
theless, the  symptom  above  mentioned  still  remained. 

On  the  Slst  of  January  and  Ist  of  February,  the  tartar  emetic  was  again  ad* 
ministered  in  foar-grain  doses.  There  were  slight  vomitings  on  the  first  day 
only.  On  the  ^d  of  February  the  remedy  was  discontinued.  On  the  5tfay 
Demolombe  was  entirely  cured,  after  having  taken  42  grains  of  tartar  emetic  at 
three  different  periods,  the  dose  having  never  been  more  than  eight  grains  in  any 
one  day. 

In  this  patient  the  tartar  emetic  never  pioduced  any  feverishness ;  nor  were 
there  sweats,  nor  more  abundant  spitting  than  usual.  His  sleep  was  always 
good,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  opium.  Demolobe's  appetite  did  not 
&1,  and  he  continued  to  eat  quarter-diet,  and  to  drink  wine. — Frtm  the  Crozetie 
dea  Hopitaux  of  Feb.  8th,  1838. 

[It  strikes  us,  that  had  purging  b^en  added  to  the  other  antiphlogistic  remedies 
employed  before  the  administration  of  the  tartar  emetic,  the  usis  of  so  distressing 
a  .medicine  might  perhaps  have  been  dispensed  with.— -TRAiraLATOK.] 


PHYSICO-MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS, 

An  extraordinary  movement  has  been  made  in  this  body,  it  will  be  perceived, 
by  reading  the  accompanying  resolution.  In  a  paper  of  thai  city,  called  the  "  True 
American,"  an  article  appeared  on  the  17th  of  April,  entitled,  ^^  Sight  given  to  the 
bom  blind,^^  which  has  been  copied  extensively  all  over  the  Union.  It  seems 
that  Dr.  Luzenberg  operated  on  a  Seminole  woman  for  cataract,  who  was  not 
totally  btind,  as  has  been  represented  ;  but  now,  according  to  a  report  signed  by 
eight  eminent  phyaicians  and  surgeons  of  that  city,  *^  the  vision  in  her  left  eye  is 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  that  of  her  right  eye  manifestly  impaired."  Instead^ 
therefore,  of  restoring  a  blind  person  to  sight,  he  has  actually  made  the  unfortu^ 
nate  subject  of  his  surgical  manoeuvrings  no  better.  But  it  aeejpas  Dr«  h.  was 
fully  aware  of  all  this,  although  sanctioning  the  publication  which  declared  him  to 
have  achieved  a  great  triumph  in  ophthalmic  surgery.  Of  the  nature  of  the  charges 
which  finally  led  to  his  expulsion,  we  have  not  yet  been  advised.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  case  analogous  to  one  brought  before  the  Mass.  Medical 
Society,  two  years  ago,  which  eventuated  in  the  expulsion  of  a  fellow. — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum, 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  on  the  9th  June,  1838, 
at  an  unusually  numerous  meeting  of  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of  New 
Orleans. 

"  Whereas,  after  a  patient  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  Dr.  Charles  A.  Luzenberg,  and  of  the  testimony  adduced  by  him 
in  his  defence,  it  is  the  solemn  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Physico-Medical  Society,  that  he  stands  fully  convicted  of  conduct  and  practices 
at  once  immoral,  ungentlemanly,  and  empirical*— Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that 
said  Dr.  Charles  A.' Luzenberg,  a  graduate  of  Jeflferson  Medical  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia, be  expelled  from  this  Society,  and  that  his  expulsion  he  published  in 
all  the  medical  journals  of  the  Union,  and  communicated  to  all  the  medical  soci- 
eties of  the  same."     By  order  of  the  Society,  H.  Davidson,  President^ 

A  true  copy— J.  M.  W.  Picton,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary^ 

Attest— -C.  F.  Snowpbn,  Corresponding  Secretary^ 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  AND  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Ever  being  organized,  but  never  fully  organized  and  placed  upon  any  thing 
like  a  permanent  footing,  ^eems  to  be  the  fate  of  nearly  all  th^  institutions  of  the 
country  intended  for  instruction. — Change  and  revolution,  but  not  often  progres- 
sion, is  the  course  of  most  of  them.    Universities,  which  are  meagre  unities ; — Col- 
leges, which  do  not  deserve  to  be  considered  as  grammar  schools ; — are  the  titles  by 
which  the  people  of  these  States  voluntarily  deceive  themselves.    A  legislature 
displaysvast  liberality  in  multiplying  charters,  and  thus  dividing  and  distracting 
the  patronage  of  the  friepds  of  learning,  without  adding  the  substantial  aid  of 
pecuniary  endowment.    A  literary  £t  seizes  upon  some  dozen  of  worthy  cits  and 
they  erect  themselves  into  trustees  of  a  college,  ask  fur  and  obtain  a  charter,  and 
forthwith  proceed  to  elect  professors  suitable  or  unsuitable,  here  or  there,  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  nearest  candidate,  or  suggestion  of  some  Solomon  of  their 
number.    One  of  them,  perhaps,  displays  commendable  liberality  in  giving  an  out- 
lot,  on  which  a  college  edifice  is  to  be  erected ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  a 
prospectus  is  issued,  in  which,  with  the  title  of  the  institution,  are  a  list  of  its 
trustees   and   professors,  and  magnificent  views  of  its-  superior  advantages. 
Some  simple  minded  man  who  has  written  an  essay  for  a  magazine,  or  taught 
school  reputably  in  his  native  town,  yields  to  the  invitation  sent  from  the 
governors  of  the  new  college^  and  accepts  the  appointment  of  professor.    Only 
think,  exclaims  the  wife,  my  good  man  is  professor,  a  real  college  professor. 
Well :  the  worthy  Dominie  gives  up  his  school,  sells  his  little  property,  and  sets 
out  for  the  scene  of  his  futdre  greatness  and  labours.    But  alas !  on  his  anival 
he  finds  every  thing,'even  to  the  college  walls,  and,  still  more,  the  college  youths 
who  are  to  fill  it,  to  be  all  infutura — things  and  persons  yet  unseen  in  pouCy  but 
no  evidence  of  the  in  east.    It  may  be,  a  building  is  procured,  and  a  few  strag- 
gling students  are  caught  and  caged,  and  put  through  their  exercises. by  the  new 
professor,  and  some  of  his  luckless  associates.    But  the  novelty  is  soon  over; 
and  when  payment  of  salaries  becomes  a  question,  the  treasury  is  found  to  be 
empty; — the  students  paid  few  or  no  fees,  and  it  turns  out  that  the  confident 
assurances  of  great  success,  and  large  incomes  for  the  professors,  made  by  the 
college  founders  and  governors,  were  merely  intended  to  be  advertising  pufifs,  like 
those  for  Bear*s  Grease  or  Macassar  Oil,  which  ought  not  to  have  deceived 
any  one.    There  is  no  bond,  no  written  contract  between  the  parties,  and  the  dis- 
appointed professor  is  left  to  pack  up  and  be  off  to  some'  other  new  college, 
which  brags  still  more  than  the  one  he  is  on  the  point  of  leaving,  and  which 
agrees  to  add  a  new  branch  of  science  to  that  which  he  had  before  been  an- 
nounced to  teach.    That  he  may  not  this  time  be  deceived  he  affects  the  sceptic, 
and  deducts  one  half  from  the  gross  sum  which  he  is  told  he  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ceive, from  the  number  of  students  who  positively  will  enrol  themselves.    He 
goes  to  college  the  second,  which  has  actually  an  edifice,  unfurnished  however 
with  books  or  apparatus ;  and  he  finds  himself,  afler  the  first  session,  much  in  the 
same  situation  as  he  was  before.    No  longer  hoping,  but  reckless,  he  travels 
from  city  to  village,  and  from  village  to  city,  professing  to  teach  and  receiving  pro- 
fessions of  support,  which  end,  as  they  began — in  words.     His  temper  becomes 
soured,  even  if  his  habits  are  not  deteriorated,  and  he  feels  his  intellectual  powers 
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to  be  on  the  wane,  not  so  much  from  age  and  over  exertion,  as  from  disappoint- 
ment and  want  of  methodical  exercise. 

If  the  new  scheme  be  of  a  medical  college,  it  is  usually  concocted  by  physicians 
who  take  the  most  conspicuous  posts  in  it  themselyes.  Failure,  here,  need  not 
excite  any  particular  sympathy,  since  the  parties  are  on  the  spot,  and  supposed  to 
be  cognizant  of  all  the  manceuvres,  intrigues,  and  difficulties  in  the  casei.  But 
when  a  medical  man  is  invited  from  a  distance  to  take  office,  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  thus  enlightened ;  and  if  he  accept  he  is  in  danger  of  running  nearly 
the  same  course  as  that  of  the  poor  Dominie.  In  some  respects  he  is  to  be  pitied 
still  more  than  this  latter ;  for  besides  the  disruption  of  family  ties,  he  leares 
behind  him  a  dear  and  esteemed  circle  of  friends  to  whom,  and  to  their  families, 
he  has  been  the  physician  and  friend,  and  not  seldom  counsellor  in  their  various 
cares  and  vexations.  Many  years  mustelapse,  even  under  favourable  circumstances, 
before  he  can  hope  to  establish  in  another  place  similar  relations  with  another 
circle : — he  may  not  unlikely  fail  ever  to  renew  such  connexions.  He  cannot 
after  a  lapse  of  time  do  so,  even  though  he  should  return  to  the  place  of  his  first 
habitation.  He  will  find  a  successor  in  the  sick  chamber,  and  the  confidences, 
once  his,  transferred  to  another.  The  change  was  gradually,  perhaps  reluctantly, 
made,  but  it  is  now  effectual  and  cannot  be  undone. 

After  these  incidental  remarks,  we  may  say,  which  we  do  with  perfect  since- 
rity, that  no  one  of  the  associations  or  transfers  which  we  as  journalists 
record,  has  served  as  a  text.  From  week  to  week  almost  throughout  the 
year,  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  every  kind,  one  is  led  by  accounts  of  re- 
signations and  appointments  into  the  train  of  thought  to  which  we  have  given 
words  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Albany  Medical  Oolleoe. — ^The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
to  professorships  in  this  new  institution  :  Ebenezer  Young,  M.D.,  James 
H.  Armsby,  M.D.,  David  M.  Reese,  M.D.,  Alden  Maich,  M.D.,  Henry  Green, 
M.D.,  David  McLachlan,  M.D.,  Thomas  Hun,  M.D.,  Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  hold, 
respectively,  the  chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History;  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Surgery;  Obstetrics;  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy ;  Institutes  of  Medicine ;  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

We  have  but  one  wish  just  now  to  express  respecting  this  school :— It  is,  that 
Dr.  Reese  will  take  the  trouble  of  informing  himself  about  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  ill  general,  and  the  real  creed  of  the  phrenologists,  before  he  thinks  of 
slandering  them,  by  misrepresenting  their  views,  and  by  causeless  accusations, 
as  he  has  done  in  two  of  his  published  works. 

'  Medical  College  of  Richmond,  Va. — A  medical  departmment  of  the 
Hampden  Sidney  College  has  been  established  in  Richmond,  in  which  lectures 
will  be  given  during  a  period  between  the  5th  of  November  and  the  last  of 
March.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this  attempt  to  extend  the  usual  length  of  the 
medical  session  spoken  of  in  terms  of  discouragement  by  a  contemporary  journal 
of  this  city,  and  in  which  we  met,  a  month  before,  with  the  expression  of"  Uto- 
pian^' applied  to  all  such  attempts,  when  it  was  speaking  of  the  change  in  the 
arrangements  and  organization  of  the  Georgia  Medical  School.  Doubtless  if 
every  medical  writer  and  teacher  thinks  an  iextension  of  the  present  period  of 
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foot  months  to  be  a  hazardDOs  experiment  and  "  Utopian/'  it  will  remain  nnat> 
tempted.  Bat  if  ench  extension  be  plainly  required,  as  it  is  in  the  opinion  of 
nineteen-twentteths  of  well  informed  and  impartial  observers,  onght  not  every 
school  at  once  to  set  about,  in  place  of  setting  itself  against,  this  reform.  No 
teacher  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  of  the  institutes  of  medicine ;  nor  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  surgery ;  nor  of  anatomy,  special  and  general ;  nor  of  chemis- 
try, general  and  medical ;  can  do  himself,  or  the  subject,  or  his  auditors,  justice 
in  a  course  of  lectures  of  four  months  only. 

UNryaBSiTf  of  the  Citt  or  New  York. — ^The  chairs  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  this  institution  are  nearly  filled.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  announce 
its  complete  organization. 

Dr.  MusSEt,  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  Surgery 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Dr.  M.  is  able  and  Zealous,  and  deserves 
success. 

Dr.  Smith  of  Baltiikiore  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  Transylvania  University.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  who 
held  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  has  been  transferred  to  that  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy,  and  the  vacancy  thus  left  by  him  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Peter  of  Lexington. 

JBrrsRsoN  Medical  College  o^  PHiLAdEL^du. — ^Under  the  new  charter 
and  organization  of  this  institution,  to  which  we  referred  in  a  former  number  of 
the  "  Intelligeocer,"^  all  the  officers  ceased  to  exist  as  such,  except  the  old  trus- 
tees, who  were  continued  by  the  new  charted.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary 
to  appoint  professors  to  the  vacant  chairs.  All  the  former  professors  Were  ac- 
cordingly unanimously  re-elected.— .American  Medical  Intelligencer, 


Jin  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  ^nirndl  Magnetism.  By  the  Barok 
DupOTET  DE  Sennevoy.— With  an  Appendix,  containing  Reports  of 
British  Practitioners  in  Favour  of  the  Science.  London.  Pp.  188, 
12mo. 

This  is  a  convenient,  one  might  say  a  nseful,  manual  on  Animal  Magnetism* 
The  author  is  ardent  and  zealous,  and  yet,  what  cannot  be  said  of  many  transat- 
lantic magnetisors,  seems  to  be  honest  als6  in  his  expositions.  The  work  is  iii 
part  historical  and  retrospective ;  in  part  nar^tive  of  events  of  the  day ;  and,  to 
some  extent,  speculative  and  hypothetical  on  what  may  yet  be  seen  and  proved. 
Of  the  marvellous,  or  rather  miraculous,  part  of  the  system,  we  hate  already  ex- 
pressed our  *opiifion-^impIiedly  at  least— in  the  corroborative  authoiities  which 
we  adduced  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Cervantes,  Burton,  and  Shakspeare.*  Re^ 
specting  the  state  of  magnetic  sleep  and  its  phenomena,  physiologically  consid- 
ered, and  as  a  therapeutic  means,  we  were  av^are  then,  as  we  are  now,  of  th^ 
importance  of  the  Subject ;  and  our  convictions  are  the  same  at  present  as  hereto- 
fore :  that  tt  o'ught  to  be  kept  out  of  the  hahds  of  Itinerant  sepeculators  on  public 
wonderment,  and  examined  carefully  and  connectedly  hy  physicians, — ^men  who» 
from  their  studies  and  habits  of  observation  and  thought,  can  do  it  justice. 

*  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine,  November,  1^74 
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We  do  not  belieye  oaraeWes  to  be  biassed  by  professional  prepossessions 
when  we  aver,  as  our  firm  belief)  that  more  knowledge  of  this  matter  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  carefully  conducted  experiments  of  a  conscientious  and  well  in- 
formed practising  physician,  than  by  mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers : 
and  hence  that  we  should  think  more  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  favour  of  Animal 
Magnetism  by  John  EUiottson,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  for  example,  than  by  Diony- 
sius  Lardner,  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  This  latter  gentleman  has,  we  understand 
from  the  newspapers,  lately  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
new  science,  as  it  is  called,  and  has  instituted  some  experiments,  to  show  that  it 
is  in  some  respects  modified  by  the  intervention  of  physical  agents.  We  are  not 
sure  that  this  learned  gentleman,  who  had  demonstrated  so  fully  to  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction, and  to  that  of  some  of  his  friends,  the  impossibility  of  steam  vessels 
making  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  a  year  or  so  before  they  had  actually  per- 
formed it  with  ease  and  expedition,  and  carrying  both  passengers  and  cargo, 
will  be  regarded  as  very  weighty  authority  in  demonstrating  the  truth  of  animal 
magnetism. 

Among  the  names  cited  by  the  Baron  Dupotet,  of  distinguished  men  who 
have  acknowledged  the  facts  of  animal  magnetism,  we  find  some,  as  those  of 
Cuvier  and  Laplace,  who  rather  admit  that  the  thing  is  not  impossible  than  actu- 
ally affirm  its  truth  and  philosophy.  Dugald  Stewart  is  one  of  those  ingenious 
metaphysicians  who  by  the  aid  of  a  few  postulata  can  render  any  thing  plausi- 
ble, without  his'advancing  a  step  in  the  proof  of  the  case.  Coleridge  may  have 
given  his  adhesion  to  **  the  new  science,'*  as  he  Would  to  any  thing  marvellous  and 
imaginative,  not  essentially  adverse  to  good  morals  and  right  feeling.  In  these 
remarks  we  rather  perform  our  duty  as  critics  on  the  author,  than  attempt  to  deny 
certain  notable,  and  in  one  sense  wonderful,  physiological  changes  induced  in 
the  animal  economy  by  what  is  termed  animal  magnetism.  The  cases  which  the 
Baron  details  are  much  more  convincing  than  the  adduction  of  names,  the  more 
especially  when  these  are  spoken  of  without  qualification,  as  witnesses  to  *^  the 
(acts  of  animal  magnetism."  Under  the  head  of  facts,  as  affirmed  and  believed 
by  an  enthusiastic  disciple,  there  are  details  narrated,  to  which,  certainly,  neither 
Cuvier  nor  Laplace  could  give  credence  for  a  moment. 

After  the  first  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  History  of  Animal  Magnetism,  are 
the  chapters  successively  on  the  Physical  and  the  Psychical  Phenonaena  of 
Animal  Magnetism;  the  Method  of  Conducting  the  Magnetic  Operation ;  Pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  and  Dangers  to  be  apprehended  during  the  Magnetic  Ope- 
ration; Curative  Effects  of  Animal  Magnetism;  Power  of  Animal  Magnetism; 
Magnetism  of  Inanimate  objects;  Testimony  of  the  Ancients;  Sorcery  and 
Witchcraft,  Royal  Touch,  &c. 

In  the  main,  this  work  is  written  in  good  taste,  and  is  not  disfigured  with  the 
impious  and  absurd  explanations  and  deductions  on  which  we  animadverted  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Journal.  One  effect  of  this  sincere  and  calm,  if  not 
impartial,  investigation  into  certain  phenomena  of  life  and  mind,  is  to  win 
attention,  though  it  may  fail  in  procuring  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  We  regret  that  neither  time  nor  space  will  allow  of  our  making  extracts. 
We  may  however  recur  to  the  subject  ere  long,  as  the  Baron  Dupotet  informs  ns 
that  the  present  volume  is  only  an  introduction  to  a  more  comprehensive  and 
systematic  work. 
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Homoeopathic  Practice  of  Medicine,    By  Jacob  Jeanes,  M.D.    Phila- 
delphia, 1838.    pp.  889.    8vo. 

If  homoeopathy  can  insure  for  its  vehicles  such  good  paper  and  printing  as  have 
been  lavished  on  the  vrork  before  us,  there  will  be  a  new  and  plausible  argument 
in  its  favour.  After  looking  over,  for  one  can  hardly  be  expected  to  read,  various 
books  on  allopathic  or  common  medicine,  printed  as  they  are  on  whity*brown 
paper,  and  in  type  any  thing  hut  legible,  it  is  really  refreshing  to  gaze  at  the 
fair  white  pages,  relieved  by  distinct  and  well-faced  letters,  of  '*  homceopathie 
medicine."  Nor  ought  we  to  be  cynically  twitted  by  the  philosophical  critic 
for  being  le(}  away  by  appearances ; — for,  after  all,  who  is  insensible  to  a  hand- 
some exterior;  and  .moralise  and  reason  as  we  may  about  innate  worth  and 
nature^s  noblemen,  and  the  charms  of  mind,  we  acl  all  the  time  on  the  adage 
which  we  affect  to  reject,  viz.,  that  fine  clothes  make  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentle- 
men. What  person  of  either  sex  would  venture  to  go  even  to  the  hous^  of 
prayer,  clad  with  that  simplicity  and  plainness  befitting  the  occasion,  and  indica- 
tive of  a  truly  humble  spirit  and  contrite  heartj— and  in  such  fashion  as  would 
allow  the  body  to  be  lowly  bent  in  reverential  awe.  For  ourselves,  we  do  plead 
guilty,  if  need  be,  to  a  fondness  for  what  some  erroneously  call  extrinsic  proper- 
ties in  a  book.  Good  paper  and  good  type  are  great  aids  to  the  reader  in 
enabling  him  to  follow  out  patiently  and  understand ingly  the  reasonings  of  the 
author;  and  they  go  as  far  towards  producing  conviction  of  the  truth  as  the 
introduction  of  numerous  comparisons  and  plausible  analogies. 

Not  wishing  to  have  any  concealment  towards  our  readers,  we  have  thought 
it  best,  at  the.  outset,  to  let  them  know  the  immediate  cause  of  the  good  humour 
with  which,  for  the  nonce,  we  are  inclined  to  speak  of  homceopathy.  For,  as 
the, rich  man  has  rare  qualities  which  the  destitute  one  cannot  be  supposed  to 
possess,  and  the  giver  of  good  dinners  a  prolific  wit,  which  utterly  shames  the 
hungry  wight  who  dines  with  Duke  Humphrey,  so  we  cannot  but  imagine  that 
the  lucubrations  in  the  finely-dressed  book  before  us,  exhibit  infinitely  more 
medical  philosophy  than  the  publicationsf  of  a  difierent  school  which  are  clothed 
in  a  kind  of  dirty  half-mourning. 

Into  the  history  of  homoeopathy  and  the  life  of  its  great  founder,  the  erudite 
and  original  -Hahnemann,  we  do  not  pretend  to  enter  at  this  time ;  npr  to  repeat 
the  account  of  its  doctrines,  which  has  been  already  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  reader,  through  the  pages  of  the  /*  Library,"  in  the  reprint  of  Mr. 
Lee^s  work.*  There  is  one  fundamental  point  of  the  doctrine  with  which  we 
shall  begin  oar  remarks,  viz.,  that  diseases  are  cured  only  by  medicines  which 
have  the  power  of  causing  similar  diseases,  or  at  least  similar  symptoms  in 
healthy  persons.  Thus,  as  Peruvian  bark  causes,  we  are  told,  paroxysms  at 
certain  intervals,  it  will  cure  intermittent  fever ;  and,  since  mercury  affects  the 
membranes  and  bones,  it  is  the  remedy  for  diseases  of  which  these  parts  are  the 
seat.  Belladonna,  again,  will  give  rise  to  a  redness  of  the  skin,  dryness  of  the 
fauces  and  throat,  and  delirium,  and  hence  is  the  cure  for  scarlet  iever  ;•— and  so 
on. to  the  end  of  the  list.  We  learn  that  «^  the  doctrines  of  homoBq>athia,  which 
are  the  mere  statements  of,  or  only  the  fair,  legitimate,  and  immediate  inductions 
from  these  faets^  are  a  striking  example  of  the  inductive  $y8temf  that  is,  *the 

*  Obfertstions  on  the  Prineipal  Medical  iDStitutioifs  and  Praetiee  of  Fraoee,  Italy,  fcc. 
Vol.  II.— ^4 
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observation  of  facts,  and  the  embodying^  of  those  eonclusions  that  legitimately 
flow  from  them.*  "  First,  then,  let  us,  after  our  own  fashion,  catch  and  embody 
these  facts,  which,  like  recruits  for  an  army  in  time  of  w^'*  ^^  "^^^^  difficulty 
procured,  and  for  which  often  a  high  bounty  must  be  given.  Once  caught  and 
marshalled,  it  is  very  hard  if  we  cannot  make  the  levy  go  in  what  direction  we 
think  best,  and  that  of  course  ought  to  be  a  charge  into  the  allopathic  ranks,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rout  of  the  old  legionaries — ^the  professors  and  doctors,— ^nd  of  their 
camp  retainers— the  apothecaries,  bleeders,  &c.  Fortunately,  although  the  ho- 
moeopathic proclamation  is  couched  in  terms  of  rigid  Baconian  discipline,  there  is 
great  latitude  in  the  style  of  argument  and  illustration,  and  the  quality  of  recruited 
facts,  enlisted  by  the  various  commanders. 

What  shall  we  bring  up,  then,  to  rally  round  the  banner  of  homoeopathy, 
which  has  for  motto  *^  Similia  similibus  eurantur'^ — Like  cures  like.  If  a  per- 
son is  burned,  bum  him  a  little  more.  If  he  is  almost  suffocated  with  an  impure 
and  deleterious  air,  make  him  inhale  carbonic  acid : — if  another  is  about  to  hav& 
epileptic  fits,  and  of  course  fall  down,  anticipate,  if  possibl0j  the  attack  by, 
knocking  him  down ;  ,or  should  it  have  supervened,  twist  and  contort  his  limbs 
by  the  suitable  application  of  ropes  and  ](fullies.  To  a  person  shivering,  and 
shaking  his  teeth  almost  out  of  his  head,  we  should  ofier  a  cold  bath,  or  the 
comfort  of  an  ice-bed. 

But  passing  by  the  more  obvious  applications  of  homoeopathy,  let  us  examine 
the  subject  in  a  more  recondite  manner,  and  see  how  far  It  is  illustrated,  and  Its 
great  truths  enforced,  by  reference  to  the  nobler  attributes  of  man — his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  facilities.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  on  this  tack  we  shall  sail 
along  triumphantly,  with  the  banners  of  homoeopathy  floating  in  the  breeze, 
whilst  we  are  receiving  the  acclamations  of  its  admiring  followers.  If  we  do 
not,  why  then  is  ingratitude  rife  even  among  the  Bctconian  inductives. 

Moralists  and  ethical  teachers  have  always  spoken  of  certain  strong  and  con- 
tinued emotions  of  the  mind,  or  the  passions,  as  states  bordering  on  and  not 
seldom  constituting  disease.  Horace  w^s  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  call 
anger  a  temporary  madness ; — ^nor  Shakspeare  the  only  one  who  describes  a  per- 
son under  the  influence  of  love  to  be  somewhat  "  cracked."  We  refer  thus  famil- 
iarly to  the  poets,  because  they  have  been  the  greatestjteachers  of  ethics.  Those 
great  truths  which  certain  sententious  philosophers  had  taught  in  aphorisms, 
and  others  had  attempted  to  expound  by  long  disquisitions,  the  poets  placed  in 
action,  and  made  efficient  both  for  instructing  the  intellect  and  charming  the 
feelings. 

Of  the  disease  called  Love,  we  need  not  give  the  symptoms.  Who,  that  has 
reached  adult  age,  is  not  experimentally  acquainted  with  them?  If  there  be 
among  our  readers  an  exempt  we  can  only  pity  him;— not  so  much  for  pleasure 
missed,  but  because  he  must  be  classed  among  the  ignorant.  Wo  pity  him,  as 
we  would  one  who  has  never  travelled,  never  encountered  storms  by  sea,  nor  the 
sirocco  or  the  simoom  on  shore ;  who  has  never  climbed  the  lofty  Alps  or  the 
Himalaya,  ~in  fact,  as  we  would  a  person  whose  blood  has  ever  run  sluggishly, 
and  whose  sensations  have  been  few  and  feeble.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to 
affirm,  what  few  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny,  that  love  is  a  disease,  which,  like 
other  diseases,  is  manifested  with  various  degrees  of  intensity,  and  with  modi- 
fications depending  on  temperament,  constitution,  prior  exposures,  &c.  It  oflen 
becomes  a  question  of  great  moment  how  it  is  to  be  cured — how  the  sufferer  is 
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to  find  relief  from  his  tormeots.  Regarded  ia  the  light  of  a  ragiog  fever,  some 
have  prescribed  blood-letting,  low  diet,  and  the  cooling  regimen  in  general,  with 
the  customary  medical  precaution  to  avoid  the  exciting  cause ;  in  other  words, 
to  stay  away  from  the  fair  tormentor.  There  are  even  cases  on  record  of  some 
ardent  youths  who,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  have  sought  death,  either  from  their 
own  hands,  or  from  an  enemy  in  battle ;  but  who,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it, 
were  only  desperately  wounded.  They  subsequently  discovered  that  the  large 
effusion  of  blood  had  removed  their  love  fever,  and  with  the  recovery  of  health 
there  was  a  loss  of  their  passion. 

But  instances  of  this  kind,  although  urged  with  great  confidence  by  the 
allopathic  physicians,  who  are  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  eoniraria  contrariis 
curan^ur,— and  that  a  disease  will  be  removed  by  some  antagonist  principle  or 
agency,  or  by  indulgence  in  some  other  passion,  such  as  ambition,  avarice,  &c., 
are  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the  inquirer  after  truth.  It  will  be  easy  for  us 
to  show  that  love,  whether  it  amounts  to  mania,  or  exhibits  itself  in  the  more 
common  forms  of  melancholy,  is  best  and  most  successfully  treated  on  homoeo- 
pathic principles ;  in  other  words,  that  love  cures  love.  The  most  authentic  and 
celebrated  histories  of  the  disease  exhibit  cogent  proof  of  this  position.  Where 
do  we  ever  read  of  the  long  and  enduring  passion,  which,  is  only  an  every  day 
way  of  expressing  the  fixedness  of  this  disease,  hut  among  those  lovers  on  whom 
their  mistresses  have  frowned,  or  who,  by  cruel  fate,  as  they  term  it,  have  been 
separated  from  them.  Unrequited  love  ought,  according  to  the  prevalent  medical 
doctrines,  to  die  away,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  beloved  one  who  first 
gave  rise  to  it.  Hence  the  current  but  erroneous  saying,  absence  cures  love. 
But,  in  reply,  we  would  ask  by  whom,  if  not  by  disappointed  and  unsuccessful 
lovers,  has  the  world  been  favoured  with  so  much  admirable  poetry,  on  which 
the  writers  fed  their  passion,  and  of  heroic  enterprise,  in  which  they  sought  to 
lose  it,  but  in  vain.  If  Petrarch  had  wedded  his  Laura,  is  there  any  body  so 
simple  as  to  believe  that  his  malady  would  have  continued,  or  at  any  rate  .have 
manifested  itself  as  it  did  in  his  admired  sonnets, — to  which  year  after  year  the 
occasional  sight  at  a  distance,  or  the  recollection  of  her,  gave  origin.  Ariosto 
could  not  have  chosen  for  the  hero  of  his  poem  the  Orlando 

Che  per  amor  reiine  in  furore  e  matto, 

if  his  suit  had  been  sticcessful.  The  Furiaso  would  have  become  very  speedily, 
in  such  a  case,  the  mere  innamorato,  and  been  content  to  make  an  occasional 
forray  to  increase  his  stock  of  cattle,  or  to  add  to^  the  number^of  his  retainers. 

Poor  Tasso,  who  himself  laboured  under  the  disease  so  long  and  so  hopelessly, 
because  it  was  treated  by  imprisonment  and  the  allopathic  regimen,  ought  to 
have  known  better  the  workings  of  the  passion  and  its  true  cure,  than  to  have 
described  Rolando  (in  the  *' Jerusalem  Delivered")  to  be  so  fascinated,  or  frenzied, 
in  the  bower  of  Armida,  as  to  require  a  display  of  all  the  policy  and  efforts  of  his 
friend  Godfrey  to  extricate  him.  A  homoeopathic  poet  would  have  feigned  the 
hero  to  have  remained  a  short  time  longer  giving  and  receiving  love ;  and  there 
would  then  have  been  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  return  to  the  camp  and 
engage  in  martial  duties.  The  cure  of  his  malady  would  have  been  complete. 
Virgil  evinced  more  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  love,  and  of  its  cure  homoe^ 
opathically,  when  he  makes  ^neas,  after  dallying  for  a  time  with  Dido  at 
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Carthage,  and  hunting  with  and  being  feasted  by  her,  to  set  sail  in  qoest  of  fresh 
adventures.  Had  the  queen  been  cruel,  the  Trojan  chief  would  have  remained 
in  Carthage,  and  sighed  and  moaned  and  protested  true  love,  despite  the  very 
feeling  and  appropriate  address  of  Jupiter's  messenger,  the  plausible  Mercury. 

If,  leaving  the  domain  of  poetry,  we  come  down  to  the  present  time  and  every 
day  life,  how  numerous  are  the  instances  of  love  curing  love,  the  like  curing 
like.  Of  the  thousands  in  England  who  have,  in  the  love  madness  of  the  hour, 
run  away  from  home  and  parents  and  guardians  and  friends  to  Gretna  Green,  to 
have  the  nuptial  knot  tied  by  the  hands  of  the  worthy  blacksmith,  who  was  erst 
the  officiating  priest  in  the  temple  of  Hymen,  one  is  safe  in  alleging  that  the  cure 
was  complete  in  all.  Very  many,  indeed  the  majority,  before  a  long  period  had 
elapsed,  are  so  completely  cured,  that  but  for  the  bondage  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  they  could  not  credit  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  crazed  at 
all.  The  records  of  Doctors  Commons  would  show,  that  a  larger  number  of 
married  people  who  come  before  that  court  asking  for  a  divorce,  had  begun  their 
hymeneal  career  under  the  strong  delusion  of  love.  Treated  homceopathicdlly, 
love  answering  love,  their  recovery  was  so  completCf  that  nothing  next  would 
serve  them  but  to  be  separated  if  possible  far  as  the  poles  asunder.  This  antipathy 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  workings  of  homceopathy.  Whereas,  had  obstacles  inter- 
vened, and  harshness  and  cruelty  been  interposed  by  parents  or  other  relations; 
that  is,  had  the  common  allopathic  method  of  treatment  been  persevered  in,'  the 
disease  would  have  manifested  itself  with  as  much  violence  as  ever ;  or,  to  use 
the  language  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  fond  hearts  of  the  loving  pair  would 
have  continued  to  tfarob  in  unison. 

Were  parents  and  guardians  aware  of  the  true  philosophy  in  this  matter,  they 
would  not,  in  cases  iti  which  their  children  contract  attachments  displeasing  to 
them,  have  recourse,  forthwith,  to  scolding  and  threats  and  disparaging  reflections 
on  the  object  of  their  child's  affections.  The  hallucinations  of  love  are  not  to  be 
removed  in  this  way;  they  will  only  be  aggravated.  But  if  the  parents  are 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  homoeopathy,  they  will  judiciously  contrive  to 
make  love  cure  love  by  wearying'  the  young  people  with  each  other.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  they  should  elicit  from  both  of  them  the  most  exaggerated  ex'- 
pressions  of  regard  one  to  another,  and  encourage  them  to  deal  largely  in  euphe- 
isms  beyond  those  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  himself;  and  to  be  much  in  each  other's 
society,  always  sitting  and  whispering  together,  when  other  persons  are  present. 
If  they  are  ptoof  against  this  treatment^  added,  as  it  should  be,  to  a  profusion  of 
lovely  remarks  and  exclaniations,  and  saccharine  speeches  from  the  old  people, 
then  is  there  some  other  still  more  alarming  disease,  we  know  not  of,  Vhich  will 
demand  a  different  course,  and  perhaps  require  a  consultation. 

The  length  to  which  we  have  been  led  in  our  remarks,  on  the  ever  prevalent 
malady  of  love,  and  the  new  homoeopathic  light  which  we  hope  we  shall  get 
credit  for  having  shed  upon  it,  will  prevent  us  from  more  than  cursorily  speaking 
of  some  of  the  other  passions.  Anger,  in  its  most  annoying  exhibitions,  as  where 
violent  speech  accompanies  offensive  attitudes,  and  design  to  strike  and  injure 
another  person,  is  most  successfully  treated,  on  the  homoeopathic  principles,  by 
giving  the  pugnacious  fellow  as  good  as  his  own — that  is,  a  thorough  pummeling. 
It  is  wonderful,  except  to  the  homoeopath ical  moralist,  to  see  how  mutually  kind 
and  soothing  in  their  manner  and  language  two  bluff  fellows  will  become,  after 
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hftTing  giren  each  other  a  hearty  threshiog  (like  exchanged  for  like);  although  a 
short  time  before,  and  ere  the  philosophical  treatment  had  been  resorted  to,  they 
voald  haye  taken  each  other'n  life. 

A  farther  illastration  of  the  new  doctrine  is  presented,  in  the  way  in  which  a 
good  woman  cured  her  husband  of  the  vile  habit  of  swearing.  She  had,  on  pro- 
per oecasions,  mildly  remonstrated  with  him  on  its  impropriety,  and  entreated 
him  to  abandon  it ;  but  in  rain.  At  last,  whether  after  haviug  become  acquainted 
with  the  leading  point  in  homceopathism  the  narratiye  avers  not,  she  had  recourse 
to  another  plan,  and  so  soon  as  he  manifested  the  usual  symptoms  of  his  disorder, 
she  forthwith  met  them  by  conesponding  ones,  and  began  to  swear  like  a  moss« 
.  trooper.  Startled  at  first  with  this  new  mode,  he  subsequently  became  more 
calm,  and  was  soon  entirely  cured.  The  converse  of  this  story,  as  far  as  regards 
the  sex,  in  the  <  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  is  further  proof  in  favour  of  our  argument. 

Jealousy  finds  nurture  and  aggravation  in  a  frank  and  open  manner  and  ad- 
dress ;  the  passion  is  augmented  by  its  opposite. .  Shakspeare  knew  this  well 
when  he  contrasted  the  artless  Desdemona  with  the  jealous  Moor.  But  let 
jealousy  be  met  by  jealousy,  suspicion  by  mistrust,  and  there  will  be  a  speedy 
abatement  of  the  symptoms,  if  not  a  complete  removal  of  the  disease.  So  it.  is 
of  grief  and  some  other  of  the  depressing  passions.  That  line  in  one  of  Moore's 
songs  *->««  I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear,"  addressed  to  the  daughter  of  afflic* 
tion,  is  written  in  the  true  homceopathic  spirit.  In  giving  tear  for  tear,  sigh  for 
sigh,  one  more  expeditiously  and  thoroughly  stops  the  fountain  of  grief,  and  rests 
the  heaving  chest  of  the  mourner,  than  by  mirth  or  joyous  speech,  or  even  tones 
of  cheerfulness,  which  are  harsh'  and  grating ;  in  fine,  to  eonvey  the  strongest  idea 
of  their  pertnrbating,  misplaeed  nature,  we  would  call  them  allopathic. 

We  might  multiply  illustrations  under  this  head  in  support  of  homceopathy. 
Those  already  adduced  will  suffice  to  convince  any  reasonable  person,  and  no 
other  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  on  this  occasion ;  for  the  true  disciple  of 
Hahnemann  cares  not  for  your  unreasonable  characters.  Strong  in  the  panoply 
of  common,  though  long  buried  sense,  he  deigns  not  to  break  a  lance  with 
every  forward  tilter  on  the  allopathic  sidew  If  we  have  any  misgiving  for  our- 
selves, it  is  that  we  shall  not  get  full  credit  for  our  new-born  :^eal,  in  the  good 
cause.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that,  like  recent  con?erts  to  any  creed,  we  shall  be 
thought  to  tend  to  nltraism,  and  shall  excite  some  wonderment  in  the  ranks  of  the 
reformers,  by  our  novel  facts  and  somewhat  startling  conclusions.  But  as  this 
is  an  inconvenience  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  common  with  the  exclusive 
frienda  of  the  people,  from  Cleon  and  the  Gracchi  down  to  Jack  Cade  and 
Wilkes  and  Cobbett,  not  to  draw  examples  from  nearer  home,  we  shall  not 
complain. 

The  pharmacopeia  of  the  middle  ages  took  cognisance,  of  important  aympa- 
thies  now  overlooked,  but  which  should  be  adduced  in  favour  of  homceopathy. 
An  agate,  for  example,  rendered  a  man  eloquent  and  witty;  a  laurel  leaf,  placed 
on  the  centre  of  the  skull,  fortified  the  memory;  the  brains  of  fowls  and  birds  of 
swift  wing  wonderfully  helped  the  imagination.  Lentils  and  rape  seed  were  a 
certain  cure  for  the  small-pox ;  and  very  obviously — ^their  grains  resembling  the 
spots  of  this  disease.  It  was  discovered  then,  no  doubt  by  fair  induction,  and 
why  should  the  discovery  have  been  neglected  up  to  this  present  time  of  our 
writing,  that  they  who  lived  on  fair  plants  became  fair,  those  on  fruitful  ones 
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were  never  barren ;  on  the  principle  that  Heccales  acqaiied  his  mighty  si^n^ 
by  feeding  on  the  marrow  of  lions. 

Eqnally  well  proved  were  the  virtaes  of  iwrmene^  because  of  its  bright  yellow 
colour,  in  janndioe ;  and  of  the  htUtdropium^  or  blood-stone,  on  account  of  the 
small  specks  or  points  of  a  red  colour  on  its  green  surface,  to  stop  a  bleeding 
from  the  nose.  NettU  tea  is  still  a  popular  remedy,  in  parts  of  England,  for  the 
cure  of  the  nettle  rash  (articaria).  On  the  same  principle,  cassia  fistula  is 
sovereign  for  affections  of  the  intestines,  and  the  seeds  of  the  lithosparmum  offid* 
nale  (common  gromwell),  characterised  by  a  polished  surface  and  stony  hard* 
ness,  in  calculous  and  gravelly  disorders.  A  still  more  pleasant  conceit,  as  the 
incredulous  will  term  it,  was  a  belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  lapia  miiies^  oteagk* 
sione^  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  weighty  authority  of  Dioscortdes,  ^tius,  and 
Pliny,  if  tied  to  the  arm,  will  prevent  abortion,  and,  if  fixed  to  the  thigh,  forward 
delivery.  Faith  in  the  prophylactic  and  curative  powers  of  this  stone,  rested 
entirely  on  homceopathic  grounds :  it  originated  from  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  nodule,  contained  within  the  stone,  moves  and  rattles  whenever  it  is 
shaken.  **JEiite8  lapis  agitaius,  sonitum  edii^  velut  ex  aUero  lapide  pregnans"* 
Verily  the  analogy  is  most  conclusive  and  convincing:  it  partaJces  o£  the  true 
induction  of  homcsopathism.  The  whole  doctrine  of  signatures,  of  which  the 
preceding  are  some  examples,  was  but  a  foreshadowing  of  the  more  perfect  one 
laid  down  by  Hahnemann.  Who  would  not  suppose  that  the  following  olden 
notion  was  among  the  discoveries  of  the  illustrious  German;  viz.,  that  aUpoisafi* 
ous  substances  possess  a  powerful  and  mutual  elective  attraction  for  each  other  $  and, 
consequently,  that  if  a  substance  of  this  kind  were  suspended  around  the  neck  it 
would,  by  intercepting  and  absorbing  every  noxious  particle,  preserve  the  body 
from  the  virulence  of  contagious  matter.  In  the  celebrated  plague  of  London, 
amulets. of  arsenic  were  suspended- over  the  region  of  the  heart  as  $k  preservative 
against  infection.  Angelus  Saler  went  still  farther  when  he  gave  a  formula  for 
what  he  terms  his  magnes  arsenieales,  which  he  asserts  will  not  only  defend  the 
body  from  tho  influence  of  poison,  but  will,  from  its  powers  of  attraction,  draw 
out  the  venom  from  an  infected  person.  These  are  wonderful /ae<«,  but  not  mors 
so  than  those  furnished  by  the  daily  records  of  homceopathism. 

Equally  clear  and  comprehensible  is  the  general  pathology  of  diseases,  as  laid 
down  by  Hahnemann.  In  place  of  those  long  and  laborious  observations  and 
inquiries  made  for  so  many  years  by  medical  men  (allopathists),  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  range  and  operation  of  the  various  external  agencies  to  which 
the  living  body  is  exposed,  and  the  intimate  changes  of  structure  of  the  organs 
and  disturbanoes  of  function  in  disease,  the  hemceopathic  chief  cuts  the  matter 
short,  or  rather  reduces  it  to  a  mere  scratch.  He  assures  us  that  a  host  of  mala* 
dies,  such  as  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  mania,  melancholia,  epilepsy,  spasms 
of  all  kinds,  rickets,  caries,  cancer,  gout,  jaundice,  dropsy,  hemoptysis,  asthma, 
and  abscess  of  the  lungs,  deafness,  cataract  and  amaurosis,,  palsy,  pains  of  all 
kinds,  &c.,  &c.,  have,  for  fundamental  and  exciting  cause,,  the  humour  or  miasm 
of  psora;  iu  the  vernacnlar— tVcA. 

Conformably  with  this  view  is  the  common  mode  of  expression  in  referencs  to 
those  moral  disturbances,  under  which  the  human  iiaaiily,  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  80  commonly  suffers.  Itch  is  acknowledged  by  the  popular  voice  to  be 
the  cause.    Thus  a  boy  hard  to  be  restrained  is  said  to  itch  to  be  in  mischief;  a 
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girl  itches  for  ribbonds  «nd  finerj;  a  man  who  is  brib«d  and  corrapt^  has  aa 
itching  palm ;  another,  balFdog  like,  wants  to  be  in  pngHistio  strife,  and  declares 
that^his  fists-  itch  to  knock  down  his  antagonist.'  A  statesman  itches  for  gtory, 
and  embroils  his  country  in  war;  a  general  for  promotion  and'frssh  hononrSy 
snd  sacrifices,  Shwarrow«like,  the  best  part  of  his  army  in  the  capture  of  a  city, 
which  woald  haTS  yielded  to  a  rigoroos  blockade.  The  coqoette,  likethe  spider, 
itches  to  eMrap  as  many  as  possible  of  the  animals  bussing  around  her.  In 
fine,  there  is  a  general  itching  for  all  kinds  of  mischief,  distorbanoest  and  reTolii<* 
tions  in  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  of  innoTstions  in  the  body  religious,  and  all 
growing  out  of  this  hnmoaf,  which  more  or  less  afiects  every  body  physical. 
Need  we  wonder  that  it  took  Hahnemann-  tweWe  years  to  find  out  this  ^great 
truth;  nor  that  so  many  good  souls— men  and  women,  who  liave  not  sufficient 
occupation  to^erk  out  this  humour  from  th6ir  bodies-««hon]d  manifest  a  new 
yariety  of  itching :  that  of  being  treated  homceopathically.  As  this  psorio  origin 
of  so  many  diseases  is  alleged  to  be  cocTal  with  the  world,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  first  manifestation  of  it  was  in  Eve's  itching  to  taste  of  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

Associated  with  this  popular  pathology,  is  a  practice  which  has  generally  oIh 
tained  in  Europe  in-iamilies  and  schools.  It  consists  in  the  administration  of  sul- 
phur with  molasses  (treacle),  to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  in  order  to  destroy  if 
possible  the  taint  of  itch,  which,  if  not  entirely  visible  on  the  skin  of  the  urchins, 
was  supposed  to  be  about  to  appear.  Even  in  advance  of  the  more  recondite 
remarks  of  the  great  'Hahnemann^  the  notable  mother  in  the  nursery,  and  dame 
True-fellow  in  the  school  dormitory,  took  a  wonderful  latitude  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  symptoms,  which  were  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the '  psorio 
humour  in  the  system.  If  a  child  was  restless  and  fidgetted  about  in  its  seat^ 
it  was  sapposed  to  be  sufTering  from  the  irritation  of  the  disease.  An  attempt 
by  another  to  catch  a  predestrian  insect  on  his  back  would  be  construed  into  a  surs 
symptom ;  as  would  certain  twitehinga  and  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  in  a  third, 
owing  in  fact  to  the  accumulation  of  dirt  on  the  skin  for  several  days  consecn- 
tively.  .  Was  the  skin  somewhat  red,  the  itch  was  declared  to  be  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out;  or  paler  than -natural,  the  disease  had  struck  in  on  the  vitals.  To 
this  latter  conclusion  the  fund  mother  would  the  tnore  readily  incline,  if  the 
youngster  exhibited  sundry  Contortions,  and  placed  his  hands  on  his  stomach, 
while  making  ejaculations .  indicative  of  pain.  Green  fruit,  cakes,  confec- 
tionary, and  the  like  garbage,  which,  the  dear  boy  had  been  eating  a  few  hours 
before,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  dominant  belief  that  itch  was  the  disease,  and 
sulphur  the  remedy. 

Reasoning  in  a  circle,  of  which  every  now  and  then  the  world  sees  examples,  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  homceopathism.  A  remedy  causes  symptoms  resem- 
bling  the  disease  for  which  it  is  used;  4hat  is  to  say,  disease  cures  ditsease  by 
aggravating  it:  or,  in  other  words,  medicines  can  only  be  instruments  of  health, 
because  they  are  instruments  of  disease.  A  pleasant  specimen  of  this  travelling 
in  a  circle  is  exhibited  in  the  preface  of  the  work  before  us,  in  which  the  author 
remarks  :—^*  It  is  a  great  advantage  which  the  hom<sopathic  practice  of  medicine 
possesses  overall  others,  that,  in  novel  or  in  undescribed  forms  of  disease,  which 
are  much  more  numerous  than  physicians  are  generally  aware  of,  it  enables  the 
physician  to  ascertain  the  remediea  with  tolerable  success.  .  This  it  does  by 
means  of  the  symptomotology  of  its  remedial  agents,  the  investigation  of  which 
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has  been  pursued  with  surprising  industry,  persereraoee,  and  soccess."  What  a 
consoling  prospect  is  here  held  out.  We  learn  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its 
treatment  by  finding  out  its  remedy.  An  aphorism,  as  satisfactory  as,  that  a  man 
can  easily  aroid  poverty  if  he  knows  how  to  become  rich. 

But  it  is  in  the  preparation  and  doses  of  remedies  that  homceopathy  shines  out 
with  the  greatest  splendour.  Hitherto  power  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  pro* 
portionate  to  mass  and  quantity ;  and  that  the  larger  the  dose  the  more  evident 
and  active  were  the  effects.  But  the  new  school  has  changed  all  this;  with  the 
same  boldness,  and  no  doubt  justified  by  the  same  sound  philosophy,  displayed 
by  the  sel fumade  doctor  hi  one  kA  Moliere*s  plays.  That  worthy  located  the  heart 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  liver  on  the  left;  and  on  its  being  timidly  suggested 
that  these  viscera  were  differently  situated, .he  exclaimed,  «^  O  we  have  changed  all 
that, — rwui  avous  change  tout  eektP^  right  left,  or  left  rights  it  is.  all  the  same* 
*(  We  practice  physic  now  on  an  entirely  new  system."  So  oar  illuminated-^ 
homceopatfaists  have  discovered  that  the  smaller  the  doso  the  more  certain  and 
dicided  its  operation,  and  that  great  care  is.  required,  even  in  carrying  the  subdivi- 
sion too  far, — especially  by  trituration  and  shaking.  Hahnemann,  in  his  exposi- 
tion, holds  forth  on  this  point,  in  the  following^  strain :— *"  Besides,  the  homoeopa- 
thic medicament  acquires  at  each  division  or  dilution  an  extraordinary  degree  olF 
power  by  the  friction  or  the  shock  imparted  to  it,  as  means  of  developing  the  inherent 
virtues  of  medicines,  unknown  before  me ;  and  which  is  so  energetic,  that  of  late, 
experience  has  obliged  me  to  shake  only  twice,  whereas,  formerly  I  prescribed 
ten  shakes  to  each  dilution."  Every  body  has  heard  or  lead  of  the  mistake 
made  by  the  attendants  on  a  sick  man,  who  construed  the  directions  on  the  label 
of  a  phial,  '*  When  taken  to  be  well  shaken,"  to  mean  that  the  patient,  instead  ofthe 
phial,  was  to  be  shaken.  Accordingly,  after  having  givea  him  a  dose  oC  the  medi" 
cine  they  shook  hiii>-^  pause,  and  they  shook  him  twice— another  interval,  and 
they  shook  him  thrice;  and  lo!  the  poor  maa  gave  up  the  ghost.  This  story, 
which  has  often  made  people  laugh,,  has  to  the  homooopathist  a  de^»er  meaning. 
With  him  it  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  to  shake  the  ph4al ;  but  to  shake  the 
patient  with  so  many  fluids  in  his  body  would  be  at  once  pronounced  a  perilous 
attempt,  and,  if  made,  the  result  could  be  easily  foreseen. 

From  this,  showing,  we  learn  the  folly  of  such  active  exorcises  as  running  and 
jumping,  or  the  more  mixed  kind  in  riding  on  horseback,  after  having  drunk 
mineral  waters,  or  taken  medicines  largely  diluted.  If  these  exercises  are  sup- 
posed to  be  adapted  at  all  to  the  cure  of  certain  diseases,  thei^r  employment  homce*- 
opathically  should  consist  in  the  invalid's  sitting  down  to  look  at  other  people 
taking  them,  but  by  no  means  in  making  any  exertion  himself. 

Another  quotation  from  Hahnemann,  on  the  art  of  compounding  medicines 
runs  thus  i-^^*  Gold,  silver,  platina,chaicoal,  are  without  action  in  man  in  their 
ordinary  state,  b«t  frOm  the  continued  tritarationof  a  graui  of  gold  witha  Imn- 
dred  grains  of  powdered  sugar,  there  results  a  preparation  whicb  has^  already 
great  medicinal  virtue.  If  a  grain  oC  this  mixture  is  taken  and  triturated  with 
another  liundred  grains  of  sugar,  and  if  this  process  be  continued  until  each  grain 
of  the  ultimate  preparation  contains  a  quadrillion th  part  of  the  grain  of  gold,  we 
shall  then  have  a  medicament,  in  which  the  medicinal  value  of  the  gold  is  so 
much  developed,  that  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  take  a  grain,  place  it  in  a  phial,  and 
eause  the  air  from  it  to  be  breathed  for  a  few  instants  by  a  melancholy  individualu 
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on  whom  the-  dhgfwt  of  lifil  Is'  eanwd  to  ftr  as  to  inoliiM  to  snieido,  in  oidot 
that,  an  hoar  af^nraids,  this  poison  be  dellveied  from  his  evil  demon,  and 
restored  to  his  taste  for  life." 

Whichever  way  we  tarn,  to  whaterer  snbjeet  we  direct  ovrselves,  we  find 
illastrations  of  the  workings  of  homoeopathy,  althoagh  the  parties  are  often  not 
aware  of  the  doctrine  in  exteruo.  The  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States^ 
for  example,  have  given  the  people,  daring  the  past  year,  each  infinitesimal  por^ 
tions  of  gold  and  silver,  that  it  nearly  amounts  to  abstinence ;  and  if  the  effects 
be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  quantity  administered,  nniversal  gladness 
ought  to  have  pervaded  the  land.  A  large  issue  onee  more  of  the  precious  metals 
cannot  be  contemplated  with  calmness  by  the  benevolent  homeopathist.  The 
quantity  will  be  entirely  too  great  to  allow  of  our  hoping  for  a  cure  of  tlie  many 
maladies  for  which  gold  and  silver^  in  properly  minute  and  almost  unappreciable 
portions,  are  the  remedies^ 

Another  article  of  less  note  and  value  in  commercial  ezohanges,  although  in 
the  arts  of  life  and  in  war  it  plays  no  insignificant  part,  ranks  high  in  the  phar* 
maeopoeia  of  the  homoeopatbists.  We  refer  to  silex,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
inert  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  which,  by  minute  and  protracted  tritura- 
tion with  the  sugar  of  milk,  acquires,  we  learn,  even  fearful  activity.  Silex, 
^though  placed  in  the  requisite  homoeopathic  oondition  in  various  minend 
springs,  and  especially  in  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  was  not  known  to  affect  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  animal  economy,  until  the  (ar-seeing  Hahnemann  pointed 
out  the  important /ad.  There  is  one  application  of  this  remedy  which  we  would 
invite  the  new  school  to  make.  If  it  succeed,  there  will  be  no  farther  question 
of  the  usefulness  of  homoeopathy.  Our  preposition  is,  to  give,  in  approved  doses, 
the  quadrillionth  part  of  a  grain,  for  example,  of  well  triturated  silex  to  those 
fiinty-hearted  mortals  who  are  insensible  to  all  the  appeals  of  benevelenee, 
generosity,  and  patriotism*  If  like  cares  like  in  this  case,  there  will  be  more 
general  and  diffusive  light  elicited  by  flint  on  flint  than  has  ever  yet  been  pro* 
doeed  by  flint  on  steel. 

The  country  practitioner  who  is  so  much  on  horsebaok,  visiting  the  sick,  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  carry  any  fluid  solutions  or  mixtures  in  his  pockets  and 
saddlebags,  as  heretofore,  since  the  shaking  to  which  they  would  be  necessarily 
subjected  will  render  them  fearfully  poisonous.  One  is  astonished  that  the 
people  should  have  survived  the  old  practice*  It  is  probably  on  this  account 
that  the  homoeopathic  doctors,  even  of  the  city,  prefer  to  administer  powders  to 
their  patients  which  are  both  impalpable  and,  on  occasions,  especially  when 
introduced  into  phials  to  be  smelled,  or  rather  applied  to  the  olfactories,  abso- 
lutely invisible.  At  any  rate  agitation  must  be  nearly  null  in  the  ease  of  a  dose 
of  a  decillionth  part  of  a  |fmin. 

Physicians,  and  those  who  passed  for  shrewd  observers,  thought  they  had 
made  a  notable  discovery  when  they  told  -of  cores  of  various  diseases  having 
been  brought  about  in  patients  to  whom  no  medicine  had  been  given,  or  whose 
minds  merely  had  been  amused  by  their  taking  bread  pills,  or  some  drops  of 
pore  water  handsomely  coloured.  On  these  occasions  the  recovery  was  attributed 
to  thQ  powers  of  nature^  or  to  the  workings  of  the  imagination.  But  homoeo* 
pathists  fake  a  new  and  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  Nature  they  treat  as 
one  would  an  old  coquette,  a  viellc  dame  dt  la  eowj  by  a  suecession  of  little  atten- 
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tions,  petUs  doiru^  neither  costly  nor  troublesome  it  is  true,  bat  effectual  for  the 
purposes  intended.  Hence  the  excessively  minute  doses— powders  in  paper  of 
different  colours,  and  in  bottles,  of  yarious  fashions ;— and  hence,  to  give  them 
value  in  the  eyes  of  ntiture  through  her  favoured  children,  the  nqturaU^  ever  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  family,  they  protest  that  their  gifts  are  of  exceeding 
potency.  The  arts  of  colouring  and  design  must  be  enlisted  in  the  manufacture 
.  of  small  bottles  of  every  possible  shape  and  hue;  so  that  there  shall  be  a  har- 
mony and  accordance  between  the  figure  and  colour  of  the  phial  and  the  infioitesi-^ 
raal  dose  of  the  powder  in  it  and  the  disease  for  which  it  is  administered.  Even 
if  the  homceopathic  druggist  should  forget  to  introduce  any  thing  into  the  bottle, 
the  faith  of  the  invalid  who  receives  it,  under  e  caution  not  to  shake  it,  will  make 
up  for  this  deficiency,  and  prompt  him  to  proclaim,  ere  a  few  days  have  elapsed, 
how  astonishingly  he  has  been  relieved  of  his  malady  by  a  few  inhalations  merely, 
or  snuffings,  over  the  magical  bottle.  And  why  not  %  when  it  is  known  that  Para- 
celsus, that  man  of  wonders^  left  a  recipe  for  making  a  fairy  in  a  phial,  which  was 
to  be  placed  in  a  warm  compost.  In  due  time  a  full  grown  fairy  would  issue  front 
the  vitreous  chamber,  on  the  vivifying  principle  by  which  the  Egyptians  hatched 
their  eggs  in  ovens.  The  imperceptible  and  invisible  powder  in  the  homceopathie 
phial  acts  a  more  wonderful  part  even  than  the  fairy  of  Paracelsus :  it  is  the 
seminal  principle,  the  germ  of  health,  and  of  renewed  vigour  of  mind  and  body.  It 
enters  the  frame  through  the  nose,  and  is  at  the  worst  a  'genteel  ajid  harmless 
fashion  of  snuffing.  As  the  use  of  these  bottles  becomes  more  general, 
we  may  look  to  the  introduction  of  various  graceful  turns  of  the  nose,  which 
as  yet  is  rather  an  intractable  member,  and  at  times  sadly  belies,  by  certain 
movements  abbut  the  nostrils,  a  gracious  expression  of  the  month.  To  ho- 
mceopathic philooophy  will  then  be  superadded  a  homceopathic  grace.  If  the 
men  have- built  up  the  former,  we  must  rely  mainly  on  the  fairer  sex  for  dift- 
plays  of  the  latter. 

On  the  score  of  public  hygiene  the  homoeopathic  doctrine  makes  us  acquainted 
with  some  alarming  facts.  Hitherto  people  living  on  a  river,  even  fit  a  short 
distance  from  the  spot  into  which  is  poured  the  refuse  of  matters  used  in  manu- 
factories, have  been  led  to  believe,  on  the  faith  of  some  learned  inquirers  into  all 
the  circumstances,  that  they  might  drink  the  water  without  injury  to  their  health, 
as^they  knew  they  could  without  offence  to  their  taste.  Now,  however,  since  it 
has  been  shown.  Or  at  least  stoutly  affirmed  and  believed  by  some,  that  the 
greater  the  dilution  and  the  agitation  to  which  the  matters  in  solution  are  sub- 
jected the  more  active  the  liquid,  we  are  brought  to  the  unpalatable  conclusion 
that  the  farther  distant  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  any  great 
estuary,  are  from  the  point  at  which  the  foreign  matters  are  poured  into  the 
stream,  the  greater  will  be  their  danger  from  drinking  of  its  water.  Hence, 
whilst  the  people  at  Manyunk,  for  example,  may  drink  with  impunity  the  water 
of  the  Schuylkill,  even  though  it  be  coloured  with  the  refuse  of  the  various 
Mineral  and  vegetable  dye-stuffs  used  in  the  factories,  and  the  persons  at  the 
Falls,  three  or  four  miles  below,  will  be  in  little  danger,  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  must  expect  to  receive  an  active  solution  for  their  beverage, 
increased  by  the  agitation  from  pumping  up  the  water  into  the  basins  at  Fair- 
mount,  and  its  subsequent  distribution  in  pipes  through  the  city.  Still  worse 
will  fare  the  people  of  Wilmington,  should  they  hazard  the  drinking  of  :the  water 
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of  the  Delaware,  now  that  it  has  receired  the  whole  body  of  that  of  the^Sehuyl* 
kill ;  and  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  if  they  even  sip  it  will  be  at  their 
peril ; — and  yet  e^en  here  it  has  not  acquired  its  fall  strength,  for  the  whole 
body  of  water  at  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  will  hold  more  of  the  matters  in 
solution,  which  were  poured  into  the  Schuylkill  at  Manyunk,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  higher  up,  than  in  some  of  the  homoeopathic  formule  their  solu- 
tions and  fluid  mixtures. 

Dazzled  by  the  imposing  features  of  the  doctrines  of  homoeopathy,  we  have 
unwittingly  allowed  eurseWes  to  gaze  on  them  too  long,  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
notice  of  the  merits  of  the  book,  the  title  of  which  heads  this  article.  We  remem- 
ber now  that  we  began  by  praising  its  paper  and  printing.  Its  other  merits  can- 
not be  judged  of  by  the  common  code ;  and  it  ought  we  suppose  to  be  tested 
by  the  homoeopathic  standard.  It  is  then,  we  should  say,  guiltless  of  patholo- 
gical details  of  any  of  the  cases  cited  in  its  pages,  as  well  as  of  any  descriptive 
account  of  the  direct  and  remote  effects  of  the  articles  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed. The  philosophy  of  the  treatment,  and  explanation  of  the  mode  of  cure,  are 
summed  up  in  either  recommending  homoeopathic  doses  of  particular  medicines^ 
or  in  simply  affirming  that  the  patient  got  well  under  their  use.  The  problem 
ho  longer  is  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  then  apply  the  remedy ;  but 
to  find  a  remedy,  and  then  adapt  the  disease  to  it.  We  have,  in  the  reformed 
method,  to  get  diseases  for  remedies,  and  not  as  heretofore  remedies  for  diseases. 
That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  misrepresenting  the  author,  a  sentence  from 
whose  preface,  to  the  same  purport  with  the  following  quotation,  we  have  already 
introduced,  we  shall  give  again  his  own  language.  He  is  treating  of  intermittent 
fevers,  and,  after  quoting  from  Dr.  Hartlaub  language  which  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  i<^  understand,, he  favours  us  with  this  commentary.  **  The  mean- 
ing of  this  expression  can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  arsen.,  carbo,^ 
veg,,  eina,,  dnehona,  ignat,^  ipeeae,,  nux  r.,  puUat,,  sdbadilla^  verat,,  under  each 
of  which  are  described  the  forms  of  intermittent  fevers  adapted  to  it." 

Still  further  indicative  of  the  precedence  given  to  the  remedy  over  the  disease, 
is  a  common  fashion  in  this  work  of  heading  the  paragarph  with  the  name  of 
a  drug,  and  then  at  once  describing,  after  a  manner,  the  disease ;  leaving  the 
reader  to  guess  at  the  connexion  between  the  initial  term  and  the  body  of  the 
paragraph.  For  example : — **  Ignatia,  Case :  Much  mucus  in  the  mouth,  and 
an  acid  taste  of  the  saliva.  Loss  of  appetite  for  food,  drinks,  and  smoking  to- 
bacco ;  eructation  of  the  food ;  singultus ;  burning  in  the  stomach ;  slight  stick- 
ing in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  in  which  there  is 
a  sensation  of  weakness."  The  sentences  which  follow  are  no  unapt  illustration 
of  the  wholesale  pathology  of  the  new  school. 

**  Ignatia  is  useful  where  there  is  a  sensation  of  heaviness  of  the  stomach,  wiUi 
sticking  pains  in  the  region  of  its  cardiac  orifice,  and  costireoess.  Also  in  those 
forms  of  dyspepsia  which  arise  from  care  and  grief."  What  a  masterly  view  is 
here !  Identical  symptoms  in  the  pulse,  appearance  of  the  tongue,  state  of  the 
skin  and  bowels,  are  assumed  at  once,  without  specification,  from  identity  of 
cause.  *<  Also  in  forms  of  dyspepsia  which  arise  from  care  and  grief."  Truly 
homoeopathy  is  a  labour-saving  doctrine.  How  moderate  is  the  expenditure  of 
thought  which  it  exacts'  from  its  followers !  Though  in  this  respect  there  is  a 
wonderfully  direct  proportion  to  the  infinitesimal  doses  which  they  prescribe,  and 
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to  the  exceedingly  minute  allowance  of  common  sense  in  thq^  who  take  their 
pTescriptions. 

Under  the  head  of  Rheamatism  comes  the  following :— <<  Jioonitum*  B.  In- 
flammation of  the  elbow  joint,  with  sense  of  numbness  and  swelling  of  the 
fingers,,  together  with  pinching  pain  extending  into  the  fingers,  fever." 
.  The  initiated  are,  we  suppose,  to  infer  that  aconitum  is  the  remedy  for  inflam- 
matory rheumatism ;  but  in  what  dose  and  how  often  to  be  repeated  are  points  on 
which  the  author  has  not  deigned  to  enlighten  us. 

The  last  paragraph  on  Paralysis  is,  ^*  Ztmrum.— Paralysis  of  both  arms,  which 
had  been  preceded  for  a  long  time  by  severe  pains  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
abdominal  cramps." 

The  section  on  ^*  Odontalgia,"  exhibits  an  amusing  afiinity  between  certain 
remedies  and  the  symptoms.  Thus,  ^'  Jieonit, — O.  beating,  mostly  on  one  side." 
*yBaryt,  ear5.— -O.  drawing;  extending,  &c."  *^ Bellad.-^O,  tearing,  digging; 
in  the  teeth,  &c."  *'  O.  retching  and  tearing."  Calcia  carb,^^,  tearing  parox- 
ysmal. '*  ChamomiL — O.  crawling,  twitching,  or  tearing,  or  -sticking."  Other 
varieties  under  the  chamomile  caption  are,  *^  O.  digging  and  gnawing  in  carious 
teeth,  &c."  **  O.  grumbling  and  drawing  in  cariousleeth,  &e."  *'  Cyclamen,^- 
Q.  sticking,  boring,  &c."  Hyosciamus  has,  amongst  other  toothache  affinities, 
**  0.  tearing  and  beating,. and  O.  beating  and  humming." 

The  reader  will  with  difficulty  restrain  himself,  after  having  run  his  eye  over 
these  sentences,  from  exclaiming,  ^'  O !  O !  what  refined  symptomotology,  and  O  \ 
what  a  pleasant  variety  of  Tf medics."  £very  sufierer  has  his  cure;  but  then 
he  must  be  able  to  declare  whether  his  toothache  is  beating,  or  tearing  and  pul- 
sating, or  tearing  and  beating,  or  beating  and  humming,  or  digging  and  gnawing, 
or  crawling  'or  twitching,  or,  tearing  or  sticking,  &c.,  &c. ,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  prescribed  to  him,  in  homceopathic  doses,  either  aconitum,  or  belladonna, 
or  chalk,  or  chamomile,  or  crude  cofiee,  or  cyclamen,  or  hyosciamus,  or  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  or  mercury,  or  mezereum,  or  nux  vomica,  or  platinum,  or  Pulsa- 
tilla, or  sabina,  or  sepia,  or  spigelia^  or  silex,  or  sulphur,  or  veratrnm.  Thus  the 
Pulsatilla,  which  stands  for  0.  picking,  cannot  be  used  instead  of  carbonated 
magnesia,  w^ich  is  in  affinity  with  0.  boring.  Chamomile,  the  watchword  for 
O.  crawling,  twitching,  or  tearing  or  sticking,  and  for  6.  digging  and  gnawing, 
and  O.  grdmbling  and  drawing,  will  not  replace  hyosciamus,  which  has  charge 
of  0.  tearing,  pulsating,  and  of  0.  tearing  and  beating,  and,  more  interesting  than 
all,  of  young  women  with  O.  beating  ^  from  jealousy  and  disappointment  in  love.' 

Of  the  good  effects  of  gold,  as  stated  in  **  Homoeopathic  medicine,"  we  have 
great  confidence ;  especially  in  the  cases  indicated,  viz.;  ^*  Of  palpitation  of 
heart,  where  this  took  place  paroxysmally  several  times  a  day,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  anxiety,  and  constriction  in  the  breast ;"  and  again  we  are  told^  apro- 
pos,  of  dyspepsia,  that  *'  aurum  removed  an  indescribable  aching  sensation,  and 
great  accompanying  restlessness  and  mental  depression."  Such  is  the  force  of 
our  former  creed,  that  whilst  we  firmly  believe  in  the  power  of  gold  to  cure  many 
cases  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  arising  from  and  accompanied  by  anxiety  and 
dyspepsia,  with  an  indescribable  aching  sensation  and  mental  depression,  we 
should  like  both  to  receive  and  to  administer  it  in  larger  doses  than,  are  sanctioned 
by  homcBopathy,  even  though  we  should  be  subjected  to  the  imputatioiv  of  "  auri 
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Ih  the  fifth  namher  of  the  North  Amenom  Medical  and  Saigical  Joornal,  I 
laid  before  the  profession  the  details  of  several  cases  exemplifying  the  beneficial 
effects  derived  from  the  balsam  of  copaiba  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis. 
At  a  more  recent  period*  I  published  the  results  of  my  eicperience  with  the  same 
remedy  in  catarrh  add  morbid  irritability  of  the  bladder,  as  well  as  in  lenoorrhceal 
discharges*  The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  shew,  by  fiusts  which 
have  come  under  my  personal  observation,  and  also  by  a  reference  to  high  medi- 
cal authorities,  that  when  employed  under  appropriate^  cireomstances,  and  wkh 
suitable  precautions,  the  cppaiba  has  been  found  decidedly  useful  in  some  dis- 
eases ^f  the  intestinal  lining  membrane. 

The  first  of  these  to  which  I  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  JOpentery, 
The  introduction  of  the  copaiba  in  th«  treatment  of  this  disease  is  not,  so  fer  at 
least  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  very  ancient  date.  Dr.  Armstrong,  it 
is  true,  states  that  it  was  recommended 'by  some  of  the  older  writers  in  that 
*'  and  similar  vdiseases  of  the  belly."  But,  conformably  with  his  almost  constant 
custom,  he  cites  no  names,  so  that  his  less  learned  reader  is  left  in  the  dark 
relatively  to  the  standing  of  those  writers,  and  the  period  at  which  they  flourished. 
Etmnller,  and  several  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  speak 
of  the.  use  of  balsamics  in  the  secondary  stages  of  tiie  complaints  in  question. 
But  as  their  remarks  have  reference  to  the  Peruvian  balsam,  and  never,  it  would 
appear,  to  the  copaiba,  and  as  nother.  James,  Motherby,  Lewis,  Lientaud^  Car- 
thensen,  and  other  writers,  of  their  times  ta  whom  I  have  access,  make  any 
mention  of  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pfactioe'of  resorting  to 
the  copaiba  was  not,  to  say  the  least,  as  ancient  or  common  as  Dr.  Armstrong 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  . 

But,  however  it  may  be  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  introduction  of  the 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  a  question  which,  after  all,  is  quite  unim- 
poitant  to  most  readers,  we  have  evidence  that,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
several  British  practitionera,«-whether  guided  by  their  theoretical  views  of  the 
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mode  of  opBiation  of  the  copaiba,  or  by  the  reaiilt  of  their  experience  of  ils  effects 
in  other  diseases  of  a  kindred  natarci  or  following  the  example  of  their  prede- 
cessors, it  matters  not, — ^were  induced  to  resort  to  it  in  that  complaint*  What  the 
effects  of  the  practice  were^  or  what  was  the  estimate  formed  of  its  utility,  may 
be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  workls  6f  Penkberton,  Cheynei  6ot>(i,  Arm- 
strong, Abercrombie,  and  others.  The  first  of  these  writers  employed  it  in  both 
the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  dysentery.  He  states,  that  when  the  griping  pain, 
in  the  acute  form,  has  in  some  degree  subsided,  he '  has  frequently  observed  the 
greatest  relief  from  the  tepesmus,  c^tained  by  small  doses  of  this  remedy ;  and  that 
injections  of  the  same  will  often  tend  to  remoye  the  last  mentioned  symptom. 
**  If  it  should  happen,"  he  continues,  *'  that  the  practitioner  is  consulted  after 
this  disease  has  continued  some  time,  and  has  now  put  on  the  form  of  chronic 
diarrhcea^  with  the  excretion  of  mucus  and  blood,  attended  with  occasional 
griping  pain  and  tenesmus ;  and  if,  moreover,  the  discharge  ahould  be  unusually 
offensive  and  curdled,  there  will  be  reason  to  suspect  that  ulceration  has  taken 
place  in  the  large  intestines :  here,  too,  the  same  dose  of  balsam  of  copaiba  may 
be  recommended,  and  injections  of  it  ^s  before  mentioned.'' 

Finally,  when  the  disease  arrived  at  this  stage^  and  was  attended  with  great  de- 
bility, Dr.  P.  prescribed  the  same  remedy  in  conjunction  with  the  decoction  and 
tincture  of  bark,  and  with  tincture  of  opium  when  the  tenesmus  was  distressing. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  a  Very  excellent  account  of 
the  dysentery  which  prevailed  some  years  ago  epidemically  in  Dublin,  makes 
some  valuable  remarks, on  the  use  of  bleeding  and  metcury  in  ihat  formidable 
disease;  and  adds,  that  as  soon  as  the  influence  of  the  latter  was  rendered  appa- 
rent by  the  condition  of  the  mou^,  it  was  laid  asidid,  and  a  mixture  with  balsam 
of  copaiba  was  given  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour.  From  this  the  greatest  relief 
was  often  obtained:  the  faeces,  from  being  of  a  bottle  green,  and  mixed  with  mucus 
(the  effect  of  the  calomel  and  opium),  and  passed,  with  tenesmus,  became  more 
natural  .in  appeaurance,  and  were  voided  less  frequently;  the  patient  isonsidered 
himself  cured,  and  in  many  cases  his  recovery  followed.  "  It  resulted  from  a 
consideration  of  the  cases  in  my  possession,"  Dr.  Cheyne  remarks,  **  that  vene- 
section, calomel  and  opium,  followed  by  the  copaiba  mixture,  with  farinaceous 
tliet,  proved  more  successful  than  any  other  method  which  was  adopted  in  the 
severest  cases." 

Dr.  Armstrong  states,  that  the  copaiba  might  be  beneficial  in  dysentery,  but  es- 
pecially in  tboseprotraeted  cases  which  usually  baffle  the  ordinary  remedial  means. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  it  will  hereafter  be  placed  among  the  most  useful  secondary 
remedies,  and  generally  employed  after  the  lancet  and  calomel  in  the  acute  and 
subacute  cases.  In  chronic  4ysentary  he  thinks  it  peculiarly  suited,  'and  states 
that  in  three  obstinate  cases,  where  purtflent  matter  was  passed  from  the  inte»> 
tines,  it  appeared  to  be  of  considerable  service. 

Dr.  Abercrombie,  than  whom  we  know  of  no  hi^er  authority  in  relation  to 
the  treatment  of  diseases  t>f  the  alimentary  canal,  states  that  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  aoute  dysentery,  when  the  morbid  secretion  continues  after  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  have  been  subdued,  various  remedies  of  a  tonic  and  astringent 
nature  appear  to  foe  useful.  Among  these  he  cites  the  copaiba.  Dr.  Abercron^ 
bie  likewise  recommends  it,  among  other  remedies,  in  chronic  dysentery,  and  in 
the  slighter  and  mote  obscure  fomts  of  affections  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
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brand.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  €^ood  as  a  Valnable  medi- 
cine. Mr.  Hooper  prescribed  it  in  the  dysenteiy  which  pretailed  among  the  troops 
that  returned  to  England  after  the  discomfiture  at  Corunna;  though  particularly 
when  the  complaint  was  attended  with  suppression  of  urine.  Sir  James  Mac- 
Gregor,  in  his  «« Sketch  of  the  Medical  History  of  the  British  Armies  in  Spain,'* 
remarks,  that  Mr.  Woolrieh  found  great  benefit  from  a  mixture  of  the  balsam 
eopaiba  in  gum  water  with  infusion  of  columbo,  in  the  cases  of  dysentery  treated 
by  him  in  the  Hospitals  of  Celorico  and  Castello  Branco.  Dr.  Bamfield,  after 
remarking  that  the  copaiba  has  sometimes  been  used  spccessfully  in  chronic 
dysentery,  adds : — ^^  The  friendly  and  kind  Mr.  Pearson,  senior  surgeon  to  the 
British  factory  in  China,  assured  me  lie  had  cured  the  Hon.  Mr.  E— ^-ne  wth 
it,  after  CTery  remedy  prescribed  in  IndiA  and  Etirope,  for  two  years,  had  failed. 
It  presenred  a  lax  state  of  the  bowels,  and  an  increased  flow  of  urine."  **  It 
is  a  mild,  safe  medicine,  and  is  entitled  to  its  turn,  in  the  Tery  obstinate  chronic 
cases  sometimes  met  with,  among  the  variety  and  changes  of  symptoms  ^pd  of 
medicines  prescribed."  Finally,  Dr.  O'Brien  used  the  copaiba  with  much  suc- 
cess in  chronic  dysentery,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Brown  recommends  it  combined  with 
opiates  in  the  same  form  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  fbr  the  removal  of  the  tenest 
mus  in  the  acute  form. 

Favourable,  however,  as  these  testimonials  of  the  efiects  of  the  copaiba  doubt- 
less are,  it  would  appear  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
it  in  dysentery  has  been  almost  exclusively  limited  to  England i  On  turning  to 
the  various  publications  that  have  appeared  in  France  on  the  subject  of  the  treat* 
ment  of  that  disease,  or  in  which  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  copaiba  are  no^ 
ticed,  we  shall  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  Barbier  and  a  very  few  others,  the 
physicians  of  that  country  either  discard  it  completely  as  inapplicable  and  in- 
jurious, or  at  best  speak  of  it  as  of  a  remedy  of  doubtful  efficacy  in  the  very 
cases  in  which  the  English  have  found  it  useful.  In  this  coudtry  the  copaiba 
has  met  with  the  same  neglect.  Dr.  Eberle^  it  is  true,  remarks,  in  his  work  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  one  of  the  best  of  the  class  of  which  we  can  boast :  that  this 
remedy  frequently  does  excellent  service,  and  that  he  has  employed  it  wi>h  uui 
equivocal  benefit  But  judging  from  all  I  have  seen,  Qr.  Eberle  forms  an  hon- 
ourable exception  in  this  matter;  the  copaiba  being  seldom,  if  e^er,  alluded. to 
by  American  writers  in  reference  to  its  effects  in  dysentery.  This  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  ^cacy  of  the  balsam*— the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  by  many  eminent  physicians  in  England,  and  the  opposition  or  neglect  it 
has  met  with  in  France  and  this  country— will  be  accounted  fbr  by  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  noticing  its  effects  in  the  above  mentioned  disease, 
by  the  difference  of  experience  with  it  in  the  two  countries.  In  England,  prac* 
titioners,  waiving  all  preconceived  notions,  if  any  such  existed,  have  not  hesitated 
to  make  a  fiiir  trial  of  the  remedy ;  whereas,  the  French  and  the  practitioners  of 
ttiis  country,  entertaining  more  respect  for  their  theoristical  tiews  than  for  the 
testimonials  of  the  practical  experience  of  foreigners,  or  of  a  few  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;— not  aware  perhaps  of  its  having  been  used  advantageously  by  others ; 
or  feeling  a  reluctance  to  substitute  a  new  agent  for  those  which  they  are  aocus<« 
tomed  to  emplojr,  havediscarded  it  untried  from  their  practice.  Such,  at  least,  is 
liie  only  explanation  of  this  difierence  which  occnvs  to  me.  I  have  little 
dottbt  that  had  the  remedy  been  as  fiuily  tried,  in  France  and  ibis  country  As  it 
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has  been  in  England,  vn  ekonli  find  it  more  generally  ^pok^en  of  in  the  fofmer 
country,  and  among  ns  as  a  valuable  agent  in  the  management  of  the  paB^ul  dia- 
ease  in  question. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that»  on  a  superficial  examination  of  the  snbject,  and 
laying,  aside  for  a  moment  the  testimony  above  recorded  in  relaticm  tathe  useful* 
ness  of  the  copaiba  in  dysenteiy,  great  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  pr<^ 
priety  of  the  practice ;  £or  the  eq>aiba,  it  is  well  known,  is  endowed  with 
stimulating  properties,  and  few  physicians  will,  now  a  days,  venture  to  deny 
that  dysentery  consists  in  any  thing  else  than  in  an  inflammatory  condi* 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  pr 
without  concomitant  affection  of  annexed  or  distant  organs.  But,  when,  we  con- 
sider that  the  primary  impression  of  the  remedy  is  made  on  the  stomach,  which 
is  not  the^  seat  of  the  complain^-f-that  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  inflamed  surface 
it  has  probably  already  undergone  considerable  modiflcations^-that  these  modi" 
fications  must  still  mpre  evidently  occur  if  it  is  absorbed,  and  only  penetrates  to 
the  diseased  part  tb^oagh  the  medium,  of  the  circulation ; — that  if  such  be  the 
route  it  takes,  the  inflamed  .surface  is  placed  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  as  other  portions  of  the  mucous 
tissue  in  those  inflammatory  complaints  in  swhich  the  balsam  copaiba  is  knqwn 
to  be  used  advantageously. .  If,  I  repeat,  we  bear  these  circumstances  in  view, 
and  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that  remedies  endowed  with  stimulating  proper- 
ties do  not  all  act  in  disease  merely  in  virtue  of  those  properties,  and  that  other 
articles  of  the  same  class  are  beneficially  employed  in  inflammation  of  particular 
portions  of  the  animal  tissues,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  that  something 
more  is-  required  to  lead  us  to  abstain  from  copaiba^  in  dysentery  than  the  simple 
fact  of  the  former  possessing  stimulating  properties,  and  the  latter  being  df  an 
inflammatory  character.  Nothing,  indeed,  bat  a  positive  demonstration  of  its 
injurious  effects  should  induce  us  to  reject  its  use  in  dysentery; — ^theoretical 
speculations  should  be  of  no  avail,  and  experience  should  be  appealed  to  to  con- 
firm or  infirm  the  position.  But  so  far  from  this  demonstration  having  been 
given— so  far  from  experience  having  confirmed  the  validity  of  the  opposition 
made  to  the  remedy  by  some,  or  justified  its  neglect  by  others,  the  refer- 
ences above  made  to  the  writings  of  several  eminent  English  practitioners,  will 
show  that  the  efilcacy  of  tiie  copaiba  in  dysentery  is  a  fact  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt;  while  a  consideration  of  its  known  effecta  in  diseases  of 
other  pprtions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  ought  to  have  appeared  sufllcient,  by 
itself,  to  lead  physicians  to  think  well,  a  priori^' of  the  practice. 

Infiuenced  by  th^se  circumstances  I  was  induced,  several  years  ago,  to  resort 
to  the  copaiba  in  a  case  of  dysentery  whiek  had  proved  intractable  to  the  ordinary 
means.  The  ^^ts  obtained  were  such  as  to  encourage  me  to  make  farther 
trials  of  the  remedy ;  and,  4ifter  duly  reflecting  on  the  issue  of  those  oases,  and  on 
the  phenomena  presented,  not  only  in  obstinate,  but  in  ordinary  cases  also,  t 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  olpinion  that,  so  fhr  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  the  copaiba  is  entitled  to  the  pfaise  it  has  received,  and  consequently  de*> 
serveis  a  triai  in  some  forms  of  the  disease  in  question.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  uneertaiilty  of  the 
action  of  medicinal  agents  generally,  that  the  copaiba  can  not  be  expected 
to  sQcceed  in^  every  case,  ^  that  it  should  not  be  prescribed  in  all  atages 
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of  the  complaint.  Like  other  remedies*  it  will,  in  this  disease,  as  in  other 
fattna  of  mneons  inflammation,  often  fail,  even  when  used  nnder  the  most  appro* 
priate  oircamstances ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  decide,  it  wonld  be  iniproper  to  have 
recourse  to  it  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  before  the  yiolence  of  the 
inflammation  has  been  reduced  by  general  and  local  depletion,  by  diluent  drinks^ 
tepid  baths,  fomentations,  mild  purgatires,  ipecacuanha,  opiates^  emollient  injec- 
tions, and  blisters.  Some  physicians  may  perhaps  allege,  that  these  means  beings 
generally  found  sufficient  by  themselves  to  bring  the  disease  to  a  favourable 
termination,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  administering,  in  addition,  a  remedy 
not  universally  successful  and  highly  offensive,  to  the  taste.  I  am  far  from. 
denyin|r  the  sufficiency  of  the  common  remedies  in  ordinary  cases  of  dysentery ; 
like  most  practitioners  I  have  myself,  over  and  over  again,  seen  them  prove  entirely 
successful.  But  the  pdint  at  issue  is  not,  whether  these  means  will  generally  be 
sufficient,  but  whether  it  would  be  prudent  or  right  to  trust  to  them  alonfe  in  all 
cases ;  and  whether  we  should  not  do  better,  even  in  ordinary  eases,  with,  than 
without,  the  copaiba.  As  every  one  must  be  aware,  dysentery  sometimes  proves 
intractable  to  the  most  favourite  plans  of  treatment  and  approved  medicinal 
agents.  Now,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  additional  means,  before  we  can  shorten  the  disease  and 
^ord  effectual  telief  to  the  patient.  If  such  be  the  case,  tiiere  can  certainly  be 
no  necessity  to  dwell  on  the  propriety  of  making  trial,  when  other  remedies  prove 
insufficient,  of  one  recommended  by  high  professional  authorities,  and.  which, 
from  a  consideration  of  its  known  effects  in  other  mucous  inflammations,  we  are 
naturally  induced  to  conclude,  may  prove  beneficial  in  the  disease  before  us. 
While  the  question  of  the  greater  advantage  resulting  fVom  its  use  even  in  ordi-^ 
nary  instances,— in  those  that  may  generally  be  cured  by  the  usual  plans  alone, 
resting  on  authorities  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
brought  in  opposition, — is  not  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  mere  expression  of  doubt,  or 
by  an  assurance  of  the  sufficiency  of  such  plans,  but  by  a  comparative  survey  of 
the  resiilts  obtained  with  and  without  the  remedy. 

But  even  in  cases  in  which  depletion  has  been  premised  to  reduce  the  force  of 
the  inflammation,  some  discrimination  is  necessary  as  regards  the  employment 
of  the  copaiba,  because,  although  in  genend  nothing  contraindicates-  its  use  so 
soon  as  the  above  object  is  attained,  instances  oecur  wherein'the  remedy  would 
be  likely  to  give,  and  has  given,  rise  to  effects  of  a  different  character  from  those 
anticipated,  and  which  may  forbid  its  continuance,  or  render  additional  means 
necessary.  The  generality  of  writers  who  have  used  this  remedy  in  dysentery, 
aip  accustomed  to  speak  in  a  rather  vague  manner  of  its  usefulness  in  certain 
forms  or  stages  of  the  latter;  and  though  it  is  sometimes  remarked  that  it 
disagrees  with  the  patients,  producing  nansea,  uneasiness,  vomiting,  and  even 
aggravating  the  fever  and  the  symptoms  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  nothing  is 
said  of  the  phenomena  which  may  serve  to  indicate  beforehand  that  it  should  be 
abstained  from,  or  the  condition  of  the  organs  on  which  such  phenomena  depend. 
And  yet  precise  information  on  this  subject  is  greatly  desired,  inasmuch  as  cases 
may  occur  in  which,  although  the  cOpaiba  had  given  rise  to  those  symptoms,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  persevered  in,  provided  auxiliary  means  are  used ;  while  in 
others  it  would  be  proper  to  discontinue  it  at  once.  A  few  Words  on  this  subject 
may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  place.    In  some  cases  the  effects  in  question^ 
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nauiseat  Tomitingt  &c.,  depend  en  a  eimpk  neiroos  irritability  of  the  stomaeh  ; 
itself  the  result  of  t)ie  existing  diseasey  or  of  a  peculiar  idiotyncrasj'  in  the 
patient.  Tliat  sucti  is  the  case  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  these  effects  aometiines 
occur  under  circumstanoeS^  which  forbid  our  referring  them  to  any  other  cause. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  gastric  irritability,  if  it  be  a  simple  accompaniment  of 
the  disease,  manifests  itself  whenever  food,  drinks,  or  medicines  are  iatrodneed 
into  the  stomaph,  and,  if  severe,  will  contraindicate  tiieuse  of  the  copaiba; 
for,  if  excited  by  articles  of  a  less  offensive  character,  it  is  but  fhir  to  expect  it 
will  be  greatly  increased,  by  the  one  in  question*  In  some  instances,  howev^, 
where  this  irritabilitj  is  great,  and  in  many  others  where  it  is  moderate,  the 
copaiba,  if  used  with  laudanum  or.  aromatics,  or  bitters,  will  be  made  to  sit  upon 
the  stomach;  and  may  be  preseribed  with  impunity,  and  even  with  benefictal 
effecte. 

But  though  the  symptoms  mentioned  depend  often  upon  the  cause  assigned, 
cas^s  occur  in  which  they  are  evidently  the  consequence  of  a  more  serious 
condition  of  the  -gastric  organs — inflammatory  irritation.  In  dysentery,  the 
latter  is  more,  frequently  encountered  than  is  generally  suspected;  and  in  cases  ia 
which  the  stomach  itself  is  not  so  diseased,  it  is  not  rare  to  fipd  the  nausea, 
vomiting,  fever,  .&o.,  produced  or  increased  on  the  administration  of  the 
copaiba  or  other  remedies  of  similar  character,  are  kept  up  by  vascular  irritation 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the 'small  intestines*  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enumer- 
ate here  l^e  signs  which  serve  to  distinguish  this  condition  of  the  gastric  organs 
from  simple  nervous  Irritability.  Suflice  it  to  remark,  that,  in  every  instance 
in  which  .they  manifest  themselves  without  a  possibility  of  being  refearred  to 
copaiba,  the  latter  should  be  abstained  from ;  whereaS)  when  they  fqllow  the 
use  of  this  medicine  it  should  b^  discontinued^  and  recourse  had  to  the  means 
calculated  to  check,  as  speedily  as  possible,,  the  morbid  state  on  which  they 
depend. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  I  think  I  may  safely  say, 
that  the  balsam  of  copaiba  is  as  serviceable  in  the  secondary  stages  of  acute 
d.y  sentery  as  in  the  chronic  6>rm,  and  that  it  will  be  found  particularly  useful  when 
the  stools  are  rather  copious,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  mucns,  or  glairy 
matter  mixed  with  blood.  When  the  griping  and  tenesmus  are  still  very  severe^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  combine  the  medicine  with  a  suitable  portion  of  opium  ; 
Otherwise  it  may  be  used  without,  in  an  aromatic  mixture, — in  cold  water,  or  ia 
an  emulsion.  The  opium  may  also  be  required  if  the  copaiba  disorders  the 
stomach,  and  if  this  effect  can  justly  be  attributed  to  the  simple  irritability  of 
that  organ.  In  general  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  copaiba  in  moderate  and  re«* 
peated,  rather  than  in  large  doses;  as. it  is  thus  less  apt  to  produce  griping  pain, 
to  purge,  and  to  increase  fever.  But  whether  tjiie  quantity  be  large  or  otherwise, 
no  timie  must  be  lost  in  suspending  the  remedy^  and  resorting  to  antiphlogisticg, 
emollients,  and.  narcotics,  whenever  ^symptoms  of  increased  gastro-intestioal 
irritation  and  febrile  excitement  supervene. 

The  folio  wing. oases,  sheeted  from  severed  pf  which  I  have,  preserved  notes^ 
will  confirm  wbat  has  been  said  of  the  effects  of  the  copaiba  ifi  dysentery* 

Case  I.— Mr.  A—?*-,  aged  about  forty  years,  of  a  sanguine,  bilious  temperament, 
and  generally  enjoying  good  health,  requested  my  attendance  in  March,  1830.  I 
found  him  Ifibonring  under. the  usual  and  well  knpwn  symptoms  of  acute  dysen- 
teiy— frequent  stools,  attended  with  severe  griping  pains,  and  violent  tenesmus.— 
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HiB  skin  was  drj  and  hot,  toofiie  pcttntad,  red  on  the  edge  and  lipy  and  foired  ia 
the  centre ;  palae  qaiek  a|id  acta  re.  Beaides  these  symptams  thera  was  thiisl 
and  nassea.  The  matter  Toided  waa  small  ia  qaaatitf,  and  eonsisted,  for  the 
faioat  part,  of  slimy  oioetis,  eomhiaed  with  a  tolenhlj  iarge  poitton  of  blood.*^ 
The  miae  was  scant;  but,  owing  to  its  being  passed  with  the  stools,  could  not 
he  iaspected*  Finally,  pain  was  oocaaioned  by  pressore  of  the  abdomeo,  and  par^ 
ticalarly  of  the  ^[ngastiic  region,  as  well  as  by  the  moTementsreqntred  to  get  in 
and  out  of  bed,  or  to  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other*  These  symptoms  had 
eome  on  suddenly  during  the  preceding  night ;  were  preceded  by  slight  chiH» 
and  were  apparently  the  reanlt  of  exposure  to  cold. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessaiy  to  present  here  a  detailed  aeeount  of  t)ie  variations 
in  the  symptoms  which  occurred  duly  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  of  all 
the  remedial  meana  resorted  to  in  succession  or  sim«ltaneously«  Let  it  suffice 
to  remark  that,  Tiewii^  the  disease  in  the  light  of  an  inflamm.ation  of  the  large,  and 
of  a  portion  of  the  amall,  intestines,— -considering  likewise  that  the  liaing  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  implicated,-— depletion,  both  by 
venesection  and  leeches  around  th^  anua  and  at.  the  epigastric  region,  was 
promptly  and  repeatedly  used.  To  this  were  added  tepid  hip  baths,  emollient 
cataplasms  over  the  abdomen,  emollient  and  slightly  anodyne  injections,  sweeten'^ 
ed  and  acidulated  gum,  barley,  and  flax-seed  water.  Under  this  plan  the  irrita- 
tion  of  the  stomach  was  soon  so  far  allayed  as  to  aUow  of  the  exhibition  of  small 
and  repeated  doses  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium;  Dover's  powder  with  caloinel 
at  night;  and  mild  purgatives  in  ^e  morning. 

By  these  means  the  vi<denee  of  the  dysenteric  inflammation  was  in  a  short  time 
subdued, — the  fever  abated,<-*the  tongue  lost  its  redness  and  became  moist,— 
the*  abdominal  pain  lessened,  and  the  skinr  became  softer.  But  although  from 
these  cirsumstances  it  waa  evident  the  patient  had  much  improved,  yet  the  dts* 
ease  was  fax  from  being  effectnally  checked ;  for  the  griping,  and  particularly 
the  tenesmus, continued  troublesome:  the  matter  discharged  presented  pretty 
much  the  same  appearanoe  as  before,  and  the  pulse  remained  quicker  and  the 
skia  warmer  than  natural. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  determined  to  make  trial  of  the  balaam  of  copai- 
ba, the  efficacy  of  which,  ia  diseases  of  other  portions  of  the  same  tissue,  I  had  had 
frequent  occasions  to  observe,  s^d  the  utility  of  which,  in  the  present  complaint 
had  been,  as  I  knew,  recorded  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  Dr.  Cheyne,^^d  other  writers 
of  equal  character.  Twenty  drops  of  this  remedy,  combined  with  dght  of  Ian* 
danum,  were  directed  to  be  taken  every  four  hours  in  two  table-spoonsful  of 
mucilage.  The  fomentations  on  the  abdomen,  emollient  injections,  tepid  baths, 
were  continued,  and  light  farinaceous  nourishment  was  allowed.  With  thia 
plan  the  patient  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased,  for.  in  a  very  little  while  the 
tenesmus  began  to  give  way,  and  finely  disappeared  entirely;  thid  stools,  though 
still  somewhat  frequent,  lost  their  unhealthy  appearance ;  the  urine  was  passed 
in  much  larger  quantity  than  before,  add  was  evidently  impregnated  with  the 
copaiba;— 4n  short,  the  patient  was  relieved  of  all  the  moat  urgent  symptoms 
under  which  he  had  laboured.  His  appetite  gradually  returned,  his  digestive 
functions  were  restored,  his  strength  increased,  and  in  a  few  days  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  as  well  as  he  had  be^n  for  years  past.  A  flannel  roller  was 
applied  around  the  abdomen;^  and  although  the  Weather  was  unsettled,  and.the  tem- 
perature rather  low,  he  soon  left  the  house,  and  resumed  his  ordinary  occupations. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  remask,  that  this  geirtleman  experienced  an  attack  edmilar 
to  the  one  just  described  some  years  before,  and  was  treated  on  the  depletory 
and  oTacuating  plap.  According  to  his  own  statement,  the  tenesmus,  and  grip- 
ing  continued  much  longer,  and  the  convalescence  was  much  more  protracted  on 
that  occasion  than  on  the  present  In  1832,  he  once  more  came  under  treat- 
ment for  the  same  complaint,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold  and  rain,  and  inat- 
tention to- regimen.  Yielding  to  his  importunities  I  administered  the  copaiba 
earlier  than  had  been  done  in  the  preceding  attacks  But  we  had  soon  oc- 
casion to  regret  this  precipitancy,  for  the  stomach  being  still  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tation and  the  fever  high,  nausea,  vomiting,  pain  and  weight  in  the  abdomen,- 
and  other  unpleasant  symptoms  soon  supervened,  and  compelled  a  discontinuance 
of  the  remedy.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  mischief  thus  occasioned,  and  the 
morbid  0tate  on  which  it  depended  had  been  properly  corrected,  the  ec^aiba  was 
onbe  more  resorted  to,  and  proved  as  successful  as  it  had  done  before. 

Case  II.— -Casimer  L.,  a  coloured  man,  aged  about  fifty  years,  and  of  a  deli- 
cate and  sickly  habit,  applied  to  me  for  advice  in  September,  1830.  He  labour- 
ed under  th^  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  dysentery;  and  informed  me  that  the 
disease  J) ad  come  on  two  days  before,  and  had  greatly  increased  since  the  even- 
ing previous  to  my  visit,  ^nd  soon  after  his  taking  a  large  dose  of  rhubarb. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  details  pursued  in  this  case,  I  shall  merely  state  that,  the 
evacuations  being  frequent,  the  tenesmus  violent,  the  fever  high,  and  the  pulse 
tense  find  accelerated,  the  patient  war  as  copiously  bled,  both  generally  and 
^  locally,  as  his  strength  permitted.  He  was  freely  purged  with  castor  oil, 
magnesia,  and  epsom  salts ;  and  immediately  after  put  under  the  use  of  ipeca- 
cuanha and  opiufn — to  say  nothipg  of  internal  and  external  emollients.  On  the 
lliird  day,  finding  that  the  intestinal  clisease  continued  with  but  slight  mitigation, 
that  the  tenesmus  did  not  yield,  as  rapidly  as  was  desirable  under  the  use  of 
narcotics,  and.  that  the  loss  of  blood  was  no  longer  admissible,  blisters  were 
applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  anodyne  glysteriv  pushed  high  up  the 
rectum  through  the  medium  of  a  gum  elastic  tube.  As  soon  as  by  these  means 
the  inflammation  and  fever  had  been  sufficiently  subdued,  the  copaiba  mixture, 
with  the  addition  of  opium  was  prescribed,  and  was  not  long  in  producing  the  de- 
sired effect ;  for  under  its  use  the  tenesmus,  together  Mth  the  rest  of  the  symptoms 
enumerated,  gradaally,  but  completely,  disappeared,  and  the  patient  was  restored 
tahis  usual  share  of  health.  The  cpnvalescence  in  this  case  was  more  tedious 
than  in  the  precedingv  owing  probably  to  the  delicacy  of  the  individual,  who 
continued  for  so|ne  time  subject,  from  the  least  exposure,  to  intestinal  derange- 
ments. From  these,  however,  he  was  invariably  relieved  by  a  dose  of  magnesia 
or  castor  oil,  followed  up  by  a  few  drops  of  copaiba  and  laudanum)  and  aided  by 
abstinence  from  animal  food. 

Case  IIL^-The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  lady,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  of  a 
weak  constitution  and  nervous  temperament.  She  had  laboured^  during  some 
years  previous  to  the  present  attack,  under  the  dysmenorrhoea  and  other  irregu- 
larities of  the  menstrual  functions,  for  which  the  tincture  of  giiaiacum,  and  other 
remedies  of  a  kindred  nature  were  prescribed.  But  as  they  invariablyoccasioned, 
even  when  given  in  small  doses,  irritation  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  dysen- 
teric symptoms,  they  were  at  first  temporarily  suspended,  and  finely  discon- 
tinued ;  leeches,  opiates,  tepid  baths,  and  other  palliatives  being  alone  resorted 
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to.  These  oireometaiioes  aie  mentioned  ts>  show  the  nnasBal  degree  of  iirite* 
bilitj  of  the  intestinal  snrfaoe  in  this  case,  and  the  eantion  it  imposed  as  legavds 
the  adminisUation  of  medicines  of  a  stimnlating  or  initating  character,  as  well 
as  to  account  for  the  obstinate  natars  of  the  disease  about  to  be  described*  and 
the  disappointment  ezpwienced  in  obtaining  from  the  remedies  need  their 
customary  effects. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1831,  tbis  lady  was  seiaed  with  symptoms  of  acute 
dysentery,  ateompanied  with  high  febrile  excitement*  Antiphlogistics,  emolli* 
ents,  and  narcotics )  bleeding,  both  general  and  local ;  tepid  baths,  cataplasms, 
and  injections;  together  with  mild  purgatives,  and  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  were 
resorted  to.  The  former,  however,  were  not  carried  as  far  ^s  was  desirable,—^ 
considering  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations,— the  severe  nature  of  the  griping 
and  tenesmus,  and  the  high  arterial  excitement— in  consequence  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  patient,  and  of  her  great  nervous  irritability,  which  was  aroused  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  appeared  to  be  aggravated  by  every  fresh  loss  of  blood.  For  these 
reasons,  and  owing  to  purgatives  seeming  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  opium 
was  more  freely  administered  ihan  is  commonly  done,  both  internally,  (by  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  form  of  injections,)  and  externally.  Chief .  reliance,  in- 
deed, was  placed  in  this  medicine,  aided  by  emollients. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  progress  towards  recoYcry  was,  as  may  be  sup* 
posed,  much  l^ess  rapid  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  possible  tp  use  morQ 
active  means.  Nevertheless,  though  the  tenesmus  continued  troublesome  and  the 
dejections  frequent,  slimy,  and  tinged  with  blood,  amendment  in  other  respects 
was  obtained.  The  febrile  excitement,  the  abdominal  pain,  and  other  inflammatory 
symptoms,  being  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  stomach  apparently  free  from  irri- 
tation, the  opportune  moment  seemed  arrived  for  resorting  to  means  specially 
calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dysenteric  symptoms.  With  this  view  the  copaiba 
was  administered  in  small  dos^s  combined  with  opium.  But  the  expectations 
placed  in  its  effects  were  not  realized ;  for  under  its  use  the  stomach  became 
deranged,  and  the  intestinal  complaint  aggravated.  It  was  consequently  laid 
aside,  and  sugar  of  lead  and  opium,  as  well  as  Hope's  mixture  of  camphor  water, 
nitric  acid,  and  opium,  substituted;  but  with  no  better  effect— the  dysenteric  symp- 
toms continuing  with  little  or  no  abatement,  and  assuming  the  chronic  form. 

As  it  appeared  from  these  circumstances,  that  no  advantage,  but  rather  positive 
injury,  was  to  be  expected  from  active  remedies,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  gastro- 
intestinal organs  were  not  as  yet  placed  in  a  propercondition  to  bear  their  impres- 
sion, the  treatment  was  once  more  limited  to  emollient  injections,  tepid  hip  bath^, 
d^nnlcent  drinks,  opiates,  and  light  farinaceous  diet ;  to  which  were  now  added 
occasional  doses  of  blue  pill.  After  pursping  this  plan  for  some  time,  it  was 
perceived  that,  though  some  amendment  in  the  more  urgent  symptoms  was  ob- 
tained, it  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  encourage  the' hope  that  a  i^eedy  stop 
would  be  thereby  put  to  the  disease  $  or,  indeed,  that  the  means  employed  could 
act  otherwise  than  as  palliatives.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  other  remedies ; 
but  with  the  same  want  of  success  which  had  attended  previops  trials.  At 
length  the  copaiba  was  once  more  tried,  and  ad^iinistered  with  laudanum  on  cold ' 
cinnamon  water.  Finding  that  it  no  longer  produced  the  baneful  effects  above 
meotioBed,  and  that  the  gastric  derangement  occasioned  hj  it  was  slight  and  tran- 
sient, it  was  continued  for  some  timer- 4h$  ^^  being  increased  gradqally  from 
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fifteen  to  twenty  and  twenty-five  drops  three  times  a  day.  Under  its  use  the 
disease  gradually  gave  way,  the  patient  was  allowed  more  substantial  food,  a 
flannel  roller  waa  applied  around  the  abdomen,  moderate  exercise  was  enjoined, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks  she  was  completely  restored  to  health. 

It  is  scarcely  p68sible,  that  in  this  and  the  preceding  cases  I  should  have  attri- 
buted to  the  copaiba  a  benefit  referable  to  the  powers  of  nature  or  to  the  other  means 
used,  inasmuch  as  before  it  was  prescribed  the  change,  in  neither  instance,  had 
been  sufficiently  great  to  lead  to  the  expectation  that  the  disease  would  disappear 
without  the  further  ipterposition  of  art.  Whereas  the  amendment  obtained 
during  its  employment  was  much  more  striking  and  lasting  than  that  derived 
from  the  previous  means ;  and  during  the  time  it  was  used,  no  other  remedy, 
likely  to  contribute  in  a  powerful  and  prompt  manner  to  a  favourable  result, 
wai^  exhibited.  Abstinence  from  solid  food,  and  a  restriction  to  small  por- 
tions of  light  farirtaceous  diet,  will,  no  doubt,  produce  a  very  happy  efiect  in 
dysentery  and  other  abdominal  diseases/ and  there  can  be  but  few  physicians  who 
have  not  seen  cases  in  which  this  simple  plan  has  been  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure 
without  the  aid  of  any  remedial  agent,  properly  speaking*  But  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  Very  certain  that,  except  perhaps  in  Very  mild  cases,  it  ^ould  be  unsafe  to  rely 
exclusively  on  this  plan  in  acute  dysentery,  even  after  the  inflammation  has-been 
subdued.  It  is  only  suitable  in  the  really  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  and  in  all  in- 
stances the  effects  alluded  to,  when  obtained,  are  slow  in  being  evinced.  As  re- 
gards opium,  which,  we  have  seen,  was  prescribed  freely  in  the  above  cases,  and 
without  the  aid  of  which  one  has  yet  to  learn  how  dysentery  can  be  treated,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that,  however  useful  it  may  prove  as  an  auxiliary,  we  may 
doubt  whether  it  can  ever  alone  cure  the  disease  when  the  inflammation  vrhich 
remains,  notwithstanding  the  free  employment  of  depletory  means,  is  somewhat 
severe.  If,  while  we  use  it,  the  disease  disappears,  the  effect  must  be  attributed  in 
great  measure  to  the  powers  of  nature,  which,  as  we  know,  are  sometimes  alone  ad- 
equate to  the  task,  or  to  the  other  remedies  simultaneously  employed^  At  any  rate, 
in  admitting  that  the  powers  of  nature  and  opium  ate  alone  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
patient  completely  of  the  disease  under  which  he  labours,  or  that  the  latter  remedy 
can  prove  the  efficient  agent,  it  is  presumable  that  the  cure  will  not  be  effected 
promptly ;  and  that  time  will  be^  required  before  the  disease  gives  way  entirely. 
Now,  in  the  above  cases,  although  the  irritation  was  not  violent,  relief  was  soon 
procured,  and  the  cure  was  complete4  in  a. short  time  after  the  copaiba  could  be 
readily  tolerated  by  the  stpmach  and  small  intestines.  It  niay  be  remarked,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  cases  above  described  serve  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  in 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  the  stomach  being  free  from  irritation,  and  of  the 
febrile  excitement  being  moderated  before  the  copaiba  can  be  nsed  advantageously. 
A  neglect  of  these  circumstances  during  the  second  attack  under  Which  the  subject 
of  the  first  case  laboured,  led  tb  injurious  consequences;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
as  soon  as  the  gastric  irritation  was  subdued,  the  copaiba  was  used  successfully. 
In  the  second  case,  the  subject  of  virhich  was  throughout  remarkably  free  from 
stomach  affection,,  the  copaiba  was  advantageously  employed  as  soon  as  the 
inflammation  had  been  subdued.  In  the  third,  again,  the  ^stric  and  intes- 
tinal Organs  being  inordinately  sensitive,  it  was  some  time  ere  the  remedy  could 
be  employed ;  yiet,  as  soon  as  this  morbid,  state  was  relieved,  the  desired  effisct 
was  obtained.    It  iQay  be  thought  that  I  have  not  attributed  sufficient  influence 
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to  ipeeacaanha- 01  to  pnrgativBS,  and  that  had  I  asad  them  moio  fieely,  the 
copaiba  might  have  bean  dispenaed  with  entirely,  or,  at  least,  that  the  patients 
might  hare  been  more  quickly  relieved.  On  this  subject  I  must  be  allowed  to 
entertain  a  different  sentiment,  and  frankly  to  admit  that  I  have  not  yet  been 
m^e  sensible  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a^stive  and  repeated  purging  in 
dysentery*  That  the  bowels  should  be  freely  emptied  of  their  contents  at  an 
early  period  of  the  attack— depletion,  general  and'  local,  being  premised  if  the 
inflammation  runs  hight^^U  a  fact  I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute.  Nor  does  it 
appear  less  proper,  that  ihey  should  be  kept  open  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease,  with  a  yieW  of  allaying  the  griping  and  the  tenesmus.  Bat 
in  order  to  meet  these  indications  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  repeated 
"and  active  purging;  as  the  Urst  can  be  idet  by  a  mercurial  cathartic  or 
two,  followed  by  a  few  doses  of  some  mild  aperient;  while  the  frequent  use 
oi^  emollient  injections  will  in  general  suffice  to  keep  up  a  soluble  state  of  the 
bowels.  Indeed,  while  thia  plan  is  equally  efficient  in  clearing  the  intestines  of 
3II  irritating  matters,  it  is  superior  to  the  other  in  occasioning  less  distress  to 
Ihe  patient,  1afid  in  being  less  likely  to  aggravate  the  disease  or  retard  recovery. 
In  order  to  produce  the  eVacuant  effects  expected  from  them,  purgatives  must  pass 
along  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal — over  the  diseased  as  well  as  the 
healthy  portiomM-and  there  occasion  an  impi'ession  of  greater  or  less  force  accord- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  their  activity;  or  they  are  absorbed  into  the  circulation,- and 
operate  on  particular  portions  of  the  tube  for  which  they  have  an  affinity. .  tn  either 
case  the  effect  must  be  of  a  stimulating  character,  for  the  secretory  process  is  greatly 
promoted,  and  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  excited.  If  su6h  be  the 
case,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  follow,  that  active  purgatives  will  oflen,  particularly 
if  frequently  repeated,  occasion  more  distress  and  annoyance  to  the  patient,  as 
well  as  more  irritation  of  the  inflamed  surface,  than  is  safe,  or  is  compensated 
for  by  the  evacuation  of  fluid.  They  may  thereby  tend  to  aggravatOf  or  at 
least  to  keep  op  the  disease,  and  should  therefore  give  way  to  the  employment 
of  the  other  means  abote  mentioned,  which  either  act  mildly,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  injections,,  operate  on  the  diseased  parta,  and,  while  emptying  them  of  their 
irritating  contents,  tend  to  assuage  pain  and  hasten  recovery. 

In  respect  to  ipecacuanha,  though  I  think  highly  of  its  effects,  either  when 
used  alone  or  in  combination  with  caloihel  or  opium  or  both — particularly  in 
acute  dysentery,  I  am  not  prepared  to  rely  exclusively  upon  it  in  all  stages  of 
that  diseaseror  in  the  chronic  form;  and  whenever  the  violence  of  the  disease  is 
moderated,  I  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  substituting  other  means, 
under  the  impression  that  they  proved  more  successful.  These  opinions  Will 
doubtless  excite  the  censure  of  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal;  for  j  am 
aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  country  have 
formed  a  different  estimate  of  the  virtues  of  purgativtefs  and  of  ipecacuanha  in  dy&- 
entery.  But  so  fully  persuaded  am  I  that  the  plan  of  treatment  advocated  in  these 
pages,  and  which  could  be  shown  to  have  the  sanction  of  high  professional 
authorities,  is,  to  say  the  leasts  as  successful  as  the  other^  and  indubitably  less 
distressing  to  the  patient,  that  I  have  little  doubt  much  of  the  opposition  it  may. 
encounter  will  cease  the  moment  it  is  put  to  the  test  of  actual  experience. 

(To  be  eoneluded  'm  die  oezt  Number..] 
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ON  THE  ABSOKFnON  OF  BULPHURIO  ACID^  WHBN  mTRODUGED 

INTO  THE  STOMACH. 

BY  i.  BOVCHAROAT  wd  the  late  M.  CiESAR  COURIAJU).  * 

It  has  heen  hitherto  supposed  that  the  mineral  acids  destroy  life  either  hy  the 
local  impression  which  they  produce  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  or  hy  tbie  in- 
flammation and  disorganization  which  they  cause  in  that  yiscus.  Since  it  is 
known  that  sidphuric  acid  speedily  eoagrulatas  albumen  and  all  albuminous 
liquids,  it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  how,  when  taken  internally,  this  |»QI- 
son  should  become  absorbed  so  as  to  react  upon  the  blood ;  yet  it  is  possible  that 
the  acid  may  enter  and  be  prerented  from  combining  with  albumen,  just  as  an- 
tagonist bodies  may  be  intermized  and  prevented  from  entering  into  combination, 
wnile  exposed  to  the  influence  of  an  electric  onnent.  Or,  allowing  that  an  inso- 
luble compound  of  apid  and  albumen  is  formed  on  its  first  absorption  into  the 
smaller  vessels,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  this  compound  may  itself  become 
absorbed,  and  react  upon  the  blood' in  the  larger  truuKS.  But  without  resting 
the  opinion  upon  mere  suppositions,  let  us  expose  the  facts  which  have  indu- 
ced us  to  admit  that  sulphuric  acid  may  become  absorbed  into  the  circnlaltng 
system.- 

Ut  Observation.  A  young  Woman,  aged  eighteen,  swallowed,  as  it  was  con- 
jectured, about  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate  of  indigo.  Immediately  afterwards 
she  felt  an  acote  pain  in  the  throat  and  in  the  stoniach.  She  threw  Iiersetf  oa 
the  ground,  and  her  eriesaoon  brought  her  neighbours,  who  found  her  vomiting  a 
bluish-coloumd  liquid,  which  efiervesced  on  the  pavement.  A  quantity  of  oil  and 
milk  was  immediately  exhibited  ;  the  milk  was  speedily  thrown  up  coagulated 
and  of  a  blue  colour.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  three  hours  afterwards  she 
was  in  the  following  condition :  Her  face  was  pate,  her  features  somewhat  alter- 
ed, her  eyes  welre  sunk,  and  her  lips  of  a  violet  tinge.  There  was  a  yellowish 
coloured  spot  on  the  upper  lip  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  V>ngue  was  blue, 
and  the  throat  was  painful,  with  a  strong  sense  of  constrictipn.  The  epigastrium 
was  tender ;  but  there  was  no  pain  in  the  abdomen. '  The  respiration  was  diffi- 
cult, there  were  great  anxiety,  coldness  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  a  quick 
and  small  pulse,  iter  intellect  was  tslear,  and  her  answers  to  the  questions  put 
were  sensible  and  proper.  Four  draehois  of  calcined  magnesia  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter were  administered.  A  great  portion  of  this  mixture  was  rejected  by  vomit- 
ing, accompanied  by  bluish  clots.  In  a  few  hours  the  pain  in  the  throat  became 
very .  severe,  the  upper  extremities  cold,  and  pulse  imperceptible.  The  urine 
which  she  passed  had  a  alight  tinge  of  blue.  She  continued  to  become  worse, 
vomiting  or  chocolate-coloured  matter  supervened ;  and  she  died  about  eleven 
hours  after  having  taken  the  poison. 

The  body  was  examined  twenty*seven  hours  after  death.  The  head  presented 
no  particular  appearance.  There  was  no  sign  of  corrosion  in  the  mouth.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  was  easily  detached  in  dry 
white  brittle  layers.  The  heart  was  filled  with  three  ounces  of  eoagulcUed  blood,- 
and  tne  aorta  contained  brown  and  semi-liquid  clots.  The  lining  membrane  of 
this  vessel  was  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  stomach  was  distended,  contain- 
ing two  ounces  of  a  dark-coloured  liquid.  The  mucous  membrane  was  carbon- 
ized and  of  the  colour  of  soot,  intermixed  with  slight  patches  of  redness 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  except  for  about  an  ineh  near  the  pylorus,  where  it 
was  of  a  roscHPed  colour.  It  was  easily  detached  in  layers,  but  diere  was  no 
trace  of  ulceration.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  inflamed  and 
ulcerated,  and  in  parts  corroded  and  blackened.  A  dark-coloured  muCus  was 
found  in  the  smaH  intestines,  and  patches  of  iEi  blue  colour  were  scattered  through 
the  colon.  The  femoral  arteries  were  filled  with  semicoagukUedf  datk^coloured 
,  blooeU  The  cavity  of  the  left  femoral  artery  was  completely  obstructed  by  the 
clot. 

The  whole  progress  of  this  case,  taking  the  symptomiT  observed  during  life 
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witfi  the  appearances  found  after  death,  jnslUies  us  in  eoncAadiiif  that  the  de- 
ceased was  not  destroyed  by  the  directly  corrosive  action  of  the  poison  on  the 
digestiTe  ^nrans,  bat  indirectly  by  the  coagulation  of  blood  iur^e  circalating 
system.  We  endeavoured  to  corobcnate^  the  evidence  furnished  by  this  case  by 
some  experiments  performed  on  dogs ;  but  we  found  it  difficult  to  sa^  oa  these 
occasions,  whether  death  was  owin^  to  the  direct  or  indjraot  aetton  of  the 
poison.  When  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  ^ven  to  dogs,  there  is  no  more 
poisonous  action  than  when  any  ordinary  acid  liquid  containing  sulphuric  acid 
IS  given  to  a  human  being.  In  these  instances  the  action  of  the  acid  is  snpeHI- 
cisd,  it  does  not  appear  to  become  absorbed. 

2d  Obaervatum,  In  October  1835,  a  young  woman  presented  henelf  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  complaiaing  of  having  suffered  much  from  some  medicine.  Which  she 
had  taken  the  day  preceding.  On  elamination,  a  dark  yellow  spot  was  seen  on 
her  face  near  the  commissare  of  the  lips,  her  tonerue  and  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  mouth  were  highly  inflamed,  and  the  act  of  deglutition  was  painful.  She 
was  strictly  questioned  as  to  whether  she  had  attempted  to  poison  herself,  but 
this  she  positively  denied.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy, 
but  this  she  also  denied.  The  prescription  of  the  medicine  whicn  she  had 
taken  directed  a  mixture  of  four  drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  three 
ounces  of  chamomile  water ;  but  when  the  bottle  was  examined,  it  was  found 
to  contain  two  drachms  of  a  liquid  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water.  Some  gum-water  was  administered  to  her  which  she  continued  to  swal- 
low with  great  difficulty ;  but  it  was  almost  instantly  rejected.  Her  pulse  was 
small  and  frequent:  there  was  scarcely  any  burning  sensation  ia  her  stomach, 
and  indeed  her  only  complaint  was  of  pain  in  her  throat.  After  a  quiet  niflrht 
she  was  found  much  more  composed,  and  could  swallow  more  freely.  Her 
pulse,  however,  was  depressed,  andjier  extremities  were  cold.  During  the  second 
night  she  suffered  from  violent  cramps  in  the  lower  extremities  and  of  tbe 
entire  loss  of  feeling  in  her  right  leg,  which  was  found  to  be  extremely  cold  at 
its  lower  part.  On  the  following  morning  the  symptoms  abated ;  but  there  was 
no  return  of  sensation  in  the  right  leg^  her  pulse  became  weaker  and  weaker ; 
and  on  the  third  night  after  her  admission  she  died  without  appearing  to  suffer. 

On  inspection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the-cesophagus  was  fouim  of  a  yel- 
lowish-black colour;  it  was  covered  with  a  similarly-coloured  liquid,  which  was 
so  adherent  to  it  as  almost  to  resemble  a  false  membrane.  The  hning  membrane 
was  thickened,  but  was  easily  detached  in  layers.  About  five  ounces  of  a  dark 
yellowish  liquid  were  found  in  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vis- 
cus  was  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  cesophagus  ;  and.  its  surface  was 
covered  with  a  dark  yellowish  mucus,  which  was  remarkably  Arm  and  strongly 
adherent  at  the  piloric  extremity.  On  removing  a  portion  of  this,  the  membrane 
beneath  was  found  as  it  were  carbonized.  The  duodenum  and  the  small  intes- 
tines presented  a  similar  appearance.  The  heart  contained  about  <Aree  ounces, of 
coaguiattd  bloody  the  aorta  was  almost  filled  with  gtloHmua  ekds;  and  the 
femoral  artery  of  the  right  leg  was  completely  obliterated  by  a  cylinder 
of  dark  coloured  and  firm  eoagUM,  [The  liquid  found  in  the  stomach  and  the 
coagula  of  blood  contained  in  the  femoral  artery  were  submitted  to  an  elaborate 
analysis,  which  we  must  here  omit.  The  result  will  appear  from  the  observa- 
tions which  follow.] 

This  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  blood  is  not  very  satis- 
factory ;  for  there  were  only  traces  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  merely  the 
odour  of  sulphurous  acid  was  perceived :  but  if  to  these  results  we  add  the 
symptoms  observed  during  life,  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  the  death  of  the 
lower  extremity  before  general  death,  and  presence  of  a  coagulum  obstructing 
the  femoral  artery,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that,  in  both  of  the  observations 
reported,  death  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid.  ,    , 

The  above  facts  show  that  sulphuric' acid  may  destroy  life  in  two  ways,  1,  by 
its  direct  action :  2,  by  absorption.  In  the  first  case  tbe  membranes  of  the  dimen- 
tary  canal  are  deeply  carbonized  and  corroded,  death  is  preceded  by  an  acute  gas- 
troenteritis and  peritonitis,  the  stomach  and  ihtestines  are  distended  with  gas. 
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and  death  ensues  in  the  midst  of  the  acatest  suffering.  If  the  snlphuric  acid 
were  combined  with  indigo  the  colouring  matter  does  not  appear  in  the  urine : 
such  are  the  characters  of  local  poisoning.  In  the  second  case  when  sulpharic 
acid  is  abwA-bed,  the  local  suffering  is  inconsiderable  and  the  abdomen  is  not  dis- 
tended. There  is  no  peritonitis,  the  pain  in  the  epigastrium  diminishes,  and 
there  is  an  appearance  of  recovery ;  but  the  pulse  sinks,  the  extremities  become 
cold,  painful  cramps  supervene,  and  death  takes  place  at  a  time  when  the  local 
symptoms  would  lead  us  the  least  to  expect  that  event.  If  this  view  of  the  opera- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  be  correct,  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  this  body  ought  to 
undergo  ^ome  modification.  Thus  instead  of  administering  calcined  magnesia,  it 
would  be  proper  to  employ  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  either  of  which  is 
rapidly  absorbed.  By  their  entrance  into  the  circulation,  these  alkaline  salts 
may  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  coagula  which  might  have  been  produced 
by  the  acidk 

[Remarks.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  paper  is  worthy  of  attention  from 
the  noveky  of  the  views  which  are  displayed  in  it.  Sulphuric  acid,  like  the 
other  mineral  acids,  has  been  considered  by  toxicologists  to  operate  independently 
of  absorption  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  Dilution  with  water  promotes  the 
absorption  and  consequently  accelerates  the  operation  of  many  poisons,  but 
dilution  destroys  entirely  the  effect  of  sulphuric  acid  in  depriving  it  of  its  corro- 
sive properties.  2.  If  absorbed,  the  acid  would  immediately  obstruct  the  smaller 
vessels  by  coagulating  the  blood  contained  in  them.  The  .vital  properties'  of 
a  part  are  not  sufficient  to  preYent  this  chemical  action,  since  it  is  an  effect  every 
now  and  then  witnessed  in  the  gastric  vessels  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  acid 
through  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  3.  The  acid  has  never  been  detected  in  the 
blood  of  persons  poisoned  by  it.  Strong  as  these  reasons  appear  for  the  non-ab- 
sorption of  sulphuric  acid,  they  cannot  of  course  prevail  against  any  new  facts 
which  may  lead  to  a  contrary  presumption.  Still  the  evidence  against  the  present 
doctrine  ought  to  be  unequivocal ;  since,  as  the  authors  of  the  paper  suggest,  an 
alteration  in  our  views  respecting  the  operation  of  such  poisons  may  materially 
modify  the  mode  of  treatment  adopte4.  We  must,  however,  maintain  that  the 
cases  here  detailed  do  not  in  our  judgment  present  any  such  facts. 

Although  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  mineral  acid,  like  the 
sulphuric,  entering  into  the  blood  by  absorption,  (indeed  this  may  be  necessary 
to  its  ordinary  medicinal  operation,)  yet  we  contend  the  point  still  remains  un- 
settled, and  it  will  so  remain,  until  analyses  of  a  less  equivocal  natuI;^  establish 
its  presence  in  the  blood  of  persons  who  have  taken  it.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  a 
vei^  intimate  combination  with  albumen ;  and  it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult 
to  detect  it  in  a  coagulum  where  it  really  had  existed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  coagulation.  In  the  mean  time  .the  hypothesis  of  the  authors  of  this 
paper  involves  this  parodox :  the  acid  is  capable  of  traversing  the  minute 
capillaries  without  coagulating  their  contents  or  blocking  up  their  canals,  while 
it  recovers  its  coagulating  power  on  the  blood  when  it  reaches  the  heart,  aorta, 
and  larger  arteries.  It  will  render  the  femoral  artery  impermeable  by  ^  consoli- 
dation of  its  contents,  after  having  had  its  coagulating  power  suspended  in  the 
numerous  vessels  through  which  it  must  have  passed  before  it  could  have  reached 
that  artery.]—- •^tinoietf  a' Hygiene.    Avril,  1837* 


MEDICAL    STATISTICS. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  AVER8A  (NAPLES). 

BY   FILIPPO  VOLPICELLA. 

Proportion  of  the  Sexes,  The  proportion  of  male  inmates  to  the  females  is 
usually  about.two  to  one:  thus,  in  1833,  out  of  640  insane,  439  were  males  and 
mi  females,  who  were  thus  distinguished  :-* 
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Maniacs Males,    73    Females,  50 

Monomaniacs        *       -       •        -       •  307         .         87 

Fataous 60-40 

Idiots 68  -  S3 

Epileptic,  with  deliriam        ...  31  .         a 

A  little  less  than  half  the  insane  are  monomaniacs,  and  a  fifth  part  maniacs ;  of 
these,  the  chance  of  cure  is  greatest :  there  is  hat  little  hope  of  the  care  of  the 
fatuous,  still  less  of  the  idiots,  and  none  at  all  of  the  epileptic. 

Occupation,  With  regard  to  the  occupations  of  the  men,  there  were  35  priests, 
9  monks  and  friars,  5  public  officers,  45  soldiers,  7  tradesmen,  70  gentlemen 
haying  property,  4  advocates,  3  schoolmasters,  6  copyists,  6  students,  10  sailors, 
58  artisans,  134  peasants,  14  house-servants,  9  porters.  Of  the  women,  3  were 
nuns,  37  gentlewomen,  88  artisans,  71  peasants,  13  servants. 

Causes,    As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  these  were  as  follows  :^ 

Physical  Causes,  Masturbation,  male  3 ;'  blindness,  male  1 ;  venereal  excess, 
male  12 ;  excessive  drinking,  male  27,  female  13 ;  starvation,  male  4 ;  insolation, 
male  2 ;  repelled  eruptions,  male  6;  repelled  lactation,^  female  2 ;  suppressed  and 
irregular  menstruation,  38 ;  suppressed  gonorrhGea,  female  3 ;  syphilis,  male  1  ;• 
piles,  male  4 ;  gout,  male  3 ;  fever,  male  3,  female  1 ;  hysteria,  3 ;  encephalitis, 
male  1 ;  apoplexy,  •  male  9;  epilepsy,  male  35,  female  8;  congenital  idiocy,^ 
male  8,  female  3;  hereditary  madness,  male  1 ;  chronic  headache,  male  1. 

Moral  Causes,  Natural  insuperable  sadness  {tristezza)^  male  48,  female  35 ; 
wounded  vanity,  male  8,  female  1 ;  disappointed  ambition,  male  12 ;  female  4 ; 
regrets,  male  10,  female  3,  rage,  tnale  3,  female  1 ;  despair,  male  1 ;  discourage- 
ment (awiUmento)^  male  3,  female  1 ;  fear,  male  15,  female  9;  terror,  male  13, 
female  3 ;  hatred,  male  5 ;  religious  scruples,  male  19,  female  13 ;  disappointed 
hope,  male  3,  female  3 ;  deluded  hope,  male  4,  female  1 ;  remorse,  male  1 ;  infi* 
deiity,  conjugal,  male  4,  female  1 ;  jealousy,  male  31,  female  18;  disappointed 
love,  male  38,  female  21 ;  nostalgia,  male  5 ;  excess  in  study,  male  1 ;  excessive 
labour,  male  1;  family  quarrels,  male  11;  domestic  anxieties,  male  2;  ruined 
fortune,  male  24;  poverty,  male  53,  female  31 ;  exalted  imagination,  male  6, 
female  3 ;  death  of  relatives,  male  5,  female  7 ;  attendance  on  the  insane,  male  I ; 
depraved  habits,  male  4 ;  sensuality,  male  8,  female  11. 

TTu  following  is  a  Table  of  the  per  cerdage  of  Cases^  Cures,  and  Deaths,  for  the 

two  decennuil  periods  between  1813  and  1833. 
Cabss.  Cubbs.  ,   Deaths. 

Periods.  Periods.  Periods. 

I.  iL  I.  n.  L  n. 

January    5  5-10  5  1-10  -  7  8-10  5  8-10  *  14  4-10  13  8-10 

February  4  4-10  7  2-10  -  3  6-10  6  3-15  -  7  4-10  13 

March      6  3-10  7  7-10  -  6  9-10  115-10  -  9  5-10  7  9-10 

April        8  7  3-10  -  5  9-10  10  5-10  -  4  6-10  7  4-10 

May          9  9-10  111-10  -  5  7  3-10  -  5  3-10  16-10 

June        11 3-10  11  3-10  -  8  4-10  5  8-10  •  ?  9-10  6  7-10 

July        10  8-10  13  8-10  -  11  1-10  11  5-10  -  5  3-10  7  6-10 

August   13  5-10  10  9-10  -  8  8  6-10  -  9  3-10  6  9-10 

Sept.         8  6-10  8  4-10  -  13  1-10  8  9-10  •  7  8-10  6  4-10 

October     7  9-10  8  3-10  -  12  6-10  10  2-10  -  9  6  2-10 

NoTem.    6  9-10  5  5-10  -  9  9  2-10  -  12  8  4-10 

Decern.     8  4  6-10  -  10  6-10  4  6-10  -  117-10  10  1-10 

The  admissions,  in  the  coarse  of  these  twenty  years,  have  been-^^men  2775, 
women  1122;  total  3897.  The  readmissions,  from  relapses,  were— men  23, 
women  39 ;  total  61  (131  in  the  paper^.  There  have  escaped,  of  men  70,  women 
1;  total  71.  Relieved  and  intrusted  to  their  friends,  men  369,  women  179; 
total  548.  Cured — men  1073,  women  443;  total  1514.  Dead>-men  909, 
women  313 ;  total  1,322.  The  number  admitted,  and  of  those  previously  in  the 
hospiud,  are,  to  the  cured,  as  1  to  Q-^^jf  of  the  males,  and  as  1  to  2^  for  the 
femades :  to  the  dead,  as  1  to  3r^jf%  for  the  males,  and  as  1  to  3Mf  for  the  females. 
[This  is  evidently  a  mistake :  it  should  be,  the  proportion  of  cures,  &c.  to  ad 
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missioiiB  and'pstieiits  already  in  confiDement ;  but,  for  want  of  the  latter  element 
of  the  compatation,  or  even  an  average  of  annual  admiesions,  I  cannot  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion. — Translator^ 9  note,^  ^ 

The  deaths  for  one  year  were — sangalDeous  apoplexy,  males  14,  females  8; 
apoplexy  sapervening  upon  a  violent  epileptic  attack,  males  7,  females  1 ;  serous 
apoplexy,  females  5;  aneurism  of  the  heart,  male  1,  females  d;  angina  oesopha- 
gea,  male  1 ;  convulsive  asthma,  male  1,  females  4 ;  synochns,  males  3,  female 
1 ;  colliquative  diarrhoea,  males  8,  females  2;  dysentery,  males  7,  females  11 ; 
nervous  phthisis,  males  9,  (perhaps  marasmus  is  meant;)  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
malea  10,  femaJes  3;  phthisis  mesenterica,  males  8,  females  7;  intestinal 
phthisis,  (probably  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands,)  female  1 ;  haemoptysis,  male  1 ; 
gangrene  from  lying,  male  7;  pneamonia,  males  2,  females  2;  hydrothorax, 
male  1,  female  1 ;  ascites,  male  1,  female  1 ;  anasarca,  males  3,  females  3. 
Total  males  84,  females  52 FiUatre  Sebezio^    1836 — ndd. 

STATISTICS  OF  INSANITY  IN  WESTPHALIA  IN  SAXONY. 

The  number  of  cases  of  congenital  idiocy  in  the  Prussian  province  of  West- 
phalia, amounted,  in  1834,  to  454  males  and  274  females;  together  to  728: 
equal  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  insanity  in  the  province, 
\vhich  amounted  to  1535,  or  to  one  in  846  of  the  population.  .  Of  this  number 
507  were  male?,  giving  one  case  for  every  712  male  inhabitants,  and  339  females, 
or  one  for  every  1010  of  the  female  population.  Classed  according  to  religious 
denomination,  there  was  one  case  for  every  962  of  the  members  of  the  reformed 
church,  one  for  every  786  of  the  Roman  catholic  population,  and  one  for  every 
758  of  the  Jewish  population. 

In  the  province  of  Saxony  there  were,  in  1836, 1580  insane  in' a  population  of 
1,529,607,  or  one  in  968.  Of  this  number  882  were  males,  and  698  females: 
namely,  unmarried,  males  732,  females  526;  married,  males  114,  females  86; 
widowers  36,  widows  86.  Classed  according  to  age,  the  numbers  were — under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  85  males  and  57  female^ ;  between  fifteen  and  thirty,  286 
males  and  212  females ;  between  thirty  and  forty-five,  289  males  and  226  females ; 
between  forty-five  and  sixty,  177  males  and  147  females ;  and,  lastly,  above  six^ 
years  of  age,  forty-five  males  and  fifty-six  females. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difiiculty  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  the  cause  of 
the  disease  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  but  it  often  happens  that  a  probable  cause 
may  be  assigned.  In  this  way,  corporeal  causes  were  assumed  in  196  males  and 
137  females r  mental  causes  in  127  males  and  114  females;  hereditary  predis- 
position in  119  males  and  66  females;  and,  lastly,  no  probable  cause  could  be 
assigned  in  440  males  and  381  females.  Under  the  head  of  dementia  were 
classed  657  males  and  485  females ;  under  that  of  monomania,^  178  males  and 
177  females ;  and  under  that  of  mania,  47  males  and  36  females.  The  first  class 
comprehended  118  epileptics,  the  second  32,  and  the  third  12.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber, 597  belopged  to  towns,  and '983  to  the  country. — Msdicinische  Zeituhg, — Ibid. 

STATISTfCS  OF  SUICIDE  IN  LONDON. 

BY   M.   MOREAU   DE   J0NNE8.* 

I.  Number  of  Deaths  frort^  FiokncCj  in  general. 


1824. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Suicide  •        .        •          52 

41 

35 

25 

48 

Executed    .        .        .10 

1 

26 

7 

6 

Murdered        .        .            2    - 

6 

4 

2 

5 

Poisoned     .        .        .4 

27 

7 

4 

7 

Found  dead    .        •        .5 

15 

6 

13 

5 

Drowned    .        .        .149 

150 

36 

97 

131 

Burnt    .        .        .          36 

47 

53 

61 

35 

From  famine,      .        ;        1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

From  excessive  drinking     5 

7 

3 

.  4 

0 

From  suffocation         .       5 

10 

10 

5 

5 

•  From  an  UDpubliahed  work  on  the  Population  of  London. 
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II.  Number  ofStUdde*  in  London^  during  a  eentwry  and  half. 

From  1690  to  1699 
1700  —  1709    . 
1710  —  1719 
1720—1729    . 
1730  —  1739 
1740  —  1749    . 
1760  —  1759 


III.  Number  and 

Places. 

Berlin 

Copenhagen  ^ 
Naples 
Hamburg 
Berlin . 
Paris 

Milan  .        . 
Berlin 
Vienna 
Pragae     • 
Petersburgh 
London    . 
Naples 
Palermo   . 


Froportian  of  Suicides 

Periods. 
1813—1823 
1804—1806 
1828 
1822 

1799—1806 
1836 
1827 

1788—1797 
1829 
1820 
1831 
1834 
1826 
1831 


351 
.    339 

224 
.    274 

347 
.    362 

381 

tn  the  chief  Capitab  tf  Europe. 
Soindes.    Proportioo  to  Population. 


236 

[    From  1760  to  1769 

278 

1770  —  1779 

301 

1780  —  1789 

478 

1790  —  1799 

501 

1800  —  1809 

422 

1810  —  1819 

363 

1820—1829 

«*From  this  it  appears, 


360 

100 

330 

59 

60 

341 

37 

35 

45 

6 

22 

42 

13 
2 


Im 
1— 

I— 
1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 


750 

1,000 

1,100 

1,800 

2,300 

3,700 

3,200 

4,500 

6,400 

16,000 

21,000 

21,000 

27,000 


1— 173,000 


»> 


says  M.M.  de  Jonnes,  **  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London  are  much  less  inclined  to  suicide  than  those  of  most  of  the  cities  of 
Europe :  consequently,  that  the  notion  that  the  climate  of  England  predisposes 
to  suicide  is  altogether  erroneous." — Gazette  Med.  de  Paria.    Feb.  34,  1838. 


STATISTICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  CHOLERA^EPIBEMIC  IN  BERLIN, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1837. 


BY  DR.  OASPKR. 

Weeks. 

Siok. 

Dead. 

1.  August        12-18 

117 

.       65 

3.                      19-25 

,    575 

.    305 

3.                   36,  September  1 

693 

.     395 

4.  September   3-8    • 

573 

335 

5.                       9-15 

486 

.    331 

6.                     16-33  .        .        .        < 

.    513 

,    389 

7.                     33-39 

354 

•  •      • 

181 

8.                     30,  October  6      . 

>    138 

.     130 

9.  October        7-13 

65 

.      43 

10.                     14-30  . 

.      59 

.      37 

11.                     31-37       . 

44 

.      33 

13.                     28,  November  3 

29 

18 

13.  November    4-10 

15 

16 

14.                     11-17          .        .        . 

6 

5 

15.                     18-34 

3 

1 

16.                     35               .        .        , 

1 

^ 

,        3 

Total 

1                                 •    «                 •                 Mm  r^t^m                                 •11*            Tk           If 

3561 

1        • 

.3174 
•   1 

The  cholera-epidemic  of  1831  prevailed^  in  Berlin,  during  a  period  of  forty-six 
days  longer  than  that  of  1837.  The  numbers,  in  1831,  were — taken  ill,  3371 ; 
diaiy  1436 ;  being  less  than  in  1837  by  1390  and  748  respectively,  and  making 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  sick— in  1831, 0.372  :  0.628 ;  in  1837, 0.391  :  609, 
-^JVoeheruchriftf.  d.  gee,  Heilkunde.    Feb.  10,  1838. 

36* 
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ABSENCE  OF  THE  RIGHT  I>L:NG^(Cyaii<M8.) 

The  following  deformities  were  found  in  a  child,  six  weeks  ^fter  its  birth. 
From  birth  i(  had  been  affected  with  cyanosis :  death  was  attended  with  symptoms 
of  congestion  in  the  head.  The  right  lung  was  entirely  wanting :  there  was 
only  a  rudiment  of  the  right  bronchus ;  no  right  pulmonary  artery  or  vein.  The 
septum  ventriculorum  cordis  was  imperfect.  The  origin  of  the  aorta  communi- 
cated with  both  ventricles.  The  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  were 
both  open,  the  latter  widely  so,  this  supplied  the  left  (the  only)  lung  with  blood, 
as  the  pulmonary  artery  was  imperforate  at  the  base  of  the  heart. — Woehensehrift 
Jur  die  gemunmU  Heilkunde,    No.  33.     1837.— /6t<f. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  SPERMATIC  ANIMALCULE,  AND  ON  SOME 
OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  STERILITY  IN  WOMAN.* 

Importance  of  the  Use  of  the  Microta^e  in  Fhyaiologieal  Inquiries, 

M.  Donne,  whose  name  we  have  had  occasion  of  late  years  to  mention  with 
praise  as  an  able  and  ardent  investigator  of  physiology,  is  the  author  of  the 
following  observations,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris. 

The  spermatic  animalcules  (zoospermea)  have  been  submitted  to  numerous  ex- 
aminations since  the  days  of  Lewenhceck,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  them 
with  any  decree  of  accuracy;  but  hitherto  little' progress  has  been  made  in  the 
discovery  ot  their  natural  history,  or  of  the  part  which  they  perform  in  fecunda- 
tion. 

M.  Donn6  has  studied  them  in  a  new  point  of  view.  He  placed  them  in  con- 
tact with  the  principal  fluids  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  effects 
of  these  fluids  on  their  vitality,  and  general  phenomena. 

By  following  out  this  train  of  inquiry,  he  has  been  led  to  conjecture  that  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  properties  of  the  mucus  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  uterus  may 
exercise  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  animalculse  of  the  male  semen,  and  may 
thus  as  effectually  prevent  impregnation,  as  if  there  was  a  radical  defect  in  the 
female  organs  of  generatpn. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  perceive  that. some  light  may  possibly  be  thrown  on 
the  hitherto  most  obscure  subject  of  sterility. 

M.  Donne  commenced  his  researches  by  examining  the  effects  of  the  blood  it- 
self, of  milk,  of  the  healthy  vaginal  and  uterine  mucus,  of  the  purulent  discharge 
in  syphilis  and  in  gonorrhcea,  of  the  saliva,  and  of  the  urine  on  the  spermatic 
animalcule.  Re  found  that  they  continued  to  move  and  live  in  some  of  these 
fluids ;  while  in  others  they  immediately  perished. 

Thus  blood,  milk,  and  pus  did  not  seem  to  have  any  visible  effect  upon  them  ; 
but  the  urine  and  the  saliva  appeared  to  kill  them  at  once.  The  mucus  of  the 
vagina  and  of  the  uterus  was,  as  might  be  expected,  perfectly  innocuous ;  even 
the  presence  in  it  of  new  infusoria — which  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Donne 
in  certain  vaginal  discharges,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  trico-monas 
— did  not  appear  to  affect  the  spermatic  animalculse. 

There  are  some  cafies,  however,  in  which  the  vaginal  and  uterine  mucus  lias  a 
noxious  inflsence.  The  investigation  of  this  point  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant theme  in  M.  Donne^s  memoir.  He  has  found,  we  are  told,  that  the  mucus 
of  the  vagina  in  some  women,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  is  such  that  the  sper- 
matic animaleuls. perish  immediately  in  it. 

This  noxious  quality  belongs  sometimes  to  the  vaginal,  at  other  times  to  the 
uterine  mucos.  Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  he  next  inquired  whether 
the  mucus  exhibited  any  appreciable  changes  of  quality  from  its  normal  proper- 
ties and  condition ;  and  he  thinks  that  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  certain 
traces  of  such  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  secretion. 

He  says  that  the  mucus  of  the  vagina,  from  the  vulva  to  the  os  tine®,  is  always 
a^^  wliereas  that  of  the  cervix  ai^  body  of  the  uterus  is  always  alkaline.  (/)— 
Now  he  supposes  that  in  certain  habits  and  in  certain  states  of  the  system,  there 

*  Med.  Chit.  Rev. 


On  the  Use  qf  Subearbonate  of  Iron.  4%^! 

\9%  disposition  to  excess  of  acidity  in  the  one  flaid,  and  to  an  excess  of  alkalinity 
in  tlie  other.  The  probability  of  these  novel  ideas  rests  upon  results  of  several 
experiments,  which  M.  Donne  has  lately  performed. 

The  second  part  of  M.  Donne^s  Memoir  is  occupied  with  the  investigation  of 
involuntary  seminal  discharges.  This  subject  has  been  recently  examined  by 
M.  Lalleniand  of  Montpelier;  but  his  work  is  rather  of  a  practical  than  of  a 
physiological  nature* 

The  chief  object  of  our  author's  researches  has  been  to  discover,  if  possible, 
some  sure  diagnostic  signs,  by  which  the  presence  oi  seminal  matter  may  be  re- 
cognized in  the  urine.  He  has  very  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  signs,  which 
the  Montpelier  professor  has  pointed  out  for  this  purpose,  are  quite  nugatory .-« 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  thick  and  troubled  state  of  the  urine,  its  sickening 
fetid  odour,  a  cloudy  flakiness  through  it,  and  a  glairy  filamentous  and  greenish- 
coloured  deposit  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Now  all  these  characters  may  exist  in  urine,  which  has  no  admixture  of  sem- 
inal fluid ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  spermatic  animalcnlae  have  been  detected  by  the 
microscope  in  urine,  which  was  quite  limpid  and  transparent,  or  perhaps  only 
slightly  mucous. 

ft  is  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  alone  that  we  can  hope  to  discover  the  pre- 
.sence  of  the  seminal  fluid ;  and  this  mode  of  diagnosis  is  the  more  satisfactory, 
as  it  seems  that  the  characteristic  form  of  its  animaloulse  is  not  at  all  altered  by 
the  action  of  the  urine.  As  their  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
urine,  they  always  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  thus  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  semen  is  readily  discovered. 

To  remove  all  source  of  ambiguity,  M.  Donn^  has  made  several  experiments 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  ever  semen  present  in  the  urine,  when  the  person  is 
in  perfect  health,  and  has  no  syfuptom  whatsoever  of  seminal  weakness. 

He  thinks  that  he  has  auite  satisfied  himself  that  snch  is  never  the  case  in 
health,  unless  indeed  there  has  been  an  emission  shortly  b^ore  the  urine  was  dis- 
charged ;  for  under  these  circumstances  there  are  always  some  animalcnle  dis- 
coverable, accotding  to  his  lesearohes.  With  the  exception  of  such  a  case,  he 
has  never  detected  them  in  the  urine  of  a  person  in  health ;  and  he  therefore 
points  out  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  this  symptom— the  existence  of 
speimatic  animalculie  in  the  ordinary  urine^-before  the  disease  has  made  much 
progress. 

The  memoir  concludes  with  the  reports  of  several  cases,  in  which  the  exis- 
tence of  seminal  weakness  was  suspected,  and  where  M.  Donne  was  requested 
to  examine  the  urine  with  the  microscope.  In  some,  the  presence  of  the  sper- 
matic animalcule  was  readily  discoverable;  while  in  others  the  suspicion  wa^ 
proved  to  be  groundleea 

In  closing  these  brief  remarks,  vre  cannot  too  urgently  impress  on  the  atten- 
tion of  medical  men  the  very  high  importance  of  using  the  microscope  more  fre- 
quently than  they  have  done  hitherto,  in  examining  the  products,  healthy  as  well 
as  morbid,  of  animal  life.  In  conjunction  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  chem- 
istry, Uiis  simple  instrument  promises  to  reveal  many  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
of  its  wonder-working  operations.— >Cifaze<^e  Mtdicak  de  Faris, 


THERAPEUTICS   AND    PATHOLOGY. 

ON   THE    USE   OP   THE    SUBOARBONATE    OF   IRON    {FERRI  SES- 

QtJIOXTDUM,)  IN  HOOPING  COUGH. 

BYDA.STKTMANN. 

Of  all  the  medicines  recommended  in  this  painful  and  lingering  disease,  the 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  according  to  Dr.  Steymann,  when  exhibited  m  the  second 
stage,  is  by  far  the  best. 

The  following  cases  prove  the  utility  of  this  remedy. 

Cask  I.  Henri  Schrceder,  eleven  years  old,  had  been  suffering  for  nine  weeks 
from  hooping-cough,  for  which  all  the  usual  remedies  had  been  e^bited,  withoat 
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relief.  The  sabearbonate  of  iron  was  administered  in  the  dose  of  Jtwo  grains  eveiy 
three  hours.  After  the  tenth  dose  of  this  remedy,  all  the  symptoms  were  consi- 
derably diminished.  Ten  doses  more,  each  consisting  of  five  grains,  completely 
subdued  the  disease.  • 

Case  II.  The  sister  of  the  former  patient,  five  years  old,  was  affected  with 
the  cough  at  the  same  period,  had  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the 
same  results.  She  commenced  with  two  grains  of  the  subcarbonate  every  three 
hours ;  this  was  increased  to  three  grains,  which  completed  the  cure  in  about  eight 
days.    From  the  first  dose  the  symptoms  were  alleviated. 

Case  III.  Jules  Etier,  five  years  old,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  S.  in 
the  third  week  of  the  disease.  The  cough  did  not  yield  till  she  took  the  iron : 
and,  after  four  days'  treatment  she  was  completely  cured.  Dt,  S.  says  he  never 
heard  the  fits  of  coughing  more  violent  than  in  this  child. 

Dr.  S.  holds  out  a  caution  against  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy  in  the  early 
stages,  as  he  has  found  it  at  this  period  produce  considerable  irritation,  in  lieu  of 
hastening  the  cure.  In  the  first  stage  he  employs  leeches,  opiates,  and  emetics ; 
and,  before  commencing  the  subcarbonate,  he  recommends  the  exhibition  of  aa 
emetic. 

The  following  he  has  found  a  convenient  formula :  Subcarbonate  of  iron, 
twenty-five  stains,  white  sugar,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  into  ten  powders ; , 
one  to  be  taken  every  three  hours.  This  dose  is  increased  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  adding  a  grain  for  every  year.  The  effect  is  generally  prompt ; 
and  in  a  few  days  nothing  remaining  but  a  slight  catarrhal  cou^n,  which  gradually 
disappears. — Bulletin  Gen,  de  Therapeutiqut,  Mara,  lS3^,~^Brtt»  ^  For,  Med,Bev, 

ON  THE  USE  or  STRYCHNINE. 

BY   M.   BALLY,   PHYSICIAN  TO  THE .  HOSPITAL   OF   LA  CBARITB. 

In  addition  to  the  violent  spasmodic  contractions  produced  by  strychnine,  M.  Bally 
has  observed  the  following  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation : 
an  appearance  of  stupor,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  sleeplessness,  and  turgeseence 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  face.  The  strychnine,  therefore,  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diseases  combined  with,  or  resulting  from,  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  The  use  of  the  strychnine  should  be  restricted  to  cases  of  paralysis 
depending  on  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and,  where  this  part  has  suffered  no 
severe  injury,  the  greatest  benefit  is  often  derived  from  its  employment.  One 
remarkable  case  is  mentioned,  of  a  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  paralytic  for 
five  years,  who  was  radically  cured  by  the  internal  employment  of  strychnine. 
M.  Bally  does  not  strongly  recommend  this  remedy  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  on 
account  of  their  frequent  complication  with  disease  of  the  brain.  In  paralysis  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet,  some  benefit  is  derived  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  strychnine  by  the  skin ;  but  more  credit  is  due  to  time  than  to 
the  remedy.  In  cases  of  colica  pictonum,  a  combination  of  strychnine  and 
hydro- chlorate  of  morphine  has  been  found  highly  successful ;  one-sixteenth 
grain  of  the  former  with  one^thirty-second  grain  of  the  latter  were  given  in  the 
form  of  pill,  at  first  twice  a  day  and  subsequently  more  frequently.  M.  Bally's 
object  in  administering  this  combination  is — 1,  to  alleviate  pain ;  and,  2,  *Uo 
transform  the  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  into  another  morbid  affection  much 
less  severe  and  more  easy  of  cure."  No  success  attended  the  use  of  strychnine 
in  cases  of  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  though  the  nux  vomica  is  strongly  recom- 
mended in  those  diseases  by  Hufeland.  With  regard  to  the  dose  of  the  strychnine, 
M.  Bally  recommends  us  to  begin  by  one  twentieth  or  one-sixteenth,  and,  in  case 
the  stomach  is  not  very  irritable,  by  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  The  dose  may  be 
increased  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  to  one,  two,  three,  or  four  grains.  It 
is  rarely  necessary  or  prudent  to  surpass  this  last  dose.  Two  or  three  grains 
are  usually  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effects.  In  some  instances  the 
effects  produced  by  the  strychnine  are  very  violent ;  so  violent,  that  it  has  been 
sometimes  necessary  to  fix  the  patient  firmly  to  his  bed^  as  the  strength  of 
t^o  persons  could  scarcely  hold  him  down. — Bulletin  GinMt  de  Therapeutique. 
Febniory,  1838.— i^.    • 
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ON  AN  EPIDEMIC  PHTmSIS  PULMONALIS. 

BT  M.  HBNABD* 
[Read  before  the  Aeademj  of  Medioiiie,  15th  May,  1836.] 
Daring  the  last  four  years,  conBumption  has  been  so  nreyalent  at  Lnnel  and 
the  neighboaring  communes  (in  France,)  that  M.  Menard  ha&  been  led  to  regrard 
it  as  epidemic.  The  disease  generally  begins  by  some  yiscocal  inflammation, 
chiefly  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  symptoms  of  which  mask  those  of  the 
pulmonary  aflfection*  Hemoptysis  is  rery  rare,  only  having  oeeurred  thrice  in 
thirty-three  cases ;  and  cougii  is  very  slight,  particularly  at  the  commencement. 
During  the  period  of  this  supposed  epidemic,  the  inflammatory  aflSections  of  the 
chest,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  pulnM>nary  catarrh,  were  not  observed  more  fre- 

Siuently  than  usual.  On  dissection,  the  ordinary  tubercular  state  of  the  lungs  is 
ound,  together  with  the  changes  belonging  to  the  visceral  inflanmation ;  which, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  accompany  the  disease  to  its  c\ose^^B^iL  de  Pdcad.  Roy, 
de  Med.    30  May,  1838 IM. 


ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 

MICROSCOPICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  COMPOSITON  OF  THE 

VACCINE  FLUID. 

BT   M.   DUBOIS,  OF  AMIBNS. 

[This  is  a  memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine:  we  can  only 
find  room  for  the  concluding  part  of  it,  which  gives  the  summary  of  the  results 
obtained.]  r    i  u  i 

1st.  The  vaccine  virus,  whether  liquid  or  dry,  shows  no  signs  of  globules. 

Sd.  The  same  vims,  examined  by  means  of  the  strongest  magmfiers,  shows 
no  traces  of  animalcules.  ^  n       • 

3d.  In  its  recent  state,  (that  is  to  say,  during  the  first  hours  that  follow  its  re- 
moval from  the  pustule,)  this  virus  is  remarkably  fluid  and  limpid :  by  degrees 
it  takes  a  more  solid  form,  and  shows  a  kind  of  crystallization. 

4th.  In  its  state  of  desiccation,  we  observe  two  orders  of  physical  «rangf  " 
ment:  viz.  1,  lengthened  lines,  both  opaque  and  transparent,  and  very  slightly 
interlacing ;  and,  2,  a  very  minute  network. 

5tb.  These  arrangements  are  essential  to  good  vaccine  lymph,  and  showthem- 
selvee  in  all  cases  exactly  in  the  same  way.  ,  . 

6tb.  When  these  appearances  of  the  virus  are  not  to  be  found,  the  vaccine  has 
lost  its  contagious  properties.  .        j      i 

7th.  These  material  conditions  may  fail  either  from  an  anomalous  develop- 
ment of  the  pustules,  and  consequently  from  a  constitution  previously  vitiated, 

or  from  accidental  causes.  i .  j      u       ♦ 

8th.  A  high  and  low  temperature  (ebullition  and  congelation)  hinder  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  physical  arrangements. 

9th.  When  the  vaccine  virus,  through  the  operation  of  these  causes,  has  not 
been  able  to  form  iteelf  in  this  way,  its  loses  its  contagious  properties. 

lOth.  It  is  not  by  killing  the  animalcules  that  a  high  and  low  temperature  de- 
stroy the  properties  of  vaccioe,  but  by  altering  its  material  conditions. 

Ilth.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  fluid  can  assist  in  determining  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  its  preservative  properties.—- BwW.  de  VAcad.  Hoy.  de 
Mtd.  30.iMi;i838. 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OP  HEALTHY  BILE  AND  THAT 

CONTAINING  CALCULI. 

BY   PAULO  MUBATORI. 

The  first  experiments  of  the  author  were  made  upon  biliary  calculi,  of  which 
he  found  the  white  portions  composed  of  pure  cholesterine,  the  yellow  of  dried 
and  altered  bile. 

In  the  experiments  upon  the  l)ile,  with  or  without  calculi,  he  took  care  to  use 
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Bueh  re-ogents  as  should  fiot  engender  fresh  prodaets;  as  appears  to  have  been 

the  case  in  the  analysis  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin. 
A  thousand  parts  of  the  human  bile  are  composed  of 

Healthy  bile.  With  otaonli. 

Water 832  ..        786 

Peculiar  fatty  matter    ...      5      ...        S 
Colouring  matter    •  •        .        ll     .        •        .      •    9 

Oholesterine  with  soda    .        .      .     4    without  soda,    35 
Picromel    ....         •-     94.86       .         .        96.5 

Fleshy  extractiye    ....      2.69    •        •        •     5.25 

Mucus      •  .        .        .        .       37    .        •        .        46 

Soda    .        .  ....      5.14    ...    0 

Phosphate  of  soda      .        .         •        3.45         .         •        5.50 
Phosphate  of  zinc    ....    3      •  .         .5 

Chloride  of  sodium      .        .        .        1.86      ..      .    3.75 

1000  1000 

From  this  analysis,  and  from  other  experiments,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
cholesterine  is  not  mechanically  mixed  with  the  bile,  but  that,  combined  with 
the  soda,  it  forms  a  saponaceous  compound,  soluble  in  the  bile.  If,  however,  it 
be  in  excess,  or  the  alkali  be  deficient,  it  is  precipitated  from  the  bile  in  a  crys- 
talline form. — Bullettino  deUt  8c,  Med.  de  Bologna,     Sdtemb,  1836. 

ANALYSIS  OF  LIQUOR  AMNH  AT  TWO  DIPFBRENT  PERIODS  OF 

PREGNANCY. 

BY   DR.  C.  VOdT,  OF  BERN. 

Liquor  amnii,  at  S)  months ;        at  6  months. 

Water  ^ 979.45  990.29 

Alcoholic  extract,  consisting  of  an  uncertain  animal 

matter  and  lactate  of  soda    --.---           3.69  0.34 

Chloride  of  sodium -           5.95  2.40 

Albumen  (as  residuum)      --------          10.77  6.67 

By  boiling  (9.45.) 

Sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  loss  -    -    -           0.14  0.30 

'  1000.00  1000.00 

Specific  gravity 1.0182  1.0092 

The  first  fluid  was,  in  all  its  circumstances,  more  concentrated  than  the  other. 
Whether  this  is  a  condition  connected  with  the  development  of  the  fcetus,  must 
be  a  subject  of  future  investigation.  The  female,  pregnant  three  months  and  a 
half,  died  of  an  inflammatory  disease ;  the  other  in  a  state  of  cachexia.  The 
fluids  were  drawn  from  the  membranes  by  a  canula,  and  thus  obtained  pure. 
This  may  explain  the  difference  between  the  present  analysis  and  that  of  From- 
mherze,  who  obtained  the  fluid  as  discharged  m  natural  labour. — MuUer*s  Arcfdv. 

NEW  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  BLOOD. 

BY  M.  BEUDANT. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  M.  B.  from  an 
examination  of  healthy  blood : 

1.  That  the  albumen  and  gelatin  are  but  the  same  substance,  and  that  the  al- 
bumen is  only  liquid  in  conseauence  of  its  combination  with  a  mixture  of  thir- 
teen parts  of  neutral  salts,  soluble  water,  and  one  part  of  soda,  contained  in  the 
blood. 

2.  The  central  corpuscles  of  the  coloured  globules  of  the  blood  are  formed  of 
solid  albumen  or  £bnn. 

3.  In  its  healthy  state  the  blood  always  contains  some  of  the  yellow  matter  of 
bile,  which  is  also  constantly  met  with,  both  in  it  and  in  the  tissues  of  jaundiced 
persons. 
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4.  The  compesitioa  of  tiie  seram  is  always  identical  in  healthy  iiwlividaals. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  .the  globules;  and  the  different  kinds  of  blood  differ 
only  m  ihe  relative  portions  of  wese  ^constituent  parts. 

5.  The  substances  of  which  the  serum  and  grlobules  consist  are  in  a  yery  sim- 
ple numerical  proportion :  thus,  the  serum  being  1000,  the  salts  are  ten ;  the 
neutral  fatty  matters,  together  with]  the  yellow  and  blue  colouring  matters,  20 ; 
the  albumen,  80 ;  and  the  whole  of  these  solid  substances,  relatively  to  the  water, 
which  is  900,  constitutes  a  total  of  IQO.— ^cAtoe*  Generaks  de  Medecine.  Jasi- 
vier,  lSS&.^Ibid. 

ON  THE  PRESENCE  OP  UREA  IN  DROPSICAL  EFFUSIONS. 

BY  R.  mar<;hand. 

J  *  • 

In  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  (vol.  xxxviii.  p.  356.)  I  communicated  the  analysis 
of  a  dropsical  fluid,  which  was  remarkable  by  containing  urea«  in  the  proportion 
of  0.42  per  cent.  Since  that  period  I  have  twice  had  occasion  to  aualyze  drop- 
sical fluids,  and  each  time  I  have  detected  urea;  in  the  first  instance  in  the  pro- 
fortion  of  0.68  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second  in  the  proportion  of  0.50  per  cent., 
have  no  doubt  that  the  urea  existed  in  these  fluids  in  considerably  larger  quan- 
tity, but  its  separation  becomes  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  the  accompany- 
ing albumen.  I  may  remark,  that  in  aU  the  three  cases  there  was  retention  of 
unne;  and  in  two,  which  proved  fatal,  examination  after  death  showed  that  pe- 
culiar degeneration  of  the  kidney  which  has  been  described  by  Bright.  It  ffives 
me  much  pleasure  to  see  these  analyses  confirmed  in  a  paper  by  Nysten,  which, 
although  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  early  as  1810,  did  not  appear  in  the 
Journal  de  Chimie  Medical  till  June,  1837.  In  this  paper  several  cases  are 
quoted,  and  amongst  others  one  in  which  urea  was  detected  in  the  perspiration, 
and  another  in  which  both  urea  and  uric  acid  were  found  in  the  fluid  ejected  from 
the  stomach.  In  how  far  do  these  facts  favor  the  view  that  urea  is  prepared  in 
the  blood,  and  is  not  a  product  of  the  kidneys  ? — M^lkr*s  Jrchiv.  Jahrgangy 
1837.     Heft,  iv.— iWrf. 


OBSTETRICS. 
INVERSION  OP  THE  UTERUS  RESEMBLINO  POLYPUa 

Bt  M.   FLEURT,  JUK.   , 

A  woman,  aged  forty-six,  mother  of  five  children,  and  who  had  always  had 
easy  deliveries,  enjoyeid  good  health  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  under 
which  she  now  labours.  Three  years  since  a  tumour  first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  vagiua ;  this  was  preceded  by  a  discharge  of  a  red  colour  which  had  existed 
eighteen  months.  When  the  tumour  first  made  its  appearance  externally,  a  leu- 
corrhcsal  discharge  took  place  so  abundant  as  speedily  to  exhaust  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  A  portion  of  the  tumour  was  excised  in  the  month  of  August, 
1836,  f  about  two  years  atter  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,)  and  she  expe- 
riencea  ereat  relief;  the  discharge  diminished  greatly,  but  the  amendment  was 
of  short  duration ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  tumour  regained  its  former  size 
the  discharge  re-appeared  in  the  same  quantity  as  before.  In  the  month  of 
February,  1837,  she  was  received  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Clermont.  At  that 
time  her  constitution  seemed  exhausted,  her  face  bore  traces  of  great  suffering, 
and  her  skin  had  that  strongly  marked  straw  colour,  which,  at  first  sight,  ^eemea 
to  be  the  effect  of  cancerous  cachexy.  The  finger,  introoiuced  into  the  vagina, 
discovered  at  once  a  pyriform  tumour.with  its  base  inferior.  The  circumference 
both  of  the  base  and  pedicle  was  easily  traced,  but  when  the  finger  reached  the 
summit  of  the  tumour  it  'was  found  quite  impossible  to  penetrate  the  uterus.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  pedicle  was  inserted  into  the  whole  circumference  of  the  .os 
tincae,  or  that  it  had  formed  attachmjsnts  to  it.  Its  texture  was  firm  and  resisting, 
and  it  was  quite  in8ensit)le  to  the  touch.  The  red  discharge  still  continuing,  ^nd 
further  delay  appesuring  dangerous  to  the  patient,  an  operation  was  determined 
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upon.  The  patient  was  placed  upon  a  low  table,  in*  ^e  same  position  as  in  the 
operation  for  the  stone.  A  pair  of  uvula  forceps  was  then  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  and  passed  upon  the  fore«finger  of  the  left  hand  up  to  tiie  tumour,  which 
was  easily  seized  and  brought  to  the  os  externum  by  gentle  and  continued  pulling. 
Its  colour  was  a  pale  red,  its  surfaces  auite  smooth,  and  its  form  that  of  the  bo^ 
of  the  uterus.  The  tbumb  and  fore  nnger  carried  beyond  the  pedicle  of  the 
tumour  were  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  sides  of  the  vagina  applied 
the  one  against  the  other.  No  doubt  remained  that  this  tumour  was  the  inverted 
uterus,  for  had  it  been  a  polypus,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  would-  have  been  found 
around  and  above  the  pedicle.  On  applying  the  finder  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumour  the  pulsations  of  arteries,  apparently  of  considerable  size,  were  plainly 
perceived.  The  exposed  surface,  then,  was  the  internal  face  of  the  uterus,  which 
nad  become  external  and  was  the  source  of  the  sanguineous  discharge.  The 
patient  made  no  complaint  and  suffered  no  pain  during  the  operation;  even  when 
the  uterus  was  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps  its  structure  deemed  quite  in- 
sensible. The  diagnosis  having  been  thus  clearly  established,  what  treatment 
was  to  be  pursued  ?  Ought  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  replace  the  inverted  viscus  % 
was  a  ligature  to  be  applied  ?  or  ought  the  uterus  to  be  left  to  itself?  The  last 
alternative  was  adopted ;  a  little  charpie  was  introduced  into  the  vagina  with  a 
view  of  exercising  a  slight  pressure  on  the  uterus,  and  thus  lessening  the  size  of 
the  tumour.  The  result  of  this  simple  treatment,  however,  could  not  be  known, 
as  the  patient  soon  lefl  the  hospital.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  tumour  which  was  extracted  in  the  summer  of  1836  ? 
Was  it  a  polypus  attached  to  the  body  of  the  uterus  or  a  portion  of  the  uterus 
itself?  Had  it  been  a  portion  of  the  uterus  itself  that  organ  must  have  lost  its 
regularity,  and  had  it  been  a  polypus  some  traces  of  cicatrization  might  be  ex- 
pected :  they  did  not,  however,  exist.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  tumour 
removed  was  a  polypus,  and  that  the  attempts  to  extract  it  had  caused  inversio.n 
of  the  uterus. 

[This  case  furnishes  a  marked  exception  to  a  diagnostic  rule  generally  laid 
down,  that  in  inversion  of  the  uterus  the  tumour  is  painful  to  the  touch,  in  case 
of  polypus  insensible.  The  sensibility  of  the  uterus  is  perhaps  overrated :  a 
case  related  by  Dr.  Sparman  in  his  travels  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  it  has  a  very  low  degree  of  sensibility.  He  says  that  he 
met  with  a  native  who  had  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  and  finding  the  tumour 
troublesome  had  puUed  it  away  piece-meal.  We  will  not  pretend  to  fix  the 
degree  of  credit  which  should  attach  to  narratives  of  cases  of  disease  contained 
in  books  of  travels,  but  as  Sparman  was  a  physician  we  feel  justified  in  quoting 
his  authority.] — La  Pressb  Medieak,    No.  68.    Tom.  i.     1837.— i&tW. 


SURGERY. 

LUXATION  OP  THE  SCAPULAR  EXTREMITY  OP  THE  CLAVICLE, 

DOWNWARDS. 

BY  DR.  TOURKEL. 

This  ca^e  is  interesting,  as  being  apparently,  with  bne  exception,  the  first  of 
the  kind  hitherto  detailed ;  and  as  being  one,  also,  the  possibility  of  which  has 
been  questioned. 

A  solder  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  The  horse  fell  on  its  rider,  and,  in  re- 
covering itself,  placed  its  foot  on  the  front  of  his  left  shoulder,  where  was  an 
ecchy  mbsis  of  almost  the  exact  shape  of  the  horse^s  shoe.  The  pressure  separated 
the  scapula  backwards.  The  clavicle  remained  attached  to  the  sternum;  but, 
its  superior  and  inferior  and  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  having  been  torn,  its 
external  extremity  slipped  from  its  articular  surface  beneath  the  acromion.  The 
accident  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  dislocation,  of  the  humerus,  but  the  true  nature 
of  it  was  ascertained  by  an  examination  in  the  following  manner :  The  summit 
of  the  shoulder  was  grasped  with  one  hand,  resting  on  the  acromion,  whilst,  with 
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the  othtfr  hand,  it  was  ascertained,  by  Tarioua  motions,  that  the  axis  of  thehamerus 
was  in  its  ordinary  dtrectian.  There  was  no  bony  projection  in  the  axilla.  The 
left  arm  was  somewhat  longer  than  the  right ;  the  elbow  and  all  the^est  of  the  limb 
were  in  contact  with  the  lateral  part  of  the  trunk.  Voluntary  movements,  and 
especially  upwards,  were  kn practicable :  communicated. moyements  were  easy, 
and  unattended  with  pain;  The  shoulder  had  lost  its  rounded  form,  and  there  was 
a  depression  outwards,  beneath  the  acromion.  The  shoulder  presented,  in  addi- 
tion, two  projections ;  one  internal  and  superior,  formed  by  the  acromion  ;,the  other 
eJLternal  and  inferior,  formed  by  the  external  extremity  of  the  clavicle*  There 
was  no  numbness  or  pain  of  the  fingers.  The  summit  of  the  left  shoulder  was  much. 
nearer  the  sternum  than  that  of  the  right;  and,  when  the  finger  was  passed 
along  the  spine  of  the  scapula  from  behind  forwards,  as  far  as  its  acromial  extre- 
mity, it  was  no^  stopped  by  the  clavicle.  This  had  been  perfectly  recognized ; 
and  it  disappeared,  together  with  the  sub^acromial  depression,  when,^  the  knee 
having  been  placed  between  the  two  shoulders,  they  were  both  drawn  backwards : 
but,  when  this  traction  was  discontinued,  the  projection  fojmed  by  the  external 
extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  depression,  were  reproduced.  The  associa- 
tion of  all  these  symptoms  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  accident  was  a  dis- 
location of  the  scapular  extremity  of  the'  clavicle,  downwards.  The  reduction 
was  easily  effected  by  placing  the  knee  against  the  vertebral  column,  and  draw- 
ing the  shoulders  backwards.  A  cushion  was  then  placed,  and  retained  by 
bandages  in  the  axilla.  The  arm  pressing  upon  the  cushion  was  kept  applied  to 
the  trunk  upwards  and  backwards,  by  DesauU's  bandage  for  fracture  of  the  cla- 
Ticle.  Spirituous  lotions  were  applied  to  the  shoulder.  The  fore-arm  was 
placed  in  a  sling,  and  the  whole  kept  in  position  by  a  bandage  passing  round  the 
body.  The  impatience  of  the  soldier  required  the  removal  of  this  apparatus. 
Instead  of  it  was  substituted  that  of  M.  Flamant,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
leaving  the  injured  part  uncovered.  This  consists  of  a  grooved  bag,*  to  the  an- 
gles of  which  are  sewn  two  rollers,  and  of  a  pad,  which  is  placed,  as  above,  in 
the  axilla.  The  arm  being  placed  in  the  bag  so  that  the  elbow  corresponded  to 
its  middle  angle,  the  roller,  sewn  to  its  anterior  angle,  was  passed  over  the  mid- 
dle and  dorsal  part  of  the  forearm,  and  continued  in  front  of  the  chest.  The 
other  was  continued  over  the  back  part  of  .the  arm,  and  crossed  the  former  over 
a.  thick  compress  placed  upon  the  uninjured  shoulder.  The  rollers  were  con- 
tinued in  these  directions  for  two  or  tl^ee  turns,  crossing  one  another  over  the 
uninjured  shoulder,  and  beneath  the  elbow  of  the  opposite  side.  The  remainder 
of  the  rollers  was  then, passed  round,  the  trunk,  in  order  ^o  fix  the  arm.  At  the 
elbow,  the  bandage  was  kept  in  its  situatioe  by  four  tapes,  two  of  which  were 
sewn  to  the  inner  side,  and  two  to  the  outer  side  oi  the  sac  in  which  the  elbow 
rested.  The  whole  apparatus  was  covered  by  a  bandage  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
scapolary  of  this  bandage  was  employed  to  keep  resolutive  compresses  applied 
to  the  injured  shoulder.  Notwithstanding  his  impatience,  the  soldier  perfectly 
reeovered,  after  thirty-two  days  treatment.  The  first- use  which  he  made  of  his 
arm  was  to  severly  castigate  his  horse.  He  remains  in  his  regiment,  and  expe- 
riences neith^  pain  in  the  shoulder  nor  difficulty  in  the  ihovemeot  of  the  arm. 

In  the  **  Gphemerides  Nat.  Our.,"  is  an  account  of  a  similar  displacement. 
In  both  cases  the  cause  was  violence  from  above,  and  directly  upon  the  scapular 
extremity  of  the  clavicle.-T-.^rcAt©«  Generales  'de  Med»    Decembre^  1837.— /iWrf. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

I.  CHnieal  Remarks  by  Mr.  Lawrence  on  the  best  Mode  of  treating  Encysted 

Tumors  of  the  Eyelids^  containing  Hair, 

A  young  child  was  taken  to  Mr.  Lawrence  with  a  tumor  in^the  neighbourhood 
of  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  form- 
ing a  colourless  elevation,  with  the^nteguments  covering  it  loosely,  so  that  they 
could  be  pinched  up  into  a  fold  over  the  swelling,  which  was  more  fixed  below. 
It  was  placed  immediately  behind,  and  a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  lids ; 

*  Sae  en  forme  gouttiere. 
Vol.  11—37  ^ 
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and  was  said,  by  the  mother,  to  hare  been  there  from  the  time  of  bir&.  On 
pferforming  the  operation,  the  tumor  was  foand  covered  by  the  orbicalaris  palpe* 
branim,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 
The  following  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  Lawrence  are  worth  noticing. 

**  Such  tumors  are  not  unfrequent  in  infants  and  young  children,  occupying 
the  situation  just  described.  I  belieye  them  to  be  congenital ;  at  least  the  state- 
ment of  the  mother  generally  leads  to  this  inference.  Sometimes  they  are  sta- 
tionary:  in  that  case,  if  the  swelling  is  small,  there  is  no  necessity  for  operation, 
as  it  IS  perfectly  indolent.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
through  fife  a  rather  larger  growth  of  this  kind :  it  causes  an  unnatural  fulness 
near  the  extreme  angle  of  the  eye,  not  s^nounting  to  deformity,  and  has  never 
been  attended  with  the  slightest  uneasiness.  The  affection,  as  in  the  case  just 
described,  is  a  cyst  containing  fat,  which  is  sometimes  of  oily  consistence,  some- 
times firmer.  I  have  always  found  short  hairs  mixed  with  it  in  various  propor- 
tions. Is  this  admixture  of  hairs,  which  resemble  those  of  the  eyebrow  in 
length,  to  be  regarded  as  an  exemplification  of  the  principle  so  frequently  ob- 
served in  adventitious  structures,  viz.  that  they  resemble  in  nature  that  of  the 
textures  in  which  they  grow,  or  that  of  parts  in  their  immediate  vicinity  1  It  is 
placed  under  the  orbicularis,  and  adheres  more  or  less  firmly  to  the  bone.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  the  two  latter  circumstances  in  operating;  make  a  larger  in- 
cision than  the  size  of  the  swelling  would  seem  to  require;  and  pay  especial 
attention  to  the  complete  removal  of  the  cyst  from  the  bone. 

If  a  portion  of  the  cyst  is  left,  the  wound  will  not  close,  and  such  an  occur- 
rence is  very  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  considered  discreditable  to  the 
operator.  I  saw  a  young  lady,  in  whom  such  a  tumor  as  those  I  have  described 
had  been  removed  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  at  the  interval  between  the  two 
eyebrows.  She  was  a  handsome  person,  and  had  submitted  to  the  operation 
for  the  removal  of  what  she  deemed  a  blemish,  though  it  must  have  been  very 
slight,  for  the  tumor  was  inconsiderable.  She  was  much  worse  off  after  the 
operation  than  before;  for  the  wound  did  not  heal,  at  least  it  sometimes  scabbed 
over,  and  sometimes  discharged.  A  probe  introduced  into  the  opening  went 
down  apparently  to  the  bone.  Having  learnt  the  nature  of  the  swelling,  and 
that  the  operator  had  experienced  unexpected  difiiculty  in  separating  it  from  the 
bone,  I  concluded  that  a  bit  of  the  cyst  had  been  left  behind,  and  proposed  an 
incision  to  ascertain  that  point,  which  was  readily  consented  to.  I  found,  closely 
adhering  to  the  frontal  bone,  a  small  strip  of  the  cyst,  conspicuous  by  its  white 
glistening  surface,  and  having  a  few  short  hairs  on  it:  this  was  easily  removed, 
and  a  firm  cicatrix  was  soon  secured. 

I  once  saw  a  small  growth  of  similar  nature,  but  with  an  external  aperture 
large  enough  to  admit  an  ordinary  dressing  probe,  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
It  was  congenital ;  and  the  opening  sometimes  produced  a  kind  of  greasy  dis- 
charge. A  probe  passed  in  about  a  third  of  an  inch.  Various  applications  had 
been  made  to  the  part  ineffectually.  I  slit  it  open,  and  found  a  smooth  shining 
membrane  with  small  hairs  upon  it,  almost  imbedded  in  the  ossa  nasi.  It  was 
difficult  to  dissect  it  out  completely ;  but  the  removal  was  accomplished,  and  the 
part  healed  soundly." 

II.  Treatment  of  Strumous  Ophthalmia, 

Mr.  Lawrence  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  counter-irritation— not  a  very  new 
one  certainly.     His  mode  of  using  it  is  thus  set  forth. 

'*  In  these  Strumous  subjects  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  a  new  part  relieves 
that  which  was  previously  suffering.  In  imitation  of  this'  natural  process,  the 
tartar-emetic  ointment  was  rubbed  on  the  nape  in  both  patients,  so  as  to  produce 
-and  maintain  a  considerable  irritation ;  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was  administered 
internally ;  the  bowels  were  regulated  by  small  doses  of  rhubarb ;  animal  diet 
•was  allowed,  when  the  appetite  indicated  the  necessity  for  it;  and  the  suffbrinff 
organs  were  occasionally  fomented  with  tepid  water.  Under  this  treatment  both 
cases  have  recovered :  the  children  can  now  open  their  eyes  and  bear  the  light  as 
well  as  any  body,  and  we  find  that  no  unfavourable  change  has  occurred  in,  the 
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affeeted  parts.  The  patirats  are  at  the  same  time  improTed  in  general  healt)i. 
In  one  of  them,  the  pustular  eruption  caused  hy  the  ointment  spread  oyer  the 
body,  with  considerable  but  temporary  constitatlonal  distarbance.** — Med.  Ch,  Bev, 

CASE  OF  XEROPHTHALMIA  (XEHOS,  DRY),  WITH  REMARK?  ON 

THI8  RARE  DISEASE. 

BT    M.    VaLPCAU. 

French  oculists  have  hitherto  neglected  to  notice  this  affection  of  the  eye-— 
which  consists  in  a  morbid  dryness  of  its  surface— although  l^cmidt,  Travers, 
and  Mackenzie  have  briefly  described  it. 

The  following  is  a  well  marked  example,  which  occurred  in  the  seryice  of 
M.  Velpeau  at  £a  Charite  a  few  months  ago. 

A  young  man,  of  a  robust  although  somewhat  scrofulous  constitution,  had 
twelve  months  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital  suffered  from  inflammation 
of  the  right  eye.  An  fibsCess  formed  at  the  time  under  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
gave  discharge  to  a  quantity  of  pus  from  its  inner  surface.  When  this  discharge 
ceased,  the  patient  be^n  to  experience  dull  pains  at  the  external  part  of  the 
eye,  also  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  and  dimness  of  vision. 

Various  means  were  used,  but  without  effect ;  and  the  surface  of  the  cornea 
became  quite  dry,  and  the  sight  most  indistinct. 

When  admitted  into  the  hospital,  it  was  observed  that  his  right  upper  eyelid 
was  somewhat  inverted,  and  could  not  be  elevated  so  much  as  the  left  one. 
The  orifices  of  the  meibomian  glands  and  of  the  inferior  lachrymal  punctum 
were  quite  obliterated. 

The  caruncula  lacbrymalis  was  observed  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  other 
side,  and  imbedded  in  a  triangular  fold  of  the  coujunctiva.  This  membrane  pre- 
sented a  dull  white  colour  and  was  **  tntierement  9echeV 

At  both  angles  of  the  eye,  it  exhibited  several  vertical  folds  which  seemed  to 
be  morp  dictinct  and  numerous  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  which  the  patient 
had  made  to  separate  the  eyelids  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  eyeball  was  drawn  into  the  socket,  the  lower  segment  of  the  cornea 
seemed  to  be  tied  by  one  of  these  folds,  as  by  the  membrana  nictitaiu  in  birds. 
The  surface  of  the  cornea  itself  was  invested  with  a  pulverulent  pellicle,  which 
was  dry  and  unequally  opaque.  Through  it,  as  through  a  cloud,  the  iris  and 
pupil  might  be  perceivea.  In  short,  the  eye  looked  like  the  dry,  dull,  and 
.withered  eye  of  a  corpse,  which  had  been  exposed  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  action 
of  the  air;  only  with  this  exception,  that  it  was  not  at  all  sunk  in  the  socket. 
The  patient  had  found  that  his  sight  was  always  clearer,  if  he  moistened  tho 
surface  of  the  cornea  with  water.  When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (five 
grains  to4in  ounce)  was  dropped  into  the  eye^  the  patient  experienced  scarcely 
any  pain  or  uneasiness. 

The  left  eye  was  quite  sound  and  had  not  suffered  at  all  from  any  sympathetic 
influence  with  its  fellow. 

The  treatment  of  Xerophthalmia  or  Xerosis  has  been  hitherto  utterly  unsatis- 
factory. M.  Villards  has  reported  one  case  successfully  treated  by  touching 
the  conjunctiva  around  the  edge  of  the  cornea  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver; 
and  M.  Sanson  has  recommended  the  excision  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  same 
place.  M.  Velpeau  tried,  in  the  present  case,  the  solution  of  the  lunar  caustic 
and  also  the  insufllation  of  calomel,  but  without  having  obtained  any  decided 
benefit. 

Btmarkt.  The  rare  disease  of  Xerophthalmia  has  been  strangely  confounded 
by  some  authors  with  some  kinds  of  opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  two  affections 
are  altogether  different  from  each  other.  In  the  former,  the  lamellar  tissue  of 
the  cornea  appears  to  be  sound ;  and  it  is  only  the  conjunctival  epithelium  in- 
vesting it,  which  becomes  dry,  thickened,  opaaue,  and,  as  it  were,  "  epidetmifie.'' 
It  has  a  slatey  hue,  is  pulverulent,  and  is  or  a  bedimmed  transparency  which 
impairs,  without' abolishing,  the  visual  functions.  On  the  other  hand,  leucoma, 
albugo,  &c.  are  diseases  of  the  cornea  itself;  the  opacity  in  them  is  much  more 
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decided,  and,  if  sitaated  orer  the  axis  of  vision,  it  is  attended  with  an  almost 
total  blindness. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  Xerophthalmia,  we  have  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. Schmidt,  Travers,  and  others  attribute  the  disease  to  an  obliteration, 
more  or  l.ess  complete,  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  But  this 
assertion  is  quite  gratuitous.  These  alleged  ducts  have  never  been  shown ;  no 
necroscopic  examination  of  a  *^xerosed"  eye  has  ever  been  made;  and  lastly 
M.  Magendie  has  found  that  the  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  in  the  lower 
animals  is  not  followed  by  desiccation  of  the  cornea — its  transparency  and  hu- 
midity being  probably  maintained  by  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  papillae  of 
the  conjunctiva,  from  the  Meibomian  gland,  and  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis. 
May  not  the  disease  be  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
trigeminus  nerve— the  nerve  which  Magendie  believes  to  be  "  1 'agent  presque 
exclusivement  conducteur  de  la  sensibilite  dans  les  organes  des  selisl"  The 
diminution  of  vision  and  ef  the  sensibility  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  imperfect  and 
embarrassed  movements  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  cessation  of  the  lachrymal 
secretion — all  these  phenomena  may  perhaps  be  explained  on  this  hypothesis.* 
Whether  the  formation  of  the  abscess  in  the  upper  eyelid  had  any  influence  in  . 
inducing  the  Xerophthalmia  in  the  preceding  case,  is  not  easily  determined. 
If  it  had,  some  will  allege  that  the  lachrymal  gland  itself  was  implicated,  and 
others  perhaps  may  suppose  that  the  frontal  nerve  suffered  from  its  contiguity" 
to  the  abscess,  and  that  the  other  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  became. affected 
from  sympathy.         - 

On  the  whole  we  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute  the  origin  of  this  rare  disease  . 
to  the  effects  of  chronic  catarrho-strumous  conjunctivitis,  than  to  any  other 
morbid  state  with  which  we  are  acquainted. — Ibid. 

ON   THE    TREATMENT    OF    AMAUROSIS    BY   CAUTERIZATION    OF 

THE  CORNEA. 

M.  Lisfranc,  the  eminent  surgeon  of  La  Pitfe  Hospital,  has  been  in  the  habit 
for  some  years  past  of  treating  numerous  cases  of  Amaurosis  by  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  cornea.  In  his  opinion,  it  is  especially  useful  in  those 
cases,  where  it  is  desirable  to  excite  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  as 
well  as  the  general  vascular  and  nervous  apparatus  of  the  eyes.  The  objection, 
that  this  treatment  is  apt  to  induce  various  degrees  of  dphthalmic  inflammation, 
is  easily  avoided  by  applying  the-caustic  very  gently  at  first,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  cornea  becomes,  as  il  were,  accustomed  to  the  irritation  gradually.  It  is 
not  necessary  ever  to  apply  the  caustic  on  the  middle  of  the  cornea ;  all  that  is  re- 
quisite is  to  touch  several  points  in  its  circumference,  so  as  to  induce  slight  pain 
and  vascular  injection. 

One  speedy  effect  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  to  restore  the  contractility  of 
the  iris,  and  also  to  excite  a  general  erethism,  so  to  speal^,  of  all  the  tissues  of 
the  eye.  This  is  followed  by  a  copious  secretion  of  tears,  and  of  the  nasal  mu- 
cus, and  by  a  smart  pain  in  the  forehead  and  cheeks ;  the  capillary  vessels  are 
injected,  the  pupil  becomes  contracted,  and  the  retina  more  sensitive  to  the  im- 
pression of  light.  We  might  adduce  numerous  cases  to  show  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  amaurotic  blindness. 

The  following  one  is  taken  from  M.  Lisfranc's  Clinique  at  Jj?l  Pitie. 

An  optician,  38  years  of  age,  plethoric  and  robust,  was  admitted  on  the  20th 
of  October. 

For  the  preceding  five  months,  he  had  found  his  vision  becoming  less  and  less 
distinct;  objects  appearing  to  him  surrounded  with  a  mist,  and  sometimes  with 
luminous  circles.  He  had  been  treated  with  blisters  applied  to  the  forehead ; 
but,  having  derived  no  benefit,  he  determined  to  consult  M.  Lisfranc. 

On  his  admission  into  the  hospital  his  bodily,  health  appeared  to  be  quite  good ; 
but  i;nany  of  his  actions  indicated  a  disposition  to  mental  alienation.    Upon  in- 

*  The  symptoms  are  so  much  alike  in,  the  two  cases  that  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
this  explanatioQ  to  bb  the  true  one. — Ed.  Eg.  Joub. 
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quirio^  into  tha  history  of  his  former  lifoy  it  wss  disooTored  thai  some  years 
past  his  oonduct  had  oa  many  occasions  been  most  inegalar,  if  not  absolutely 
insane. 

The  eye  exhibited  no  signs  of  structural  disturbance ;  but  the  pupil  was  largely 
dilated,  and  did  not  contribt  on  exposure  to  light.    Although  able  to  distiu- 
.  guish  light  from  darkness,  he  was  aoito  incapable  of  guiding  himself. 

On  the^Sth,  M.  Lisfranc  applied  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornea,  along  the  extent  of  two  lines  or  so.  On  the  following  day  the  conjunc- 
tiye  were  ibund  to  be  reddened,  the  eyes  were  brilliant ;  there  was  a  copious  secre- 
tion of  tears ;  and  the  patient  eomplained  of  severe  headache :  his  pulse  was 
frequent  and  full. 

He  was  accordingly  bled*;  and  the  eye  was  ordered  to  be  bathed  with  an  emol-' 
lient  fomentation.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  four  days,  when  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  were  found  to  be  nearly  gone.  The  power  of  distinguishing 
objecte  gradually  returned.  He  remained  in  the  hospitel  for  six  weeks ;  and  by 
that  time  his  vision  had  very  greatly  improved.— ^JStMCe/tn  GMral  de  Therapeu- 
tigue, 

jSemarAv.— The  preceding  ease  is  very  absurdly  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the 
utility  of  the  eauterization  treatment  in  amaurosis. 

Judging  from  the  report,. the  cure,  if  such  it  was,  was  clearly  attributable  to 
the  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  and'  not  certainly  to  the  applica-> 
tion  <^  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  cornea. 

We  do  not  mean  to  condemn  thi^  treatment— ^ar  from  it ;  it  is  certeinly  very 
useful  in  many  cases  of  amaurotic  blindness.  We  only  deprecate  such  injudi- 
cious advocacy  of  it,  as  the  adducing  of  such  cases  as  that  now  extracted  from 
the  Bulletin. 

Unless  judgment  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  oases,  no  mode  of  treatment 
in  amaurosis,  or  in  any  other  disease,  can  possibly  be  expected  to  he  of  extensire 
benefit. 

The  French  journalists  appear  to  onye  the  entire  credit  of  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
silyer  in  amaurosis  to  M.  Lisfanc.  This  is  certainly  not  quite  fair :  they  surely 
must  know  how  largely  it  has  been  used,  and  how  ably  it  has  been  recommen* 
ded,  for  many  years  past,  by  pur  countryman  Mr*  GnXhne^'mJhid^ 
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Thb  difficulty  of  minutely  examining  the  recesses  of  the  ear  and  nose  is  so 
great,  that  a  suiteble  instrument  to  aid  us  in  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  o 
those  cavities  has  been  very  desirable.  Having,  in  vain,  made  every  inquiry  for  an 
apparatus  that  would  dilate  these  canals,  and  throw  a  stream  of  light  to  (he  bottom, 
I  hsTO  been  induced  to  contrire  an  arrangement  that  is  extremely  simple,  and  yet 
efiectiTc.  The  same  construction  may  have  been  employed  by  others,  and  the  Au"* 
riscope  of  Curtis  may  resemble  it,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  I  know  no  one  who  has 
even  seen  that  instrument,  and,  so  fhr  as  I  am  acquainted,  mine  is  entirdy  new  in 
the  most  essential  part,  lie  valves  of  this  speculum  have  long  been  used  by  others, 
but  the  handles  hare  been  generally  placed  at  right  angles  with  them,  and  the 
clothing  of  the  neck  of  the  patient  has  necessarily  qouch  interfered  with  their  em- 
ployment. The  dired  rays  of  the  sun  haye  also  generally  been  admitted  into  the 
cttTities.  It  was  to  remove  the  disadtantages  of  this  mode  of  applying  the  light, 
that  the  present  instrument  was  particularly  designed.  In  the  first  place,  the  sttn 
most  be  high  in  the  heaTens,  and  Uie  neck  of  the  patient  must  be  greatly  atrf  ined 

37» 
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loHdmittheffi'r^cf  rays  into  thenar,  and  the  bead  must  be  turned  almost  downwartla 
topermitaDillDminatiotiofthenoae.  These  catiaU,  moreover,  are  bo  nanow,  that 
as  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  must  be  in  the  snme  line  with  the  light,  hie  head  is  theie- 
foie  a  gteat  obstruction  to  its  course ;  and,  indeed,  n^en  one  is  most  successful  in 
catching  a  sight  of  the  tympanum,  the  eye  must  be  so  tar  from  the  object,  that  it 
becomes  iudistincl.  The  hand,  also,  during  an  operation,  becomes  another  im- 
pediment both  to  the  light  and  vision.  In  using  a  transparent  lens  to  transmit 
and  concentrate  the  rays,  the  same  difficulty  exists.  The  glare  on  the  ^hole  side 
of  the  face,  etc.,  also  renders  the  vision  obscure. 

The  advantages  of  the  present  instfument  are  obvious.  There  is  no  dazaling 
of  the  eye  by  reflection  from  surroQnding  surfaces : — the  head,  no  matter  how 
vertical  the  sun,  caa  be  held  nearly  in  a  natural  position,  and  the  hand  (bat  holds 
the  speculum  rests  upon  the  ahoulder,  away  frinn  tbeqlothingef  iheoeok.  The 
edge*  of  the  entering  end  being  slightly  bent  inward,  enable  the  valves  to  pass 
far  into  the  canal  without  scraping  the  delicate  sides;  and  when  dilated,  do  not 
press  a  sharp  edge  into  the  soft  membrane.  The  outside  of  the  valves  should  be 
highly  polished,  bnt  ihe  rest  of  .the  iostrumeot,  except  the  cavity  of  the  blades, 
mast  be  blackened.  Some  have  thought  tiiis  inner  snrface,  being  made  dark, 
would  render  vision  more  distiOet. 


Ftg.  1.  The  inntmment  reduced  about  one  third  in  size,  a,  A  concave  mir- 
'  ror,  one  inch  and  •  half  ia  diameter,  of  about  four  inch  focns,  set  into  a  brass 
frame,  placed  apon  the  extremity  of  an  arm,  wi(h  four  joints.  The  first,  b,  » 
attached  to  the  lef^  handle,  by  a  thumb  screw.  The  second  and  fourih  are  ball  and 
■Mket,  with  bnckskin  around  the  ball  to  prevent  slipping;  and  the  third  is  an 
■  oidimry  hinge,  c,  A  ronnd  thumb  screw  on  the  right  handle,  moving  on  s  rod 
ranning  through  one  handle  and  attached  to  the  other,  to  retain  the  handles  vrhere 
tkejr  are  {daoed  by  presinre  of  the  fingers,    The  thread  of  this  sorew  tbould  b« 
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Tery  fine,  to  tfaat  to  Addiiilf  a  Irifle  to  t^  dilatation,  the  obaoga  shoald  be  yery 
gradoaly  whioh  makes  it  much  leas  painful.  There  ahonld  be  a  spring  between  the 
handles,  to  keep  them  olosed  when  enteringr*  Every  possible  mo|ioa  be^ng 
possessed  by  the  arm,  the  mirror  can  catch  the  son,  and  oast  a  speotrum  in  any 
direetroo.  When  this  is  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  the 
proper  size,  there  is  no  disagreeable  heat  prodnced  by  the  hottest  summer's  son . 

All  the  instruments  for  operation  in  these  caTities  can  be  made  with  long 
handles,  so  that  the  hand  can  bs  behind  the  mirror. 

No.  9.  The  Talve^  of  their  full  size.     .  . 
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The  Philoiophy  of  Marriage  in  its  Sodalf  Moral,  and  Physical  Bela- 
tion^f  trc.f  8fc.*  By  Michael  Ryan,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  London,  &c.  pp.  364. 12mo. 

This  work  is  misnamed.  It  falls  far  short  of  the  phjilowphy  of  the  subject 
which  it  proposes  to  treat.  Materials  we  find  in  abundance — some  worthy  of 
being  retained,  othera  useless,  misshapen,  and  in  part  rubbish.  The  author 
seems  to  hsTs  chosen  his  title,  as  a  persevering  anecdote  monger  brings  in  his 
apnopea  de$  boties,  or  talking  of  a  gun,  in  order  to  string  together  a  variety  of  de- 
tails, many  of  them  entirely  foreign  from  the  expectations  raised  by  the  catch- 
word. 

The  sabject  of  maniage  is  worthy  the  pen  of  a  philosopher,  whose  mind 
has  been  enlightened  by  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  stored  with  much  and 
various  knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  does 
not  require,  nor  even  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  many  extrinsic  matters 
which  we  find  in  Dr.  Ryan's  book. 

£  very  now  and  then  the  author  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  approaching  the  real 
truth  of  the  subject ;  and  we  are  in  expectation  of  at  last  finding  its  philosophical 
bearings  and  applications ;  but  disappointment  follows,  and  we  discover  merely 
a  brief  annunciation  of  some  common  place  truisms.  To  the  proiessional  reader 
its  details  must  be  often  wearisome,  either  by  the  triteness  or  inappositeness.  To 
the  general  reader  they  are  perplexing  by  their  number,  if  not  incongruity.  Phy- 
siology and  ethics,  which  might  be  made  to  illustrate  one  another,  and  which 
ought  to  be.  exhibited  in  close  and  harmonious  connexion  together,  are  set  forth 
by  Dr.  Ryan  in  shreds  and  patches  of  party  colours  and  party  tissues. 

Justice  to  his  theme  did  not  demand  more  than  an  allusion  to  *^  generation  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,"  whereas  the  author  has  given  us  a  chapter  on  .this  point. 
The  professional  reader  might  well  ask  to  be  spared  also  the  infliction  of  an 
aecouat  of  the  *«  ancient  and  modern  theories  of  generation.'*  To  the  general 
reader  such  an  account  conveys  as  much  instruction  as  a  disquisition  on  cas- 
tles in  .the  moon.    There  is  somegood^  though  familiar  advice,  to  pregnant  fe- 

*  The  remainder  of  the  title  is :— «  With  an  Accoant  of  the  Diaeaies  of  the  Genito-Uri- 
nary  Organs,  which  impair  or  destroy  the  Reproductive  Function,  and  induce  a  variety 
of  Complaints.  With  the  Physiology  of  Generation  in  the  Yegeuble  and  Animal  King- 
domi.    Bemf  part  of  a  sourae  of  Leeturet  delivered;"  ^e.  ,     , 
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males,  which  may  be  said  to  come,  properly  enough,  within  .the  scope  of  the 
philosophy  of  marriage.  By  a  large  constrQCtioD,  what  the  aothor  calls  the 
hygeology  of  parturition  might  be  included  under  the  same  head ;  but  the  whole 
chapter  on  **  parturition— assistance  to  be  afforded  by  male  and  female  obstetri- 
cians—duties of  accoucheurs  and  midwives,'*  may  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to 
make  up  a  book  by  auperflnous  if  not  extraneous  matter.  If  all  the  sequcinces 
to  marriage  constitute  a  part  of  its  philosophy,  iirby  not  give  us  an  account  of 
the  appropriate  ceremonies  of  christening,  as  there  is,  in  fact,  of  the  '*  physical 
management  of  infants,"  which  ought,  according  to  Dr.  Ryan's  method,  id  est 
the  want  of  it,  be  followed  by  a  history  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  children. 

A  chapter  of  some  length  is  deyoted  to  the  "  pathology  of  the  generative  or- 
gans, malformations  and  diseases  of  both  sexes,  which  disqualify  for  marriage, 
cause  impotence  and  sterility,  or  which  injure  or  destroy  the  offspring." — Writ- 
ten in  a  leSs  gossiping  mood,  the  points  treated  of  in  this  place  would  not  be 
without  their  value :  but  in  this  case,  the  whole  would  have  to  be  recast  in 
order  to  give  it  any  thing  like  homogeneousness  and  unity.  We  find  in  this  * 
chapter  more  aliment  to  prurient  curiosity  than  aids  to  philosophy. 

The  last  chapter  is  on  *«  syphilography — history  of  the  symptoms  of  the  vene- 
real disease, — comments  on  seiual  diseases."  We  may  well  question  the  ne- 
cessity of  including  under  the  head  of  the  philosophy  of  marriage,  a  description 
of  the  varieties  of  a  disease  which  is  in  no  ways  connected  with  or  grows  oat  of 
the  marriage  institution,  or  sexual  intercourse  under  marriage  sanction;  bat 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  result  of  a  neglect  of  the  laws  and  philosophy  of 
marriage.  The  author,  probably,  goes  on  the  poetical  plan  of  illustrating  by 
contrasts  and  contraries,-— /u£u«  a  non  lueendo. 

In  fine,  the  really  philosophical  inquirer  on  '*  Marriage"  may  continue  his 
studies  and  observations,  without  any  fear  that  he  has  been  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Ryan  in  the  work  before  us.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  an  important  and  en- 
gaging one;  and,  if  examined  in  the  right  sense,  might  be  placed  in  such  a  light 
as  to  benefit  not  a  little  both  those  who,  after  pleading  guilty  to  the  soft  im- 
peachment, propose  to  take  on  themselves  the  silken  bonds  of  Hymen,  and  that 
other  numerous  class  who  are  already  initiated  into  its  mysteries. 


•An  Essay  on  the  Relation  between  the  Respiratory  and  Circulating 
Ihinctions,  By  Charles  Hooker,  M.D.  Read  at  the  New  Haven 
County  Meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Soeiety,  April  12th,  1838.* 
pp.  47.  8vo.     Boston. 

This  essay  is  creditable  to  the  industry  and  observation  of  its  author.  The 
subject  is  confessedly  important,  and  one  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  it  has  not 
engaged  more  attention.  From  the  good  old  rule,  which  generally  obtains  cur- 
rency, **  to  begin  at  the  beginning,"  we  shall  deviate  this  time  by  beghining  at 
the  end,  and  giving  the  **  Concluding  Summary"  of  Dr.  Hodcer's  essay  in  his 
own  words : — 

*^Tbe  preceding  essay^  it  is  believed,  establishes  several  important  patholo- 
gical principles,  affording  valuable  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  indications^  which 

*  Repobfithed  from  the  "  Boston  Medieal  and  Sorgieal  JoarnaL*' 
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bitherta  havie  been  but  slightly  noticed,  or  wholly  unknown.  The  iadicatioilt 
of  the  pulse  .have  recelTed  much  attention ;  bat  the  Tariations  of  the  respiration 
baye  been  little  attended  to,  and  the  relations  between  the  respiratory  and  circa- 
latin^fu notions  haye  been  almost  wholly  neglected. 

*^  The  comparative  frequency  of  the  respiration  and'  the  pulse  in  health,  which 
from  constant  obseryation,  during  a  period  of  seyeral  years,  I  haye  ascertained  to 
be  1  to  4^  (p.  3),  has  not  been  commonly  observed ;  and  most  of  the  indications 
afforded  by  variations  of  this  ratio  (p.  5)  haye  been  altogether  oyerlooked. 

**  A  disproportionate  increased  frequency  of  the  respiration  has  been  shown  to 
afford  the  general  indication'  (p.  11)  that  there  is  some  impediment  to  the  respi- 
ration ;  which  may  be  owing  to  A.  Disorder  of  the  lungs  or  airpassas^es  (p.  5),  as 
pneumonitis,  phthisis  (p.  7),  oBdema^of  the  longs  (p.  8),  or  (p.  9)  any  affection 
of  the  lungs  which  preyents  a  portion  of  them  from  being  freely  permeated  with 
air,  or  any  disorder  of  the  bronchia  or  bronchial  membrane  which  impedes  the 
communication  between  the  air  and  the  blood  within  the  longs :  or,  B.  Some 
mechanical  impedimeni  to  the  motions  of  respiration  (p.  10):  or,  G.  Imperfeet 
function  of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  lungs  (p.  10). 

^' A  disproportionate  diminished  frequency  of  the  respiration,  which  indicates  a 
want  of  energy  in  the  nerves  which  control  the  respiratory  motions  (p.  11),  has  been 
shown  to  be  common  in  typhous  fever,  and  in  many  other  diseases. 

**  The  pathological  effects  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  which  had  been 
treated  of  by  Bichat  and  some  subsequent  writers  (p.  12),  but  which  they 
scarcely  noticed  except  as  immediate  precursors  and  causes  of  death,  I  have 
observed  to  be  manifest  through  the  progress  of  typhous  fever  (p.  14),  and  many 
other  diseases.  What  is  commonly  termed  congestion  in  the  brain,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  (p.  17),  is  simply  a  deterioration  of  the  blood  caused  by  this 
imperfect  aeration,  a  prominent  example  of  which  occurs  in  tl^C  disease  termed 
congestive  typhus  (p.  17).  *  The  effects  of  this  imperfect  aeration,  depending 
upon  disordered  function  of  the  different  nerves  concerned  in  respiration,  have 
been  traced  in  various  diseases  (p.  14  to  p.  95). 

**  The  common  occurrence,  and  the  injurious  effects,  of  this  imperfect  aeration 
of  the  blood  suggest  the  important  general  therapeutic  indication  (p«  26)  to  remedy 
deficient  respiration.  The  medicinal  agents  are  detailed  (p.  36  to  p.  28)  which 
aggravate  deficient  respiration,  by  increasing  the  circulation,  or  by  diminishing 
the  respiratory  function. 

**  The  use  of  remedies,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  arierudixatum  of  the  blood 
(p.  38),  it  is  believed,  has  never  been  distinctly  treated  of  by  any  author,  as  a 
prominent  object  of  medication.  Though  my  Ist  class  of  these  remedies — those 
which  diminish  the  actioh  of  the  heart  and  arteries  (p.  29) — have  been  commonly 
Icnown  to  possess  this  power  Over  the  circulation,  still  they  have  not  been  com- 
monly employed  with  the  view — ^a  view  which  I  consider  as  highly  important  in 
many  cases-^to  obviate  a  disparity  between  the  respiratory  and  circulating  fnoc«- 
tions.  The  2d  and  3d  classes  of  remedies  (p.  34  and  p.  36) — those  which  excite 
and  invigorate  the  motor  respiratory  nerves,  and  the  arterializing  nerves  of  the 
lungs — have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  recommended  for  those  particular  purposes'; 
thoogh  I  think  it  will  be  obvious  to  my  readers,  that  many  of  the  known  valua- 
ble effects  of  these  remedies  are  owing  to  such  operations.  The  other  three 
classe8-*4th.  Ventilation  (p.  42) ;  5th.  Remedies  which  obviate  mechanical 
impediments  to  the  respiration  (p.  43) ;  and  6th.  Remedies  which  excite  secre- 
tions vicarious  of  respiration  (p.  44) — though  their  general  effects  on  the  respira- 
tory function  have  been  known,  have  not  been  commonly  employed  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  obviating  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood. 

"  In  short,  the  general  subject  of  the  pathological  relations  between  the  respi- 
ratory and  circulating  functions  has  received  Tittle,  very  little  attention.  The 
writer  hopes  that  he  has  at  least  shown  the  subject  to  be  deserving  of  inves- 
tigation.*' L 

Objections  may  properly  be  taken  against  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  subject 
made  by  Dr.  Hooker,  as  based  upon  hypothetical  or  doubtful  views.  Among 
the  different  heads  of  *«  Frequent  Respiration"  he  instances  that  *^  from  imperfect 
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function  of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  lungs :"  so,  also,  a  little  farther  on,  he 
speaks  of"  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  from  disordered  function  of  the  motor 
respiratory  nerves."  Our  pathology  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  justify  this 
minuteness  of  reference  to  the  states  of  the  nerves  connected  with  the  respiratory 
movements. 

'*  TJie  general  therapeutie  indieationy'"  according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  *<  connected 
with  the  relation  between  the  respiratory  and  circulating  [circulatory  1]  functions, 
is  to  promote  the  arterialijsation  of  the  blood,  or,  in  other  words,  to  remedy  defident 
reapirationj**  The  remedies  enumerated  as  promotive  of  the  arterialization  of  the 
blood  are  divided  into  six  classes.  Under  the  head  of  the  first,  or  those  which 
diminish  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  Dr.  H.  specifies  v€ne$ection,  anti- 
mony, ipecacuanha,  the  refrigerant  salts,  digitalis,  sanguinaria  canadensis,  colchi- 
cum,  veratrum,  nieotiana  tabaeum,  lobelia  injlata,  and  polygala  senega.  How  justly 
all  these,  or  any  one  in  all  circumstances,  can  be  said  to  be  entitled  to  the  place 
thus  assigned  them,  is  a  question  which  to  disctiss  would  lead  us  into  details  for 
which  we  have  not  room  at  this  time.  The  position  assumed  by  Dr.  H., 
impliedly,  if  not  positively,  is  that  a  diminution  of  the  heart's  action  will  relieve 
the  respiration  by  increasing  its  frequency,  and  that  the  remedies  just  men- 
tioned will  act  as  sedatives  to  the  heart  without  affecting  in  a  similar  manner  the 
lungs.  This  proposition  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  nerves  of  the  heart, 
through  which  it  is  operated  on  by  the  remedies,  are  in  an  inverse  state  from 
those  of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  means  chosen  to  abate  the  excitement  of  the 
former,  will,  at  least,  not  diminish  the  activity,  if  they  do  not  actually  increase  it 
in  the  latter. — ^Is  there  not  more  refinement  than  accuracy  in  this  mode  of  view- 
ing the  subjtet  V  '  ' 

Among  the  diseases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hooker,  in  which  there  is  a  manifest 
and  morbid  inequality  between  the  respiration  and  the  circulation,  we  see  Deli' 
rium  Tremens.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Dr.  H.  places  great  reliance  on 
digitalis,  which,  he  tells  us,  "  relieves  morbid  wakefulness,  tubsulttis  tendinum, 
muttering  delirium,  and  coma,  and  sleep  induced  by  it  is  commonly  more  refresh- 
ing than  when  induced  by  opium  and  most  other  narcotics,  because  the  respiration 
is  less  oppressed."  The  author  had  before  pointed  out "  the  remarkable  defi- 
ciency of  respiration  which  occurs  in  deUrium  tremens,'*^  and  he  now  briefly 
describes  his  plan  of  treatment,  in  which,  be  it  said  briefly,  that  digitalis  and 
nitrate  of  silver  figure  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  chief  remedies.  **  £ 
commence,"  says  Dr.  H.,  **  the  treatment  of  a  case  with  a  full  cathartic  dose  of 
calomel,  which  is  followed  with  the  exhibition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  doses  of 
gr.  j^th  every  hour,  or  gr.  }th  every  two  hours.  If  called  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  I  adopt  no  direct  means  for  inducing  sleep  until  night — the  natural  time  for 
sleep."  In  what  follows,  the  reader  of  this  notice  of  ours  will  be  startled,  and 
but  for  the  expression  of  our  own  surprise  at  the  enormity  of  the  doses,  he  could 
tax  us,  or  our  printers,  with  a  sad  and  gross  mistake  in  transcribing  or  copying 
this  part  of  Dr.  Hooker's  essay.  It  runs  thus: — "In  the  evening.  I  direct  one 
ounce  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  of  which  a  third  part  is  to  be  given  every  two 
hours  until  sleep  is  induced.  If  this  fails,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  resumed, 
and  continued  through  the  following  day;  and,  on  the  following  night,  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  digitalis  is  directed,  one  third  to  be  given  every  two 
hours."  HxLr  an  ounce  or  thi  tincture  or  digitalis  at  a  dose,  and  said 
dose  to  be  repeated  every  tvoo  hours*    This  is  more  than  heroic  treatment.    After 
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what  phiffmaeopceia  or  dispenratory  is  tke  tioeUire  of  digitalis  prepared  in 
New  England.    Did  the  author  mean  to  reoommend  the  infusion  I 

If  we  except  the  mistake  just  pointed  out,  the  contents  of  Dr.  Hooker's  essay 
will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  our  materials  for  physiological  and  pathological 
study,  and  it  may  be  an  improvement  in  therapeutics. 


TVansylvaaia  Caialogue  of  Medical  Chraduatta  with  an  ^ppendixj  con- 
taining a  concise  matory  of  the  School  from  its  Rise  to  itf  Present 
Time.    Pp*  35. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  school  which  began  in  November  1819-30,  there  were 
37  pupils,  of  whom,  in  1820,  at  the  first  commencement,  7  graduated.  In  1837-8 
there  were  227  pnpils,  and  in  the  spring  of  1838,  64  graduates.  The  largest 
class  was  during  the  session  of  1825-6,  being  281.  The  whole  number  of  gra- 
duates, from  1820  to  1838,  being  nineteen  collegiate  years,  is  1057,  and  of 
students  during  that  period  3800. 

**  The  qualifications  for  becoming  candidates  fdr  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, are  as  follows :— « 

**  The  persons  offering  must  be  21  years  of  .age,  and  must  have  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  medicine  during  three  years.  Two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  a 
chartered  medical  school  (the  last  of  which  in  this  institution)  are  also  requisite. 
But  perc^ons  who  exhibit  satisfactory  proof  of  having  been  engaged  in  respectable 
practice  for  the  space  of  four  years  may  be  candidates,  by  attending  one  course 
of  lectures,  which  must  be  in  this  school.  Each  candidate  is  required  to  exhibit 
all  his  tickets  to  the  Dean,  before  his  name  can  be  enrolled.  The  fee  for  grar 
duation  is  $20. 


Annual  Announcement  of  Jefferson  Medical  CoUege.  For  the  Ses- 
sions of  1838*9.  Catalogue  of  Students  and  Graduates  of  1837--8, 
Pp.  15. 

The  modification-  of  the  charter  of  this  college  has  been  already  mentioned, 
by  which  its  connexion  with  the  Institution  at  Cannonsburg  is  severed,  and  the 
number  of  its  trustees  is  increased  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  latter  body  consists 
of  the  following  gentlemen  :— The  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  PredderU. 
Samuel  Badger,  Esq. ;  James  M.  Broom,  Esq. ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  D.  D. ; 
General  Wm.  Duncan ;  Jacob  Frick,  Esq. ;  David  S.  Hassinger,  Esq. ;  Hon. 
Judge  King;  Hon.  Joel  B.  Sutherland;  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.D. ;  Hon. 
Jno.  R.  Jones ;  Hon.  Jesse  R.  Burden ;  Colonel  Samuel  Miller ;  Jno.  R.  Vogdes, 
Esq. ;  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq. — Hon  Judge  King,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  number  of  students  on  the  catalogue  for  the  last  session  1837-8,  is  248 ; 
and  of  graduates  at  the  commencement  in  the  spring  is  103. 


Proceedings  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Society,  in  Convention^  May  1888.     With  a  List  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society.    Pp.  12. 
**Dr.  HooitiR  having  declined  a  re-election  aS  Secretary,  the  following 

oMcers  were  elected  for  the  year  ensuing  t— ••Silas  Fuller,  M.D.,  Prendent; 

Elijah  Middlebrook,  M.D.,  Fiee  President i  Luther  Ticknor,  M.D.,  Treasurers 

Archibald  Welch,  M.D.,  iSkcrc/ory/' 
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There  are  three  standing  committees,  viz.,  Committee  of  fixamination;  Oom«^ 
mittee  to  nominate  a  Physician  to  the  Medical  Institution ;  Committee  to  nomi- 
nate a  Physician  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane. 

A  list  of  persons  recommended  by  the  several  county  societies  to  attend  & 
gratuitous  course  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  Institntion  of  Yale  College,  is  pub- 
lished in  these  proceedings.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  any  good  reason  for  such 
publicity.    Delicacy  to  the  feelings  of  the  partiea  benefited  should  forbid  it. 

There  must  be  great  competition  for  the  office  of  Treasurer,  as  we  find  that 
this  officer  was  allowed  no  less  a  sum  than-7-."  ten  dollars  for  his  services." 

The  number  of  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Society  is  333  "  taxable"  and  29  "  not 
taxable."  The  honorary  members  are  32  in  number,  of  whom  eight  are  deceased. 


An  American  Phrbnolooicai.  Journal  and  Misceli4ANT,  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  as  we  learn  from  a  Prospectus  recently  issued  by  Adam  Wal- 
die,  46  Carpenter  Street,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Waldie  will  be  the  publisher  of 
the  Journal.  The  name  of  the  editor  is  not  announced,  nor  is  it  known  to  us, 
hence  we  are  unable  to  speak  of  the  auspices  under  which  the  work  will  be  con- 
ducted, or  of  the  probabilities  of  its  success  on  this  score.  The  subject  is  one 
of  vast  importance ;  the  materials  are  very  ample  and  allow,  of  being  exhibited 
under  various  aspects,  and  with  multiplied  applications.  Intellectual  and  ethical 
philosophy,  education,  criticism,  national  and  individual  character,  and  jurispru- 
dence, and  political  economy  may  be  specified,  among  the  subjects  on  which 
phrenology  is  calculated  to  throw  great  light,  if  it  do  not  prove  a  sure  guide. 
To  say  that  it  has  already  done  more  in  these  respects  than  the  commonly  re- 
ceived metaphysical  systems  of  ,the  schools,  would  be  small  praise,  except  by 
comparison. 

Touching  the  security  for  the  continuance  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  for  at 
least  one  year,  we  read  in  the  prospectus-r-**  As  funds  are  already  deposited  for 
sustaining  the  vrotkone  year^  subscribers  will  incur  no  risk  of  loss  by  paying  in 
advance ;  and  for  ,the  same  reason,  subscriptions  will  be  invariably  required  in 

ADVANCE," 

Each  number  to  appear  monthly,  and  to  consist  of  32  octavo  pages,  making 
a  volume  of  not  less  than  384  pages ;  corresponding  in  point  of  mechanical  exe- 
cution with  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  Journal  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  at  $2,  per  annum.  To  Clerotmbn  and  Thbolooical  Students, 
single  copies  will  be  furnished  at  $1,50  per  annum.     First  number  in  October. 


On  the  cover  of  the  "Journal  and  Library"  will  be  found  an  advertisement  of  a 
proposed  work  on  Phrenology,  by  Alexander  A.  Young,  The  author  is  pains- 
taking and  conscientious,  and  will  do  his  best  to  show  that  phrenology  is  not 
only  sound  philosophy,  but  that  it  is  the  best  philosophy  with  which  we  are  yet 
aequainted,  and  that  it  is  not  only  in.  accordance  with,  but  strikingly  sustains 
the  lessons  of  Scripture,  and  Revelation.  We  have  seen  sundry  testimonials  by 
gentlemen — professors  and  others  in  different  colleges— expressive  of  the  pleasure 
and  instruction  which  they  derived  (torn  hjraring  Mr.  Young  lecture* 
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BT     A.     LA    .ROCHE»  H.D.,    OF     PHILADELPHIA. 

(Concluded.) 

DIARKHCEA. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  the  effects 
of  the  copaiba  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea. 

When  and  by  whom  the  practice  of  resorting  to  this  remedy  originated  I  shall 
not  attempt  here  to  determine.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
show,  by  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  writers  within  my  reach,  ths^t  for  'more  than. 
a  century  it  has  be^n  countenanced  by  practitioners  of  deserved  reputation,  and 
by  some  of  them  warmly  recommended. 

In  his  work  on  copaiba,  which  was  published  as  early  as  the  year  1710,  Hoppe 
speaks  of  its  tise  in  diarrhcBa,  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  the  practice  was 
common  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Nor  was  it  neglected  at  a  later  period.  It 
has  beeo  already  stated,  that  Dr.  Pemberton  recommends  it  in  those  cases  of 
dysentery  in  which  the  disease,  having  continued  for  some  time^has  assumed  the 
form  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  is  attended  with  exudation  of  mucus  and  blood,  oc* 
casional  griping  pain  and  tenesmus.  The  same  writer  also  used  it,  both  by  the 
mouth  and  in  the  form  of  injection,  in  cases  in  which  he  was  led,  by  the  offensive 
smell  and  curdled  appearance  of  the  discharges,  to  suspect  that  there  existed 
uleeralioris  in  the  larg^  intestines.  HalU  in  his  notes  on  Tissot,,and  also  Nys- 
ten,  speak  in  favourable  terms  of  the  copaiba  in  atonic  diarrhoea.  Richard'regards 
it  as  an  advantageous  agent  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  the  seat  of  slight  inflammation ;  and  Barbier  of  Amiens  also 
speaks  favourably  of  its  effects  in  some  varieties  of  the  same  disease,  Pj. 
Good  recommends  it,  in  a  particular  manner,  in  that  form  of  diarrhoea  in  which 
the  discharges  consist  more  or  less  of  membrane-like  tubes,  whitish,  viscous  and 
inodorous.  Re  remarks,  that  the  copaiba  has  proved  still  more  serviceable  in 
such  cases  than  the  milder  p^piaratibns  of  mercury,  which  he  thinlpi  are  very 
useful.  **  When  in  this  disease  I  have  not  been  able  to  induce  the  piitieht  to  take 
It  by  the  month,  I  hare  ridcommended  it  in  the  form  of  ipjectiopiB.  Ill  one  case,  in 
which  I  prescribed  it  in  this  form,  three  drachms  intermixed  wi^  three  ounces  of 
ibncilage  of  linseed  beio^g  throwti  tip  three  times  a  dey,  it  proved  eminently  uide- 
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ful."  Dr.  Copeland  also  adrocate&its  use  in  the  chronic  form  of  simply  mucous 
diarrhoea,  and  in  cases  complicated  with,  or  depending  on,  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

Among  the  physicians  of  our  own  country  we  find,  so  far  as  my  memory 
extends,  but  a,  few  by  whom  the  copaiba  is  spoken  of  as  an  useful  agent 
in  the  disease  in  question.  Indeed,  I  believe,  that  ot  the  writers  of  note.  Dr. 
Eberle,  again,  forms  an  exception  on  the  subject.  In  his  work  already  quoted 
(IL  305),  he  remarks  that  in  obstinate  cases  the  internal  use  of  that  remedy  will 
sometimes  do  much  good.  Differing,  however,  from  some  of  the  writers  already 
mentioned,  he  does  not  think  it  probable  that  It  can  procure  any  permanent  relief 
in  cases  attended  with  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue^  Yet,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  he  has  known  considerable  temporary  benefit  derived  from  this  article. 
In  a  case  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  of  upwards  of  six  months^  continuance,  and  depend* 
ing,  as  Dr«  £.  thinks,  on  sinrple  chronicjnflamoiation  .without  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  tissue,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  perfect  cure  by  means  of  copaiba, 
,  g;iven  to  the  extent  of  from  thirty  to  forty  drops  three  times  daily,  and  fifteen 
drops  of  laudanum  with  each  dose. 

Such  being  the  views  entertained  by  hfgh  professional  authorities  abroad, 
relative  to  the  remedial  agency  of  copaiba  in  diarrhoea,  and  such  the  neglect  it 
has  met  with  at  home,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  by  laying  before  the  jreader  the  details  of  several 
cases,  and  a  few  remarks  isuggested  by  the  phenomena  presented. 

Case  I.^— A  case  answering  to  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Good  of  the  tubu- 
lated form  of  diarrhtBa,  and  bearing^  s^ome  resemblance  to  those,  of  which  an 
accoant  was  published  by  Dr.  Powell  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  London  College  of  Physicians,  came  under  my  immediate  notice  a  few  years 
ago.  The  patient,  a  female,  aged  about  forty  years, had  been  subject,  occasionally, 
for  sometime  back  to  a  slight  derangei^ient  of  the  bgwels.  The  attack  in  question 
had  come  on  suddenly,  and  had  rapidly  assumed  a  serious  character.  When  I 
first  saw  the  patient  she  had  not  left  the  house  for  several  weeks ;  daring  which 
time  she  had  taken  a  great  variety  of  family  medicines.  She  complained  of  pain 
along  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  about  the  umbilicus.  The  pain  was  occasionally 
very  severe  and  griping,  bat  was  not  excited  or  increased  by  pressure.  The  stom- 
ach was  irritable ;  there  was  some  fever,  and  the  tongue  was  pasty*  The  alvlne 
evacuations  were  not  very  frequent,  but  consisted,  in  great  pleasure,  of  thin 
utihealthy  feculent  matter,  mixed  up  with  a  large  portion  of  a  substance  which 
was  at  first  supposed  by  the  friends,  and  attendants  to  be  worms,  and  subse- 
quently by  some  persons  the  internal  lining  ^y^lheinte^tines ;  but  which  evidently 
consisted  of  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph.  Leeches  .were  applied  around  the 
anus  and  over  the  epigastric  region — the  diet  was  restricted  to  small  quantities 
of  farinaceous  articles ;  and  tepid  baths,  opiates,  alterative  doses  of  blue  mass, 
with  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha,  were  successively  prescribed.  But,  although  by 
these  means,  the  pain  and  irritation  were  allayed,  yet  little  impression  was 
made  on  the  diarrhcetic  symptoms-^he  discharges  continuing  as  frequent  as 
before,  and  containing  the  6ame  albuminous  flakes.  It  was  in  consequence 
tfaoaght  advisable,  with  a  view  if  possible  of  expediting  thd  cure,  to  resort  to 
additional  means ;  and  selection  was  made,  at  my  suggestion,  of  the  copaiba.  It 
was  administered  both  by  the  mouth  and  in  the  fonp.  of  injections,  as  recom- 
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mended  by  Dr.  Good.    Under  the  use  of  this  medicine  the  disease  gradtally 
gave  way,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  patient  was  restored  to  health. 

I  ain  disposed  to  attribute  the  largest  share,  Jf  not  the  whole,  of  thh  benefit 
obtained  in  this  case  to  the  copaiba,  because  during  the  time  it  was  used  no 
other  article  likely  to  exercise  an  agency  in'  the  cure  was  resorted  to,  and  before 
it  was  prescribed  the  amendment  obtained  was  not  such  as  to  justify  a  belief 
that  the  disease,  if  left  to  itself,  would  terminate  favourably  in  so  short  a  time. 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  pro)>er  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Powell  is  of  opinion, 
there  was  no  evidence,  in  the  cases  of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  of  an 
inflammatdry  process  going  on,  as  the  pain  was  rather  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  and 
the  skin  and  pulse  were  ilatural.    With  due  deference,  however,  to  the  patho- 
logical knowledge  of  Dr.  Powell,  others  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  iu  the 
present  instance  he*  has  not  adopted  a  correct  view  of  the  subject.    To  this 
opinion  we  are  led  by  the  circumstance,  that  when  exudations  of  coagulable 
lymph  ocour  in  other  portions  of  the  mucous  tissue,  they  are  found  to  be  the 
product  of  inflammation.    They  occur  in   dysentery,  in  croup,  &c.,  which 
are  undoubtedly  inflammatory  diseases ;  and  experience  has  fully  shown  that 
inflammation,  even  of  vital  organs,  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  fever 
and  hot  skin.    But,  however  it  may  be  in  regard  to  the  cases  which  fell  under 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Powell,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  instance 
just  described  the  complaint  depended  on  inflammation.    The  state  of  the  skin, 
the  febrile  eiccitement,  the  abdominal  pain,  the  furred  and  pasty  tongue,  and  the 
efieet  of  the  treatmeht— to  say  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  matter  discharged 
—indicate  that  such  was  the  nature  of  th^  disease.    Nor  can  this  view  be  invali- 
dated by  our  knowledge  of  the  stitaulating  property  of  thq  copaiba :  the  facts 
already  detailed  in  this  communication^  as  well  as  others  to  which  I  shall 
advert  presently-^to  say  nothing  of  its' use  in  gonorrhcea  and  other  diseases— 
demonstrate  that  the  same  remedy  is  used  with  une/iui vocal  success  in  cases 
depending  on  inflammation.    Dr.  Powell  relies  principally  on  purgatives — ^senna 
tea,  combined  with  infusion,  of  gentian  and  li<}uor  of  potasses.    From  such  reme- 
dies, however,  it  is  not  probable  we  can  obtain  any  other  effect  than  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  coagulable  matter; — supposing,  indeed,  that  purgatives  will  not  be 
sometimes  apt  to  aggravate  the  disease.    By  those  who  entertain  views  dif^ 
ferent  from  those  of  Dr.  P.  relative  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and  who 
are  sensible  of  the  modd  of  opei^tion  of  purgatives,  it  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  it  would  be  more  rational  to  resort  to  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  exudation,  by  changing  the  action  of  the  secerning  vessels, 
than  to  tri^st  to  those  that  act  principally  as  evacuants  of  the  bowels. 

Case  3.— JUtieotM  jDiarrheBa,-^^X  gentleman  applied  to  me  a  few  years  ago  for  ad- 
vice. He  had  recently  returned  from  India,  and  had  laboured,  during  nearly  the 
whole  passage,  under  bowel  derangement.  At  first  the  disease  was  attended  with 
pain,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  with  considerable  fever.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  at  first,  these  symptoms  had  in  great  measure  subbided 
at.the  time  the  patient  came  under  my  observation-;  for  the  skin,  though  dry  and 
harsh  to  the  feel,  was  rarely  preternaturally  hot,  the  pulse  was  but  moderately 
excited,  and  the  pain  was  s^dom  if  ever  troublesome*  The  stools  were  very 
frequent,  and  consisted  of  a  mucou6*like  substance,,  with  very  little  bile^  and  a 
small  portion  of  feculent  matter,  and  occasionally  eontained  a  fluid  having  the 
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appeamnce  of  puB  tinged  .with  blood.  The  patient  waa  ema^tedt  and  labonied 
underdepre^aed  spirits-N-the  abdomen  waa  tenae  and  hot,  the  atomach  was  not 
much  inq>lioat$d,and  the  urine  waa  paased  in  email  qnantity,  and  of  aiad  colour. 
The  diaease  had  come  on  afler  ezposnza  to  wet  and  cold,  and  waa  probably  ag- 
gravated and  kept  up  by  impropeir  treatment  and  diet. 

Believing  from  a  review,  of  the  symptoms  enumerated  that  the  disease  de- 
pended on  chronic  inflammation,  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  inteatinea,  and 
fearing  the  existence  of  ulceration,  I  had  recourse  to  antiphlogistic  means, 
leeches  around  the  anus,  and  cups  over  the  abdomen;,  followed  by  ipeca- 
cuanha and  opium,  alterative  doses  of  blue  mass,  tepid  baths,  diluent  drinks, 
and  emollient  iojectioos.  Under  this  plan,  the  evacuations  gradually  leaaened 
in  frequency,  aod  the  skin  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  its  harshness  and  dryness. 
But  though  some  amendment  was  thus  obtained,  the  disease  was  not  arrested ; 
the  evacuations  continuing  to  present  the  saoKB  unhealthy  appearance  both  as 
regards  the  colour  and  the  consistence  of  the  matter  voided.  Und^r  these  cif- 
cqnistances,  and  expecting  little  further  benefit  from  the  remediea  already  used, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to.  make  trial  of  others  of  a  different  character*  With  this 
view  the  balsam  of  copaiba  was  prescribed  in  doses  of  twenty-five  drops  three 
times  a  day,  with  from  &ve  to  ten  of  laudanum  in  each  dose  according  to 
circumstances,  in  a  wine  glassful'  of  cold  camomile  tea.  Finding  that  the 
remedy  did  not  .disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  that  the  effects  on  ihe  bowels 
appeared  from  the  first  beneficial,  it  was  persevered  in— tbedoee  being  gradually 
increased^  and  light  nourishment  at  the  same  time  enjoined^  At  the  end  of 
about  a  month  the  patient  was  restored  to  health. 

Whether  in  this  case  the  diseased  ipembrane  was  the  s^at  of  ulceration  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  a  decided  opinion ;  although 
the  appearance  of  the  dejections,  as  also  the  long  duration  -of  the  disease,  may 
probably  be  thought  to  Justify  an  opinion  that  such  was  the  case.    This  leads 
me  to  remark;,  ^at  I  am  not^isposed  to  join  Dr.  Eberle  in  the  opinion  that  the 
copaiba  though  capable  of  relieving^  <}iuxnot  cure  diarrhoea  attendant  upon  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowels.    It  is  well  known  that  these  ulcerations  are  curable,  and 
cases  in  which  they  are  thought  to  occur  are  cured,  by  the  same  means  which 
succeed  in  those  in  which  they  do  not  exis| ;  hence  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide  po»tive]y  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  whether 
or  not  they  are  present.    When  we  bear  these  circomstances  in  view,  and  re- 
member besides,  that  it  is  admitted  the  copaiba  may  afford  r^Hef  in  such  cases, 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  are  the  grounds  for  believing  that  in  none  of  the 
cases  that  had  got  well  under  the  use  of  that  remedy  the  membrane  was  the  seat 
of  ulceration.    Nor  is  this  all.    Dr.  Eberle  admits  that  the  copaiba  is  excellent 
in  chronic  enteritis,  and  in  describing  the  post  mortem  appearances  in  that  dis- 
ease, he  states  that  ulceration  is  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  mucous  tissue  of 
the. intestines.    By  this  he  seems  to  involve  himself  in  eontmdiction,  for  it  is 
not  pi^obable  that  ulcers  exist  on/y  in.  oases  that  terminate  iatally.    As  they  are 
not  necessarily  fatal  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  existed  also  in  individuals 
who  recovered ;  and  if  the  copaiba  has  contribnted  to  their  cure,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  deny  that  it  is  adequate  to  the  same  task  in  ehiontc  diarrhcsa,  which 
disaectioB  shows  is  ganer^ly  accdmpanied  by  uliparation,  and  between  which 
ajad  chronic  enteritis  there  appears  to  be  a  distinction  withoata  diffeienoe. 
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Bnt  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  ascribe  to  the  copaiba  the  whole 
credit  of  the  care  in  the  ease  last  described.  The  remedies  prerionsly  employed, 
aided  by^proper  regimen,  had  eridently  produced  much  good ;  they  might  perhaps 
have  sufficed,  in  time,  to  effect  the  desired  object;  and  had  in  all  probability 
placed  the  patient  in  a  situation  to  get  well  more  readily  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done.  But  from  what  we  know  of  the  effects  of  the  copaiba  in  mucous 
inflammations  generally,  and  particalarly  in  the  disease  before  us-— from  the 
known  protracted  nature  of  such  cases  when  treated  by  other  means  or  when  left 
to  the  powers  of  nature,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  it  was  instrumental  in 
shortening  the  duration  of  the  disease  or  even  effecting  the  cure. 

Case  3. — A  yOung  female,  about  twenty  two  years  of  age,  applied  to  me  for 
advice,  in  November  1834,  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea.  The  disease  was  of  four 
months'  standing.  The  patient  was  spmewhat  emaciated-— her  complexion 
was  sallow,  skin  dry  and  hasky,  pulse  weak  and  frequent.  Her  appetite  was 
(Capricious,  and  thirst  troublesome;  The  abdomen  was  a  little  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  the  evacuations  were  very  frequent,  particularly  towards  morning  and 
evening,  and  were  attended  with  severe  griping  pain,  and  often  with  tenesmus. 
The  matter  discharged  consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  thin,  unhealthy  feculent 
matter,  mixed  with  pieces  of  undigested  food,  and  a  l&rge  portion  of  mucus ;  the 
whole  generally  tinged  with  blood » 

The  patient  had  been  on  different  occasions  tuider  regular  medical  treatment, 
and  bad  besides  made  use  of  a  number' of  family  and  popular  medicines;  but 
without  more  than  temporary  relief.  . 

Cups  were  ordered  to  be  applied  along  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  over  the 
right  iliac  region,  and  blue  pill,  followed  by  rhubiirb  aAd  tnagnesia,  prescribed. 
To  these  succeeded  Small-  doses  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  lime  water  and 
milk;  while  boiled  milk  and  water  crackers  were  allowed  for  nourishment. 
From  the  local  depletion  some  advantage  was  Obtained ;  the  tenderness  and 
tenseness  of  the  abdomen  being  a  little  mitigated.  But  so  far  from  any  benefit 
being  produced  by  the  other  remedies,  the  disease  in  a  few  d^ys  appeared  rather 
aggravated  than  other wis€N-*the  stools  being  more  frequent,  atid  attended  with 
more  griping,  and  considerable  hausea.  The  ipecacuanha  Was  discontinued ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  gastric  distress  had  subsided,  recourse  was  had  to  the  copaiba, 
wbich  was  administered  three  times  a  day  in  doses  of  fifteen  drops,  with  five  of 
laudanum,  in  a  glassful  of  camomile  tea;  the  patient  being  at  the  same  time  allowed 
at  her  own  repeated  solicitation,  water  crackers,  and  bo'Ued  flour  mixed  with  milk 
and  water  for  nourishment,  and  cold  toast  and  water  for  drink.  The  evacuations 
being  stilh  attended  with  pain,  and  the  abdomen  tender  and  tense,  the  local 
depletion  was  directed  to  be  repeated ;  but  this  being  objected  to  by  the  p&tient, 
a  ^nnel  voller  and  emollient  injections  were  substituted. 

From  this  plan  a  sensible  amehdment  was  obtained  before  the  end  of  a  week. 
The  stools  were  reduced  from  ten  or  twelve,  to  four  or  five  in  the  twenty-four 
,  hours,  and  the  griping,  though  still  troublesome  was  lessened  in  degree.  The 
copaiba  was  increased  to  twenty-five  drops  three  times  a  di^;  and  at  the  end 
of  another  week  the  patient  reported  that  the  evacuations  were  reduced  to  two 
or  three  in  the  twenty^four  iionrs,  and  were  attended  with  less.pain;  thatlhe 
matter  discharged  was  of  a  firmer  oonsistenc^  and  healthier  appearance ;  and 

•   aa*-  .  »■  ■     .     /  -    • 
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thal^  het  appetite  wits  good  and  hor  thirst  lesi  trouliilesome*,  *Sh%  lemedies 
-were  directed  to  be  contiaued  \  bat  in  diminished  dosee. 

Tlie  disease  centinaed  with  bat4ittle  farther  abatement  nntil  about  the  1st  pf 
Decembefi  when  the  intestinal  derangement  appeared  to  yield  v-  the  appetite 
became  better,  the  stools  were  reduced  to  tw0|«t  most)  in  the  twenty-foor  hoars ; 
the  matter  e?acaated  assumed  a  nearly  natural  appearanee.  The  copaiba  and 
laudanam  were  still  farther  reduced  in  quantity,  and  more  nourishing  food  pre^' 
scribed.  On  the  seventh  of  the  month,  in  conseqiienoe  of  exposure  to  cold  and 
humidity,  the  disease  was  of  a  sudden  considerably  aggravated,  and  was  attended 
with  pain  and  fever ;  but  after  a  few  days  it  gave  way  to  proper  remedies.  The 
copaiba  was  resumed ;  animal  jelly  was  allowed ;  and  this  was  ^  followed,  on 
the  twenty-second,  by  solid  food.  The  medicine  was  in  a  day  or  two  discon- 
tinued,r  and  on  the  ^  Januaiy,  the  patient  reported  that  sh^  was  now  perfectly 
well.  ,      - 

The  agent  in  the  cure  of  this, case  is,  I  think,  easily  recognised*  The 
quantity  of  laudanum  added  to  each  dose  was  very  small,  too  much  so  to 
exert  a  decisive  effect  on  the  disease,  and  only  sufficient  to  place  the  stomach 
in  a  condition  to  support  the  other  medicine.  Besides,  piiBvious  to  the  time 
the  copaiba  was  prescribed,  ppium  was  administered,,  in  substance  and  in 
various  of  its  preparations,  by  those  who  preceded, me  in  the  management  of 
the  case;  and  the  patient  had,  of  her  own  accord,  takeb,  for  several  days^ 
repeated  ,dose.s  of  laudanum,  apd  never  with  more  than  tempera^  irelief^  It  is 
not  probable,  that  if  of  no  service  as  a  curative  means,-4f  only  beneficial  as  a 
palliative,  when  thus  prescribed  freely,  it  can  have  had  the  principalagency  in 
the  removal  of  the  disease  whep  administered  in  minute  doses  conjointly  with 
another  medicine*.  As  regards  the  articles  of  nourishment  that  were  allowed,  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  they  could  be  sufficient  to  effisct  a  cure  in  a  case 
of  this  kind.  ^  In.mild  attacks  of  diarrhoea  unattended  with  Mgns  of  severe  irri- 
tation, there  is  little  doubt  that  a  proper  regimen  will  often  be  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  attain  the  object  in  view.  Bui  when  the  disease  assumes  a  severe  charac- 
ter—when it  proves  obstinate.  It  i^  in  general  found  that  other  and  more 
active  means  are  required.  06nsidering,  indeed,  the  presence  of  griping,  of 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  kind,  it  is  probable  that 
more  physicians  will  be  disposed  to  censure  the  use  of  such  articles  as  were 
allowed  in  the  ^e  before  us,  than  to  approve  of  them';  and  that,  therefore, 
few  will  mfase  to  coincide  with  me  in  denying  to  them  the  principal  agency  in 
the  cure. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  if  the  favourable  termination  of  the  case  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  opiates,  or  to  the  articles  of  nourishment  employed;  we  mast  ne* 
cessarily  refer  it  to  the  Tcniedial  ,agency  of  the  copaiba;  partienlarly  as  its 
beneficial  effects  in  otiier  instances  of  a  similar  or  kindred  kind  have  been  well 
ascertained.  While  the  local  depletion  produced  relief  but  of  one  symp- 
tom only  ;.  the  purgatives  and  other  remedies  employed,  if  they  did  not  aggravate, 
at  any  rate  did  not  arrest  the  disease;  and  the  flannel  roHev  and  emollient  injec- 
tions, though  excellent  adjuvants  or  palliatives,  are  not  by  themselves  adequate  to 
the  task  of  eradicating  the  cause  upon  which  such  diseases  depend. 

In  coBClusioni  it  may  be  proper  to  remnrk,  tint  othet  remedieSf  often  employed 
successfully^  in  the  treatment  of  severe  and  protracted  diatrhcea,  were  not  resorted 
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|0|  piurtly  beeaoM  the  patimit  objected  to  iheiay  \at  pTincipally  beeraie  U  was 
desired  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  copaOmy  the  efllcaoy  of  whieh  was  already 
well  known.  Whether  this  plan  wa«  jadicione  or  Jostifiable;  and  whether  a 
oare  might  hare  been  more  apeedily  obtained  by  other  meanSy  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  those  who  have,  made  trial  of  the  remedy  in  qnestion,  and  compared 
the  results  with  those  obtatoed  from  oiher  modes  of  treatment. 

Cask  4.— In  a  case  of  feculent  diarrhcea  which  came  under  my  notice  in  the 
Autumn  of  1833,  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  though  it  did  not  effect  a  cure,  was  suiA- 
oien%  serviceable  to  justify  an  account  of  its  effects.  The  patient,  Mr.  J.  B., 
about  siitty  Hve  years  of  age,  had  been  for  a  lon|^  while  subject  to  attacks  of 
hemonliages  from  the  bowels.  These  came  on  at  irregular  periods,  and 
generally  continued  with  longer  or  shorter  remissions  during  a  day  or  two.  They 
were  considered  in  the  light  of  a  salirtary  effort  of  nature  to  unload  the  vessels 
of  a  superabundant  quantity  of  blood ;  particularly  those  of  the  brain,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  fulness,  ana  they  were  unconnected  with  intestinal  disease*.  In  August 
1833,  this  gentleman  was  attadced  with  hemiplegia,  and  palsy  of  the  tongue; 
both  of  which,  howerer,  together  with  the  cerebral  inflammation  which  super- 
Tened,  were  removed  by  active  antiphlogistic  and  revulsive  means,  and  mercurial 
ptyalism.  A  short  timeafler'this  Mr.  B.  was  seized  with  febrile  symptoms  attended 
with  considerable  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  gave  way  in  a  few 
days  to  depletion  and  mild  purgatives.  From  this  period,  however,  he  re* 
mained  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  bowel  complaint,  preceded  by  confusion 
in  the  head,  and  occasionally  severe  vertigo.  The  dianhGMi  generally  continued 
three  or  four  or  even  more  days,  and  had  the  effect  of  relieving  ^e  )Derebral 
dereugement.  In  this  respect  it  may  have  been  salutary;  but  as  the  dis> 
charges,  which  consisted  of  thin  feculent  matter,  mixed  occasionally  with  a 
large  portion  of  blood,  were  at  times  frequent  and  copious,  they  finally  produced 
considerable  emaciation  and  debility.  In  consequence  of  this  it  became  neces- 
sary to  restrain  these  attacks  within  safb  limits,  without,  however,  putting  a  stop 
to  their  return,  and  thereby  losing  the  adTantage  of  the  derivative  action  they 
occasioned.  For  this  purpose  the  balsam  of  copaiba  was  prescribedt  after  an 
ineffectual  -trial  of  other  means,  and  was  used  alone  during  the  intervals  of  the 
attacks,  and  in  combination  with  laudanum  when  the  discharges  were  carried  too 
fkr.  From  this  plan,  aided  by  restricted  and  appropriate  diet,  the  desired  effect 
was  obtained.  The  bowels  were  kept  in  a  soluble  state ;  and  though  Mr.B. 
continued  subject  to  attacks  of  diarrhcea,  these  gradually  lost  much  of  their 
former  severity,  and  came  on  at  longer  intervals ;  wliile,  the  cerebral  derange- 
toent  was  lessened  in  force,  and  the  patient  improved  in  flesh  and  strength.* 

As  the  relief  hi  this  case  (in  which,  for  the  reas<ms  assigned  a  complete  eoie 
was  not  attempted)  followed  immediately  afWr  the  copaiba  was  resorted  to,  and 
as  other  means  had  failed,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  ascribe  it  to  that  remedy. 

•  Mr.  B.  adhered.  wHh'.good  effect  to  fliifl  plan  for  tome  montha.  Gradually,  liow- 
erer,  he  relaxed  ia  hit  attention  to  bit  health.  He  indalged  in  the  loxuriea  of  the  table  i 
ate  eopioutlj,  and  fioallj  abandoned  tlie  nte  of  the  eopaiba.  He  refuted  to  retort  to  the 
aetite  meant  required  to  reliere  hit  attaekt  of  eerebral  irritation ;  which  inereated  in 
freqoenejand  Tiolenee,  and  prodoeed  eonaderaUe  emaciation.  Hit  bowd'eomplaittt 
l>eeanie  Ycry  troubletome,  and  be  died  la  Marth  Itas.  > 
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Bat  wfaeteTer  may  be  the  opinioii  of  others  on  this- subject,  Ihccre  cannot  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  eMcaoy  of  the  copaiba  in  the  following  case. 

Case  5. — Miss  Isabel  D — ^,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  attacked,  while  travelling 
daring  the  snmmer  of  1832,  with  looseness  of  the  bowels.  The  discharges  were 
at  times  frequent  and  copious, and  attended  with  some  griping  pain.  But,  as  the 
friends  of  Miss  D.  were  of  opinion  that  the  disease  arose  from,  and  was  kept  up 
by  change  of  water  and  inattention  to  regimen,  and  that  it  would  give  way  as 
soon  as  the  subsidence  of  the  cholera,  (which  then  prevailed-in  this  city,)  would 
allow  them  to  return  home,  nothing  of  importance  was  done  to  check  it.  In 
this  expectation,  however,  they  were  disappointed  ^  for  although  the  patient  was 
placed  under  medical  treatment  soon  after  her  arrival,  the  disease  CQUtinued  with 
short  intervals  of  respite  until  the  commencement  of  the  following  year.  Va- 
rious remedial  means — local  depletion,  reyulsives^  opisUes,  alteratives,  astrin- 
gents, chalybeates,  tonics,  aided  by  proper  regimen,  were  successively  resorted 
to ;  but  to  little  purpose.  The  disease  was,  it  is  true,  occasionally  mitigated  for  two 
or  three  days,  or  even  for  a  week  or  more  at  a.  time;  but  it  invariably  retarned 
with  renewed  violence— sometimes  from  imprudence  in  diet,  at  others  without 
any  assignable  cause.  The  longest  internal  of  relief  was  of  £ve  weeks  con- 
tinuance ;  and  was  apparently  obtained  through  the  agency  of  Colombo  powder. 
But  as,  during  the  whole  of  that  period  the  patient  was  strictly  kept  on  small 
quantities  of  cold  roasted  fowl  and  stale  bread — a  regioten  which  experience  had 
shown  to  agree  with  her  better  than  any  other ;  and  as  her  otjier  aymptoms  were 
littl^  amended,  and  as  she  relapsed  whenever  a  change  of  diet  was  allowed,  or 
the  medicine  vvas  omitted,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  aby  substantial  amendment 
was  obtained  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  intestinal  tissue,  upon  which  the  diar- 
rhoea depended,  ^at,  however  this  may  be,  after  the  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
the  remedy  above  mentioned  no  longer  produced  any  beneficiid  eflfeot. 

The  number. of  stools  was  seldom  less  than  six  or  seven  daily;  and,  they 
consisted  generally  of  dark,  thin,  offensive,  and  frothy  feculent  matter,  mixed 
often  with  portions  of  undigested  -food.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
skin  became  dry  and  harsh  to  the  feel,. and  of  a  waxy  appearance;  emaciation 
and  debility  gi^dually  supervened^attended  with  thirst,  and  a  feeble. and  acceler- 
ated pulse.  The  appetite  continued  notwithstanding. nearly  as  before  the  attack, 
and  although  the  patient  was  usually  disturbed  once,  and  sometimes  twice  in 
the  night,  unless  she  took  opiates  the  evening  before,  her  sleep  vraa  quiet  and 
refreshing.  -  ' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Miss  D.  when  *my  attention  was  move  particularly 
called  to  her  case.  Finding  that  nbne  of  the  remedies  heretofore  employed  had 
produced  permanent  relief,  and  lecollecting  the  salutary  effects  obtained  from  the 
balsam  of  copaiba  in  similar  complaints,  it  was  prescribed  in  doses  of  twenty 
drops,  with  three  of  laudanum,  three  times  a  day.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  ex- 
ceeding my  warmest  expectation ; — the  discharges  soon  diminishing  in  frequency 
and  improved  in  appearance.  The  inedicine  was  increased  in  quantity,  and  the 
laudanum  gradually  omitted.  The  patient,  who  had  been  kdpt  on  the  diet  already 
mentioned,  was  allowed  to  resume  gradually  her  ordinary  food,  and  expe- 
rienced no  ill  effects  from  the  change.  She  gaine4  strength  and  flesh ;  her 
skin  resumed  its  natural  appearance,  and  in  the  coarse  of  some  weeks  she  was 
enabled  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  medicine. 
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When  we  batr  Jb  niBd  the  leng  standing  and  obetinaeyof  the  diaeeee  ia 

the  fbregoiDgcaee; — the  fulere  of  all  the  remedies  employed;  the  relief  oh- 
tluned  soon  after  reooorse  was  had  to  the  copaiba,  and  the  permanency  of  that 
relief  ;^-w^en,  besides,  we  compare  this  result  with  that  obtained  from  the 
same  remedy  in  the  cases  already  described  in  the  present  communication,  and 
in  affections  of  other  portions  of  the  mucoos  membrane,  it  appears  eyident  that 
the  credit  of  the  case  is  ascribable  to  that  agent  and  to  no  other.  The  conclu- 
sion is  the  more  natural,  as  no  other  remedy  likely  to  produce  the  effect  was 
employed  Jn  conjunction  with  the  copaiba,  except  laudanum.  But  as  this  had 
failed  before  being  used  with  the  former,  though  administered  in  large  doses ; 
and  as  it  was  laid  aside  before  a  cure  was  obtained,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  much 
stress  on  its  operation.  As  regards  the  regimen,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  it  was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  allowed  firom  the  time  Miss  D.  was 
first  placed  under  treatment;  and  that  as  it  did  not  succeed  in  curing  the  disease 
before  reconrse  was  is2A  to  the  copaiba,  it  is  not  probable  it  was  more  effectual 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  attack* 

Case  6^*— CArome  EnUiitia.  In  squeaking  in  another  place*  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  bakam  df  copaiba  in  disease  of  the  i^rinary  organs,  I  stated  that  that  remedy 
could  be  employed  usefully,  not  only  in  cases  characterised  by  an  increase4 
mucous,  or  by  suppnratiye  secretion.;  but  also  in  certain  varieties  of  irritatioii 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder,  unattended  by  either  of  these  changes. 
The  following  case  will  serve  to  show,  that  incomplaints-of  the  alimentaryxsanal 
dependent  upon  chronic  inflammation,  but  unconnected  with  symptoms  of  dysen- 
tery, or  of  diarrho^  properly  speakiagf  the  copaiba  will  be  found,  at  least  some- 
times, highly  useful. 

Miss  M.,  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  of  a  bilioua  and  nervous  temperamient, 
had  been  subject  for  a  long  period  to  attacks  of  gaStro-lntestinal  irritation.  Late 
in  the  autumn  of  1825,  she  exposed  hersdtf  during  her  catamenial  pmod,  to  a 
current  of  air,  immediately  after  coming  out  of  a  warm  bath.  The  consequences 
of  this  imprudent  act  were  soon  manifest :  she  was  .attacked  with  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  hot  fever  and  acute  pain  in  the  left  iliac  tegion;  and  the  menstrual 
discharge  was  suppressed*  The  pain  was  aggravated  by  pressure  and  the  least 
diaage  of  position,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  weijg^ht  In  the 
uterine  region,  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  thirat,  &c. 
Presuming,  from  this  assemble^  of  phenomena,  that  the  patient  laboured 
under  peritoneal  inflammation ;  and  that  the  left  ovary  and  the  neck  of  the 
^bladder  were  probably  implicated  in  the  morbid  state,  recourse  was  had 
to  active  depletion,  general  and  local,  emollient  applications,  diluent  drinks, 
enemata,  mild  purgatives,  and  finally  to  a  blister  over  the  parts  affected.  By 
these  means  BAiss  M.  was  so  effectually  relieved,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  she  was  allowed  light  nourishment ;  and  soon  after  was  enabled  to  leave 
her  bed.  She  did  not  remain  long,  however,  in  this  favourable  situation ;  for  in 
a  few  days  she  experienced,  in  consequence  of  inattention  to  diet,  &  return,  of 
the  disease.  This  attack  was  more  alarming  than  the  preceding  one,. inasmuch 
as,  independently  of  the  morbid  state  already  described,  she  now  suffered  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube  and  of  the  vagina ; 
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and,  owing  to  her  present  debility,  it  was  foand  impracticable  to  eany  energetic 
measures  to  the  extent  usuaUy  required  in  complaints  of  this  kind. 

By  means  of  local  depletion,  however,  proportioned  to  the  strength  ,of  the 
patient  and  the  state  of  the  pulse,  as  well  as  of  emollient  applications,  and  ex- 
ternal revulsives,  the  most  urgent  symptoms  soon  gave  way.  But  liie  irritation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  assumed  a  chronic  character,  and  <;on tinned  after 
that  of  the  serous  tissue  had  entirely  subsided.  The  patient  now  complained 
of  pain  between  the  umbilical  and  [epigastric  regions,  particularly  a  few  hours 
after  taking  food.  The  tongue  was  red  at  the  edges,  and  there  was  thirst ;  the 
appetite  though  not  lost  was  feeble  and  irregular.  The  stomachic  digestion 
was  not  much  impaired ;  but  the  intestines  performed  their  functions  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner^  being  usually  costive,  at  times  preternaturally  relaxed,  and 
the  passage  of  food  through  them  being  attended  with  pain  and  considerable 
flatulence.  The  skin  was  pallid,  and  of  a  slightly  yellow  tinge,  and  became  ^ 
warm  and  dry  towards  evening.  At  other  times  its  temperature  was  a  little 
above  the  natural  standard,  with  the  exception  of  the  feet  and  hands  which  were 
cold.  The  puls<^  was  accelerated  and  small,,  and  there  was  slight  cedema  of 
the  face  and  ankles.  The  muscular  strength  was  mu<\h  reduced,  and  the  menseli 
continued  suppressed. 

To  combat  this  morbid  state  of  the  intestines,  moderate  antiphlogistics,  emol- 
lients, alteratives,  and  a  mild  regimen  were  employed,  and  persevered  in  for 
some  time;  but  they  failed  in  making  a  strong ijnpression  on  the  disease.    At 
this  period  a  medical  friend  of  thei  family  was  consulted,  who  came^  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  combination  of  p)ienon^ena  presented  was  ascribable  to  the 
suppression  of  the  menses ;  and  that  this  suppression  was  probably  occasioned  by 
a  rheumaiic  zSoaiien  of  the  uterus*    In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube,  which 
he  regarded  as  of  <  secondary  moment,  and  likely  to  subside  as  soon  as  the  ute- 
rine disease  had  been  eradicated,  the  vol.  tinct.  guaiacum  was  recommended,  in 
teaspoonful  doses  three  times  daily.    This  remedy  was  selected  on  account  of  its 
emenagogue  and  anti-rheumatic  virtues,  as  well  as  from  its  having,  as  was  stated, 
succeeded  in  the  hands  of  the  adviser  in  several  cases  of  the  same  kind.    Op- 
position was  made  both  to  these  pathological  views  and  to  the  use  of  the  guaia- 
cum ;  from  a  fear,  that  it  would  aggravate  the  intestinal    irritation,  which 
whether  primary  or  secondary  demanded  serious  attention.    However,  seeing 
that  the  remedies  heretofore  employed  had  failed,  consent  was  reluctantly  given 
to  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  practice,  which,  irrational  as  it  might  appear 
to  him  and  to  some  of  his  friends,  was  enforced  with  a  promise  of  success 
by  one  in  whose  experience  and  skill  great  confidence  was  reposed.    But  the 
hopes  thus  raised  were  not  destined  to  be  realized,  and  the  guaiacum,  so  far 
from  displaying  advantageously  its  anti-rheumatic  and  emenagogue  virtues* 
produced  an  aggravation  of  all  the  prior  symptoms,  and,'  in  addition,  brought 
on  an  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  rectum,  attended  with  pain  and  dysenteric 
discharges. 

The  medicine  was  in  consequence  discontinued,  and  was  replaced  by  antiphlo- 
gistics and  emollients,  by  means  of  which  the  patient  in  a  few  days,  gained 
the  state  in  which  she  had  been  before  the  recent  aggravation  of  her  malady. 
But  though  the  effects  of  the  guaiacum  were  thus  obviated,  no  advantage  was 
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gained  over  the  original  disease,  which  continued  its  coarse  with  little  oi^  no 
change  for  some  time,  when  Miss  M.  was  pHiced  under  the  use  of  the  halsam 
of  copaiba.  This  remedy  was .  recommended  on  the  ground,  that  it  had  been 
found  useful  in  irritation  of  the  bladder,  unattended  by  a  secretion  of  mucus  or 
puriform  matter ;  that  in  the  ease  under  treatment  the  inflammation  was  in  all 
probability  situated  in  the  loWer  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  and  not  in  the 
stomach  or  jejunum. — ^In  its  passage  down,  the  remedy  would  probably  be  ab- 
sorbed before  reaching  the  diseased  spot — ^in  which  case  the  latter  would  be 
placed  in  the  same  relation  as  regards  the  copaiba,  as  other  and  more  distant 
portions  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  the  diseases  of  which  it  is  found  usefuL 
Experience  had  proved  it  to  be  often  of  great  service  in  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea ;  and  if  so,  there  was  reason  to  think  that — even  supposing  it  not  to  be 
absorbed  before  reaching  the  diseased  surface»-it  inight  be  equally  efficacious 
in  the  present  complaint ;  in  as  much  as  it  was  highly  probable  it  did  not  act  in 
the  former  cases  in  virtue  of  its  astringent  properties,  but  by  altering  the  mor- 
bid action  upon  which  the  discharges  depended. 

The  copaiba  was  directed  to  be  taken  in  cold  water,  in  doses  of  twenty-five 
drops  twice  a  day,  and  to  our  great  satisfaction  was  found,  in  the  course  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  to  have  -produced  a  marked  amendment  in  the  disease.  Encouraged 
by  these  results,  and  finding  that  though  the  medicine  was  swallowed  With  ^re- 
pugnance it  did  not  disagree  with  the  stomach,  it  was  ordered  to  be  repeated 
three  times  a  day,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  to  guard  against 
its  acting  upon  the  bowels.  This  course  was  pureued  during  three  weeks ;  at  the 
termination  of  which  period,  the  disease  havingnearly  subsided,and  the  digestive 
functions  being  almost  restored  to  their  normal  condition,  the  patient  was  allowed 
to  discontinue  the  copaiba,  and  to  partake  ef  better  fare.  A  short  time  after  this 
she  was  sent  to  the  country,  whence  she  returned  much  improved  in  appearance 
and  strength ;  'her  eatamenia  reappeared,  and  she  was  at  length  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  health. 

At  the  date  of  the  'occurrence  of  the  above  case,  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
copaiba  had  been  employed  successfully  in  the  peculiar  form  of  chronic  enteritis, 
under  which  Miss  M.  laboured.  Since  then,  however,  and  indeed  since  draw- 
ing up  the  preceding  account,  I  have  found  that  the  practice,  like  every  other 
thing  under  the  sun,  is  not  new.  In  his  Practice  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Eberle  enu- 
merates the  remedy  among  those  most  useful  in  such  affections.  But  of  Dr. 
E.'s  experience  with  the  copaiba  in  the  management  of  chronic  enteritis  I 
could  know  nothing  in  1825 ;  as  he  is  silent  on  the  subject  in  his  Materia 
Medica,  published  a  year  or  two  before,  and  his  other  work,  above  alluded  to,- 
only  made  its  appefirance  in  1830,  or  1831.  At  what  period  Dr.  E.  discovered 
the  efficacy  of  the  balsam  in  such  cases  does  not  appear.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  testimony  of  this  distinguished  writer  is  of  great  value,  as  it  will 
doutkss  serve  to  settle  the  question  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  practice. 

The  balsam  of  copaiba  has  been  used  as  a  vermifuge  medicine ;  and  is  regarded 
by  Dr.  Ribes  and  others  as  highly  efficacious  for  the  destruction  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  different  varieties  of  intestinal  worms.  It  forms  a  component 
part  of  several  preparations  employed  in  cases  in  taenia  and  lumbrici.  Merat  and 
Delens  {Diet,  de  Mat,  Med,  vol.  iL)  state  that  the  copaiba  has  been  effieaciously 
used  by  a  medical  practitioner  of  Lyons  in  a  case  of  twnia.  But  the  fullest  and  most 
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catisfactoiy  accbnnt  we  have  oa  the  firabject,  is  reooided  by  GhaufiM  of  Avigium, 
ia  one  of  the  Tolames  of  the  TrantaeUow  Mcdicakg  of  Paris  (13  p.  39  July,  1833). 
A  soldier  of  the  garrison  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  Avignon,  under  the 
eare  of  Br*  C,  for  gastric  feyer.  He  recovered  from  this  disease  in  due  time* 
But  being  affected  with  gonorrhoea  he  was  retained  in  the  establishment^  and 
put  under  the  use  of  Ohopart^s  mixture,  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
copaiba.  Soon  after  taking  the  medicine,  he  was  troubled  with  borborygmi, 
accompanied  with  noise  in  the  abdomen  and  salivation.  These  continued  during 
several  days ;  but  as  the  pulse  was  not  disturbed,  and  the  skin  was  cool,  the  tongue 
moist,  and  the  appetite  good,  those  phenomena  were  attributed  solely  to  the  in- 
gestion of  the  copaiba.  Finding  that  the  medicine  did  not  produce  any  serious 
derangement,  and  that  the  gonorrh(ea|was  getting  well  under  its  use,  it  was  con- 
tinued ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  the  patient  voided,  both  to  his  own  surprise  and 
that  of  the  physician,  a  very  long  tenia,  which  appeared  to  be  entire  and  alive. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  patient  had,  for  a  long  tiihe  prior  to  the  attack 
of  fever  for  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  enjoyed  good  health,  and' 
had  experienced  none  of  the  phenomena  usually  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
such  a  worm  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Dr.  Armstrong  suggests  the  propriety  of  using  the  copaiba  in  what  has  been 
denominated  the  schirro-contractefd  rectum,  on  the  supposition  that  it  will  keep 
the  feces  in  a  liquid  state — ^an  effect  very  much  to  be  desired — as  the  patients 
are  always  more  easily  cured. when  it  occurs.  It  may  he  thinks  from  it& 
specific  operation  on  the  lining  Biembrane  of  the  intestineSr  contribute  to  in- 
duce, a  favourable  change  of  action  on  the  morbid  part  itself.  How  far  Dr* 
A.'s  supposition  on  this  subject  will  be  verified  by  experience  I  am  unable  to 
decide,  as  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  etnploy  the  copaiba  in  cases  such  as  he 
alludes  to.  Nor  can  I  say  any  thing  positive  of  its  use  in  what  has  been 
denominated  anal  leucorrhoea,  or  white  dischflifge  from  the  anus  {Hsemgrrhmdes 
aBm  mucosa  of  some  writers).  Montegre,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  He- 
morrhoidal Affections,  recognizes  the  .existence  of  several  varieties .  of  4he  anal 
leueorrhcea,  according  as  the  disease  is  true  or  inflammatory ;  false  or  ulcerous ; 
symptomatic  or  venereal;  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  first  variety — ^the  inflammatory ; 
he  recommends  antiphlogistics ;  and  when  the  urgent  symptoms  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  disease  has  assumed  the  chronic  form,  he  prescribed  ecooptoiic 
purgatives,  tonics,  and  finally  balsamic  medicities,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
places  copaiba. 

Montegre,  however,  prescribes  the  medicine  with  no  other  view  than  to  ar» 
rest  or  lessen  the  discharge  in  these  cases.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  it  bo  benieficial  at  all  in  hemorriioids,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
it  does  not  operate  solely  by  virtue  of  its  astringent  properties,  but  by  modify- 
ing the  diseased  condition  of  the  tissue  on  which  the  discharges  depend,  and 
thereby  restoring  it  to  the  healthy  state.  The  only  case  of  disease  approximate 
ing  to  the  description  given  of  anal  leucorrhoea  in  which  I  saw  the  copaiba  em- 
ployed, occurred  a  few  years  ago.  The  patient  had  long  suffered  under  the  com- 
plaint, and  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  great  number  of  physicians,  both  in  fin- 
rope  and  this  country.  The  discharge  had  come  on  soon  after  recovery  from  a 
scorbutic  affection,  and  was  suspected  by  some  to  depend  on  a  venereal  taint. 
A  variety  of  gepeial  and  I009I  means  was  resorted  to  in  vaiiu    The  balsam  of 
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eopaiba  was  allowed  a  fair  trial ;  but  although  it  seemed  at  first  to  diminish  the 
discharge,  and  to  modify  its  nature,  it  soon  lost  its  effects,  and  was  in  consequence 
laid  aside. 

I  can  speak  with  more  confidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  copaiba  in  piles.  On 
this  subject,  neither  Montegre,  Larroque,  nor  Calrert  say  a  word.  The  last 
writer,  however,  remarks  that  in  some  forms  of  the  disease,  cubebs  and  other 
remedies  of  the  sort  are  useful,  and  among  these  we  may  perhaps  suppose  that 
copaiba  is  meant  to  be  included.  But  if  the  writers  we  have  named  are  silent 
on  this  head,  others  speak  in  decided  terms  of  the  good  effects  of  the  remedy  in 
the  disease  in  question.  The  late  Dr.  Cullen  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it 
with,  as  he  informs  us  (Mat.  Med.  ii.  135  Am.  ed.)  great  advantage.  He  de- 
rived the  practice  from  an  empirical  practitioner.  Motherby  states  that  the  copaiba 
gires  relief;  Parr  that  it  is  occasionally  trusted  to;  Mr.  Brande  that  it  has  been 
found  effective ;  Dr.  James  Johnson  that  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  disease  in 
question.  With  the  late  Dr.  Kuhn  of  this  city  it  was  a  favourite  remedy,  and 
among  our  present  practitioners  there  are,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  several  who 
will  willingly  join  in  the  opinion  that  it  sometimes  proves  highly  serviceable.  To 
specify  the  kind  of  cases  in  which  It  is  more  particularly  applicable,  and  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  are  undoubtedly  objects  of  considerable 
inteiest  to  every  physician.  But  on  these  subjects  I  cannot  at  present  say  mere 
than. a  few  words.  Judging  from  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  myself, 
or  from  all  I  have  heard,  I  am  disposed  to  say,  that  when  there  is  much  vascu- 
lar irritation  in  the  parts,  the  copaiba  will  not  be  as  useful  as  when  this  morbid 
state  has  been  reduced  by  antiphlogistics,  and  the  discharge  consists  in  part  of 
mucus.  Dr.  Good  entertains  the  same  opinion,  and  remarks  that  he  has  often 
tried  the  remedy  in  the  disease — probably  in  the  other  varieties — without  benefit. 
Dr.  Cullen,  though  he  does  not  Express  himself  very  positively  on  the  subject, 
seems  inclined  to  ascribe  the  benefit  he  obtained  from  the  copaiba  to  the  laxative 
operation  of  this  medicine.  While  Dr.  Good,  froin  numerous  trials,  is  induced 
to  ascribe  its  salutary  effect  rather  to  the  common  principle  on  which  it  acts  on 
the  mucous  membranes  generally,  than  to  the  above  mentioned  power.  On  this 
point  I  have  no  hesitation  in  coinciding  with  the  last  mentioned  learned  physi- 
cian ;  both  on  account  of  the  effects  obtained  from  the  copaiba-^without  its 
operating  as  a  laxative — in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs, 
bladder,  and  intestines ;  and  in  consequence  of  finding  that  in  hemorrhoidal  cases, 
in  which  it  has  proved  eminently  serviceable,  laxative  medicines  had  been  used 
unavailingly ;  and  that  it  has  afforded  relief  without  increasing  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ERECTILE  TISSUES. 

In  our  number  for  January  6th,  1836,  we  published  a  detailed  account  of  the 
discoveries  of  Professor  Miiller  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  penis,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  there  exists  a  separate  series  of  minute  arteries  (which, 
from  their  form,  he  named  helieine)  projecting  into  the  venous  cells,  and  pro- 
ducing erection  of  the  organ  by  the  increased  flow  of  blood  through  them,  under 
circumstances  of  nervous  excitement.  His  investigations  were  certainly  of 
ffreat  importance,  not  only  as  establishing  the  minute  structure  of  the  organ 
describea,  but,  in  a  general  j>oint  of  view,  as  relating  to  a  distribution  of  vessels 
to  which  no  similar  arrangement  had  been  presumed  to  exist  in  the  animal  body 
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—viz.  arteries  tenniMting  with  free  extremities,  in  cells  communicating  witli 
veins.  We  have  now,  however,  to  notice  a  complete  refatation  of  the  views 
then  advanced,. and  since  almost  universally  received,  which  has  been  published 
in  the  last  number  of  Muller's  Jlrehiv.fur  inatomie  und  Fhyaiologie,  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Valentin,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Entwickelungsge- 
schichte,  whose  talent  for  minute  observation  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Muller  himself. 

He  save  that  the  result  of  numerous  examinations  has  convinced  him  that  the 
80-callea  helictne  arteries  are  by  no  means  peculiar  vessels,  terminating  with 
their  extremities,  and  hanging  free  in  the  cells  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  but 
only  minute  arteries  that  have  been  divided  or  torn ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  real  distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  follows  in  every 
respect  the  most  simple  laws.    In  making  the  injections  of  the  penis,  different 

Eortions  of  it  receive  different  (quantities  ^  injection ;  in  general  the  posterior 
alf  is  most  injected,  and. of  this  the  anterior  fourth  is  best  adapted  for  examina- 
tion, because  in  it  the  injection  will  probably  have  exactly  filled  the  minute  arte- 
ries without  passing  into  the  veooos  cells.  If  a  transverse  section  of  a  portion 
thus  injected  be  made,  one  sees  on  its  surface,  together  with  arteries  of  various 
sizes  running  tortuously  m  the  uninjured  fibrous  cord-like  partitions*  of  the  cells 
of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  the  heUcine  arteries — that  is,  arteries  which,  to  the 
naked  eye,  or  with  a  lens,  seem  to  terminate  suddenly,  either  singly  or  in  tufts, 
which  lie  partly  on  the  fibrous  cords,  but  principally  bang  loose  in  the  cells,  and 
which  when  placed  in  water  appear  fixed  at  one  end,  whUe.  the  other  floats  out 
in  it.  They  all,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  completely  inclosed  by  a  mem- 
brane exacuy  like  the  tissue  of  the  partitions ;  and  if  they  are  examined  with  a 
microscope,  their  ends  appear  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes  obliquely  or  un- 
evenly truncated,  sometimes  granular  or  even  irregular ;  in  a  word,  so  inconstant 
is  the  form  of  their  terminations,  as  at  once  to  suggest  the  opinion  that  they  are 
unnaturally  formed. 

If  a  cleanly  cut  transverse  section  be  examined  with. a  good  lens,  with  which 
a  view  to  some  little  depth  may  be  obtained,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  there 
are  helicine  arteries  only  at  the  surface,  and  in  the  cells  lying  near  it ;  but  that 
in  those  cells  which  lie  deeper,  no  trace  of  them  can  be  seen.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  fibrous  cord,  without  exception,  contains  an 
artery  of  proportionate  size,  which  runs  in  it  tortuously,  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
a  cork-screw ;  and  that  these  arteries,  like  the  fibrous  cords  in  which  they  lie, 
communicate  together.  If  the  surface  of  the  section  be  examined  under  water, 
it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  divided  extremity  of  each  fibrous  partition,  one  or 
more  helicine  arteries  seem  to  be  given  off,  according  as  one  or  more  smaller 
fibrous  cords  are  given  off  together  or  separately  from  the  chief  one.  These 
smaller  fibres,  when  they  were  divided,  had  separated  and  contracted  a  little,  and 
thus,  and  by  their  naturally  winding  course,  the  tendril-like  or  crozier-like  ter- 
minations of  the  supposed  helicine  arteries  were  produced.  Thus  one  sees  how 
the  helicine  arteries  are  formed  under  one's  ovf\  eyes.  And  wherever  the  minute 
arteries  are  filled  with  injection  they  may  be  made  to  appear  helicine  by  divid- 
ing the  fibrous  cords  in  which  they  lie.  In  a  longitudinal  section  the  same  thing 
may  be  observed,  only  that  here  still  more  partitions  being  divided,  more  helicine 
arteries  are  seen ;  and  more  still  may  be  made  by  cutting  the  corpus  cavernosum, 
as  one  would  with  a  saw ;  or  by  washing  out  the  injection  from  the  cells  into 
which  it  has  run  from  the  arteries,  and  so  tearing  a  greater  number  of  the  ex- 
tremely minute  cords.  By  the  careful  examination  of  several  of  the  arteries, 
and  their  fibrous  cords  supporting  them,  which  are  thus  divided,  a  sufficient 
proof  may  be  obtained  that  the  apparent  enlargement  of  their  extremities,  the 
closeness  of  their  orifices,  and  their  tortuous  or  tendril-like  course,  depend  merely 
on  the  mode  in  which  the  section  has  been  made,  or  on  some  artificial  means 
employed  in  the  examination. 

In  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  in  man  the  cells  are  large,  and 
the  fibrous  cords  traversing  them  very  delicate,  so  that  as  all  the  minute  arteries 

*  JBalken,  beams :  the  fibrous  cords  or  bauds  which  bound  and  traverse  the  so-called 
cells  of  the  spleen. 
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ran  tortuoasly  on  them,  the  helifiine  arteries  seem  to  l>e  very  abandantly  and 
evidently  present.  Bat  more  anteriorly,  where  the  cells  assume  a  more  honey- 
comb appearance,  and  the  fibrous  partitions  are  more  band-like  than  cord-like, 
and  the  arteries  running  on  them  are  proportionally  much  smaller  than  the  mem- 
branes surrounding  them^  the  helicine  appearance  cannot  be  demonstrated.  The 
most  easy  refutation  of  the  presence  of  the  so-called  helicine  arteries  is  found 
in  the  human  species  (in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  MuUer  said  they  could 
be  most  easily  demonstrated,)  and  next  to  it,  in  that  portion  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum nrethrae  of  the  horse  and  ass,  which  immediately  surrounds  the  urethra. 
-^Med,  Gaz; 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  VACCINE  VESICLE. 

There  is  a  prejudice  entertained  by  many  against  investigations  relating 
to  subjects  of  no  very  obvious  practical  importance.  But  some  judge  very 
rashly  on  such  matters ;  for  there  may  be  topics  which,  to  the  routine  practi- 
tioner, niay  appear  trivial,  but  which,  to  the  more  scientific  practitioner,  appear 
deserving  of  notice,  and  worthy  of  being  made  subjects  of  investi^tion.  For 
example,  by  some  mere  practical  men  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  tissues  is  n&» 
glected  and  deemed  little  better  than  laborious  trifling;  while  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  minute  and  accurate  anatomy  is  the  very  basis  of  correct  pathology. 

These  are  subjects,  undoubtedly,  on  liphich  time  and  labour  may  be  unpronta- 
-bly  spent ;  but  we  should .  not  be  over->hasty  in  deciding  what  subjects  shall  be 
investigated,  and  what  proscribed.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  no  fact 
stands  isolated,  or  undeserving  of  attention ;  and  I  consider  that  every  person  in 
our  profession  M^ho  establishes  any  particular  fact  or  facts  relating  either  to  the 
healthy  or  morbid  anatomy  of  any  of  the  tissues,  to  the  symptoms  of  any  par- 
ticular disease,  or  tq  the  operation  or  exhibition  of  any  remedial  a|[ent,  is  de* 
serving  of  approbation.  As  an  encouragement  to  the  recording  of  racts,  more- 
over, it  should  be  remembered  that,  although  some  facts,  at  the  time  they  were 
made  known,  appeared  unimportant,  they  have  afterwards  assumed  greater  im^ 
portance. 

I  make  these  .few  remarks  to  bespeak  attention  to  the  following  observations, 
which  to  some  gentlemen  may  appear  more  carious  than  useful.  If  X  wished 
for  an  excuse  for  making  them  public,  it  would  be  the  following,  viz.,  that  they 
relate  to  a  subject  respecting  which  no  facts  can  be  unworthy  of  notice,  or  unin- 
teresting. But  I  care  not  in  what  light  my  observations  are  viewed,  provided 
they  be  correct. 

Dr.  Jenner,  who  conferred  so  great  a  blessing  upon  mankind  by  the  promulga* 
tion  of  vaccine  inoculation,  paid  little  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  cowpock 
vesicle.  He  wisely  endeavoured  to  disseminate  his  beneficent  discovery,  and 
assiduously  laboured  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  appearances 
succeeding  vaccine  inoculation,  and -to  ascertain  the  circumstances  which  mili- 
tated against  the  success  of  the  operation,  or  which  rendered  the  system  unsus- 
ceptible of  its  influence. 

Dr.  Cappe,  of  York,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  gave  an  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  structure  of  the  vaccine  vesicle.  He  described  it  as  consisting 
of  a  congeries  of  minute  cells ;  and  his  account  has  been  adopted  by  all  suc- 
ceeding writers :  by  Dr.  Willan  amongst  the  rest. 

From  my  own  observation  of  the  phenomena  and  progress  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle,  I  have  been  led  to  entertain  views  regarding  its  structure  somewhat 
different  from  those  hitherto  made  public.  At  one  time,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  vesicle  in  question  originated  in  the  exhalents  of  the  skin,  or,  as 
Breschet  has  recently  called  them,  the  sudoriferous  canals.  From  this  supposed 
seat  of  the  affection  I  thought  that  the  punctuated  appearance  of  the  cicatnx,  and 
the  cellular  structure  of  tne  vesicle,  were  tolerably  well  accounted  for.  But 
subsequent  and  more  attentive  observation  has  convinced  me  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  this  opinion,  and  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  is  in  the  villi  of  the  cutis — ^in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  whicb  lie  on  the 
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outer  surface  of  the  corioji.  Soon  after  saccessfQl  vaccination,  a  minute  inflamed 
point  arises,  and  by  the  fifth  daj  has  assumed  a  vesicular  appearance.  The 
vesicle  soon  after  presents  a  distinct  depression  at  its  centre,  and  an  elevated 
appearance  of  its  circumference.  When  the  fully  formed  vesicle  is  punctured 
at  one  point  only,  it  is  found  that  a  very  littl^  lymph  escapes,  and  that  for  its 
complete  evacuation  numerous  punctures  are  requisite.  Hence,  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  vesicle  has  been  justly  inferred.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  derived  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  corion.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  view  is  inaccurate;  for  the  structure  in 
question  is,  I  am  convinced,  an  inorganic  one,  resulting  from  a  partial  coagula- 
tion, which  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  undergo  after  being  secreted.  The  cel- 
lular appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  analogous  to  the 
pseudo-cellular  appearance  which  the  contents  of  vesications  produced  by  can- 
tharides  sometimes  exhibit,  when  the  cuticle  is  allowed  to  remain  entire  longer 
than  usual.  This  somewhat  remarkable  appearance  of  vesications  must  be 
familiar  to  all  practitioners,  and  will  prove  even  to  the  most  bigoted  minds  that 
my  opinion  as  to  the  cellular  appearance  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  being  the  conse- 
quence of  a  peculiar  change  in  the  fluid  which  it  contains,  is  at  least  neither  an 
impossible  nor  an  improbable  one.  M.  Gendrin,  who  has  most  recently,  and 
with  great  minuteness,  described  the  anatomical  peculiar! tea  of  vaccinia,  adopts 
the  generally  received  opinions.  Like  his  predecessors,  Drs.  Cappe,  Willan, 
and  others,  he  admits  the  organic  cellular  structure  of  the  vesicle.  He  describes 
the  cells  as  being  **  dispos^es  clrculairement  sur  deux  range  concentriques.  On 
distingue  aisement  a  la  loupe  les  cloisons  radices  assez  peu  re^ulieres,  entre  les- 
auelles  sent  formeos  les  especes  d'alveoles  qui  contiennent  le  vaccin."*  He 
describes  further,  the  radiating  septa  as  inserted  into  a  central  infundibuliform 
process,  which  produces  the  central  depression  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
vesicle.  I  cannot  but  think  that  M .  Gendrin's  account  of  the  minute  appear- 
ances of  vaccine  vesicles  is  somewhat  coloured  by  fancy ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
reject,  as  altogether  fanciful,  his  description  of  the  infundibuliform  process.  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  the  alveolar  structure  so  minutely  described  by  Gendrin, 
Is  an  inorganic  product ;  its  arrangement  varying  in  different  cases.  As  to  the 
central  depression  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  it  results  mainly  from  the  lymph  in 
the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  immediately  under  the  cuticle.  I  do  not,  however, 
speak  very  decidedly  on  this  point.  But  observers  will  remark  how  early,  in 
many  cases,  desiccation  at  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  begins  to  take  place,  and 
the  regularity  with  which  it  proceeds  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

The  cicatnx  succeeding  vaccination  affords  no  presumptive  proof,  I  think,  in 
favour  of  the  organic  nature  of  the  cellular  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
vaccine  vesicle,  as  some  writers  would  have  us  to  believe.  Thus  Mr.  Bell,  the 
author  of  a  very  sensible  short  treatise  on  Cow-pox,  states,  that  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  cicatrix  correspond  to  the  cells  of  the  original  vesicle.  The  cica- 
trix is  caused  by  absorption  of  the  capillary  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  corion 
from  pressure  of  the  scab  during  the  desiccation  of  the  vessel.  This  opinion  is 
proved  to  demonstration  by  the  beautiful  and  simple  experiments  of  Dr.  Sacco, 
of  Milan.  This  ingenious  physician  prevented  the  formation  of  scabs,  during 
the  progress  of  vaccine  vesicles,  by  excluding  the  air  from  the  parts  by  a  very 
simple  apparatus.  In  those  cases  where  he  prevented  the  formation  of  a  scab, 
no  visible  cicatrix  was  left  behind.f  Proof  stronger  than  this  of  the  agency  of 
the  scab  in  producing  the  vaccine  cicatrix  is  not  to  be  desired,  nor  do  I  think  it 
could  be  obtained.  As  to  the  punctuated  or  pitted  appearance  of  the  cicatrix,  I 
have  only  to  state,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  merely  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  corion  exposed  to  view  by  being  deprived  of  the  villi  with  which  its  outer 
surface  is  invested  in  the  normal  state.  Whatever  disease  or  injury  removes 
this  vascular  layer,  and  allows  the  outer  sorface  of  the  corion  to  be  exposed  to 
view  after  cicatrization,  will  produce  the  same  appearance  as  that  met  with  after 
vaccination.  Thus,  in  small-pox,  burns,  or  scalds  of  the  cutis,  I  have  seen  a 
cicatrice  produced  in  every  respect  identical  to  those  produced  by  vaccination.— 
Ibid. 

*  Hist  Anat  des  Inflam.  tome  i.  p.  4$9.  f  Tratt  di  Vaeeln.  p.  51. 
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ABSORPTION  OP  WATER  THROUGH  THE  CUTICLE. 

Professor  BbrthoUd  has  repeated  Se^uin^s  experiments  on  the  absorption  of 
water  through  ihe  uninjured  cuticle,  and  has  arnved  at  results  differing  consi« 
derably  from  his.  The  conclusion  which  Secmin  drew  from  his  experiments 
(see  ArmaUa  de  CMmie,  90»  92,  93,)  was,  that  uiere  is  no  condition  under  which, 
annncrease  of  weight  by  the  absorption  of  water  in  bathing  takes  place — ^a  doc*' 
trine  which,  though  it  seemed  contrary  to  some  well-known  facts,  has  been  very 

generally  received.  Berthold's  experiments  were  made  by  carefully  weighing 
imsdlf  in  scales  which  woald  carry  125  pounds,  and  turn  with  less  than  a 
drachm.  The  temperature  of  the  baths  was  22^-28^  R.  The  experiments 
were  made  in  August,  1835,  four  hours  after  a  meal  taken  in  the  midale  of  the 
day,  and  varied  only  in  respect  to  the  time  during  which  the  immersion  con^ 
tinned.  He  found  that  in  a  quarter  of  .'an  hour  he  gained  3  drachms;  in  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour,  7  drachms  20  grains;  in  an  hour,  1  oz.  30  grains ;  so  that, 
reckoning  the  loss  of  weight  which  was  constantly  uUring  place  by  the  pulmo^ 
nary  exhalation,  at  seven  grains  per  minute,  which  is  the  calculation  that  Seguin 
also  adopted,  the  real  increase  of  weight  in  the  bath  was  4  dr.  45  gr.  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  1  oz.  4  dr.  35  gr.  in  three^uarters  of  an  hour;  and  1  oz.  7  dr.  30^ 
gr.  in  an  hour. 

This  calculation  does  not  allow  for  the  loss  of  weight  that  would  take  place, 
in  the  bath  hy  the  washing  off*  of  loose  portions  of  cuticle  or  other  adhering 
substances,  nor  for  that  by  the  perspiratory  and  sebaceous  secretions.  The 
latter,  in  vapour  baths,  are  carried  on  with  remarkable  activity.  He  quotes  two 
experiments  made  by  a  person,  aged  32,  who  remained  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
Russian  vapour  bath,  at  43°  R.,  and  who  in  each  case  lost  about  a  pound  and  a 
half  in  weight. — MiUler*$  Jrehiv,^  March,  ISSS^-^Ibidn 


DR.  TOGNO'S  SOLAR  SPECULUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine  .* 

I  HAVE  just  read  in  your  Journal  for  September,  the  description  of  Dr.  Sharp* 
less's  Auriscope.  In  the  total  absence  of  any  other  speculum  for  the  inspection 
merely  ef  the  ear  and  nose,  this  instrument  has  the  advantage  of  portableness ; 
but  I  beg  to  differ  from  your  estimable  correspondent,  as  to  the  many  advantages 
which  are  by  him  ascribed  to  this  auriscope. 

I  shall  now  inform  you  of  the  objections  to  its  use : 

1st.  There  are  at  least  one  half  of  the  patients  that  require  to  have  their  ears 
inspected,  who  cannot  tolerate  the  pulling  of  the  auricle,  much  less  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  dilating  valves  of  the  speculum. 

2d.  Whenever  it  can  be  tolerated,  and  an  operation  must  be  performed  in  any 
part  of  the  meatus  exiemus,  or  on  the  membrana  timpani,  or  in  its  absence, 
on  any  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  this  auriscope,  when  it  is  most 
required  to  see  what  one  is  doing,  could  not  be  used,  because  it  would  be  in 
the  way  of  the  operator's  hand,  or  the  hand  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
reflected  cone  of  light.  Moreover,  in  order  to  hold  this  auriscope,  the  opera- 
tor must  employ  one  of  his  hands,  or  have  an  assistant  to  hold  it  for  him,  which 
is  very  objectionable,  because  the  latter  cannot  hold  it  so  as  to  enable  the 
operator  to  see  easily  and  distinctly. 

3d.  The  patient  must  be  placed  in  the  sun,  in  order  to  allow  its  rays  to  fall 
on  the  mirror  of  this  auriscope.  Therefore,  even  in  the  most  favourable  expp* 
sure,  the  aurlst  cannot  command  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  his  office,  and 
consequently  the  patient  must  be  taken  out  of  doors  in  the  sun  to  examine  the 
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parts  to  be  treated.  In  this  case,  and  being  ont  in  the  son,  no  pradiiumer  needs 
an  tturiaeope  of  any  kind^  because  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  this  sitnation  can 
be  directed  in  the  meatue  extemus^  by  simply  inclining  the  head  of  the  patient, 
and  allowing  him  to  rest,  on  another  chair,  the  hand"  opposite  to  the  sid^  to  be 
inspected.  Bnt  this  exposure  is  not  very  pleasant,  either  to  the  operator  or  to 
the  patient,  especially  when  the  thermometer  in  the  sun  stands  at  100^  or  120^ 
F. — ^I  know  it  from  actual  experience,  acquired  before  I  constructed  my  solar 
speculum,  which  I  have  had  in  daily  use  for  more  than  two  years;  and  its  positive 
advantages  were  witnessed  by  Dr.  Sharpless  many  months  ago.  But  more  of 
this  by  and  bye. 

But  if  there  be  no  sun  visible,  or  at  night  for  instance,  how  is  the  doctor  going 
to  employ  his  auriscope  ?  Is  it  not  at  such  a  time  useless  % 

In  conclusion,  such  an  auriscope  cannot  be  used  in  a  great  number  of  cases ; 
the  patient  must  be  under  the  sun's  rays  as  well  as  the  instrument ;  it  is  useless 
when  it  is  most  required^  that  is  to  say,  when  an  operation  in  the  meatus  extemus  ' 
is  necessary,  because  it  is  in  the  way  of  the  operator,  and  he  must  also  employ 
one  of  his  hands  to  hold  it,  in  order  to  direct  the  light  into  the  ear  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 

Allow  me  now,  sir,  to  introduce  to  your  numerous  readers  my  Solar  Speculum^ 
and  my  Chi'^peeuJum^  for  the  inspection  of  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  vagina,  anus, 
dec. ;  in  a  word,  every  internal  cavity  that  is  in  obscurity,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  examine  ocularly. 

I  consider  that  this  speculum  is  to  the  researches  of  the  eye  in  medical  mat- 
ters, and  the  ocular  demonstration  of  their  actual  state,  what  the  stethoscope  is 
to  the  ear  for  detecting,  by  means  of  sounds,  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  three 
principal  and  closed  cavities  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  windows  of  my  office  being  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  house, 
I  have  the  sun  from  the  moment  it  rises  till  it  sets ;  and  attached  to  it  are  shutters 
which  when  closed,  prevent  the  sun  from  incommoding  me.  In  one  of  these  there 
is  a  small  box,  twelve  by  eight  inches,  with  an  opening  inside,  and  a  window  on 
the  outside,  which  has  fastenings  to  keep  open  and  shut.  In  this  box  is  placed 
my  solar  speculum,  fastened  to  the  chair  on  which  it  rests. 


This  instrument  is  placed  in  the  box  above  alluded  to,  and  the  vertical  plate 
P  P  is  firmly  held  perpendicularly  by  proper  fastening  in  the  plane  of  the  south 
side  of  the  box,  so  that  the  mirror  A  is  freely  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  This 
mirror  has  two  movements,  one  rotatory  around  the  end  T  of  the  tube  T  O,  and 
describes  a  complete  circle  with  its  surface ;  the  other  movement  is  vertical  to 
the  plane  of  the  plate  P  P. — ^The  first  movement  is  produced  by  a  wheel  placed 
at  W. — ^The  second  by  a  screw  and  wheel  at  S.  This  latter  movement  is  pro- 
duced by  turning  the  rod  V  S,  and  the  former  by  turning  the  rod  H  S. 
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0  B  is  a  second  mirror  that  has  also  two  moyements ;  one  rotatory  from  i  to  i« 
describing  a  circle ;  the  other  has  a  hinge-like  motion  at  O.  So  that  the  son's 
rays  reflected  by  the  mirror  A,  enter  the  tnbe  T  O ;  are  again  reflected  by  the 
mirror  O  B,  in  a  direction  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  up  or  down ;  in  a 
word,  towards  every  point. 

The  light,  thus  twice  reflected,  is  so  pare  and  mild  that  all  objects  are  distinctly 
seen ;  although  by  their  position,  and  without  the  assistance  of  some  such  con- 
trivance, they  would  be  in  utter  obscurity. 

Thus  we  have  an  instrument  with  which  we  can  throw  a  strong  cone  of  pure 
Ught  into  any  cavity,  in  any  position  or  situation  the  patient  may  be  placed.  It 
does  not  demand  the  hand  or  the  aiUntion  of  the  operate  for  several  minutes, 
when  once  the  cone  of  light  is  directed  into  the  cavity  to  be  examined.  It  has  also 
the  advantage,  that  while  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  utter  obscurity,  and  with- 
out his  being  at  all  exposed,  all  the  cavities,  such  as  the  vagina  and  anus,  as 
well  as  the  ear  and  nasal  passages,  can  be  inspected  with  the  most  perfect  pri- 
vacy. 

1  think  this  instrument  fulfils  all  that  can  be  expected  and  desired  from  it, 
namely :  simplicity  of  structure,  facility  of  directing  the  light  in  every  direction 
and  at  all  distances,  preventing  exposure  out  doors,  facilitating  the  operator's 
inspection  by  its  light,  without  its  being  in  his  way ;  and  it  can  be  used  from 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  instrument  having  ever  been  invented,  and  ap- 
plied to  so  useful  a  purpose.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  machinery  itself  there  is 
nothing  new,  for  the  movement  of  the  mirror  A  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
a  solar  microscope ;  but  its  combination  with  the  other  parts  of  this  instrument, 
and  its  useful  application,  I  claim  as  originating  with  me. 

I  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  artificially  dilate  the  meatus  extemus  by  means 
of  a  speculum,  to  enable  me  to  see  its  parietes,  or  the  memhrana  tympanic  or 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  bat  whenever  I  find  such  a  state  of  things  as  to 
prevent  me  from  having  a  sight  of  the  internal  parts,  I  always  have  recourse  to 
the  common  speculum  which  is  used  by  all  practitioners  for  the  inspection  of 
each  particular  cavity. 

In  my  next  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  description  of  a  CroS'Sptculum  /  to  be 
used  when  it  is  cloudy,  dark,  or  at  night,  at  which  times  the  surgeon  is  precluded 
from  making  any  examination,  and  is  unable  to  operate. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  TOGNO, 

92  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ON    A    NEW  MEANS  OF   DIAGNOSIS   BETWEEN   AMAUROSIS  AND 

CATARACT. 

BY      M.      SANSON. 

If  a  light  be  presented  before  an  amaurotic  eye^the  pupil  of  which  is  either 
naturally  or  artificially  dilated — three  distinct  images  of  the  flame  may  be  in- 
variably observed.  6f  those  three  images  two  are  upright,  and  one  is  reversed.- 
they  are  situated,  the  one  behind  the  other  in  the  following  order.  The  anterior 
one,  which  is  also  most  distinct,  is  one  of  the  former  or  upright  images.  The 
posterior  or  deepest,  which  is  the  least  distinct,  is  also  one  of  the  upright  im- 
ages.   The  intermediate  image  is  the  reversed  one. 

This  last  or  reversed  image  is  paler  than  the  first,  but  brighter  than  the  second, 
upright  one ;  and  it  also  difl^rs  in  this  circumstance,  that  when  the  light  is  moved 
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to  either  side  or  round  the  eye,  it  is  separated  from  the  other  two  images  so 


If  the  candle  he  held  opposite  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  all  the  three  images  are 
situated  one  behind  the  other — ^the  two  posterior  ones  beinff,  as  a  matter  of  courset 
masked  and  obscured  by  the  anterior  one.  But  if  it  be  held  to  a — say  the  rights 
side,  then  the  reversed  image  will  be  seen  in  the  opposite  or  left  angle  of  the  eye, 
while  the  upright  ones  are  seen  at  its  right  angle. 

If  it  be  moved  around  the  eye,  the  upright  images  follow  it  together,  while  the 
reversed  image,  althoneh  describing  the  circle  in  the  same  direction,  is  always 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  eye's  diameter. 

The  unpractised  observer  may  experience  some  difficulty  in  observing  these 
phenomena. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  dark  chambet ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  the- 
candle  is  held  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye ;  the  anterior  upright  image,  which 
is  large  and  brilliant,  will  be  observed  at  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  pupil. 
If  we  now  look  very  attentively  into  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  the  reversed  image 
will  be  seen  at  about  one  line's  breadth  from  the  preceding  upright  image  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  lower  with  the  middle  third  of  the  diameter  of  thepupil<*« 
the  right  extremity  of  which  (the  diameter)  is  occupied  with  the  anterior  upright 
image. 

If  the  surgeon  does  not  detect  these  phenomena  at  first,  he  has  only  to  move 

'  the  light  upwards  and  downwards,  once  or  twice,  fixing  his  look  steadily  on  the 

pupil,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  one  image  rises  and  the  other  descends. 

As  to  the  posterior  or  deep-seated  upright  image,  it  is  always  very  difficult  to 
perceive  it,  in  consequence  of  its  paleness,  and  of  the  intervention  of  the  other 
upright  one— of  which  it  looks  like  the  shadow. 

M.  Sanson  assures  the  surgeon,  that  when  once  they  have  detected  the  very 
images,  they  will  alwavs  readily  perceive  them  afterwards,  provided  there  be  no 
obscurity  or  opacity  of  the  lens. 

Whenever  a  cataract  exist,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  stage  or  progress  of  the 
disease,  none  of  the  images,  described  above,  are  ever  perceptible. 

Some  time  ago  Tsays  M.  Sanson),  a  patient  was  sent  to  me  from  a  great  dis- 
tance to  be  relievea  by  operation  from  a  cataract;  the  three  images  were  perceived; 
the  patient  was  effected  with  glaucoma. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  desired  to  visit  a  patient,  who  had  been  pronounced  by 
several  medical  men  iq  the  metropolis  to  be  effected  with  cataract :  I  perceived 
the  three  images  and  declared  the  case  to  be  one  of  amaurosis. 

You  (his  hearers)  have  lately  seen  a  woman,  whose  sight  was  entirely  lost. 
She  had  been  sent  to  my  care  as  an  amaurotic  patient.  There  was  no  opacity  visi- 
ble in  the  field  of  the  pupil ;  but  two  of  the  images  were  absent.  1  gave  it  as 
my  opinion  that  she  had  two  cataracts ;  and  the  accuracy  of  this  diagnosis  has 
been  subsequently  confirmed. 

The  preceding  remarks  were  made  by  M.  Sanson,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
Hotel  Dien  in  Paris,  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  ophthalmology  during  last  year. 
He  had  first  noticed  the  phenomena,  described  above,  about  twelve  months  pre- 
viously ;  and  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  ample  opportunities  in  the  hospital 
during  this  period  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion.  He  assures  us  that  his 
experience  has  qyite  satisfied  him  of  its  truth, — f  Experience  g  Journal  de  Medicine 
et  Chirurgie, — Med,  Ch,  Rev. 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

BT  THOMAS  EDWARD  EDEN,  ESQ.  M.  R.  C.  S. 

The  most  accurate  and  scientific  way  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  nature 
is  by  resorting  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  keep  the  teeth  in  approxima- 
tion with  the  gums.  To  elucidate  this,  1  shall  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
processes  of  modelling  and  fitting. 
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The  art  of  modellingr  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
•rax,  the  steadiness  of  the  haqd,  and  the  consistence  of  the  gums.  If  the  wax 
ve  too  hard,  the  soft  parts  of  the  gam  p^ve  way  upon  the  necessary  pressure, 
and  an  accurate  model  is  not  obtained ;  if  it  be  too  soft,  it  is  found  to  be  not 
sufficiently  tenacious  to  retain  its  form,  bnt  after  having  been  pressed  upon  the 
gum,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  it,  it  becomes  distorted  and  incorrect.  The 
material  of  which  the  cast  is  composed  being  plaster  of  Paris,  is  also  liable  to 
alter  its  form,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water  with  which  it  is 
mixed. 

A  gum  may  be  of  a  different  consistence  in  different  parts.  Where  it  forms  a 
thick  covering  to  the  alveoli,  it  will  most  likely  be  of  a  soft  consistence ;  but 
where  the  alveoli  are  thinly  clothed  with  gum,  there  will  not  be  so  much  yield- 
ing. The  pressure  of  wax  of  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  will  therefore 
produce  a  yielding  of  the  soft  parts,  without  a  corresponding  yielding  of  the 
hard  parts,  and  consequently  the  model  will  be  imperfect. 

The  usual  mode  adopted  after  fitting  the  model  is  to  retain  the  teeth  in  ntu, 
by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  placed  on  each  side,  in  approximation  with  the 
mucous  membrane  covenng  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  connected  with  the  upper 
and  lower  artificial  teeth.  This  is  not,  however,  the  most  perfect  way  of  repair- 
ing the  loss,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  whole  of  the  upper  teeth  are 
wanting,  while  the  whole  of  the  under  ones  remain — the  usual  method  of  pro- 
ceeding under  such  circumstances  being  Xo  fit  gold  caps  over  the  lower  teeth,  in 
order  to  afford  an  attachment  for  one  end  of  the  spiral  springs.  The  mouth  thus 
becomes  unnecessarily  filled ;  the  motions  of  the  teeth  are  confined  to  the  extent 
of  the  springs ;  and  the  latter  often  produce  considerable  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  But  since  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere amounts  to  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch,  and  there  are  generally 
several  square  inches  of  surface  on  the  gums  of  those  persons  who  have  lost 
their  teeth,  it  is  obvious  that  if  thej  were  accurately  fitted,  they  would  retain 
their  situation  without  any  spiral  springs,  and  bjr  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
alone,  even  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity,  the  powerful  action  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  ffreat  mobility  of  the  parts  enterin?  into  the  formation  of  the 
mouth.  I  have  often  seen  cases  where,  notwithstanding  these  opposing  forces, 
there  has  been  an  adhesion  requiring  a  weight  of  many  pounds  to  overcome  it. 
This  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the 
gum  to  be  fitted;  but  in  most  cases  help  can  be  supplied  upon  these  truly 
scientific  principles,  the  advantages  of  which  are,  in  addition  to  those  above 
mentioned,  that  many  cases  can  be  treated  which  would  be  otherwise  aban* 
doned. — Lon,  3^d,  Gaz* 


ON  THE  USE  OF  INDIGO  IN  EPILEPSY.* 

It  is  particularly  to  Ideler  and  Grossheim,  of  Berlin,  that  we  are  indebted  for 

our  late  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  indigo  in  epilepsy.    Idler  used  the  following 

eleetuarium : 

Indigo,  pulverat.  •*      •        .        •  Jj 

Pulv.  aromatic,  ....  5 j 

Syrup,  simplic,  •        •        •        .  q.  s.  uL 

Fiat  eleetuarium. 

The  first  portion  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  two  days ;  but  afterwards,  the'  whole 
in  one  day.  The  result  of  this  treatment  has  been  astonishing.  Out  of  twen- 
ty-eight epileptics,  six  are  said  to  have  been  cured  radically,  and  without 
relapse;  three  had  a  relapse  after  eight  or  twelve  months;  and  eleven  were  very 
much  relieved.    In  six  only  was  no  effect  of  the  remedy  to  be  observed.    . 

•  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Riersen,  of  this  city,  for  this  article.    We  shall  be  thankful 
for  similar  favoiirt  hereafter.— J5d  Eclec,  Mdd.  Jour, 
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These  happy  resalts  have  already  caused  some  Freneh  physicians  to  try  the 
remedy  recommended.  Noble,  physician  to  the  Hospital  at  Versailles,  has  used 
it  in  three  epileptics :  and  in  none  of  them  has  relapse  yet  appeared.  Professor 
Roche  has,  since  1835,  tried  it  in  nine  cases,  bat  without  any  remarkable  effect; 
tholigh  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  six  of  them  were,  at  the  same  time«  insane. 
Patients  using  the  remedy  for  about  fourteen  days  have  their  urine  and  excre- 
tions of  a  bluish  colour :  now  and  then  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting  of  bluish 
matter  were  observed.  At  present,  new  experiments  are  in  progress  at  *^^Ho9pigt 
dea  Ineurablesj^*  and  from  5th  March,  1836,  to  November  of  the  same  year,  Dr. 
Blanche  has  used  this  remedy  in  ten  epileptics';  out  of  which,  one  has  for  five 
months  had  no  relapse;  four  are  exceedingly  better;  but  in  the  rest,  no  effect 
seems  to  take  place.    Only  in  one  or  two  has  the  remedy  caused  vomiting.''' 


ON  THE  USE  OF  WATER-PROOF  AIR-CUSHIONS  AS  SUBSTITUTES 

FOR  THE  HYDROSTATIC  BED. 

BT  THOMAS  LATCOCK,  ESQ.,  HOUSE  8UR0B0N  TO  THE  YORK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

Allow  me  to  remind  or  inform  the  professional  public,  that  the  air-cushions 
sold  in  the  shops,  made  of  water-proof  cloth,  become  very  convenient  substl- 
tutes  for  the  hydrostatic  bed,  when  filled  with  water.  A  patient  in  this  hospital 
has  used  one  for  the  last  three  weeks  with  the  best  effect.  The  bed-sores  on 
the  hips  and  sacrum,  from  which  she  suffered  dreadfully,  are  healing  rapidlyi 
although  the  sacrum  was  laid  bare;  and  she  expresses  herself  as  receiving  the 
greatest  comfort  from  it.  I  provided  her  with  a  Macintosh  neck-pillow,  which, 
has  rerj  much  the  shape  of  a  harness-collar.  The  loins  and  hips  are  raised, 
and  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  elevate  the  shoulders  and  back  to  the  same 
level  by  means  of  pillows. 

A  Maeintosh  sack,  four  feet  deep  and  three  and  a-half  broad,  moderately  filled 
with  water,  and  laid  on  a  cojnmon  mattrass,  would  afford  the  comforts  derived 
from  the  hydrostatic  bed,  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  latter,  and  very  con- 
venient from  its  portability.  It  would  support  the  whole  trunk,  and  so  prevent 
sores  being  formed  on  the  shoulders.  These  water-cushions  might  be  made  ex« 
tensively  available  in  both  hospital  and  private  practice.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary  to  be  very  careful  how  they  were  used,  after  patients  suffering  from 
contafirious  diseases,  especially  erysipelas.  I  do  not  wish  these  remarks  to  b^ 
considered  as  offering  anything  new  to  the  public.— £«».  Msd,  Gaz. 


QUININE  IN  ENLARGEMENTS  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

There  was  lately,  in  the  service  of  M.  Andral,  at  La  Chariti^  a  caise  which 
illustrated  the  efficacy  of  quinine  in  enlargements  of  the  spleen. 

The  patient  was  a  shoe-maker,  who  was  in  a  poor,  sickly  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  repeated  attacks  of  ague.  The  spleen  had  become  enormously  en- 
gorged ;  and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  view  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  distress 
which  this  occasioned,  that  this  man  had  gone  into  the  hospital  five  months  ago. 

M.  Andral  had  given  a  very  fair  trial  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large  doses 
for  a  length  of  time — from  12  to  30  grains  daily.  But  no  benefit  had  resulted 
from  this  practice. 

Subsequently  the  splenic  region  was  repeatedly  blistered;  but  with  no  better 
effects.  Symptoms  of  ascites  nave  come  on,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  has 
.become  more  and  more  reduced. 

The  inutility  of  the  quinine  in  the  present  case  ougtit  not,  however,  to  prejudice, 
us  too  much  against  its  use  in  similar  cases.  We  have  seen  several  exumplea 
in  which  it  proved  of  decided  efficacy,  in  the  practice  of  M.  Chomel^  at  the 

• 

*  Bibliothek  fuc  Loger,  by  Olto,  M.D. ,  Copenhagen,  1837.— No,  8. 
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HoUlDjm.  In  all,  tfae  disease  of  the  spleen  was  the  resale  of  intermittent  fever. 
The  quinine  must  be  administered  in  large  doses— 10  or  19  grains  dall7«>for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. — Bulletin  General. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  preparations  of  iodine  having  been  tried  in 
the  preceding  cases. 

We  haire  found  the  hydriodate  of  potass,  in  combination  with  quinine,  deoi* 
ded]y  useAil  in  several  instances  of  enlarged  spleen. — Medico-Chvrurg.  Rev. 

UTILITY  OF  ERGOT  OP  RYE  I*  PARALYTIC  APPECTI0N8.    * 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  modue  operandi  of  this  remedy  in  tardy 
parturition,  amenorrhcea,  &c.,  is  by  its  stimulant  influence  on  the  lower  extre- 
mity-of  the  spinal-marrow.  Hence  some  physicians  have  been  led  to  try  the 
use  of  it  in  some  case  of  parapl^ia;  and,  according  to  their  reports,  decided 
benefit  has  been  thus  obtained.  It  seems  to  have  no  influence  in  hemiplegia/ 
the  seat  of  that  more  unfavourable  species  of  palsy  being  either  in  the  brain 
itself,  or  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  medulla. 

The  Ergot  has  been  employed  with  marked  benefit  in  that  formi  o{ paraplegia^ 
to  which  infants  during  dentition  and  young  children  are  subject 

Adults  too  have  derived  eaual  benefit  from  its  use.  Thus  M.  Ducros  of  Mar^ 
seilles  mentions  the  case  or  a  sailor  who,  by  falling  from  the  rigging  of  his 
ship,  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs  completelv.  Moxas,  and  other  means,  had 
been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  Professor  Delpech ;  and  nothing  seemed  to  do  an v 
good  but  the  Ergot  of  Rve,  under  the  administration  of  which  lie  quite  recovered. 

The  usual  dose,  which  it  is  proper  to*commence  with,  is  six  or  seven  p^rains ; 
this  should  be  raised  gradually  to  thirty  or  forty  grains,  or  until  the  patient  be- 
gins to  feel  prickings,  and  a  sense  of  formication  in  the  limbs,  somewhat. similar 
to  what  are  produced  by  the  use  of  the  nux  vomica. 

An  excellent  adjuvant  of  its  remedial  virtues  is  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a 
turpentine  enema. 

Whenever  we  administer  the  Ergot  of  Rye  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  e^lic  influence  of  the  agent  on  the  system,  by  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  a  generous  animal  diet,  &;c.  £c.  M*  Ducros  mentions  a  case  in 
which  sloughing  of  the  heel  supervened ;  by  proper  means,  however,  both  the 
gangrene  and  the  paralysis  were  cured.— Zia  Langette  Fran^aise, — Med.'Chir,  Rev» 


PROTO-IODURET  OF  IRON  IN  SYPHILIS. 

This  chalybeate  has  been,  of  late,  employed  with  very  decided  advantage, 
internally  as  well  as  externally,  in  the  treatment  of  old  syphilitic  cases,  more 
especially  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  or  lymphatic  constitution.  It  may  be  use- 
fully combined  with  bitters,  anti-scorbutics,  &c.  in  the  dose  of  from  six  to  forty 
grains  daily. 

As  an  external  remedy  it  may  be  employed  as  a  lotion  or  injection. 

The  proto-ioduret  of  iron  is  obtained  by  heatin?  together  about  fifty  parts  of 
iodine,  and  fifteen  parts  of  iron  filings,  with  a  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water ; 
the  liquor  acquires  a  greenish  colour.  It  is  to  be  filtered,  and  quickly  evaporated 
to  dryness,  protecting  it  all  the  while  as  much  as  possible  from  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air. 

The  salt  is  to  be  kept  in  a  firmly  corked  phial. — Eevue  MedieaU. — Med^Ch,  Rev, 


CASES  OF  INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS,  WITH  REMARKS. 

BT  THOMAS   RADVOBD, 
Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Lying-in  Hospital,  Ac 

This  is  a  valuable  practical  paper.  The  author  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  sobject,^-examines  candidly  the  various  opinions  of  preceding  writers 
as  to  die  causes,  nature,  and  treatment  of  the  affection, — and  renders  ^ooa  reasons 
for  his  own.  We  can  only  find  room  for  a  few  extracts  relating  to  diis  latter  part 
of  the  inquiry. 
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Causes  of  Inversion,  "This  accident  has  been  attributed  to  causes  purely 
mechanical,  the  uterus  being  unresisting,  and  passively  obedient  to  their  influ- 
ence. The  practice  of  pulling  too  early  and  violently  at  the  funis,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  child,  before  the  uterus  has  contracted,  so  as  to  detach  and  expel  the 
placenta,  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  cause  of  inversion;  but  we  know 
that  the  accident  happens  before  any  force  has  been  applied  to  the  funis.  .  •  . 
It  has  occurred  when  the  patient  had  been  delirered  of  a  dead  child,  the  funis  so 
putrid  as  to  break  with  a  very  slight  effort.  It  has  been  found  before  the  cord  was 
separated,  and  the  child  given  to  the  nurse.  In  the  practice  of  Ruysch,  this  cir- 
cumstance took  place  after  he  had  extracted  a  dead  child,  &c.  These  circumstances 
show  that  there  is  a  power  inherent  in  the  uterus  to  become  inverted.  The  pulling 
of  the  funis  is  so  common  a  practice  amongst  our  midwives,  and  done  without  the 
least  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  uterus,  that,  if  it  was  so  frequent  a  cause 
as  is  usually  stated,  inversion,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  rare,  would  be  the 
most  common  accident  in  midwifery.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  a  short 
funis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  inversion ;  whilst  others  think,  in  order  to  act,  it  must 
be  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  placenta,  and  that  this  mass  must  be  attached  to 
the  fundus  uteri.  Now,  it  is  evident,  if  brevity  of  the  cord  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing so  serious  an  accident,  these  peculiarities  will  greatly  add  to  its  influence. 
But,  amongst  the  published  cases  of  inversion,  there  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
but  one  where  this  shortness  existed.  It  often  occurs  without  diminished  length 
in  the  cord ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  children  are  frequently  born  where  it  is  very 
short,  and  yet  no  such  event  happens.  The  funis  has  been  ruptured,  and  the 
placenta  disrupted,  and  yet  the  uterus  was  not  inverted. 

"  In  order  that  the  causes  which  have  been  now  alluded  to  could  operate  effec- 
tually to  produce  inversion,  there  must  be  such  condition  of  the  uterus  present  that 
it  becomes  tacitly  obedient  to  their  influence.  Most  systematic  writers,  as  also 
others,  have  supposed  such  to  be  the  case.  They  have  said  that  the  uterus,  pre- 
vious to  inversion,  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  relaxation,  exhaustion,  or  collapse,  and 
that  it  offers  no  resistance  to  any  force  applied  by  the  funis.  These  opinions  are 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  writer. 

"It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  uterine  pain,  diminution  of  bulk,  firm  resist- 
ing feel,  sudden  formation,  and  rapid  protrusion,  warrant  him  in  the  deduction 
that  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus,  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  collapse  or 
relaxation^  are  really  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement  and  action.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  os  uteri :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  soft  and  yielding,  as  we  find 
that  it  offers  no  resistance  to  the  coming  down  of  the  tumour,  whose  protrusion  is 
forcible  and  rapid.  If  these  statements  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  fundus  and 
OS  uteri  are  in  directly  opposite  conditions:  the  former  is  in  a  state  of  violent  con- 
traction, the  latter  in  a  state  of  relaxation ;  and  that  this  relative  difference  in  these 
two  parts  of  the  organ  is  indispensably  necessary  to  exist  where  inversion  occurs. 

"  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  concluded  that  quick  labour,  whether 
natural  or  artificial, — a  disturbance  of  this  process  in  any  of  its  stages,  or  any  of 
those  circumstances  which  produce  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus,  are,  singly 
or  combined,  the  causes  of  inversion. 

Treatment,  **  When  the  uterus  is  inverted  only  in  a  slight  degree,  the  reduc- 
tion may  be  accomplished  with  great  ease,  and  the  attempt  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  it  is  discovered.  As  the  fundus  uteri  has  not,  or  only  slightly,  passed  through 
the  OS,  the  placenta  cannot  wholly  protrude  through  this  orifice;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  fundus  should  be  returned  before  the  placenta  is  separated.  For,  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  detach  the  placenta,  the  operation  must  be  slow,  uncertain, 
and  incomplete,  aud  the  danger  of  hemorrhage  incurred,  or  a  greater  degree  of 
inversion  produced.  When  the  hand  is  introduced  through  the  os  uteri,  the  fingers 
should  be  slightly  bent,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  crutch,  to  carry  up  the  fundus, 
which  sometimes  rapidly  springs  up.  The  placenta  is  now  to  be  separated,  and 
the  hand  retained  until  the  uterus  contracts. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  this  accident,  [great  inversion,]  the  great  object  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  view  is  to  attempt  the  reinversion  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
occurrence.  But  in  general  the  placenta  adheres  to  the  inverted  organ,  and  the 
question  is  whether  it  should  be  separated  or  not  before  or  after  the  reduction.    It 
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it  aa  important  point  to  settle,  espeeialiy  as  there  is  sach  a  difierenoe  o£  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  ...  The  dread  of  hemorrhage  is  the  reason  assigned  why 
the  placenta  should  not  be  first  detached,  but  the  writer  trusts  that  the  cases  he 
has  adduced,  and  the  references  he  has  made,  are  sufficient  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. In  no  ease  has  this  dreaded  effect  been  induced,  or  even  aggrayated,  by  a 
eompleie  separation  of  the  placenta.  The  uterine  vessels  are  as  effectaally  con- 
stricted under  this  accident  as  when  the  or^  is  in  its  aatural  situation,  if  the 
placenta  be  entirely  detached ;  and  flooding  is  produced  here,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  ordinary  cases,  by  a  partial  separation  or  disruption.  As  the  greatest 
disadvantage  arises  from  failing  in  our  first  attempt,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that 
ervery  imp^iment  should  be  removed,  so  that  we  can  proceed  with  the  greatest 
chance  of  success.  By  delay,  the  organ  becomes  less  fit  to  bear  the  operation^ 
not  only  fiom  the  increased  size  of  the  fundus  and  tho  contraction  of  the  os,  but 
also  from  the  increased  sensibility  and  irritability  which  it  has  acquired,  even  pre* 
vionsly  to  its  becoming  actually  inflamed.  The  attached  placenta  must  increase 
'  the  obstacle,  because  the  fundus  cannot  be  so  freely  and  sufficiently  compressed. 
The  result  of  free  manipulation  would  lead  to  partial  detachment  and  disruption, 
and  consequently  to  flooding.    By  detaching  the  placenta,- great  advantages  are 

fained ;  the  bulk  of  the  part  is  diminished,  the  operator  is  enabled  further  to  re- 
uce  the  size  of  the  fundus  itself  by  compression;  and  he  has  more  freedom  to 
judge  of  the  changes  he  has  effected.  •  •  • 

**  When  the  placenta  is  detached,  our  next  object  should  be  to  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  the  general  bulk  of  the  tumour,  by  compressing  it.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  C.  White  for  this  method.  The  plan  recommended  by  some  writer,  to  push 
the  fundus  directly  upwards,  should  not  be  adopted.  There  are  strong  reasons 
to  think  that  the  fundus  is,  after  the  os  uteri,  the  most  irritable  part  of  this  organ. 
When  the  accident  has  existed  a  short  time,  pressure  upon  this  portion  induces 
pain,  bearing  down,  and  hemorrhage ;  but  the  body  may  be  taken  hold  of,  and 
compressed.  If  we  could  press  the  fundus  upwards,  and  thereby  dimple  it  within 
itself,  we  should  find  ourselves  opposed  by  a  double  inflexion ;  for  the  body  would 
be  grasped  by  the  os  uteri,  and  the  fundus  would  be  within  the  body.  It  is  obvious 
that  our  force  should  be  directed  so  as  to  act  upon  the  angle  of  inflexion,  or  where 
it  turns  into  itself. 

''  It  will  be  found  that  the  tumour  will  freely  pass  through  the  os  externum,  and, 
as  only  one  hand  can  be  admitted  into  the  vagina,  the  chief  compression  should 
be  effected  whilst  it  lies  externally.  And,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  descends 
along  with  the  uterus,  no  real  effect  can  be  produced  until  it  is  made  tense  by  car* 
rying  this  orsan  upwards.  When  it  arrives  at  this  point,  resistance  is  met  with; 
but,  by  keeping  a  steady  pressure  upwards,  the  inflected  portion  of  the  cervix 
then  yields,  and  it  gradually  recedes,  followed  by  the  hand  of  the  operator  until 
the  reduction  is  completed." — Dublin  Jour, 
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to  be  a  review  of  the  paper  published  in  the  8th  No.,  Vol.  ii.,  of  the  Seled  Medi- 
eal  Library,  &e.  Having  had  an  opportunity,  through  a  copy  sent,  of  its  perusal, 
we  shall  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for  a  time,  whilst  noticing  this  ex- 
traordinary production.  A  fly  sheet  at  the  beginning  informs  us,  that  some  errors 
in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  and  words  have  been  permitted  to  pass  without 
correction,  in  order  to  save  the  time  requisite  for  remodelling  the  review. 
Whether  it  was  the  reviewer's  time  which  was  the  important  consideration  in 
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this  matter  of  a  correct  impression,  or  an  eager  desire  not  to  delay  to  the  commn* 
nity  the  benefit  of  his  labours*  is  not  stated  with  the  precision  that  we  could  wish. 
The  reviewer  having  withheld  his  name,  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  person,  will 
therefore  give  others  some  right  to  assert  for  themselves,  what  he  has  claimed 
in  his  own  case :  to  wit,  not  to  doubt  good  intentions,  but  simply  to  advance 
the  charge  of  want  of  skill,  discretion,  or  information.*  We  also  declare,  like 
him,  that  we  do  not  impugn  his  motives  in,  or  question  the  sincerity  of,  his  re- 
gard for  Dr.  Physick,  bat  that  our  business  is  with  the  review,  which  its  author 
admite  to  be  *^a  hastily  written  production,'' j-  a  feature  too  evident  to  require 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  fact. 

A  remarkable  omission  in  this  pretended  analysis  of  Dr.  Horner's  Notice  of  Dr. 
Physick  is,  that  the  writer,  though  calling  it  a  Review^  has  not  even  stated 
whether  the  "  Necrological  Notice"  is  professedly  a  commendatory  one  or  a 
deliberate  libel  on  the  subject  of  it.  His  readers,  however,  are  left  ^o  infer  the 
latter  by  these  sentences  1%  "  "^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  many  instances  afforded  by  the 
biographer  throughout  his  notice  of  his  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  charge  reposed 
in  his  hands."$  **  There  seems  to  have  been  a  determination  not  to  present 
he  brightest  side  of  a  character,  which  had  always  been  sustained  throught 
the  severest  ordeal."  Nor  has  the  reviewer  informed  us  that  there  is  a  single 
laudatory  paragraph  in  the  Necrological  Notjce,  so  that  readers  of  the  review 
who  had  not  seen  the  notice  itself,  would  infer  that  Dr.  Horner,  after  living 
in  known  harmony  with  Dr.  Physick,  and  with  unqualified  open  admiration  of 
his  character  and  professional  bearing  for  nearly  thirty  years,  had  all  at  once, 
and  on  an  occasion  calling  specifically  for  the  marked  expression  of  his  esteem, 
been  so  clouded  in  his  affections  and  understanding,  as  not  to  know,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  what  was  due  to  his  own  consistency,  and  to  his  deference  for 
that  truly  great  man.  The  reviewer  has,  also,  adroitly  thrown  the  Notice  wholly 
into  a  libellous  form,  by  selecting  from  it  passages  which,  in  their  original  posi- 
tion, were  sufficiently  explained  by  their  context,  but  which  have  been  perverted 
entirely  by  insulation,  and  by  the  morbid  interpretation  which  he  puts  on  them. 
And  to  make  this  libel  of  his  own  creation  more  effective,  he  furnishes  in  his 
own  language  a  summary  or  synopsis  of  it,  at  page  twenty  one,,  which  exhibits 
a  most  remarkable  strain  of*  perverted  imagination,  and  series  of  arbitrary  con- 
clusions. 

After  this  expositien  of  the  general  tendencies  of  the  review,  we  shall  now  take 
it  up  more  in  detail ;  and  proceed  to  show  that,  with  the  use  of  Johnson  or  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary— <;onsultatitm  with  a  discreet  medieal  ioan,  «nd  that  indispen- 
sable aid  "Time,'?  of  which  the  reviewer  was  deprived  for  the  mature  reading 
of  the  Notice,  and  to  make  his  reflections  thereen — we  shall  proceed,  we  repeat, 
to  show  that  his  gaze  might  have  become  aceustooMfd  to  the  ^«  brilliantly  incom- 
prehensible" Q  passages  ^f  the  Necrological  Notice.  If  he  hadexamined  it  with 
deliberation,  he  would  have  changed  his  mind  about  its  complexion,  and  concluded 
that  the  discolouration  was  with  himself,  and  not  with  the  author:  Or  he  might 
have  contented  himself  with  the  conclusion  he  had  reached,  that  Its  faults  were 
involuntary— the  result  of  want  of  skill ;  and  thus  charitably  undeserving  of  the 
time,  which  appears  to  be  much  occupied,  and  we  hope  to  a  more  valuable 
purpose  than  in  ^vriting  such  reviews. 
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-IfibegiDMDg  with-tlM  u  incoffipnhewiblss,''  we  may  ttaU-4hai.tlM  life  4>r4hft 
Aathor  of  the  Necrological  Notice  has  been  spent  in  a  teihnical  routine,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  a  sedulous  examination  of  facts,  has  precluded  all  aim  at 
brilliancy.  But  whilst  we  speak  to  the  charge  of  incomprehensible,  we  would 
disclaim  for  the  author  the  prefix  brilliant,  in  whateyer  sense  it  was  used  by  the 
reTlewer,  unless  in  that  of  lucu9  a  non  luetndo. 

The  first  of  the  **  incomprehensibles'^  for  which  a  meaning  is  solicited,  is  the 
title,  Necrological  Notice.  Our  friend,  Noah  Webster,  defines  Necrological  as 
pertaining  to,  or  giving  an  account  of  the  dead  ;  and  as  his  Dictionary  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  halls  of  Philosophy ;  the  term  is  not  very  far  fetched,  it  may  be  found 
even  in  the  primary  schools.  But  in  regard  to  its  currency  we  may  state,  that  it 
is  the  practice  of  literary  and  scientific  bodies  on  the  death  of  a  member,  to  re- 
quest from  some  one  of  their  number  a  **  Necrological  Notice"  of  ^e  deceased. 
This  notice  may  be  written  and  merely  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the  Society, 
or  it  may  be  the  subject  of  an  oration :  it  remains  with  the  society  to  determine 
on  either  course.  On  the  demise  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wistar,  his  friend,  the 
Abbe  Correa,  handed  in  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  a  French  compo- 
sition, styled  by  him  "  Note  NeeroJogiqtU*^  which  is  remarkable  for  its  graphic 
delineation  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  for  the  refiecting  powers  of  the  author. 

The  second  ^*  incomprehensible"  is  the  term  "  sardonic  smile,"  which  accord- 
ing to  the  reviewer  means  a  forud^  innneere  one ;  but  sardonic  being  derived 
from  the  herb  sardonia,  our  friend,  Noah  Webster,  has  very  properly  defined  it  to 
be  convulsive-involuntary  laughter ;  the  convulsive  motions  of  the  lips  and  cheeks 
resembling  such  as  are  produced  by  the  use  of  that  herb.  In  regard  to  the 
general  currency  of  this  term :  there  is  certainly  none  more  fully  authorized  by 
medical  and  literary  use,  or  of  which  a  more  novel  conception  could  be  insti- 
tuted than  that  it  meant  its  opposite— a  y^ee<^,  insincere  smile.  We  would  recom- 
mend our  reviewer  to  the  French  Academy :  his  invention  of  so  remarkable  a 
novelty,  deserves  the  patient  discussion  which  that  learned  body  extends  to  new 
words,  and  to  new  meanings  especially  such  as  contradict  old  ones.  We  hope, 
with  all  due  respect,  that  this  philological  effort  is  the  result  of  mature  leflec* 
tion,  and  not  a  chance  production  of  haste. 

Other  **  incomprehensibles"  are  the  dogmatic  points  of  theology,  to.  An  at^ 
tempt  at  a  full  solution  of  this  part  of  the  enigma  might  make  confusion  worse 
confounded :  we  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  say,  that  as  the  Dictionary  is  still  a 
useful  book  we  reply  in  its  sense,  that  dogma  means  an  established  or  a  re« 
ceived  principle,  a  doctrine  or  creed.  Dogmatic  theology  includes  not  only  the 
simple  and  elementary  religious  truths;  but  also  the  doctrines  and  opinions 
held  at  various  times  by  Christian  churches.  Not  to  fatigue  the  reviewer,  we 
would  content  ourselves  with  referring  him  on  this  subject  to  Muenscher's  £le« 
ments  of  Dogmatic  History. 

Other  criminations  will  now  be  examined  of  the  >'  Necrological  Notice^**  that 
obscure,  unusual,  and  offensive  term,  which  has  every  where  in  the  review  the 
inverted  commas  affixed  to  it,  as  if  to  show  its  suspicious  character,  like  the  word 
Poison,  written  by  the  apothecary  on  a  bottle  of  family  medicine,  to  admonish 
that  none  but  the  initiated  ought  to  dispense  it. 

The  Necrologist  has  scandalized  the  Reviewer,  by  mentioning  among  the  ud» 
questionably  fine  points  of  Dr.  Physick's  person,  that  his  ear  was  not  one  of 
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them.  At  to  hit  foot,  we.  incline  to  think  that  there  was  a  real  mistake  rk  Dc. 
Horner's  notice  of  it,  owingf  to  this  memher  being  eommonly  well,  and  loosel^r 
covered.  BiU*  how  are  we  to  meet  such  sensibilities  ?  The  son-in-law  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  farnished  a  long  acooont  of  that  celebrated  writer's  lame  foot, 
which  was  the  result  of  disease.  Lord  Byron's  acknowledged  admirers  have 
done  the  same  for  his  lame  foot,  which  was  congenitally  so,  and  which  they 
state  he  was  very  sensitive  abont,  and  particularly  careful,  when  seated,  to 
place  behind  the  other.  John  Hunter,  the  surgeon,  had  a  stiff  thumb.  Now,  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Physick,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  cared  about  his  ears,  though 
the  fashion  in  which  he  wore  his  hair  concealed  them ;  and  we  believe  that  if  he 
had  met  with  persons  who  felt  uneasiness  about  the  shape  of  their  ears,  he 
would  at  once  have  said :  '*  Look  at  mine ;  they  have  executed  their  office  for  me, 
which  is  all  I  require  of  them."  He  was  certainly  in  the  habit  of  assuaging 
the  distress  of  his  patients  by  alluding  humorously  or  otherwise  to  his  own 
infirmities,  to  show  that  the  former  were  not  solitary  in  their  afflictions.  In  lee- 
taring  on  Anatomy,  he  showed,  with  great  good  humour,  and  to  the  amusetnent 
of  a  class  of  four  hundred  students,  the  command  which  he  had  over  the  cuta- 
neous mascle  of  the  neck;  a  control  not  held  by  one  in  a  hundred. 

A  description  of  personal  peculiarities  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  objects  of 
a  biographical  notice,  and  does  not  imply  any  want  of  regard  for  the  object  of 
it.  The  examples  to  this  effect  are  too  numerous  to  be  denied.  The  most  re- 
nowned of  modem  naturalists,  the  Baron  Cuvier,  and  who  was  so  often  selected 
to  deliver  commemorative  eulogies  on  departed  worth,  in  a  notice  before  the 
French  Institute  of  the  philosopher  Count  Rumford,  was  not  only  thus  minute ; 
but  he  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  deceased  Count  was  his 
being  so  economical  of  the  materials,  and  also  of  the  powere  of  digestion^ 
that  he  ate  no  meats  but  such  as  were  roasted.  Here  then  are  two  great  men : 
one  regulated  by,  and  another  commemorating,  what  appeara  to  be  a  nursery 
trifle,  unless  its  value  be  tried  by  the  proper  scale.  We  may  ask  the  reviewer, 
what  apology  has  he  to  offer  for  his  want  of  candour,  in  separating  from  a 
long  paragraph  of  laudatory  matter*  the  only  phrases  which  could  be  rendered 
a  doubtful  praise  by  such  separation,  and  presenting  them  as  an  embodying  of 
tiie  sentiments  of  the  Author  of  the  Notice  t 

Equal  injustice  is  done  in  the  reference  to  Dr.  Physick's  known  fondness  for 
practical  mechanics.  The  statement  of  the  boyish  exercise  of,  and  of  the  predi- 
lection for  them,  through  life,  is  by  the  reviewer  asserted  to  mean,  that  Dr.  Hor- 
ner informs  his  readers  that  Dr.  Physick  was  by  inclination  a  shoemaker  or 
a  silversmith ;  and  this  sapient  inference  is  reached  in  the  midst  of  page  aAer 
page  in  the  Necrological  Notice,  in  which  are  e^chibited  Dr.  Physick's  extra- 
ordinary qualifications  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  his  signal  contribu- 
tions to  it.  So  far  from  his  mechanical  turn  derogating  from  the  just  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most  feli- 
thXoxjM  features  in  his  character  of  surgeon ;  and  that,  through  its  astonishing 
finrtUity  of  invention  and  of  application,  he  made  cures  where  every  one  else  failed. 
The  allusion  to  the  Doctor's-  mechanical  turn  accounts  for  a  great  deal  in  his 
professional  life,  and  the  value  of  the  statement  in  the  Neorologioal  Notioe  is  to 
be  mciasored  by  that  scale. 
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The  mind  of  the  reviewer  seems  to  be  singalarly  nnfaraished  with  parallel 
iaetances  in  history,  on  all  of  the  points  of  character  in  Dr.  Physick  to  which' 
the  author  has  alluded.  With  more  information,  it  would  have  occurred  to  him 
that  John  Hunter  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker ;  that  David  Rittenhonse 
worked  in  the  fields  with  plough  and  hoe  on  his  father's  farm,  and  when  ahoy 
made  a  wooden  clock;  that  James  Ferguson  attended  to  sheep  in  the  field 
when  a  boy,  and  also  constructed  a  wooden  clock.  Thus,  when  we  read  of  the 
first  being  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise  on  Inflammation — the  second 
the  maker  of  Orreries,  the  observer  and  calculator  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  in 
1769,  which  will  give  him  celebrity  to  the  end  of  time — ^and  the  thifd,  author 
of  the  Astronomical  Tables,  &c. ;  in  the  estimate  of  these  three  great  men  we 
always  look  on  their  youthful  acts  as  the  germinations  and  subsequent  aids  of  their 
genius.  We  will  make  a  still  larger  vindication  of  the  claims  of  mechanical  talent 
to  respect  at  whatever  age  it  is  displayed.  A  survey  of  our  city  at  present  shows* 
that  there  are  no  more  copious  streams  of  honour  and  wealth  than  those  derived 
from  mechanical  work.  It  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  we  have  seen  a 
notice  of  a  second  locomotive  being  ordered,  and  on  its  passage  to  Austria* 
The  fabric  of  the  youngest  of  nations  going  to  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  arts 
and  eivilization !  fiut  still  farther :  mechanical  suggestions  and  combinations  so 
largely  and  frequently  occupy  the  human  mind,  that  in  some  systems  of  phi- 
losophy their  origin  has  been  referred  to  a  special  faculty.  In  fine,  the  reviewer, 
by  determine tely  making  strange  of  every  thing,  exhibits  so  clearly  the  excesst 
of  writing  over  reading,  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  his  own  mental  horizon^ 
to  be  the  limits  within  which  he  took  the  materials  to  furnish  his  pages. 

The  reviewer  appears  also  to  be  in  great  dudgeon  at  the  account  of  the  inters 
view  between  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  and  his  pupil  young  Physick;  but  w& 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  manner  and  degree  of  criminality  of  the  account — 
whether  it  wss  the  effect  the  ideas  of  it  created  on  the  vision  and  olfactories 
of  the  reviewer,  or  whether  it  was  the  incongruity  of  a  great  surgeon  and  anai 
tomist  directing  his  pupil  to  follow  in  the  steps  by  which  he  himself  had  been 
led  to  the  highest  elevation  of  medical  science.  His  wrath  explodes  more  dis-i 
tinctly  in  the  same  paragraph,  when  alluding  to  the  Essay  Dt  Jpopiexia^  because 
it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  Dr.  Physick  himself  put  it  into  its  Latin  dress« 
In  regard  to  this  essay  no  one  acquainted  with  Dr.  Physick*s  qualifications  for 
medical  investigation  will  think,  upon  reading  it,  that  he  put  them  to  the  test, 
on  the  occasion,  or  made  it  an  elaborate  effort ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Necrologist  to  excite  a  doubt  of  his  writing  it  in 
Latin,  but  merely  to  stale  that  if  a  question  should  arise  on  the  subject,  he  had 
no  positive  testimony  to  bear  on  the  inquiry.  To  any  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  graduation  in  the  Edinburgh  school,  a  question  of  this  nature 
would  excite  no  surprise.  The  honourable  allusion  in  the  Neeroiogical  Notice* 
to  Dr.  Physick's  classical  acquirements,  and  to  his  classical  predilections  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  if  it  had  been  considered,  as  it  obviously  was,  the  fair  con^ 
text  for  a  reviewer  to  judge  by,  would  have  saved  the  declaration  now  distinctly 
made ;  that  Dr.  Physick  could,  it  is  believed,  at  all  periods  of  his  professional 
life  have  written  a  Latin  essay  in  a  chaste,  elegant,  and  scholar-like  manner. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Doctor's  outfit  have  also  excited  ^he  sensibiliu^  of 
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ihe  rerieWer ;  «nd  firoiA  the  diffiealfy  of  their  iDterpretation  sure  amoog  the  **  ia- 
eomprebensibleSL'?  The  Doctor  had  so  little  reeerre  on  this  subject  himself,  ftod 
eoosidered  it  so  great  a  lesson  of  indastiy,  that  there  are  probably  handreds  of 
young  physicians  whose  despondency  he  has  attempted  to  relieve,  by  telling 
Jocularly  how  he  himself  started.  Industry,  perseverance;  was  his  saying  to  all ; 
and  as  to  the  smalhiess  of  a  man's  beginning,  the  less  it  was  the  more  it  excited 
his  admiration  at  Success. 

Dr.  Homer*  informs  his  readers  that  Dr.  Physick  was  particularly  intolerant 
of  opposition  and  of  disingenuoosness  on  the  part  of  a  patient.  The  text  stands 
in  that  relation,  followed  by  some  iUustrstive  occurrences.  But  the  reviewer 
has  detached  the  first  idea  from  the  second,  and  given  the  following  interpreta- 
tion, <<  Yon  (Dr.  Physick)  are  very  irritable  and  intolerant  of  opposition ;  even 
the  legitimate  exhibition  of  maternal  solicitude  will  cause  ah  outbreaking  of 
your  temper."  This  fabrication  of  words  and  sentiments  by  the  reviewer  is 
passed  off  as  the  purport  of  the  narrative  of  an-  author  who  has  declared,  that 
Dr.  Ph3rsick  discharged  most  conscientiously  his  duties  to  patients,  and  watched 
them  with  a  vigitaece  and  anxiety  which  never  remitted  till  their  fate  was 
ascertained,  and  that  he  was  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  surgeon  thai  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  What,  Mr.  Reviewer,  has  become  of  those  sentiments 
of  justice  and  moderation  professed  so  repeatedly  in  your  production  1  We 
will,  however,  for  your  special  satisfaction,  give  a  key  to  the  phrase  which  has 
excited  you  so  much.  It  is  well  known  to  medical  men  that  firmness  and  decision 
aie'the  characteristics  of  a  high  order  of  medical  genius ;  and  that  a  physician,  thus 
endowed,  feeling  the  great  responsibility  devolving  upon  him,  in  dangerous  cases, 
must  either  have  his  advice  observed,  or  he  will  not  remain  in  attendance.  He 
considers  the  alternative  indispensable  to  his  sense  not  merely  of  dignity  but  of 
duty.  Now  Dr.  Physick  came  up  precisely  to  these  conditions ;  and  no  one,  we 
believe,  in  latter  years  expected  him  to  attend  on  any  other  terms,  so  fully  was 
this  principle  settled  by  his  acts,  as  well  as  by  the  approbation  of  his  profession. 
This  is  precisely  the  intolerance  exhibited  in  the  little  illustrative  anecdotes  in- 
troduced by  the  author  of  the  Notice. 

The  opposite  of  this  dignified  course  we  shall  give  in  another  anecdote.  A 
courtly  doctor,  when  attending  one'of  the  princesses,  was  asked  by  George  III. 
if  he  did  not  think  a  little  ice  might  benefit  her.  •«  Your  majesty  is  right,"  was 
the  reply,  "  I  shall  order  some  forthwith."  "  But  perhaps  it  might  be  too  cold," 
added  the  kind  monarch.  "  Perhaps  your  majesty  is  right  again ;  therefore  her 
royal  highness  had  better  get  it  tvarmed,^^^ 

A  mere  playful  allusion  to  Dr.  Physick's  notions  of  French  medicine,  is  made 
by  the  reviewer  a  ghost  of  the  first  magnitude,  with  the  following  label  on  his 
forehead  :  "You  (Dr.  Physick)  can  never  have  enlarged  views  of  professional 
subjects,  because  you  are  bitterly  prejudiced  against  a  nation  (France)  [the 
French]  the  most  distinguished  in  the  world  of  science,  and  you  will  take  no 
hint  from  her  [it]."  In  rebuke  of  this  aspersion  of  the  reviewer's  own  inven- 
tion and  language,  he  furnishes  a  letter  which  its  illustrious  owner  did  show 
to  the  author  of  the  Notice,  and  did  on  the  occasion  express  his  pleasure  at ; 
notwithstanding  the  reviewer's  assertion  that  the  author  of  the  "  Necrologieal 
Notice"  was  not  one  of  those  with  whom  Dr.  Physick  conversed  on  the  subject. 

*  P»2;e  22.  f  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience,  page  157. 
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'  FreDoh  medieiiie  had  made  do  strong^  impresMon  in  thU  ootrntiy  prior  to  tha 
jrear  1880 :  it  was  later  eren  before  its  valiie  was  felt  in  Gnat  Brilaiii.  The  alio* 
fliona  to  it  by  the  writers  and  teachers  in  the  latter  coantryy  had  been  generally  een- 
sonoiis  and  disparaging,  the  erident  lesoltof  strong  national  antipathies.  The  same 
sentiments  had  been,. owing  to  onr  descent,  largely  incorporated  with  the  medical 
mind  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  simply  an  historical  fact ;  notorious, 
bat  aceonnted  for  by  the  cireamstanees  of  the  period  of  their  education,  fliat  the 
older  physicians  of  this  coontry  did  not  appreciate  French  authorities  in  medi- 
cine; and  many  do  not  to  this  day.  Dr.  Physick  might,  therefore,  without  any 
dispMBgement  to  his  general  merits,  be  quoted  as  under  the  influence  of  the 
in^ressions  of  early  life  on  this  subject;  notwithstanding  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  reviewer's  visit,  on  which  occasion  he  was  found  surrounded  by  French 
medical  periodicals*  An  incidental  allusion  to  English  nationaUty  is,  also,  a 
snbieet  of  crimination,  though  the  point  is  so  fully  acknowledged  as  to  hare 
been  noticed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  many  occasions  humoronsly 
dramatised,  even  by  their  own  v^riters.  , 

The  grand  assault  upon  the  Necrological  Notice  was  reserved  for  the  discus- 
sion on  Dr.  Physick's  religious  or  theological  views.  It  is  here  that  the  ^*^  brii- 
liantly  incomprehensible*'  shines  in  its  utmost  darkness  of  lustre^  according  to 
the  reviewer ;  and  notwithstanding  his  admission  of  the  impenetrable  ideas  with 
which  Uie  notice  was  thronged,  so  as  to  '*  defy  criticism^"  and  the  consequent 
inconsistency  of  his  reaching  a  conclusion  under  such  an  admitted  chaos,  he 
tells  us  that  the  *'  biographer  (necrologist)  has  charged  our  departed  surgeon 
with  infideUty  of  the  dsrkest  character,  and  at  the  same  time  attacked  religion 
itself."  The  extracts  which  the  reviewer  has  made,  being  limited  to  such  as  suited 
his  postulate,  he  has  left  from  the  middle  of  a  paragraph  the  qualifying  context: 
^*  With  strong  sentin^ents  oipUty^  he  (Dr.  Physick)  was  constantly  in  a  state  of 
anxious  vaeiUaiion  in  regard  to  the  Christian  faith."  He  has  afterv/ards  dressed 
up  in  italics,  '*  he  was  repelled  from  it  by  the  invincible  principles  of  his  own 
mind— It  was  an  incomprehensible  code  to  him,  and  so  it  continued  to  the  last." 
We  now  ask,  does  the  reviewer  mean*  to  say  that  Du  Physick  comprehended  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christisn  faith  1  Does  the  enlightened  reviewer  himself  under- 
stand  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  %  How  a  sacrament  is  effectual  for  the  purpose 
under  which  it  waa  instituted  1  How  the  unequal  lots  of  men  in  regard  to 
health  and  comfort  is  consistent  with  justice  in  the  Almighty?  How  it  is 
likewise  consistent  with  impartiality,  that  it  has  been  his  purpose  from  all 
eternity  to  elect  a  portion  of  the  human  family  out  of  mankind,  and  bring 
them  to  everlasting  salvation  1  Or  does  he  comprehend  any  other  of  those  august 
principles,  which  are  intended  to  define  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator,  and 
require  faith  to  make  them  be  received.  Nothing  was  8uid  of  Dr.  Pbysick's 
IimI  reception  or  rejection  of  Christian  doctrine,  simply  as  a  matter  of  faith. 
The  highly  estimable  and  learned  clergyman  who  attended  his  last  momenta 
could  give  the  best  testimony  on  this  subject,  and  declare  to  what  octant  his  tor* 
menting  doubts  were  solved.  The  evidence  of  his  relation  is  certainly  to  be  relied 
upon  for  the  period  indicated ;  and  if  applicable  at  the  moment  of  his  death, 
shows  that  his  difficulties  were  all  removed.  This  consummation  we  have  reason 
to  believe  has  been  withheld,  in  the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  from  some 
of  the  most  pious  men  that  ever  lived,  but  who,  in  the  estimation  of  our  reviewer, 
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ought  to  be  stigmatized  with  the  opprobrioas  tenn  of  Infidel^  because  a  celestial 
grace,  the  absolute  and  free  gift  of  the  divinity,  has  been  withheld  from  them. 
We  refer  this  topic,  however,  to  the  theologians.  The  facts  are  notorious,  that  Dr. 
Physick's  mind,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety ; 
that  he  talked  with  every  body  capable  of  instructing  or  comforting  him  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  that  he  underwent  trials  from  which  the  Saints  themselves 
have  not  been  exempted.  The  principal  object  of  the  author  of  the  Notice  was, 
evidently,  not  to  bring  out  things  hidden  in  a  corner,  but  by  displaying  such  as 
were  well  known,  to  elucidate  them  by  the  lights  of  the  original  faculties,  and  of 
the  acquired  habits  of  a  great  man.  -  Precisely  the  same  course  of  trial  and  uncer« 
tainty  is  so  common  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  nothing  but  the 
susceptible  imagination  of  the  reviewer  could  have  extracted  from  it  the  mo- 
mentous consequences  of  infidelity,  and  an  attack  upon  religion,  more  fearful 
than  that  of  Paine  or  Hume.  We  would  say :  Compose  yourself,  Mr.  Reviewer; 
the  fair  fabric  of  Christianity,  which,  when  its  foundations  on  earth  were  yet 
imperfectly  cemented,  bore  without  shock  or  break,  the  secession  and  fierce 
assaults  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  will  stand  without  the  aid  of  the  emineBi  men 
of  any  country.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  Dr.  Physick's  character,  it  is 
of  such'  excellent  composition,  that  it  would  bear  the  misconceptions  of  twenty 
Necrological  Reviewers. 

To  conclude  with  this  part  of  the  Necrological  Notice  and  its  reviewer. — ^A 
mind  less  predetermined  than  his,  on  some  ground  best  known  to  himself,  could, 
according  to  our  understanding,  scarcely  have  adopted  any  other  general  conclu- 
sions,  than  that  a  comprehension  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
one  thing,  and  belief  in  them  another ;  and  that  if  belief  awaits  the  comprehen- 
sion, it  must  be  unavoidably  postponed  during  life.  If  on  the  contrary  the  grace 
of  belief  is  conferred,  any  rational  period  of  life  is  suitable  for  its  profession 
and  active  enjoyment. 

The  allusion  to  the  directions  of  Dr.  Physick  in  regard  to  his  interment,  and 
to  the  feebleness  of  his  last  days,  has  also  excited  the  reviewer  against  the 
remarks  and  explanations  of  the  author  of  the  Notice.  We  could  ask :  since 
when  has  it  become  criminal  to  attribute  irregularities  of  disposition  to  the  lan- 
guor of  illness  and  of  age !  Does  not  the  whole  chapter  of  human  life,  in  every 
age,  point  out  these  consequences  to  great  and  to  small  ?  Does  not  the  sacred 
volume  constantly  speak  of  them?  Does  not  the  pulpit  resound  with  them? 
Can  we  shut  our  understandings  in  any  way  to  them  ?  Is  it  not  a  lesson  to  all 
of  us,  that  even  the  gifted  Physick  yielded  to  these  influences  ?  And  can  any 
one  attach  shame  to  him  for  having  been  bent  by  one  of  the  mostuniversal  laws  of 
his  Creator,  at  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten, — a  period  when,  to  most  men, 
their  strength  is  declared  to  be  but  labour  and  sorrow.  The  writer  of  the  review 
has,  however,  such  a  singular  aptitude  at  discovery,  as  to  have  ascertained  that 
Dr.  Horner  "  attempted  to  affix  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Philip  Syng  Phy- 
sick," by  stating  that  he,  the  deceased,  like  the  rest  of  mortals  for  generations 
since  the  creation,  had  yielded  to  his  destiny.  The  reviewer,  with  his  usual 
candour  in  the  selection  of  sentences,  does  not  however  let  us  know  that  there  is 
one*  in  the  following  words :  **  surely  to  the  intelligent  no  apology  can  be  want*. 
ing  for  the  infirmities  of  age  and  of  illness." 

•  Page  28. 
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-  Bot  an  entire  Tindic^on  of  the'  allBsioa  exists  in  the  eiicarastaiiees  of  that 
period,  which,  with  a  Tery  small  inqarryor  coaeeastoa  of  charitable  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  reviewer,  wonld  have  been  evident  to  him.    • 

Dr.  Physick's  dietiactioB  attended  him  even  in  the  retirement  of  a  sick  cham- 
ber; and  he  paid  the  customary  tax,  in  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  latter  being 
noised  abroad,  and  imperfectly,  we  may  say  injnrionsly,  understood  by  Uie  pub- 
lic, even  at  distant  points  of  this  conn  try.  Two  large  bodies  of  strangers  then 
in  the  city—- the  state  conrention  and  the  medical  classes — participated  more  or 
less  in  the  rnmonrs  of  the  day,  and  of  course  would  convey  their  impressions 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  an  explanation  of  the  feeble  health  of  Dr. 
Physick,  aflforded  an  abundant  apology  for  every  thing  evincive  of  eccentricity 
or  inconsistency.  An  enunciation  therefore  of  the  fact  by  the  author  of  the  No* 
tice,  was  a  vindiealaon  prompted  alike  by  friendship  and  justice,  and  not  an 
aspersion.  It  divulged  nothing  but  what  was  current  in  regard  to  his  state  of 
mind  and  the  disposition  of  his  person,  and  it  afforded  the  best  possible  expla- 
nation of  their  seeming  inconsistency,  with  the  man  of  genius  whom  the  public 
had  respected  so  much.  Any  other  view,  especially  that  suggested  by  the  critic 
OR  whose  animadversions  we  are  now  commenting,  would  have  placed  Dr. 
Physick  in  revolting  contradiction  with  his  own  long  professional  life,  and  have 
made  one  class  of  his  observations  and  inqoiries  in  it  a  cause  for  censure,  in 
place  of  their  being,  as  they  are  commonly  regarded,  one  of  legitimate  boast  and 
honour. 

We  join  cordially  with  the  reviewer  in  deploring  the  absence  of  a  pen  so  able 
as  that  of  Professor  Chapman  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Physick.  His 
admitted  and  distingui^ed  talents  are  both  adequate  and  appropriate  to  the 
taak;  and  we  look  for  its  accomplishment  with  interest  Any  conjectural 
comparisons  of  what  this  performance  would,  or  will  be  with  the  Nd- 
crological  Notice  must  be  unreasonable  and  unnecessary.  The  author  of 
the  latter  only  desires  that  he  may  be  understood  and  correctly  represented. 
If,  however,  the  rules  of  iair  interpretation  be  neglected,  his  abundant  respect 
for  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend.  Dr.  Physick,  will,  we  vouch,  prompt 
him  in  soma  fbm,  to  put  the  author  of  such  pertrersions  and  his  readers 
right.  Of  his  capacity  to  do  the  latter  we  have  some  confidence :  and  would 
therefore  request  of  the  writer  of  the  Brief  Review,  that  both  publications 
may  be  equally  distributed.  For  this  purpose  an  exchange  of  copies—we 
speak  advisedly— may  be  very  properly  made,  without  any  abatement  of  the 
sentiments  of  comity  professed  on  both  sides  of  the  argument.  It  must  cer- 
tainly be  disagreeable  to  the  author  of  the  Necrological  Notice,  to  be  held 
up  to  the  public  as  the  promulgator  of  sentiments  which  he  never  entertained ; 
and  still  more  so  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  last  office  to  a  deceased 
firiend,  especially  after  its  discharge  received  the  approbation  of  gentlemen 
of  discriminating  judgment,  who  heard  it  read,  and  whose  attachment  and  venera- 
turn,  ibr  the  memory  of  Dr.  Physick  had  been  settled  by  yeara  of  probation. 
The  author  of  the  notice  may,  however,  obtain  consolation  from  the  reflection 
Aat'the  strange  misconceptions  of  the  reviewer  being  real,  and  not  affected,  there 
are  possibly  other  minds  susceptible,  more  or  less,  of  the  same  disturbaaeey— 
and  if  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  such.  Dr.  Homer,  we  are  sure,  would 
Uiink  his  time  well  spent  in  dispelling  their  illusions,  and  in  asserting  that 
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his  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  is  unshaken.  He  conceives  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  conservators  of  that  memory ;  and  his  efforts,  however 
imperfect,  will  not  be  wanting  daring  his  natural  life  to  do  justice  to  and  per- 
petuate it  after  his  death;  and  he  believes,  moreover,  that  this  memory,  if 
properly  preserved  now,  will  make  one  of  the  primary  elements  in  the  history 
of  American  Medicine,  when  we  become  old  as  a  nation,  and  a  recurrence  is 
had  to  past  times  for  the  elucidation  of  the  state  of  that  science. 

As  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  review,  we  conceive  its  sentiments 
to  be  precisely  the  deductions  from  what  occurs  every  where  in  the  Ne- 
crological  Notice ;  but,  unhappily,  their  premises  either  did  not  reach  the  eye  of 
the  reviewer  in  preparing  his  **  hastily  written  production,"  or  perhaps  being 
also  among  the  **  brilliantly  incomprehensible"  parts  of  the  notice,  dazzled  his 
gaze  into  obscurity.  A  captious  accusation  of  many  trivial  parts  of  the  Necro-. 
logical  Notice,  must  ba  evident  to  every  one  who  has  read  it  and  the  Review ; 
but  the  intentions  of  the  reviewer  in  these  respects  we  forbear  to  impugn,  as  we 
are  disposed  to  receive  in  good  part  his  declaration  that  he  has  no  disrespectful 
feeling  to  the  author.  Still,  we  must  assert,  that  the  construction  of  every  part 
of  the  review  looks  forced  and  insincere — we  would  say  **  sardonic,"  in  com- 
pliment to  the  reviewer's  new  light  on  the  meaning  of  that  word,  but  that  our 
readers  might  not  understand  us. 


An  Essay  on  Scarlatina.  By  Jambs  Conquest  Gross,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University.    Pp.  48 :  8vo. 

Dr.  Cross,  in  the  essay  as  above  entitled,  begins  by  criticising,  as  we  think 
justly,  the  injudicious  division  of  scarlet  fever  into  three  species,  viz :  scarlatina 
simplex,  ahginosa,  and  maligna;  and  the  common  oversight  in  not  making  a 
proper  distinction  between  the  primary  and  fundamental  lesion  of  which  scar- 
latina consists,  and  the  secondary  lesions,  which  convert  it  from  a  simple  into  a 
complex  affection.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to  take  note 
of  the  secondary  lesions  than  to  say  wherein  the  primary  one  consists.  This 
latter,  according  to  the  author  of  the  essay,  is  cutaneous  inflammation.  With 
deference,  we  think  this  is  rather  a  prominent  symptom,  a  troublesome  effect, 
than  a  primary  cause.  In  holding  this  opinion,  one  need  not  contend  for  the 
anginose  affection  being  the  essential  lesion ; — a  position  which  Dr.  Cross  com- 
bats, to  our  mind,  successfully.  But  although  a  morbid  state  of  the  fauces  and 
tonsils  is  not  a  primary  element,  it  may  be  regardedas  commonly  a  part,  or  one  o 
the  first  effects  of  the  primary  irritation,  which  last  we  believe  to  be  in  the  gastric 
and  mucous  membrane,  in  the  more  distinct  variety,  and  in  the  tracheo-bronchial 
mucous  membranes,  in  that  of  a  more  complicated  and  aggravated  one.  As  in 
every  membranous  disease,  so  in  scarlatina,  the  irritation  may  be  transferred  to 
the  brain ;  or,  to  speak  less  equivocally,  act  at  once  with  such  power  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  at  large,  as  to  oppress  it  beyond  reaction  and  recovery : 
and  death  will  ensue  without  our  being  able  to  find  in  the  organs  or  their 
dssues  any  adequate  evidence  of  lesion,  or  of  new  formations,  by  which  we  can 
assign  a  plausible  reason  for  the  fatal  result. 
The  fact  of  the  presence  of  lesion  in  the  respiratory  passages,  and  of  its 
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beidgr  the  [an]  immediate  cause  of  death,  are  dieiinctly  affirmed  in  the  enay, 
and  are  enforced  by  the  evidence  of  various  authors. 

A  brief  critique  might  be  made  on  the  division  of  his  subject,  by  Dr.  Cross* 
He  gives,  under  a  sub-head,  the  **  Appiaiunobs  on  Dissection  ;  and,  subse- 
quently, another  sub-head,  **  Patholoot."  If  pathology  be  that  branch  of 
medicine  which  teaches  us  a  knowledge  of  the  causes,  signs,  seats,  and  effects 
of  diseases,  one  expects  that  morbid  anatomy,  by  which  the  seats  and  some 
effects  of  scarlatina  are  more  distinctly  revealed,  should  come  within  the 
domain  of  pathology.  An  opposite  and  less  venial  error  is  gaining  ground 
among  some  of  our  writers  nearer  home.  It  is,  to  speak  of  the  pathology  of 
the  disease  as  synonymous  with  the  lesion  of  the  organs,  or,  if  the  case  be 
fatal,  of  the  po»t  nwriem  appearances.  This  narrow  and  imperfect  view  has,  we 
fear,  served  to  indispose  many  from  studying  pathology,  and  even  made  them 
look  with  complacency  on  their  attention  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  as  if 
these  were  actually  subjects  in  broad  contrast  with  pathology,  in  place  of  their 
belonging,  as  they  do  essentially,  to  this  highly  important  branch  of  medicine. 

The  several  modes  of  practice  pursued  in  scarlatina  are  pressed  in  succinct 
review  by  the  author  of  the  essay,  under  the  head  of  **  Tbbatment."  Con- 
formably with  the  importance  that  he  more  especially  attaches  to  certain 
pathological  features  of  the  disease,  which  consist  chiefly  in  irritation  and  sub- 
sequent inflammation,  and  morbidly  increased  and  accumulating  secretion  in 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  Dr.  Cross  lauds  the  employment  of  ipecacu- 
anha, used  as  an  emetic  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  searUUina,  The 
generally  alleged  effects  of  vomiting  are  described ;  and  the  cause  of  a  recourse 
to  it,  in  the  diseases  under  notice,  is  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  condition  of 
the  respiratory  passages.  *<  If  they  are  but  slightly  disordered,  it  need  not  be 
frequently  induced ;  but  if  there  is  serious  obstruction,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
use  them  assiduously  and  often."  **  Though  emetics  are  decidedly  useful  in  the 
management  of  secondary  lesions,  they  are  certainly  much  more  efiicacions  in 
preventing  them.  They  effectually  clear  the  air  passages,  secure  the  complete 
arterialization  of  the  blood,  and  thus  prevent  debility  and  the  formation  of  local 
determinations  and  oonges'tioas."  *«The  stage  of  the  disease  should  not  be 
considered  an  argument  against  the  use  of  emetics.  Respiration  may  be  already 
very  much  oppressed,  local  lesions  may  have  already  formed,  and  debility  may 
already  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  yet  we  should  not  be  deterred 
from  their  prompt  and  decided  use."  "  There  is  more  danger  in  too  little  than  in 
too  much  vomiting.  I  have,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  given  as  many  as 
from  four  to  eight  emetics  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  so  far  from  doing  harm, 
I  have  invariably  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  To  my  own 
son,  then  but  eight  months  of  age,  I  gave  no  less  than  nineteen  emetics  in  three 
days  and  a-hal^  with  a  success  which,  under  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
the  case,  I  confess  was  not  anticipated.'' 

Most  physicians  would,  probably,  join  in  the  confession  of  the  author,  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  sentence  which  we  have  quoted ;  and  many  might  be  found 
to  make  the  captious  remark,  that  children  who  could  bear  this  course  of  iterated 
vomiting  were  proof  against  the  most  violent  attacks  of  scarlatina.  With  the 
common,  but  sincere,  delusion  of  discoverers  or  innovators  in  any  way.  Dr. 
Cross  now  regards  "  the  disease  as  in  a  great  measure  divested  of  its  former 
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twfon/'  since  his  **  main  lelianee  has  heen  in  ipecacamha*''  He  says^  '*My  suc^ 
cess,  if  it  has  not  sarpassed,  has  at  least  equalled  that  of  any  other  physician  of 
whom  I  have  read,  or  with  whom  I  am  acquainted."  Specifications  of  his  suc- 
cess, in  numbers,  are  subsequently  g^iven.  Should  the  author  be  called  upon  to 
treat  patients  with  scarlatina,  in  one  or  two  future  visitations  of  the  disease,  hd 
will,  we  fear,  like  so  many  others,  and  we  include  ourselves  among  the  number* 
have  cause  to  modify  not  a  little  this  present  tone  of  confidence. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  Dr.  Cross  gives  a  decided  preference  to  ipecaco* 
anha,  over  the  other  two  emetic  medicinoB  which  he  mentions,  viz:  tartar 
emetic  and  sanginnaria  canadensis.  He  objects  to  tartar  emetic,  if  repeatedly 
used,  to  produce  the  effect  which  he  advocates  of  frequent  vomiting,  that  it 
causes  such  a  relaxation  and  severe  discharges,  when  thus  used,  as  would  pros- 
trate without  being  productive  of  any  commensurate  advantage.  To  some  other 
of  its  effects,  urged  by  the  author,  the  filcto  adduced  by  Bayle  are  directly  op* 
posed ;  and  we  are  not  warranted,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  espe* 
cially  after  noting  the  practice  of  counter  stimulus,  in  which  this  medicine  haf 
been  so  largely  and  even  prodigally  given,  to  coincide  with  the  language  of  Dr. 
Cross,  that  **  tartar  emetic  is  a  powerful  irritant :  and  if  given  in  any  disease 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  gastro-enteric  congestion,  it  will  be  certain  to  pro- 
duce it;  and  by  its  injudicious  repetition,  gastro-eqteric  inflammation  will  result" 

The  following  sentence  is  introductory  to  an  enumeration  of  the  other  repie- 
dies  employed  in  the  disease,  and  of  their  relative  value  and  application:  *'  We 
have  spoken  of  vomiting  in  terms  of  such  warm  approval,  that  it  may  be  thought 
we  rely  iipon  it  exclusively.  This  would  be  a  great  mistake :  for,  although  we 
have  a  confidence  in  ipecacuanha  that  we  have  not  in  the  united  powers  of  aU 
other  remedies,  we  have  considered  it  judicious  and  safe  to  make  such  use  of 
certain  adjuvants  as  we  have,  by  experience,  found  useful."  Cataplasms  are 
alleged  to  be  entitled  to  a  conspicuous  place.  A  common  wheat  bread  poultice^ 
impregnated  with  mustard  or  pepper,  is  the  form  usually  employed  by  Dr. 
Cross.  But  when  he  adds,  '* It  should  be  kept  constantly  applied;  not  ventur- 
ing to  omit  its  use  for  a  single  moment ;  nor  should  one  poultice  be  suffered  to 
remain  on  until  it  has  become  cool,  before  another  of  a  suitable  temperature  is 
substituted  in  its  place,"  we  would  venture  to  ask :  of  what  texture  must  that 
skin  be  which  can  bear,  without  excessive  initation  and  disorganization,  this 
uninterrupted  application  of  mustard  or  pepper  1  No  limits  are  assigned  by  the 
author  to  the  duration  of  the  practice.  It  may  be  for  one  day,  two  or  three  days, 
or  daring  the  whole  period  of  the  disease,  for  aught  we  are  told  to  the  contrary. 

Of  vesication  the  author  is  not  disposed  to  think  favourably  in  the  disease 
under  notice ;  nor  do  we  differ  from  him  on  that  point.  On  cold  affusion  there 
is  nothing  new  stated.  Attaching,  as  we  do,  so  much  importance  to  this  remedy 
in  scarlatina,  Dr.  Cross's  remarks  seem  to  us  to  be  less  full  and  explicit  than  could 
be  desired.  The  warm  hath  is  next  mentioned :  and  the  circumstances  which 
seem  to  indicate  its  use  are  stated.  The  remarks  on  blood-lettings  in  scarlatina, 
are  clear  and  pertinent ;  except  where  the  author  specifies  his  favourite  condi- 
tions— ^vomiting,  the  application  of  cataplasms  and  refrigerants;  after  which, 
if  properly  complied  with,  there  will,  he  thinks,  be  little  if  any  need  for  the 
general  or  local  detraction  of  blood.  Whilst  he  deprecates  active  purging^  «<  re- 
commended by  Hamilton,  Armstrong,  and  others,  as  useless  and  in  many 
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instancea  highly  prejudieial,"  he  admits  the  sulTantage  of  keeping  t&e  bdwek 
open,  and  of  the  occasional  use  of  a  strong  cathartic,  in  cases  of  congestion, 
^r^^  he  regards  **  as  either  useless  or  prejndicial." 

If,  in  our  brief  remarks  and  comments  on  this  paper  by  Dr.  Cross,  we  have 
sometimes  pointed  out  what  we  believe  to  be^xclosiyeneas,  we  have  also  indi- 
cated, with  sufficient  clearness,  its  general  scope  and  merits;  and  these  are  such, 
as  to  entitle  it  to  a  careful  perusal. 


Health  and  Beauty  ;  An  Explanation  of  the  Laws  of  Growth  and  Ex- 
ercise :  through  which  a  Pleasing  Contour,  Symmetry  of  Form,  and 
a  Graceful  Cairiage  of  the  Body  are  acquired,  and  the  common  De- 
formities of  the  Spine  and  Chest  prevented.  By  John  Bell,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
4&C.  &c.     Pp.  253  :  18mo. 

The  objects  of  this  work  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  title-page,  as  above. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  performed  his  task,  it  does  not  become 

• 

us  to  speak  in  terms  of  laudation :  and  if,  separating,  for  a  while,  the  editor  from 
the  author,  we  were  to  indulge  in  a  contrary  strain,  we  might  be  more  success- 
ful in  obtaining  credit  from  the  public  than  from  the  publishers,  for  our  candour. 
The  latter  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  set  off  by  the  extrinsic  aid  of 
good  paper  and  print,  this  little  volume^the  very  title  of  which  ought  to  have 
procured  it  more  attention  in  these  particulars.  Though  not  addressed  to  the 
medical  profession,  till  the  members  of  it  are  intimately  concerned  in  the  topics 
of  the  present  work :  familiarity  with  which,  can  alone  enable  them  to  give,  in 
season,  the  requisite  practical  advice,  both  for  the  prevention  of  many  ills,  and 
the  securing  of  many  comforts  and  true  pleasures.  Ready,  with  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  strong  in  his  conviction,  the  physician  ought  not,  through  any 
timidity,  or  false  notions  of  policy,  to  be  deterred  from  early,  regularly,  and 
persistently  urging  on  the  attention  of  parents,  all  those  observances  by  which 
health,  strength,  and  free  and  easy  movements  of  the  body  are  procured  for 
their  children.  There  is  no  mystery  or  patent  process  in  the  matter.  All  that 
is  necessary  is,  to  protect,  it  may  be  to  guide,  but  never  to  improve  nor  torture, 
nature,  in  her  instinctive  impulses  and  clearly  defined  wants. 

The  first  fifty-six  pages,  and  the  two  or  three  concluding  ones,  of  this  volume, 
were  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  had  been  written  with  such  a  view, 
before  the  .Athenian  Inaiitute  of  this  city,  last  winter.  We  mention  this  fact, 
as  it  will  serve  to  explain  some  differences  which  may  be  observed  in  the  style 
and  illustrations,  between  the  first  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work. 


Discourse  on  the  Importance  of  a  General  Diffusion  of  a  Knowledge 
of  Anatomy,  Physiology^  and  Hygiene,  Delivered  at  the  Auburn 
Female  Seminary,  May  30th,  1838.  By  F.  H.  Hamilton,  A.M., 
M.D.— Auburn.     Pp.20:  8vo.    . 

To  the  other  tides  of  Dr.  Hamilton  there  ought  to  be  adied,  Y.L.M.  (Young 
Ladies'  Man,) — a  mark  of  distinction,  be  it  noled,  not  derived  from  his  being 
the  ready  servant  at  parties  and  balls,  or  in  the  morning  lounge,  of  the  youthful 
Vol.  n 41 
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fair,  bdt  the  legitimate  reward  of  essential  service  done  to  them,  by  advice  in 
the  important  matters  of  health,  and  with  health,  their  good  looks* 

Among  the  innovations  of  this  bustling  and  meddling,  hot  yet  timid,  and  for 
some  important  purposes  of  reform,  cowardly,  age,  we  cannot  but  regard  that 
as  one  of  great  moment,  which  <y>nsists  in  teaching,  as  a  part  of  elementary 
knowledge,  to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  of  the  other  sex,  the  out- 
lines of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  By  no  other  means,  by  no  kind  of 
persuasion,  or  force  of  argument — pathos  or  ridicule— can  we  hope  to  correct 
the  pernicious  and  often  destructive  career  of  fashion,  which  makes  sickly 
girls,  and  feeble  if  not  deformed  women,  who  are  incapable  of  performing  the 
part  of  mothers. 

The  design  of  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  Discourse,  is  mainly  to  show  the  usefulness 
and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  to  inculcate  distinctly  sound  max* 
ims,  by  showing  the  fallacies  of  quackery,  under  various  titles.  Were  he  not  for 
the  nonce  in  the  service  of  the  ladies,  and  of  young  ladies  too,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  tilt  a  lance  with  him  on  the  subject  of  phrenology,  which,  in  imitation 
of  some  others,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  regard  as  shallow  reasoners  and  super- 
ficial observers,  he  classes  with  animal  magnetism,  homoeopathy,  and  Thomp- 
sonianism.  Dr.  Hamilton's  style  of  address  is  earnest  and  fervid.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  alleged  that  more  knowledge,  by  his  auditors,  of  the  various  topics 
on  which  he  descants,  is  taken  for  granted,  than  they  can  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. But  this  objection,  if  it  really  exists,  is  of  little  moment,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  general  merits  and  the  scope  of  the  address.  With  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  following  extract  we  entirely  coincide : 

^*  I  have  chosen  to  preface  this  course  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  value  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  sciences  upon  the  investigation  of  which  we  are  about 
to  enter ;  and  trust  i  shall  be  able  fully  to  show  that,  whatever  charlatanism  or 
imposture  has  crept  into  the  science  or  practice  of  medicine,  it  has  not  been  be- 
cause the  science  is  not  in  itself  important — nor  because  its  pursuits  are  not 
exalted — nor  because  its  guardians  are  not  learned  and  intellectual ;  but  that  it 
is  solely  because  the  community  themselves  are  wholly  ignorant  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  all  that  pertains  thereto;  and  that  a  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge upon  these  subjects  will  lead  to  the  detection  and  exposure  of  empiricism, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  by  leading  to  the  prevention 
of  ten  thousand  maladies  and  accidents  which  befal  us  in  consequence  of  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  our  own  nature  and  organization." 

The  address  is  introductory  to  **  a  short  series  of  lectures  on  the  important 
sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,"  delivered  at  the  Auburn  Female 
Seminary,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hosmer ;  at  whose  instance  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton was  led  to  undertake  the  task,  which,  as  he  informs  us,  was  an  entirely 
gratuitous  one.  We  think  the  design  of  the  principal,  and  tlie  ready  perform- 
ance of  the  lecturer,  creditable  equally  to  them  both ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  example  which  they  have  thus  formally  and  authentically  set,  will  be 
generally  followed  in  institutions  for  education.  •  - 

That  there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad,  on  these  matters,  is  evident  from  many 
indications  recently  furnished.  Amongst  these,  we  may  mention  an  announce- 
ment in  one  of  the  newspapers  in  an  eastern  town,  that  a  Mrs.  Gove  will 
deliver  lectures  on  anatomy — but  to  ladies  only. 
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^Annual  Circular  of  the  Washington  Medical  College  of  Baltimore. 

July,  1838 :  pp.  16. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  student 
of  the  Washington  Medical  College,  in  the  unusual  facilities  and  comforts  for 
anatomical  investigations  and  clinical  practice,  owing  to  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  building,  and  the  contiguity  of  a  hospital  to  it;  or  rather, 
from  the  fact  of  the  latter  being  within  the  walls  of  the  college  buildings.  The 
student  has  also  the  option  of  residing  in  the  college,  and  enjoying  all  suitable 
conveniences.  **The  Washington  Medical  College  or  Baltimore,  and  Hos- 
pital edifice,  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  under  the  same  roof,  and  are  situated 
in  the  highest  and  most  pleasant  part  of  the  city.  The  building  is  large  and 
commodious.  The  theatres  are  designed  from  the  most  approved  plans,  and  are 
conveniently  connected  with  the  rooms  used  for  the  purpose  of  practical  anatomy. 
In  the  dissection  room  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  space,  light,  and  security, 
together  with  every  convenience  that  may  afford  to  the  student  facility  in  prose- 
cuting to  advantage  this  requisite  part  of  his  college  studies.  The  hospital  is 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  lecture  rooms  and  the  student's  apartments, 
and  has  constantly  within  it  a  number  of  patients ;  and  being  one  of  the  places 
selected  by  government,  for  the  marine  of  the  city,  will  be  doubtless  augmented : 
thus  affording  to  the  student  superior  advantages  for  clinical  observation." 

The  Washington  Medical  College  was  incorporated,  in  1833,  by  the  legislan 
ture  of  Maryland.  The  Faculty  is  complete;  and  if  we  might  venturcf  an 
opinion,  without  the  pleasure,  (except  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,)  of  personal 
acquaintance,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  an  efficient  one.  Of  the  means  for 
instruction  placed  at  its  disposal,  the  extract  in  the  preceding  paragraph  gives  d, 
favourable,  and,  we  doubt  not,  a  correct  view. 


An  Address;  delivered  at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  on  opening 
the  Course  of  Lectures,  17th  October,  1837.  By  Paul  Eve,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Medical  College  of 
Georgia. 

Dr.  Eve's  address  is  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
College  of  Georgia,  with  which  are  blended  some  remarks  in  favour  of  a 
southern  school  for  southern  students,  and  important  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  medical  instruction. 

We  learn  that  the  charter  for  the  college  was  granted  in  1830.  A  Faculty 
was  organized  in  1832 ;  and  the  first  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  winter 
of  1832-3,  to  a  class  of  twenty-seven  students :  four  of  whom  were  graduated 
at  the  first  commencement  **  At  the  last  session,  with  but  six  professors,  there 
was  a  flattering  increase  to  forty-six — ^being  a  much  larger  class  than  has  ever 
yet  been  in  attendance  here"  (Augusta).  The  number  who  received  the  degree, 
last  April,  was  fifteen. 

The  zeal,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  have  already  commanded  the  respect  of  their  southern  brethren,  and 
will  ultimately,  we  hope,  ensure  them  high  national  reputation. 
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THE  COMING  YEAR. . 

The  third  year  of  the  Select  Medical  Librai^  will  be  begun  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Williams's  Lectures  on  the  Phtsiqlogt  amd  Diseases  of.  the 
Chest.  Those  on  the  Diseases  of  the  LungSt  including  Consumption,  are 
already  printed ;  and  those  on  the  Qeart  are  in  press,  and  will,  ere  long,  be  con- 
cluded. 

The  following  original  wprks  will  be  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Library ;  for  which,  expressly,  most  of  them  are  in  coarse  of  publication  j  viz :     - 

On  the  Yellow  Feyer,  as  it  has  appeared  at  different  times  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  comprising  its  Pathology  and  Treatment,  and  the  StaiUties  of  the  Disease, 
By  a  Physician  of  Philadelphia. 

Orthop<ed7  :  An  Essay  on  the  Congenital  and  Acquired  Dtformitiea  of  the 
Human  Body;  and  on  their  Treatment,  with  special  reference  to  the  Aids  de- 
rived from  Surgery,  Mechanics,  and  Gymnastics,  By  Joseph  Togno,  M.D.  To 
be  illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood. 

History  op  American  Surgery  ;  its  Discoveries  and  Improvements.  By  John 
R.  W.  Dunbar,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Medical  College  of  Baltimore.    To  be  illustrated  with  Engravings  on 

Wood. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases  ';  or,  a  Critical  abd  Experi^ 

mental  Inquiry  into  Inoculation,  applied  to  the  Study  of  these  Diseases,;  followed 

by  a  Therapeutic  Summary  and  a  Special  Formulary.    By  Ph.  Ricord,  MtD., 

Surgeon  to  the  Venereal  Hospital  at  Paris,  &c.  &c.    Translated  from  the  French, 

by  J.  B.  Biddle,  M.D. 

On  the  Dengue  Fever,  as  it  appeared  some  Years  ago  in  the  Southern.  States, 
By  S.  Henry  Dickson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Essay  upon  the  Question — ^Is  Medical  Science  favourable  to  Scepticism  ? 
By  James  W.  Dale,  M.D. 

Also,  Lectures  on  Blood  Letting.  By  Henry  Clutterbuck,  M.D.  Nine  of 
these  Lectures,  published  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  have  been  received. 


We  regret  that  we  cannot  comply  with  the  request  so  courteously  made  by  a 
Georgetown  correspondent,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  unnecessary  subse- 
quent inconveniences,  by  our  Journal  being  made  the  arena  for  controversy.  In 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  work  accusatory  of  another  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  and 
simply  as  illustrative  either  of  its  spirit  or  scope,  we  do  not  make  ourselves 
parties  to  the  dispute,  nor  give  our  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the  affirmation, 
or  denial,  as  the  case  may  be.  Were  we  to  insert  even  the  short,  and,  what 
seems  to  us  to  be,  pertinent  comments  by  our  correspondent,  on  one  particular 
charge  made  by  a  work,  itself  critical,  on  another,  we  should  throw  ourselves 
open  to  claims  for  the  insertion  of  a  reply,  or  a  rejoinder,  in  which  our  readers 
might  not  take  any  interest,  nor  from  which  derive  any  instruction. 

Whilst  we  fully  appreciate  the  goodness  of  the  motives  by  which  our  corres- 
pondent was  actuated  in  sending  us  his  brief  strictures,  we  hope  that  he  will  do 
JUS  equal  justice  in  the  construction  which  he  puts  on  ours  in  declining  to  insert 
theiA. 
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Spine,  deformity  of  the,  exercise  in,  210. 

Scarlatina,  Dr.  Cross  on,  478-81. 

St  Vitus'9  dance,  pathology  and  treatment 

of,  221-2. 
Stiebel,  Dr.,  on  St.  Vitus's  dance,  221-2. 
Shoulder,  old  dislocation  of  the,  death  afler 

reduction  of,  228-9. 
Surgery  and  medicine,  late  improvements 

in,  312-14. 
Springs  of  Virginia,  red  sulphur,  324. 
■  • ^,  (Carroll,)  white  sul- 


phur, 360. 


Strychnia,  action  of  on  the  nervous  sys* 

tern,  389-41. 

,  Bally,  M.,  on  tihe  use  of,  428. 

Speculum,  Solar,  Dr.  Togno's,  461-3. 
Sugar  of  lead  in  ulceration  of  the  intes* 

tines,  with  fev^r,  342-3. 
Speculum  uteri,  of  glass,  351. 
Skull,  living,  power  of  resistance  in  the, 

388-9. 
Society,  physico-medico,  of  N.  Orleans, 

390-2. 
Suicide,  statistics  of,  in  London,  424-5. 
,  proportion  of,  in  the  capitals  of 

Europe,  425. 
Sterility,  some  of  the  causes  of,  426-7. 
Tartar  emetic   and  opium  in  spasmodic 

affections,  138-40. 

in  hydrops  articuli,  389-92. 

Tobacco  in  tetanus,  77-8. 
Tongue,  congenital  enlargement  of,  re- 
moved, 153-4. 

,  memoir  on  ligature  of  the,  215. 

Teeth,  artificial,  construction  of  the,  4.64-5. 

Tubercles,  memoir  on,  218. 

Togno,  Dr.,  solar  speculum  of,  461-3. 

Tetanus,  tobacco  in,  77-8. 

,  colchicum  in,  341-2. 


,  morphia,'"acetate  of,  applied  en- 
dermically  in,  342. 

turpentine  in,  385-6. 


Turkey,  state  of  medicine  in,  1 69-84. 

Testis,  hair  and  teeth  in  a,  213. 

Tibia,  luxation  of  the,  backward,  219. 

Thighs,  simultaneous  dislocation  of,229-30» 

Turpentine  in  tetanus,  385-6. 

Triplets,  case  of,  237. 

Twining,  Mr.,  318-19. 

Urinary  secretions  in  the  circulating  fluids, 

by  Sir  James  Murray,  47-8. 
Urea  in  dropsical  effusions,  43 1 . 
University  of  Transylvania,  catalogue  o£, 

168-443. 
Uterus,  cancer  of  the,  267-8. 

,  excision  of  the  neck  of  the,  31 1-12. 

,  inversion  of  the,  467-9. 

-,  inversion  of  the,  resembling  poly- 


pus, 431-2. 

Velpcau,  Anatomy  of  Regions  by,  355-6. 

Volition,  partial  loss  of  power  of,  185-6. 

Vertebral  column,  fracture  of  the,  219. 

Veins,  varicose,  cure  oi,  225-6. 

Venereal  disease,  treatment  of,  by  mer- 
cury, 241-60,  289-305. 

Vaccine  fluid,  composition  of,  429. 

vesicles,  structure  of  the,  459-60. 

V^^illiams,  Dr.  C.,  on  the  motions  and 
sounds  of  the  heart,  38-40. 

White  race  of  Atlas,  116. 

Worms  in  the  human  blood,  328-9. 

Xerophthalmia,  case  of,  435-6. 

Yelloly,  Dr.,  on  the  serous  and  mucous 
membranes  in  inflammation,  97-101. 

Yandell,  Dr.,  address  by,  359-60. 
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